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PREFACE. 


■♦♦- 


T^HESE  two  volumes  are  the  beginning  of  a  work 
which,  if  I  did  not  think  of  before  I  thought  of 
the  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  I  certainly 
thought  of  before  the  plan  of  that  work  had  taken 
any  definite  shape.  I  believe  my  thoughts  were 
first  drawn  towards  Sicily,  nearly  fifty  years  back, 
bv  a  Pindar  lecture  of  the  late  Isaac  Williams. 
That  gave  me,  and  I  suppose  others,  some  dim 
notion  of  one  side  of  the  story  of  the  great  Mediter- 
ranean island.  The  other  side  was  suggested  to  me 
some  years  later  by  Gaily  Knight's  Normans  in 
Sicily.  The  two  sides  were  put  into  their  fitting 
relation  to  one  another  by  a  few  memorable  words 
of  Grote  (chap,  xliii.  vol.  v.  p.  277) ; 

*'  We  are  here  introduced  to  the  first  known  instance  of  that 
neries  of  contests  between  the  Phoenicians  and  Greeks  of  Sicily, 
which,  like  the  struggles  between  the  Saracens  and  the  Normans 
in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  after  the  Christian  eera,  were 
destined  to  determine  whether  the  island  should  be  a  part  of 
Africa  or  a  part  of  Europe — and  which  were  only  terminated, 
after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries,  by  the  absorption  of  both  into 
the  vast  bosom  of  Rome." 

Those  words  I  wish  to  have  looked  on  as  the 

.text  of  all  that  I  have  since  thought  and  written 

on  Sicilian   history.     They  go  indeed  to  the  root 
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of  the  matter.  They  set  forth  the  cBcumenical 
position  of  the  central  island  of  Europe.  They 
set  forth  its  twofold  share  in"  that  abiding  strife 
of  West  and  East  which  Herodotus  understood 
so  well.  After  reading  them  I  do  not  think  that 
I  at  any  time  forgot  Sicily  or  the  oecumenical 
aspect  of  Sicily ;  but  the  writing  of  the  History  of 
the  Norman  Conquest  of  England  brought  Sicilian 
history  home  to  me  from  a  new  point  of  view. 
I  better  learned  the  points  both  of  analogy  and 
of  direct  connexion  between  Sicily  and  Britain, 
the  points  of  likeness  and  contrast  between  the 
Norman  kings  in  England  and  the  Norman  kings  in 
Sicily.  I  began  to  think  of  treating  Sicilian  history 
specially  from  this  point  of  view.  But  I  gradually 
found,  as  I  have  set  forth  in  the  Introductory 
Chapter,  that  the  later  parts  of  the  story  could  not 
be  rightly  treated  apart  from  the  earlier.  I  thus  find 
myself,  by  several  steps  of  a  backward  process,  pro- 
moted to  be  the  historian  of  Sicily  from  its  earliest 
days  down  to  a  time,  I  trust,  not  earlier  than  the 
death  of  the  great  Sicilian  Emperor. 

These  volimaes,  as  some  may  know,  are  not  my 
first  attempts  at  dealing  with  Sicilian  history  and 
topography.  I  have  written  a  good  deal  on  those 
subjects  in  various  periodical  publications,  with  and 
without  my  name,  and  two  of  the  pieces  so  written 
have  been  reprinted  in  my  third  series  of  Historical 
Essays.  I  also  wrote  the  article  "  Sicily "  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  in  its  original  shape,  though 
I  know  not  how  far  I  have  a  right  to  claim  it  as 
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mine  after  the  improvements  which  have  been  intro- 
duced into  it  by  a  nameless  reviser  ^  And  I  am 
under  a  very  long  standing  engagement  to  contri- 
bute a  short  History  of  Sicily  to  the  series  called 
the  "  Story  of  the  Nations,"  on  the  express  ground 
that  SicUy  never  was  the  home  of  any  nation,  but 
rather  the  meeting-place  of  many.  I  need  not  say 
that  that  small  work,  when  it  appears,  will  be  quite 
independent  of  this  greater  one,  and  will  appeal  to 
another  class  of  readers.  In  these  lesser  tasks  I 
have  had  forerunners ;  but  I  believe  that  I  am 
the  first  who  has  undertaken  to  deal  with  Sicilian 

^  For  instance,  among  other  things,  I  wrote,  after   my  usual 
Ikshion,  Korkym   and  JTamarina.     Had  I  been  told  that  it  was 
irished  that  I  should  write  Corcyra  and  Camarina,  I  would  gladly 
\»re  done  so.     But  I  was  startled  when,  in  the  published  volume, 
the  names  appeared  thus,  *^  Korkyra  (Corcyra),''  ''  Kamarina  (Ca- 
mariua)/'     My  censor  seemingly  thought  that  there  were  others 
besides  himself  who  would  be  puzzled  at  the  difference  of  spelling. 
But  he  improved  facts  as  well  as  letters.     In  that  article,  as  in 
these  volumes,  I  compared  Britain  and  Sicily  in  many  points ;  I 
also  compared  Greek  settlement  in  Sicily  and  English  settlement 
in  America.     In   this   last  view  I  spoke  of  the   relation  of  the 
thirteen   original  English  colonies  to  "their   mother-country  in 
Britain."     In  the  published  volume  the  words  "  mother-country 
in  Britain  "  were  changed  into  "  mother-country  of  Great  Britain." 
That  L«,  I  was  made  to  say  that  "  Great  Britain,"  undoubtedly  the 
mother-country  of  Georgia,  founded  after  the  Union  of  England 
and  Scotland,  w^as  also  the  mother-country  of  the  twelve  colonies 
of  England  founded  before  the  Union.     Meanwhile  some  real  cor- 
rections which  I  sent  home  from  Sicily  were  taken  no  notice  of, 
and  the  statements  which  I  wished  to  improve  were  left  as  they 
were  first  written.     All  this  makes  one  curious  to  know  whether 
the  writings  of  chemists  and  metaphysicians  are  improved  in  the 
like  sort  by  the  same  hand. 
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history  as  a  whole  on  anything  like  the  scale 
of  the  present  volumes.  Particular  parts  have 
been  done,  and  well  done;  but  no  one  that  I 
know  of  has  attempted  to  treat  the  whole  story 
in  full  as  a  contribution  to  Universal  History. 
It  is  by  this  standard  that  I  would  ask  that  my 
work  may  be  judged.  Nowhere  do  we  better  learn 
than  in  Sicily  the  folly  of  those  arbitrary  divisions 
which  have  made  the  study  of  history  vain  and 
meaningless.  In  Sicily  at  least  there  is  no  room 
for  an  "  Ancient "  school  and  a  "  Modem."  It  is 
a  poor  knowledge  of  Gel6n  that  shuts  out  Roger,  a 
poor  knowledge  of  Roger  that  shuts  out  Gel6n.  He 
who  would  tell  the  mighty  tale  as  a  whole  must 
spend  his  days  with  both  alike.  Nowhere  do  we 
better  learn  than  on  the  soil  which  Grel6n  guarded 
against  the  Phoenician  and  which  Roger  won  back 
from  the  Saracen  that  the  strife  in  which  each  played 
his  part  is  indeed  "  eternal."  The  "  eternal  Eastern 
question,"  words  uttered  in  sneering  by  one  who 
knew  not  what  he  said,  may  be  taken  as  the  truest 
motto  of  Sicilian  history  through  the  two  thousand 
years  of  which  I  have  taken  on  me  to  tell  the  tale. 

Repeated  visits  to  Sicily  have  made  many  of 
the  places  of  which  I  have  to  speak  as  familiar 
to  me  as  my  own  home  or  my  own  University. 
The  greater  part  of  these  volumes  has  been  either 
written  or  revised,  often  both,  on  or  near  the  spots 
of  which  I  have  had  to  speak.  As  things  now 
stand,  the  history  of  Syracuse  is  best  studied  and 
best  written    in  the  island  of  Ortygia  ;    it  might 
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be  done  better  still,  if  it  were  possible,  on  the 
height  of  Achradina.  Elsewhere  in  Sicily,  the  tale 
becomes  more  living  when  one  can  write  down 
the  legend  of  K6kalos,  the  history  of  Ducetius, 
on  the  evening  of  a  day  spent  on  the  height  of 
E^amikos  or  on  the  shore  of  Kal^  Akt6.  And  a 
short  visit  to  Africa,  with  no  companion  but 
Diod6ros,  has  enabled  me  to  write  my  first  sketch 
of  the  most  daring  campaign  of  Agathoklfis  in 
White  Tunis  itself. 

In  turning  from  the  medieval  history  of  our  own 
land  to  deal  again,  as  I  did  in  times  past,  with  the 
elder  days  of  Greece,  two  things  have  struck  me 
before  all  others.    The  method  of  study,  the  method 
of  composition,  is  the  same  for  both.     In  this  there 
is  no  gap,  no  difference.     But  in  another  point  the 
work  needed  for  the  two  subjects  differs  widely.     In 
writing  the  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  I  be- 
lieve I  may  truly  say  that  I  actually  brought  many 
things  to  light.     I  was  constantly  lighting  on  facts, 
often  minute  facts  but  still  illustrative  of  the  story, 
which  had  never  before  found  their  place  in  any 
modem  narrative,  which  had  never  been  made  the 
subject  of  inference  by  any  modem  writer.    No  one, 
at  least   since   Stow,  had  written   the   history  of 
Eadward  the  Confessor  with  the  "  Vita  iEdwardi  " 
before  him.     With  such  a  subject  as  the  present  it 
is  abnost   impossible   to  do  the   like  in   any  part. 
There  are  very  few  comers  into  which  the  industry  of 
German  scholars  has  not  peered.     It  is  hard  to  find 
an  absolutely  new  fact,  an  absolutely  new  reference. 
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I  believe  that  I  have  here  and  there  lighted  on 
things  which  had  escaped  the  research  of  Adolf 
Holm ;  but  they  cannot  be  very  many.  To  his 
book  "Greschichte  Siciliens  im  Alterthum"  I  owe 
very  deep  obligations.  In  looking  through  a  page 
of  references,  I  often  find  it  hard  to  say  to  which 
I  have  been  guided  by  him  and  on  which  I  have 
lighted  for  myself.  He  has  certainly  guided  me 
into  some  out-of-the-way  quarters  into  which  I 
should  never  have  found  my  way  alone.  But,  if 
I  have  profited  largely  by  Holm's  researches,  I  have 
always  used  them  independently.  I  have  often  had 
to  differ  from  his  conclusions ;  but  I  trust  that  I 
have  always  differed  from  them  with  the  respect 
due  to  one  from  whom  I  have  learned  much.  And 
in  matters  of  topography  I  owe  a  debt  hardly 
less  great  to  the  endless  publications  of  Julius 
Schubring.  They  are  scattered  up  and  down  count- 
less German  periodicals,  some  of  which  are  hard  to 
get  at.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  collected 
everything  that  he  has  written.  I  have  certainly 
collected  and  used  a  great  many.  But  it  would  have 
been  a  real  gain  to  Sicilian  studies  if  Schubring's 
scattered  pieces  had  been  long  ago  brought  together 
in  one  or  more  volumes. 

Holm  and  Schubring  are  scholars  of  a  high  order. 
In  studying  or  wilting  Sicilian  history,  one  has  them 
at  one's  elbow  as  naturally  as  one's  Thucydides 
and  ones  Diod6ros.  But  there  is  plenty  of  help 
besides.  From  the  most  obscure  Abhandlung  or 
Programm  or  Dissertation  we   are  sure   to   learn 
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something.     There  is  sui-e  to  be  some  fact,  some 
reference,   some  way  of  putting  something,  which 
one  is  glad  to  come  across.     The  pity  is  that  there 
is  no  way  of  marking  outside  on  which  page  the 
precious  morsel  is  to  be  found.      And  no  man  can 
undertake  to  find  out   every  pamphlet  and  every 
article.    And,  when  one  has  found  what  is  wanted,  it 
is  sometimes  forbidden  to  buy  the  number  that  one 
wants,  unless  one  chooses  to  buy  a  whole  volume  that 
one  does  not  want.     Yet  the  Englishman  is  sure  to 
be  found  fault  with  if  he  misses  the  smallest  scrap 
of  the  whole  "  Litteratur"  of  any  matter.     In  this 
our  High-Dutch  friends  are  sometimes  a  little  un- 
reasonable.    I  at  least  feel  that  I  have  written  a 
good  deal,  even  on  matters  of  learning,  which  I  do 
not  expect  anybody  to  have  heard  of  at  Lemgo  or 
even   at    Gottingen.      I   think   I   may   reasonably 
assume  that  a  German  scholar  knows  something  of 
my  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest.      I  do  not 
blame  him  if  he  has  never  come  across  what  I  have 
written  about  King  Ine  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Somerset  Archaeological  Society. 

But  if  we  learn  much  from  beyond  sea,  we  may 
also  learn  much  in  our  own  island.  For  the  de- 
mocracy of  Syracuse,  as  well  as  for  the  democracy  of 
Athens,  we  have  our  own  Grote  to  our  master. 
And,  from  renewed  experience,  I  can  say  once  more 
that  Thirlwall  is  not  "superseded'*  even  by  him. 
And  I  have  hardly  learned  more  from  Holm  and 
Schubring  than  I  have  from  those  most  careful 
and  instructive    articles   on    Sicilian    and    Italian 
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matters  which  were  contributed  by  Sii*  Edward 
Bunbury  to  the  two  Dictionaries  of  Geography  and 
Biography.  In  my  immediate  Sicilian  range,  if  the 
letters  E.  H.  B.  stand  at  the  end  of  an  article  in  those 
Dictionaries,  I  know  that  I  am  on  sure  groimd ;  when 
there  are  any  other  letters,  the  work  often  proves 
poor  enough.  I  think  I  may  truly  say  that,  when- 
ever one  would  wish  to  alter  anything  in  an  article 
of  Sir  Edward  Bunbury  s,  it  is  because  something 
fresh  has  been  found  out  since  it  was  ^Titten.  It  is 
strange,  yet  perhaps  it  is  not  strange,  that  I  have 
never  seen  a  single  reference  to  this  admirable  scholar 
in  the  pages  of  any  Grerman  writer. 

In  all  matters  of  plan  and  arrangement,  as  in  all 
matters  of  outward  form,  I  have  tried  to  make  these 
volumes  conform  to  the  method  which  I  followed  in 
writing  the  Norman  Conquest.  Every  man  does 
his  work  best  by  doing  it  in  his  own  way,  and  this 
is  the  way  to  which  I  have  got  used.  And  at  this 
point  I  can  hardly  help  saying  something,  though  I 
have  nothing  to  say  beyond  what  I  said  tw«ity- 
seven  years  ago.  about  the  spelling  «>f  Gneek  names 
in  Elnglish.  It  is  unavoidable  that  this  question 
should  be  l«x)ked  at  in  different  lights^  fc-y  didlinnent 
eves.  For  those  with  whom  Gnwk  historr  acid  GneiA 
literature  simply  mean  the  history  *cpi  lli^emraie  of 
".wo  or  three  pet  centxiriei5w  Ikjc  •ix>5<e-  wi^i  wiKMn 
r.hofie  ceritiiries  are  soaijechin^  Co  S?  >c:xi  ooF  fiom 
zhf:  proline  omtacc  of  all  ochjer  a^jftk  •gcmtfgirirtc  t«>  Up 
ccArk^i  o€  In  Its  5«:'lrtTi^ie  by  rb?  3iy!5c-,fcTi:i»  iiruEii  of 
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it  very  likely  looks  prettier,  to  write  all  Greek  names 
Latin  &shioii.     But  this  will  not  do  for  those  with 
whom  the  study  of  the  Greek  tongue  is  simply  one 
party  though  surely  the  noblest  part,  of  the  general 
study  of  language,  for  those  with  whom  the  histoiy  of 
Greece  is  simply  one  part,  though  surely  the  most 
instructive    part,   of  the    general    history   of    the 
world.     It  will  not  do  for  those  with  whom  the 
Greek  tongue  and  the  Greek  nation  are  not  things 
which  died  at   some   date   not  exactly  fixed,  but 
things  which  have  never  ceased  to  live,  and  which 
are  still  living  and  acting  in  the  world  of  our  own 
day.     Those  to  whom  things  come  in  this  light  must 
have  a  spelling,  as  they  must  have  a  pronunciation, 
which  will  do  for  all  ages  of  that  tongue  and  that 
nation.     They  cannot  conform  to  the  unintelligible 
rule  that  Greek  names  down  to  a  certain  unfixed 
point  are  to  be  written  as  if  they  were  Latin,  and 
after  that  unfixed  point  to  be  written  as  if  they  were 
modem  Italian.     They  cannot  bring  themselves  to 
call  a  certain  Greek  island  at  one  stage  Melos  and 
at   another  stage  Milo,  the  later  at   the   risk  of 
causing  a  famous  statue  of  Aphrodite  to  be  looked 
on  as  the  handiwork  of  a  wrestler  of  Krot6n  whose 
name   will    come   in   my  story.      They  must   give 
exactly  the  same  shape  to  the  'OSvaaevs  who  came 
to  QpivaKif}  and  to  the  'OSvaaevs  whose  bastion  the 
"  classical "  fianatics  of  Athens,  in  their  strange  eager- 
ness to  wipe  out  the  histoiy  of  their  land,  have  so 
cruelly  swept  away.     Nor  is  it  less  important  to 
^lite  Greek  names  so  that  they  may  be  palpably 
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seen  to  be  Greek  and  not  Latin.  There  is  no  reason 
for  writing  them  Latin-fashion  rather  than  any 
other  fashion,  except  the  superstition  that  things 
Greek  and  things  Latin  have  some  special  common 
nature  by  virtue  of  which  they  ought  to  be  kept 
apart  from  all  other  things.  But  this  superstition 
is  one  of  those  against  which  all  soiuid  study  of 
language,  all  sound  study  of  history,  must  for  ever 
strive. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  again  that  this  rule 
does  not  apply  to  really  English  forms  of  Greek 
names,  as  Philip,  Athens,  Corinth.  I  have  some- 
times been  asked  why  I  write  y  and  not  u  for  Greek 
t;,  when  it  stands  apart  and  is  not  coupled  with 
another  letter.  Some,  it  seems,  would  have  me 
write  Kt/ana  and  Ibttkos.  The  whole  story  is  rather 
too  long  to  be  spoken  of  in  a  Preface ;  it  is  perhaps 
enough  to  say  that  the  Latins  invented,  and  the  older 
English  adopted,  the  letter  y  for  the  express  purpose 
of  distinguishing  the  Greek  sound  of  v  from  the 
Latin  and  English  sound  of  u.  And  among  English 
forms  I  have,  perhaps  weakly — the  Germans  are 
bolder — reckoned  a  few  where  the  Latin  form  is  so 
familiar  that  it  may  pass  for  an  English  form.  And, 
as  I  write  Greek  names  Greek-fashion,  I  write  Sikel 
names  Latin-fashion,  to  point  out  what  the  real 
tongue  of  the  Sikels  was. 

There  is  a  long  list  of  additions  and  corrections 
to  the  first  volume.  This  cannot  be  helped 
when  new  lights  on  minute  points  are  constantly 
poming    in   at    the   last   moment.     Amid   such    a 
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mass  of  extracts  in  different  languages,  I  have 
done  what  I  could  to  secure  accuracy  of  writing 
and  printing;  but  the  task  is  hard.  My  eyes 
are  not  so  strong  as  they  once  were,  and  a 
wrong  letter  or  accent,  if  it  does  not  altogether 
change  the  look  of  the  word,  easily  escapes  notice, 
even  with  glasses.  In  the  little  Hebrew  that  I 
have  had  to  bring  in,  I  have  tried  hard  to  put 
Resh  and  DcUeth  in  their  right  places,  but  I  would 
not  be  sure  that  I  have  always  succeeded.  And, 
as  I  am  afraid  that  other  errors  may  lurk  in  the 
book  which  I  have  not  found  out  for  myself,  I  can 
only  say  that  I  count  no  act  more  friendly  than  to 
tell  me  of  such,  and  to  point  out  any  kind  of  pos- 
sible improvement,  if  only  it  is  done  in  the  spirit  of 
a  firiend  and  not  in  that  of  an  unprovoked  enemy. 

In  these  volumes  I  bring  down  the  story  to  the 
banning  of  Athenian  intervention  in  Sicily.     Of 
the  rest  of  the  book  a  great  deal  is  already  written. 
I  have  done  the  greater  part  of  the  Athenian  inva- 
sion as  it  seemed  to  me  on  the  spot  with  Thucy- 
dides   and   Grote   ever   at   hand,  and   with  many 
references  to  Holm  and  Schubring.      But  I  have 
still  to  revise  my  account  by  the  help  of  such  other 
lights,  old  and  new,  as  are  to  be  had.     In  the  like 
sort  I  have  done  the  second  Carthaginian  invasion, 
the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Dionysios,  parts  of 
the  careers  of  Di6n,  Timole6n,  and  Agathokles,  a 
good  deal   of  the   first  Punic  war,    and   most    of 
the  war  which  ended  in  the  taking  of  Syracuse  by 
Marcellus.     Much  of  this  has  been  written  in  Sicily ; 
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much  that  was  written  elsewhere  has  been  revised 
there.  Between  Marcellus  and  Maniakds  I  have 
barely  touched  one  or  two  points ;  but  the  Imperial 
Restoration  of  a.d.  1038,  the  rise  of  the  House  of 
Hauteville,  and  the  conquest  of  Sicily  by  Count 
Roger,  have  all  been  written.  But  they  all  need 
a  further  revision,  in  which  I  shall  doubtless  be 
helped  by  a  Grerman  and  a  French  history  of  the 
Norman  times,  both  of  which  have  been  published 
since  mine  was  written.  The  Kings  I  have  hardly 
touched. 

And  now  I  have  many  friends  to  thank  for  much 
help  freely  and  kindly  given  in  many  ways.  First 
and  far  above  all  must  come  my  son-in-law  Arthur 
John  Evans,  my  companion  in  so  large  a  part  of  my 
Sicilian  travels,  my  constant  adviser,  here  and 
there,  both  in  his  own  special  departments  of  work 
and  in  many  others.  Next  to  him  I  would  put 
Mr.  W.  W.  Goodwin,  Professor  of  Greek  in  Harvard 
University.  It  was  indeed  a  privilege  to  go  over 
Achradina  and  Epipolai,  and  to  spell  out  the  taJe 
of  Thucydides  with  him.  And  I  was  well  pleased  to 
look  at  the  Hexapyla  and  some  other  parts  of  the 
Dionysian  wall  along  with  Mr.  Strachan-Davidson 
of  Balliol  College.  Nor  must  I  forget  men  of 
Sicily  itself.  Professor  Antonino  Salinas  at  Palermo, 
and  the  Cavaliere  Saverio  Cavallari  at  Sjnracuse, 
quoted  long  ago  by  Grote,  and  who  is  still,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  hearty  and  active.  And,  besides 
companions  in  Sicily,  English  and  Sicilian,  others 
have  given  me  much  precious  help  in  the  way  of 
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suggestions  and  corrections,  in  the  way  of  point- 
ing  out    books,    references,   points    of  all    kinds. 
Such  are  Mr.  D.  B.  Monro,  Provost  of  Oriel  Col- 
lege,   Mr.    Robinson    Ellis,   Reader    in    Latin,   the 
Rev.  C.  W.  Boase,  Reader  in  Foreign  History,  the 
Rev.   A.  H.  Sayce,  and   the   Rev.    North   Finder. 
And  I  have  specially  to  thank  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Hicks 
for  most  kind  help  in  his  own  special  department  of 
inscriptions.     And  I  owe  much,  chiefly  with  regard 
to  the  Sicilian  odes  of  Pindar,  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Bury,  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  a  scholar  still   young   in 
years,  but  who  is  clearly  destined  to  do  great  things 
for  the  Unity  of  History. 

Oxford : 
November  i*jthy   1890. 
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ADDITIONS   AND  CORRECTIONS. 


-M- 


p.  a,  1.  9.  So  it  used  to  be  believed.  See  the  artiolee  SieUia  and  Sardinia 
in  the  Dictionary  of  Geography.  Later  measurements  make  Sicily  the  larger. 
See  Holm,  i.  327.  Nissen,  Italische  Landeskunde,  i.  353.  The  difference  is 
of  no  historical  importance. 

p.  26, 1.  9,  for  " successors **  read  "successes  *' 
p.  56,  note  a,  for  "  i.  6.  2  **  read  *'  i.  6.  3  " 
p.  59, 1-  13,  for  "  Calavk"  read  "  Calark" 

p.  68,  last  line,  for  "  along  the  south  coast  as  far  *'  read  **  along  the  east 
coast  as  far  as  ** 

p.  69, 1.  I,  for  '' Akesimds"  read  *' Akesin^s*' 
p.  69,  1.  4,  for  **  which  "  read  **  these  " 

p.  69,  note  2.  There  seems  a  lurking  reference  to  the  derivation  oiNehrodei 
in  Gratius,  Cynegetica,  525  ; 

**  Possent  ^tnseas  utinam  se  ferre  per  arces, 
Qui  ludus  Siculis.    quid  tum,  si  turpia  colla 
Aut  tenuis  dorso  curvatur  spina?  per  illos 
Cantatus  Graiis  Agragas,  victseque  fragosum 
Nebroden  liquere  ferae." 
p.  70,  note  3.     In  the  Pervigilium  Veneris  (51)  there  is  a  reference  to 
Hybla  in  which  it  is  coupled  with  Henna ; 

'*  Hybla,  totos  funde  flores,  quotquot  annus  attulit ; 
Hybla  florum  sume  vestem,  quantus  Ennse  campus  est.** 
p.  76, 1.  5  from  bottom.  There  is  a  passage  in  Gratius,  430,  which  has  been 
thought  (Wenisdorf,  Excursus  vi)  to  refer  to  this  phenomenon ; 
'*  Est  in  Trinacria  specus  ingens  rupe  cavique 
Introsum  reditus;  circum  atne  moenia  silvce 
Alta  premunt,  ruptique  ambustis  faucibus  amnes, 
Yulcano  condicta  domus,  quam  supter  eunti 
Stagna  sedent  venis  oleoque  madentia  vivo.*' 
But  there  is  really  nothing  like  this  at  Akragas,  and  others    have  more 
reasonably  changed  the  scene  to  ^tna. 

p.  80, 1.  I,  for  ''  Am^nanos  *^  read  **  Amenanos  " 

p.  80, 1.  7.  *^  OrStos ''  is  hardly  an  allowable  form.  The  name  is  not  found 
in  any  Greek  writer.    See  p.  255,  note  i.     Cf.  p.  83. 

pp.  82-83,  note  2,  dele  "  The  form  ....  &yuvy    The  derivation  is  not 
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thmt  of  Seryiiis,  but  of  Clnver  himself.    See  more  on  this  river  at  pp.  540,  541. 
When  SiliiiB,  zit.  230,  calls  it 

"...  Fadlem  superari  gnrgite  paroo 
Pantaffiam.'* 
be  most  haTe  meant  before  it  got  between  the  rocks. 

p.  84, 1.  I.  I  am  told  that  there  is  really  no  documentary  authority  for 
iwigning  the  bridge  to  George ;  but  the  tradition,  combined  with  the  feu^t 
that  the  river  got  the  name  Ammiraglio,  seems  proof  enough.    Cf.  p.  218. 

p.  86,  note  3.    for  <*  Clypes  "  read  <'  Clypea  *" 

p.  102,  note  2,  for  KvicKuwtt  nal  Aaiarpvyopts  read  Ki/xXcmraf  icat  htuarpv- 

TM'ttS. 

p.  106, 1.  5.    See  on  the  identification  with  the  peninsula  of  Mylai,  p.  587. 

p.  112,  last  two  lines,  dele  "east"  and  ''the  volcanic  Calogero  their 
chief" 

p.  1 19.  side-note,  for  <<  Sikels  "  read  «  Sikans  *' 

p.  140,  note,  for  "  140*'  read  "  146" 

p.  144,  L  16,  after  '*  Saint  Mark"  read  "perhaps,  and  not  ApoUonia,  the 
site  on  San  Fratello," 

p.  144,  last  line,  deU  '*  perhaps,  and  not  ApoUonia,  the  site  of  San  Fratello ; 
in  either  case  it  was  ** 

p.  145, 1.  4,  d^e  «•  Saint " 

p.  152, 1.  10,  for  "  Of"  read  "  Among  " 

p.  176,  L  6  from  bottom,  and  note  2.    See  p.  535. 

p.  187,  note  6.     The  Macedonian  purification   of  the  army  by  passing 

through  the  two  parts  of  a  slain  dog,  is  not  to  be  found  in  Arrian,  but  comes 

b  Q.  Curtius,  z.  9.  1 2. 

p.  189,  last  line.     This  version  appears  in  the  poem  headed  Pentadii  Tumulus 

Addis; 

"Acidis  hssc  cemis  montana  cacumina  busti, 

.£quor  et  ex  imis  fluminis  ire  jugis. 
Ista  Cyclopei  durant  monumenta  furoris; 

Hie  amor,  hie  dolor  est,  Candida  nympha,  tuus. 
Sed  bene,  si  periit,  jacet  hac  sub  mole  sepultus, 

Nomen  et  ezultans  unda  perenne  vehit. 
Sic  manet  ille  quidem  neque  mortuus  esse  feretur, 

Vitaque  per  liquidas  cserula  manat  aquas.*' 

P'  '9^>  !•  9*  It  will  be  seen  in  vol.  ii.  p.  266  that  the  story,  or  part  of  it,  if* 
much  older,  and  may  be  traced  back  to  Bacchylid^s,  nephew  of  SimAnides. 
But  it  woold  seem  that  in  the  earlier  versions  GalatSs  only  was  mentioned. 
One  may  guess  that  Keltos  and  Illyrios  were  added  long  after,  when  men  had 
^>^iS^  to  speculate  about  Oalli  and  CeUte,  perhaps  after  lUyricum  had  be- 
c^BM  part  of  the  Gaelish  province  of  CaeBar.  One  would  like  to  know  whether 
*oy  form  of  the  story  had  a  place  in  the  poem  of  Philoxenos,  mentioned  in 
P- 19'.  note. 

p.  aio.  1.  2,  for  "  had  "  read  "  has  " 

P'  3i3f  note  2.    See  below,  p.  420.    The  dwarf-palm  is  surely  meant. 

P>  237,  note  2.  I  should  not  have  left  out  the  clear  case  of  Ashtoreth- 
wcnhip  on  Akrokorinthos  itself.     See  vol.  ii.  p.  532.     Strabo,  viii.  6.  20. 
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p.  330, 1.  17.  I  have  since  taid  Bomeihiiig  more  on  this  head  in  an  article 
in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  September,  1890,  headed  **  Carthage." 

p.  263, 1.  12  from  bottom,  for  "  even"  read  "  ever  " 

p.  270,  note.    See  vol.  ii.  p.  552. 

p.  304,  1.  18,  for  *'  he  "  read  "  we  " 

p.  307, 1. 1 1,  for  ''  TheaprotianB  and  MolottianB ''  read  "  the  Thesprotian  and 
the  Molottian/' 

p.  316,  note  I,  for  ** Strabo,  v.  44  "  read  **  Strabo,  v.  4.  4'* 

p.  316,  note  2,  for  "  Strabo,  vi.  22  "  read  "Strabo,  vi.  2.  2  " 

p.  326,  note.  Was  he  black,  like  Our  Lady  of  Einsiedeln  ?  There  seems  to 
have  been  a  black  Archagetas  at  the  elder  Megara.  Paus.  L  42.  5  ;  6  fih^  8^ 
UvOiot  KoXovfifvoi  Hal  6  AfHaTipf>6poi  roii  Alyvirriois  /liXuffra  iMxacri  ^oAyots,  tv 
9i  *Apxfiy^'rfjv  4irovo/i<i(ov<TiV  Alytyfinicoii  ipyoit  iarly  Sfioios,  kfitvcv  8i  vdrra 
ofMoian  v€volrjrat.     Benndorf,  36. 

p.  327,  note  2.  So  also  the  Appendix  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Paronnio^ 
yraphi,  L  72. 

P*  3^9)  I*  33*  ^0  know  that  Syracuse,  as  it  stood  in  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  was  equal  in  size  to  Athens  (Thuc.  vii.  28).  The  enlargements  of 
Dionysios  must  have  made  it  much  greater  than  Athens,  unless  we  take  in 
Peiraieus.  By  the  time  that  Hadrian  enlarged  Athens,  Syracuse  had  begun 
to  shrink  up  again. 

p.  335, 1.  18,  for  ** settlements"  read  ''settlement  ** 

pp.  340-1.  I  fear  that  I  have  not  in  this  paragraph  described  the  relations 
between  Corinth  and  her  colonies  quite  accurately.  There  is  nothing  to 
change  that  directly  concerns  Sicilian  history,  as  the  contrast  between  Korkyra 
and  Syracuse  holds  good  in  any  case.  But  the  peculiar  position  of  Corinth 
towards  her  colonies  is  interesting  for  the  history  of  Greek  colonization  and  of 
colonization  in  general.  A  chief  source  of  knowledge  about  them  is  the 
seventh  book  of  Nicolas  of  Damascus  (C.  MUller,  iii.  391),  who  is  held  to 
represent  Ephoros.  I  infer  that  Korkyra,  after  establishing  its  independ- 
ence, was  brought  under  Corinthian  dominion  under  either  Kypselos  or 
Periandros,  and  won  back  its  independence  after  the  fall  of  their  dynasty. 
That  dynasty  was  the  great  time  of  Corinthian  colonization,  and  the  colonies, 
planted  by  tyrants,  were  naturally  planted  as  dependencies,  largely  ruled  by 
under-tyrants  of  the  ruling  house.  Epidamnos,  I  infer  from  the  whole  story, 
was  a  plantation  of  Periandros  in  his  character  of  lord  both  of  Corinth  and 
Korkyra.  Its  formal  founder  and  part  of  its  citizens  came  frx>m  Corinth ;  after 
the  renewed  independence  of  Korkyra,  it  had  naturally,  from  its  position, 
more  to  do  with  Korkyra  than  with  Corinth. 

p.  350. 1.  4,  for  "  balk  **  read  "bulk  " 

p.  353,  note  3.  A  vast  number  of  stories,  conjectures,  and  what  not,  will 
be  found  in  the  scholiasts  on  Pindar,  Nem.  i.  I.     Ct  also  Polybios,  xii.  ^d. 

P-  35Q*  lin^  5  fi^^iu  l>ottom.  All  the  singular  forms  of  the  name  do  teem  to 
Ih*  late  i^M^  p.  357,  note  3"^ ;  yet  one  would  not  be  surprised  if  one  lighted  on 
an  early  form  to  match  the  Homeric  0^3i7,  Mvci^tt,  and  others. 

p.  366,  note  4,  for  ayroovynx  read  Ayrooiirnn^ 

p.  38a  The  reference  to  note  3  should  oome  in  L  15  after  the  word 
•  GclAn/* 
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p^  414,  note  I.  A  forthooming  paper  bj  Mr.  Arthur  Evans,  in  the  Nomis- 
Batie  Chroiucle  for  1891,  pp.  9,  10,  lias  some  farther  matter  aboat  the  coins  of 
Himera.  The  name  has  a  remarkable  number  of  initial  letters,  H  in  the  older 
ipcUing,  I  in  the  newer,  as  also  K  (as  mentioned  in  the  note),  B  (*  form  of  H), 
sad  I',  a  imre  form  of  F.  The  figure  of  the  Chimaira  which  appears  in  con- 
neziaD  with  the  K  ^>elling  is  connected  with  the  root  non  (see  p.  414,  note  a), 
as  appHed  to  the  hot  springs.  The  Lykian  Chimaira,  it  appears,  was  a  volcano. 
One  can  only  guess  at  these  things.  I  should  expect  to  find  that  the  name 
of  Himera  had  in  its  origin  nothing  to  do  with  Greek  Xfitpoi  or  iiiiipa,  nothing 
to  do  with  Semitic  ncn,  nothing  to  do  with  a  Lykian  Chimaira.  The  Greeks, 
it  is  dear,  played  on  the  name ;  the  Phoenicians  may  have  done  the  same. 
Tike  chances  are  that  the  real  name  is  Sikan,  and  those  who  have  conquered 
the  Impossible  may  give  us. a  Basque  guess  with  more  likelihood  of  success 
than  any  of  the  others. 

Hie  point  of  real  importance  is  that  'liUpa  and  i^//mi  came  near  enough  in 
MHmd  for  the  words  to  be  played  upon. 

p.  421,  L  5.    The  plant  oiXxvov^  I  am  told  by  Mr,  Vines  and  Mr.  Clements 
Markham,  is  really  wild  celery. 
p.  433,  L  3.    On  these  works  of  £mpedokl6s,  see  vol.  ii.  p.  355. 
p.  430,  note ;  deU  the  last  two  lines.    They  are  true  of  most  of  Pindar's 
odes,  but  not  of  this  particular  one,  which  must  be  older  than  the  enlargement 
of  Akragaa.    See  vol.  ii.  p.  269.     The  words  imXXiara  fiportav  voXiojr,  applied 
to  Akragas  before  its  enlargement,  answer  to  the  title  La  Maynifica,  applied 
to  Giigenti,  now  it  has  again  shrunk  up  within  its  oldest  bounds. 

pw  440,  note.    There  is  another  mention  of  Eknomos  as  Akragantine  in 
Plntsrch,  Didn,  26.     But  it  is  Geloan  in  Diod.  xix.  104. 
p.  456,  L  13  from  bottom,  for  "  contemporory  "  read  "  contemporary  " 
p.  457,  L  I.    We  get  the  vfptppvra  vtbia  in  Eurip.  Phoen.  209,  210,  and  in 
PhUrch,  Dion,  24,  we  read  of  1)  vfoaK\v(ovaa  npds  rifif  iKpuvoKiv  OdXaaaaj 
where  dMp£fwo\is  means  the  Island. 

p.  4(>9,  L  5  firom  bottom.   There  are  also  two  references  in  Manilius.    In  iv. 
632  he  lays ; 

"Trinacria  Italia  tantum  prsecisa  recessit." 

And  Again  in  iv.  787; 

"  Insula  Trinacrise  fluitantem  ad  jura  sororem 
Subsequitur  Creten  sub  eo<lem  condita  signo, 
Proximaque  Italia  et  tenui  divisa  profundo 
Ora  pans  sequitur  leges,  nee  sidere  rupta  est.** 
For  "id  jora  **  Mr.  Ellis  suggests  "  aditura."     We  must  remember  that  Sicily, 
••ccnceired  at  any  time  before  D*Anville  (see  p.  53),  had  much  more  the  air 
*^  drawing  near  to  or  pointing  to  Crete  than  it  has  in  real  life. 
^  463,1.  13,  <7€^e"  clearly" 

P-  4^)  1. 16.  In  later  editions  I  find  here  the  form  T/xvourd;.  The  manuscripts 
*^^  to  have  both  forms.  O.  Schneider  (i.  214)  has  a  note;  ''Equidem 
poUrerim  T/MMuuay  poetas  dixisse  ab  djc^  deducentes  nomen  velificantibus  et 
°<Hnerics  insula  Bptvaxi^  et  urbe  Tpivaicla  quaiu  memoret  Diod.  xii.  29,  atque 
"*^  orbem  hie  quoque  intelligendam  esse  affirmat  Toup."  One  would  be  glad 
^  add  s  new  (act  to  our  very  small  stock  about  the  town  of  Trinakia,  and 
VOL.  L  C 
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the  more  bo  u  Trinakia  is  distinguished  from  ^tna.  But  M^neke  (i6o) 
wants  to  get  rid  of  Airvrf  and  to  read  aZt  y^p  'Ip^,  meaning  seemingly  the 
laparaian  Hiera  (see  p.  88).     The  whole  passage  is  carious ; 

avc  yap  Afrvi;, 

avf  3^  TptvoKiyi  lAKavSv  ISos,  ab^  tk  ytlrofv 
*lTCL\irjf  fxtyd\ijv  Si  fioijv  kwl  Kvpvos  dvrci. 
It  is  comforting  to  find  Italy  spoken  of  as  near  Sicily,  and  not  the  other  way. 
And  we  will  not  correct  'Irakias  in  a  scholiast  who  says  vijcros  ivriKfIb  [al.  vpb'] 
rip  ZiKcX/os  ii  Kvpvos  Icrri    Sardd,  to  be  sure,  is  in  the  way ;  but,  as  it  is  no 
longer  the  greatest  of  islands,  it  matters  lees. 

p.  471,  1.  6  from  bottom.  Wilamowita-Mollendorf  (Philologische  XJnter> 
suchungen,  vn,  168)  takes  the  deriyation  from  Opiva^  for  granted.  "  Thrinakia, 
von  Opiva^f  heisst  die  gabelformige  InseL"  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why.  H. 
Nissen,  on  the  other  hand  (Italische  Landeskunde,  4),  says,  "  Auch  der  Name 
der  Heliosinsel  epivcucirf  scheint  misventanden  aus  Tpivaxpla,  *  Dreispitz,*  eine 
Beseichnung,  die  Sicilien  frtih  in  der  Schiffertradition  erhalten  haben  noag.*' 
He  naturally  refers  to  Strabo,  vi.  2.  i .     See  p.  464. 

p.  474,  1.  2,  dtle  "  there  quoted  " 

p.  489.  On  Sikel  words  see  a  note  of  Busolt,  G.  G.  i.  284,  with  the  further 
instances  of  ftoTrov  for  mutuum  and  K&picapov  for  career.  JAoirw  comes  from 
the  excellent  authority  of  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  179,  where  I  ought  to  have  noticed 
it  before ;  *'  Si  datum  quod  reddatur,  mutuum,  quod  Siculi  moeton ;  itaque 
scribit  Sophron  moeton  anti  moetu."  Of  these  last  words  there  are  many 
readings,  of  which  *'  moeton  antimo  "  clearly  points  to  the  proverb  (whatever 
it  means)  preserved  by  H^ychios,  seemingly  from  S6phrdn,  fwirol  dMTi/ioi ; 
mpoifiia  %K€\ois'  1)  yctp  x<^P<'  A^<  "f^*^^  clv6x<'^piy'  I  do  not  find  it  in  the  pro- 
fessed TlapoifuoypAtpoi. 

The  use  of  mutuum  comes  under  the  same  head  as  the  use  of  Sikel  weights 
and  measures.    See  more  in  the  Appendix,  p.  508. 

p.  491,  1.  19,  dele  **  ZiKcXoi  and  Zi«fAo/*' 

p.  492,  la-st  line.  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Sayce  for  telling  me  how.  Stephen  of 
Byzantium  witnesses  that  there  was  a  Xovdytka  in  Karia,  where  was  the  tomb 
of  Kar  himself,  a;;  SijAoT  xal  rotfvofta.  KoXovcri  yap  ol  Kapfs  aovay  rdv  Tdcftcv, 
yiKay  5c  r6v  fiaaiXia.  I  muflt  confess  that  I  had  never  looked  out  lEovdytku. 
But  what  a  leap  to  our  cbilly  Sikel  river. 

p.  497, 1.  I.  DiodOroe  (xvi.  9)  has  another  casual  reference  to  Minda,  in 
which  he  gives  another  account,  attributing  its  foundation  to  Minds  himself; 

Alcav KariirKfvfff  t^s  ^ AKpayavTimp  fly  r^y  ivofia{ofJL(yrjv  MivoMV  aiiyj  82 

TO  fx^y  vaXai6v  {m6  Mivojos  kicriffOij  rod  fiacrikiws  KpijrSiy^  koB*  hv  xatp^y  (tfrwy 
Aai^aXoy  knt^tv^rj  KtuK&Xip  r^  fiaoiKu  rw  tiKavSiv.  The  other  version  is 
likely  to  preserve  tlie  more  genuine  tradition.  Dioddros  then  goes  on  to  speak 
of  the  place  in  its  later  character  of  H6rakleia  or  Has  Melkart,  but  without 
mentioning  the  name.  We  shall  come  to  it  often  in  yet  later  times.  The  coins 
spoken  of  in  the  text  are  specially  important,  as  marking  a  Phoenician  re- 
action later  than  the  Greek  coins  at  Panormos  mentioned  in  p.  502. 

P«  503»  !•  9  from  bottom,  for  "  Kriminos  "  read  "  Krimisos  " 

P*  5I3»  1*  7  ®^  Beqq.  from  bottom,  read  *^  one  near  to  the  site  of  the  Hyblaian 
Megara^  and  also  known  as  the  Greater  Hybla '' 
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.  ft (15,  1.  Ii  frmn  bottom.  7cXai' ^ Aif^Hrtiir  might  oome  fiom  HfeifDhina  : 
yW'  atyif  4AJ0C. 

p.  5»9,  L  y,  for  "  8]nkitbm  "  rtotd  "  SjntnilboB  " 

p-  535.  '•  '  tivm  bottom.     Tbig  of  muree  depends  on  the  rerwiing  "  MkTtia  " 

«  "niiUi*"  in  the  p»M*gB  from  Virgil  quotoJ  in  p.  517.  I  do  not  |iroBuuie 
lu  jodjpi  of  auch  iT]iitten :  Imt  1  should  be  betl«T  pleased  to  read  "  Mortis,"  u 
haljang  me  tn  kootlipr  chthnnmD  power, 

I'  J30, 1.  6,  tor  •■  which  "  read  ■'  whom  " 

P-  f  JS.  lino  r  from  bottom.     Schneider  bIeici  rejects  tlie  line  ;   but  Henna  is 
mealiiMied,  wiil  seiouiiigly  with  [efereiiRB.tlinu^hle«dlaliiicUy,toDfimeUr  ami 
PcnFplioiit.  in  tHoothet  t>lacesiif  Kallimachns,  bnt  itJBthos:iiDelIjmQ(31\ 
■hen  Hoina  it  sjioken  of  a^  beloved  by  Dtmltflr  ; 
....  Sii  i'  iwifialnro  x^Ff 
Caaar  'E\iaain,  Ipiowaf  iooF,  inMiaor  'Eyya. 
T^wvff  [wrttlrn  muy  wnvs)  will  carry  us  on  to  Teliiifs  and  his  mysli^riiiuK 
kfi.     Sea  vol.  ij.  pp.   tO>,    ID.     The    other    place    it    in   a    fragment,    [46 

iiMiwidtf.  iL  413'!, 

Ai7^mi  (fit,  *i  yip  l-jii  Kx."  tSiS'  i<itiiy 


i  ixlr  iartpiiw  vr'  £fia^ay  ijfAij 


hfi^artipa  ipTi  fiip  ot  lunXi  fir  'EwD. 
menUUir  hu  much  to  say  abont  7a  sriil  yip  ;  but  ft  does  not  neem  to 
hats  eome  into  his  head  to  ask,  what  one  would  liave  thought  waa  the  root  of 
tha  natter,  what  his  author  exactly  meant  by  Sutf*.i.  Inamnchenrlier  writer 
I  LnXa  'Em  would  have  uieant  "  Ueana  of  the  .Siksla."  Id  a  much  later 
f  miar  il  would  mean  simply  "  Henoa  in  Sicily."  Which  did  it  mean  in  the 
moolh  of  K»Uimaiihoa  t  Tpraniif,  Sinaraiy  tSot,  is  rathor  against  his  aocumcy 
tl  suell  matters,  especially  if  he  really  did  mean  the  Silml  town.  But  the 
■aia  poiot  is  that  Kallituaohos  dovs  meoLion  Henna  in  connexion  with  D«- 
Mtlt,  lliangii  not  with  the  same  diitiootDeaa  as  the  Latin  poets.  It  was  only 
IFidnally,  ilcuing  the  writing  of  this  volume,  that  I  perceiTed  that  there  is  no 
rwrtioa  of  Heniw  io  connexion  with  the  goddesaas  in  any  early  Greek  writer. 
Bad  I  gTssped  thii  fact  fn>m  the  lieginain^,  I  mtglit  iinve  set  it  forth  earlier 
ud  more  eleuly.  There  can  be  no  doubt  th»t  Kollimochos  ia  the  hnt  extant 
*Tilirr  wliii  mentions  it.  In  so  late  a  writer,  a  contemporary  of  the  second 
UkrAn,  lord  of  Henmiad  well  as  of  Syracuse,  their  mention  is  nut  wonderful ;  he 
t«MS  mho-  into  the  >ame  clu*  as  the  Latin  wiitcn.  The  bolineai  of  Henna 
■sMban  been  folly  establiabed  in  Greek  as  well  as  in  Sikel  betieF  long  before 
Ui  day.  It  may  even  have  been  establislied  in  Pindar's  day,  though  he  did 
sN  fad  it  coDTenieut  to  say  anything  about  it, 

h  Uit  ''■  'J-  So  the  scholiast  on  Pindar,  Nem.  i.  to.  says  ;  ^my  ^tpaiipAvr) 
*Vi  T«4<  r$«  AjTrtfi  SiatplBovaa  KttfiHya!  TJpwieSi)  nofid  tdE  nXoinavas.  It  doea 
>Bt  toma  lata  nne'a  head  whether  the  lirat  Gri^ek  attempt  to  find  a  place  in 
^y  for  the  ttnr/  may  not  have  planted  it  by  i'Etna.  And  wo  iniglrt  talie 
"it  jauge  &om  Karkinos  quotsd  iu  p.  533  aa  looking  tho  luimo  wiiy.  But 
"  ttii  b«  10,  il  is  sumewbat  slnnge  that  Pindar,  who  baa  nmch  to  say  about 
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the  goddestes,  muoh  to  tay  about  ^tna,  does  not  seem  ever  to  bring  the  two 
together. 

p.  540, 1.  10,  for  "  Crinise  "  read  "  Crimise  " 

p.  578, 1.  4.  This  seems  to  agree  very  well  with  the  last  announcement 
about  Pheiddn ;  Bosolt,  i.  140. 

p.  588,  1.  I,  for  "  Artemisia  "  read  "  Artemision  " 


CHAPTER  L 

CHARACTERISTICS   OF   SICILIAN    HISTORY. 

IN  the  view  of  universal  history,  the  island  of  Sicily,  the 
greatest  of  Mediterranean  islands,  had  a  special  calling 
laid  upon  it  hy  its  geographical  position.     Placed  in  the  Central 
midst  of  the  great  inland  sea,  it  is  indeed  in  some  sort  an  ^^Uj^^  ^ 
appendage  to  the  central  peninsula  of  Southern  Europe; 
bat  it  is  something  more.     It  is  something  more  in  its 
geography;  it  is  something  more  in  its  history.     It  is  a 
breakwater  between  the  eastern  and  western  divisions  of 
the  Mediterranean;    it  parts  the  waters  that  wash  the 
coasts  of  Spain  and  Gaul  from  the  waters  that  wash  the 
coists  of  Greece  and  Asia.      It  has  not  wholly  lost  the 
character  which  geologists  tell  us  that  it  bore  in  unrecorded 
da^-s,  when  it  formed  a  bridge  uniting  the  European  and 
the  African  continent,  and  parting  the  two  great  divisions 
of  the  Mediterranean  into  two  unconnected  lakes.  It  parts, 
ind  at  the  same  time  it  brings  together,  Europe  and  Africa, 
EaRtem  and  Western  Europe^.     It  is  an  island ;  but  it  is  Its  quasi- 
ao  island  which  has  somewhat  of  the  character  of  a  con-  character, 
tinent.     Its  size  alone  distinguishes  it  from  the  smaller 
islands  which  lie  scattered  along  so  many  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  preeminently  along  those  of  Greece 
itself.     It  belongs  to  another  class  from  Chios  and  Lesbos 
ind  Samos,  from  Euboia  and  Korkyra  and  Crete,  even  from 

^  It  hat  an  odd  aoond  when  Skylax  (13)  speaks  of  Sicily  as  if  it  were  not 
fvt  of  Europe;  xard  di  *F'^i6p  itrn  XiM€\ia  vrjaos  dw6  rijt  Eibpinnis 
^«X<'V0)B  ffT^ita  (^'  cir  TlfKoffudba  dn6  'Prjylov, 
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CHAP.  I. 


Compari- 
son with 
Sardinia 
and 
(.^nica. 


Cyprus  whose  fortunes  it  so  largely  reproduced  on  a  greater 
scale.  A  superficial  glance  at  the  map  might  tempt  us  to 
say  that  Sicily  formed  part  of  a  group  of  three  great 
islands  in  the  Western  Mediterranean.  A  modem  habit 
leads  us  to  look  on  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica,  as  alike 
insular  appendages  to  Italy.  But  such  is  not  the  view  of 
history ;  such  is  not  the  view  even  of  accurate  geography. 
We  are  indeed  somewhat  surprised  when  we  find  that  of 
the  three  islands  just  spoken  of  Sicily  is  physically  not  the 
greatest,  that  it  is  surpassed  by  Sardinia  in  superficial  area. 
The  two  islands  have  indeed  something  in  common  in  their 
geographical  character.  Sicily,  with  its  solid  mass,  is  among 
islands  what  Asia  Minor  is  among  peninsulas.  Its  shape, 
so  nearly  triangular,  the  nature  of  its  coast,  so  much  less  cut 
up  by  gulfs  and  inlets,  so  much  less  fringed  by  smaller 
islands,  than  the  coast  of  Greece  or  even  the  coast  of 
Italy,  all  help  to  strengthen  the  ^?/a#/-continental  character 
which  it  derives  from  its  size.  Sicily  is  an  island;  its 
people  are  or  should  be  islanders ;  but  language  sometimes 
yields  to  facts,  and  we  find  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily  spoken 
of  and  speaking  of  themselves  as  men  of  the  mainland  ^. 
In  no  other  Mediterranean  island  could  there  be  spots  so 
thoroughly  cut  off  from  the  sea ;  the  inland  parts  of  Sicily 
are  perhaps  more  thoroughly  inland  than  the  inland  parts 
of  Feloponnesos.  Sardinia  too  is  a  solid  island ;  but  it  is 
less  soUd  than  Sicily;  its  shape  does  not  give  it  a  character 
so  nearly  continental.  But  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
difEerence  between  the  two.  In  truth  the  three  islands  do 
not  form  a  group ;  Sardinia  and  Corsica  stand  in  close 
relation  to  one  another;  Sicily  stands  apart  from  both. 
Sardinia  and  Corsica  are  essentially  islands  of  the  Western 
Mediterranean;    Sicily   belongs  neither    to   the    Western 


*  See  the  speech  of  Hermokratds  in  Thncydides  (vii.  ai),  where  he  says 
that  the  Athenians  rose  to  their  naval  power,  having  before  been  ^upwrm 
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Mediterranean  nor  to  the  Eastern ;    it  parts   and  unites    chap.  i. 
the  two. 

It  is  this  central  position  which  has  given  Sicily  its  Sicily  not 
special  historical  character ;  it  is  this  which  has  called  of  ^ny  one 
it  to  be,  before*  all  other  lands,  the  meetingr-place  of  the  ^^^f  ^^ 

'  'or  people. 

nations.     It  is  to  this^  more  than  to  anything  else,  that 

Sicily  owes  it«  illustrious  place  in  the  history  of  the  world; 

it  is  this  which  has  made  its  fortunes  so  widely  ditFerent 

from  those  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia  ^.^It  is  an  island ;  but 

an  island  which,  accordiug  to  the  ideas  of  early  times,  was 

far  too  great  to  be  the  home  of  a  single  power  or  even  of  a 

single  people.     No  one  city  like  those  of  Greece,  no  one 

village-league  like  those  of  Italy,  could  make  the  whole 

island  its  possession.     And,  if  its  size  forbade  it  to  be  the 

home  of  a  single  power,  its  position  no  less  forbade  it  to  be 

the  home  of  a  single  nation.    Before  g^reat  dominions  arose, 

Sicily  waS;  by  its  own  nature,  a  world  of  its  own ;  it  was  a 

region  large  enough  for  the  life,  the  interests,  the  disputes, 

of  many  powers,  such  as  powers  were  then,  to  find  room 

enough  for  their  full  action  within  its  bounds. 

But  the  special  characteristic  of  Sicily  is  that  it  has  been  Sicily  the 
something  more  than  a  land  cut  up  among  many  powers,  place  of 
It  has   been  a   laud  cut  up  among  powers   and  nations,  ^:::  ^ 
specially  diverse,  specially  hostile.    Its  geographical  position  nations. 
enabled  it,  it  almost   constrained   it,  to  be,   beyond  all 
other  European  lands,  the  battle-field  of  rival  races  and 
rival  creeds.     It  lay  open  to  settlement  from  every  quarter. 
The  connecting  link  between  Europe  and  Africa  invited 
settlement  both  from  Europe  and  from  Africa ;  the  barrier 
between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Mediterranean  in- 
vited settlement  from  the  maritime  and  colonizing  powers  of 
both  those  regions.     Above  all,  the  nearness  of  the  island 
to  the  central   peninsula  of   Europe   invited   settlement, 
influence,  conquest,  relations  and  dealings  of  every  kind,  at 

the  remarks  of  Arnold,  History  of  Rome,  i.  429. 
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CHAP.  I.    the  hands  of  the  successive  masters  of  that  peninsula. 
ItsieUtion  Being  what  it  was  and  where  it  was,  Sicily  was  destined, 
^'     as  by  an  irresistible  fate,  to  supply  a  dwelling-place  and  a 
fighting-place  for  the  chief  powers  of  the  Mediterranean 
world,  above  all  for  those  who,  in  any  age,  were  strong  in 
the  neighbouring  land  of  Italy.     Sicily,  too  great  to  be 
the  possession  of  a  single  king  or  city  or  even  league,  was 
not  merely  to  be,  like  the  Cretan  island  and  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  peninsula,  the  possession  of  many  owners  of  kindred 
stock.     It  was  to  be  parted  out  and  striven  for  among 
disputants  bound  as  it  were  to  enmity  and  rivalry  on 
every  ground.     This  lot  is  indeed  not  peculiar  to  Sicily ;  it 
is  shared  with  it  by  two  other  of  the  Mediterranean  lands, 
by  a  lesser  island  to  the  East  and  by  a  greater  peninsula 
Compari-    to  the  West.     Cyprus  and  Spain  have  both,  no  less  than 
Cyprus  and  Sicily,  been  the  meeting-places  and   the  battle-fields  of 
^f^'^        nations.    There  has  therefore  never  at  any  time  beea  a 
Cypriot  or  Sicilian  nationality  at  once  united  and  distinct. 
Spain,  in  the  geographical  sense,  still  contains  two  king- 
doms ;  one  might  say  that  it  still  contains  more  than  two 
nations.     In  the  case  of  Sicily  above  all,  the  meeting^place 
of  the  nations,  the  battle-field  of  the  nations,  could  never 
No  Sicilian  become  the  home  and  cradle  of  any  one  nation.     All  the 
anytime,    races  of  Europe  and  of  some  lands  beyond  Europe  have 
played  their  part  in  the  history  of  Sicily.     For  the  very 
reason  that  Sicily  has  found  dwelling-places  for  so  many 
nations,  a  Sicilian  nation  there  has  never  been. 

But  the  fact  that  Sicily  has  become  the  dwelling-place  of 
contending  nations  at  once  distinguishes  it  from  other  lands 
which  have  been,  in  one  age  or  another,  simple  places  of 
battle.  No  one  could  speak  of  Sicily,  no  one  could  speak  of 
Spain  or  Cyprus,  as  Lombardy  and  Belgiimi  have  in  some 
Wan  for  ages  been  truly  spoken  of,  as  the  cock-pit  o£  Europe.  Most 
of  the  wars  which  have  been  waged  on  the  soil  of  Sicily 
or  on  the  waters  that  wash  her  shores  have  been  wars  in 
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■ily  herself  was  more  deeply  concerned  than  any  cbap. 
other  land.  One  of  the  greatest  stru^les  in  the  history/^ 
of  the  world,  the  first  war  (wtwecn  the  Koman  and  the 
Phcenician,  was  emi>hatieally  the  War  for  Sicily^.  And 
tie  other  wars  that  Sicily  has  seen  before  and  after  have 
been  in  like  sort  wars  for  Sicily  or  for  some  part  of  Sieily. 
They  ha*"e  been  wars  between  nations  or  powers  already 
established  in  the  inland,  or  else  ware  between  nations  or 
powers  that  were  seeking'  establishment,  dorainionj  or  infln- 
eaoe,  on  its  soil.  Some  fought  to  win  lands  from  others; 
»me  to  keep  the  lands  which  themselves  or  their  fore- 
htbets  had  won.  Some  came  to  conquer,  some  to  deliver ; 
some  came  on  an  errand  in  which  deliverance  and  conquest 
am  hardly  be  dissevered.  But  in  every  strife  Sicily  itself 
was  the  object.  If  there  has  never  been  a  Sicilian  nation, 
it  is  because  Sicily  has  drawn  to  itself  the  men  of  so  many 
nations  that  none  of  them  has  been  able  to  take  and  keep 
the  whole  land  as  its  own  abiding  possession. 

Tlie  greatness  of  Sicily  therefore  has  never  been  strictly  Thep 
ft  native  greatness.  It  has  not  been,  like  the  greatness  of  g;^^"  j^^M 
M  Greece  or  of  old  Italy,  the  greatness  of  an  immemorial  ■" 
people,  the  greatness  of  a  people  who,  at  the  beginning  of 
mordcd  history,  appear  already  in  possession  of  the  land 
«hich  i»  their  historic  seat.  We  cannot  conceive  Greeks 
ind  lAttns  apart  from  Greece  and  Latiiim,  or  Grec<'e  and 
Latium  apart  from  Greeks  and  Latins.  Of  inhabitants  of 
Greece  and  liatiam  earlier  than  Greeks  and  Latins  wc  can 
My  nothing  for  certain ;  and,  though  we  are  used  to 
Greeks  and  Latins  in  lands  far  away  from  Greece  and 
latimn,  yet  we  know  tbem  only  as  colonists  from  Greece 
»nd  Latium  who  in  some  sort  cany  Greece  and  Latium 
with  them.  Tbe  historical  greatness  of  Sicily  was  assuredly 
not  the  greatness  of  any  people  who  stood  to  the  land  in 
the  relation  in  which  Hellenes  stood  to  Hellas  and  Latins 
S        '  Polybiix,  i  »3 ;  a  "pJ  XuwAlat  ituXf/wt. 
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CHAP.  I.    to  Latium.     The  land  took  its  name  from  one  part  of  its 

inhabitants ;  but  those  who  gave  it  their  name  were  not 

\its  oldest  recorded  inhabitants,  and  assuredly  the  historic 

hut  colo-  I  greatness  of  the  land  was  not  their  work.     The  history  of 

I  Simlj^iijk^jY^  jjig^J^^man  (vinyiPfif.  is  like  the  history  of 

I  America ;  it  is  the  history  of  a  land  which  became  great 
1  by  colonization  from  other  lands^  by  colonization  in  the 
strictest  sense  as  opposed  to  national  migration.  Its 
greatness  is  due  to  settlers  from  other  lands  who  kept  up 
in  their  new  homes  some  kind  of  relation  to  the  lands 
from  which  they  set  forth. 
Sucxjessive       The   greatness   of    Sicily   was   therefore    essentially  a 

Babblers  m  1  •     1  1  xl  A.  f  'x*  !•! 

Sicily.  colonial  greatness,  the  greatness  of  communities  which 
did  not  form  whole  nations  but  only  parts  of  nations^ 
nations  of  which  other,  and  commonly  larger,  parts  re- 
mained in  their  elder  homes.  Sicily  was  never  the  land 
of  a  single  nation,  holding  that  one  land  as  4ts  own  and 
confined  to  the  land  which  was  its  own.  She  was  never 
in  historic  times  the  chief  seat  of  any  nation,  nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  believe  that  her  position  in  prse- 
historic  times  was  at  all  different.  She  was  at  no  time 
a  land  from  which  men  set  forth  at  all  largely  to  settle 
in  other  lands ;  she  was  at  all  times  a  land  in  which  men 
came  largely  to  settle  from  other  lainds.  So  it  was  with 
her  Phoenician,  her   Greek,  her  Roman,  her   Arab^  her 

Sicily         Norman,  and  her   Lombard  settlers.     All   these  nations 

H6VG1*  to6 

chief seatof ™*^®  settlements  on  Sicilian  soil;   but  Sicily  never  be- 
any nation.  ^^^^  ^^j^^  j^^^  g^|.  ^f  ^Yxe  power  of  any  of  them.     Of 

none  of  these  nations  did  the  whole  body  or  the  greater 
part  take  up  its  abode  in  Sicily.  Their  Sicilian  settle- 
ments were  only  ofEshoots  of  a  stock  whose  main  body 
remained  elsewhere.  There  was  a  day  when  Sicily  cour 
tained  the  greatest  city  and  the  mightiest  power  in  the 
Hellenic  world;  but  Sicily  never  became  Hellas;  she 
never  became  the   leading  part  of  Hellas.     Under  the 
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Phoenician  and  the  Arab  the  position  of  Sicily  was  one    chap.  i. 
of  more  or  less  dependence.    From  the  time  when  Carthage  Semitic  . 

Sicilv 

rose   to   power,  the  Phoenician   cities   in   Sicily  were  de- 
pendencies of  a  greater  Phoenician  citjr  elsewhere.     The 
Saracen   lords  of  Sicily,  besides  their  allegiance  to  the 
common  head  of  Islam,  always  acknowledged  some  kind 
of  supremacy  in  African  princes  of  their  own  creed.   Under 
the  Roman  dominion  Sicily  was,  like  other  lands,  a  subject  Roman 
province ;  and  when  Rome  had  grown  into  Romania,  the    ^  ^* 
dream  of  making  Sicily  the  chief  seat  of  Roman  power 
never  came  into  the  head  of  any  man,  save  once  perhaps 
into  the  frenzied  brain  of  an  oppressor  who  had  made  the 
New  and  the  Old  Rome  alike  hateful  to  him  ^.     It  was  Norman 
under  her  Norman  princes  that  Sicily,  as  Sicily,  as  an   ^    ^* 
united  whole,  held  her  highest  place.     But  she  was  not 
the  only  seat  of  Norman  power;  a  dweller  in  the  island 
of  the  Ocean  can  hardly  allow  that  she  was  the  chief. 
And  the  Norman  lord  of  Sicily  was  lord  also  of  lands  on 
the  adjoining  mainland  which  in  the  end  showed  them- 
selves to  be  greater  than  the  island.     The  history  of  Sicily 
then,  with  all  its  greatness  and  its  special  interest,  must 
still  be  set  down  as  in  some  sort  a  secondary  history.     It 
is   a  history  which  exists  mainly  in   its   relation  to   the 
history  of  other  lands.     So  to  be  is  implied  in  the  position 
of  the  island  as  the  meeting-place  of  the  nations.     The  Compari- 
nations   did    not  go    forth   in   their  full   force    to  meet  fa^7* 
there.     It  was  as  when  North  America  miffht  be  called  f^lomal 
the  meeting-place  and  the  battle-field  of  France,  Spain, 
and  England.     The  new  France,  the  new  Spain,  the  new 
England,  remained  secondary  to  the  elder  European  homes 
of  the  three  nations.     And  if  in  later  times  we  may  say 
that  North  America  has  become  the  greatest  home  of  the 
English  folk,  it  is  the  greatest  home  only  in  the  sense 

'  We  shall  come  in  due  course  to  the  sojourn  of  the  Emperor  Constans 
the  SeocHid  at  Syracoiie. 
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CHAP.  I.    in  which  for  a  while  Sicily  contained  the  greatest  power 
of  Hellas. 
Import-  But  if  the  history  of  Sicily  is  in  this  sense  secondary^ 

sicily^in  ^^  ^^  ^^  chiefly  made  up  of  the  strifes  of  nations  whose 
|^"r*^P**"  chief  seats  were  elsewhere,  yet  Sicily  ever  held  a  place 
which  tended  to  make  its  possession  of  the  utmost  weight 
among  the  powers  which  strove  for  it.  It  was  more  than 
a  prize  to  add  to  the  strength  and  fame  of  the  power 
which  might  win  it.  The  fate  of  Sicily  touched  the  very 
life  of  the  contending  powers ;  it  touched  the  very  life  of 
all  European  history.  In  the  widest  view  of  the  world's 
history,  Greece  and  Italy  must  coimt  as  one  whole. 
The  dominion  of  Rome  was  the  form  which  Europe 
It«i  plAoe  had  to  take  in  the  face  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The  great 
Europe  and  question,  that  in  which  Greece  was  the  earlier  champion 
^^'■'^'"*  and  Rome  the  later,  was  whether  Sicily  should  be  Euro- 
pean or  African — if  African  be  the  right  word  to  apply 
to  an  Asiatic  power  planted  on  African  soil.  And  in  that 
question  it  turned  on  the  possession  of  Sicily  whether 
Europe  or  Africa  should  hold  the  first  place  in  the  Medi- 
terranean world.  The  Greek  kept  the  greater  part  of 
Sicily  for  Europe  till  the  Roman  was  able  to  secure  the 
whole.  We  can  hardly  conceive  what  would  have  come 
if  Gelon,  Dionysios,  Timoleon,  Agathokles,  and  Pyrrhos — 
tyrants,  kings,  and  deliverers  must  for  once  be  classed 
together — had  all  fought  in  vain,  if,  when  Rome .  and 
(^arthage  met  face  to  face,  all  Sicily  had  been  PhcBmcian. 
Wo  eaii  better  conceive  what  would  have  come  if  the 
n»sult  of  the  War  for  Sicily  had  been  to  leave  Panormos 
a  Carthaginian  possession  and  Syracuse  a  Carthaginian 
doiH»ndenoy.  To  say  no  more,  with  such  a  starting-point 
in  his  hands,  the  greatest  Hannibal  could  hardly  have 
noiHkxl  to  make  his  toilsome  march  across  the  Alpei 
Th«««irly  Sioily  was  thus  a  land  of  many  nations,  but  never  in 
,mi^  recorded  times  the  chief  seat  of  anv  one  nation.    And  even 
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in  pnphietoric   days   the   two  ^higf_raceg_  of_tJ"'  jrIhth!, 
Sikans  and  Sikels,  no  less  tbaii  Phtpniciaiis  and   Greeks,  a 
scent  to  have  been  settlerBfrom  gtiier  landsj  wbo  left  iins- 
_tcik  behind  them  iu  tlieir  elder  seats.     This  was  iinduubt- 
nlly  so    with   those  who  gave    its    abiding  name  to  the 
itlaod.      The  larger  part  of  the    Sikel  people  may  have 
nioTwi  into  the  land  which  through  their  coming  became 
Siktlia;    but   the  whole  nation  did  not  chan^  its  seats; 
■ges  after  there  still  were  Sikels  in  other  lands.     But  we  Si 
instinctively  draw  a  distinction  between  the  migrations,  „j 
whole  or  partialj  of  primeval   and  unrecorded  days  and 
the  colonial  enterprises  of  the  great  colonizing  nations  of 
bistory.    The  movements,  whether  of  the  whole  or  of  a  part. 
whether  of  a  greater  or  a  lesser  part,  of  an  undeveloped 
nation  whioh  has  as  yet  no  history,  no  defined  place  in  the 
world,  is  something  essentially  different  from  settlements 
lyet^matically   sent  forth  to  other  lands   by  established 
(ities  or  kingdoms.     The  former  class  of  migrations  have 
happened  in  all  times  and  places ;  but  they  belong  mainly 
to  Ihc  e»rly  ages  of  a  people.     The  latter  class  are  what  we 
»I1  colonies  in  the  special  sense,  the  Phtsnician  and  Greek 
rolonicfi  of  one  age  of  the  world,  the  Spanish  and  English 
rolomes  of  another.     It  was  the  settlement  of  colonies  of  S| 
[fais  kind  on  its  coasts  which  gave  Sicily  its  special  place  in  ^j 
inetoiy.     The  great  central  island  of  the  Mediterraaean  r! 
innld  not  fiiil  to  draw  to  itself  the  eyes  of  the  colonizing 
nations  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  days  when  colonization  in 
the  sfarict  sense  was  still  one  of  the  leading  featui-es  of  the 
VMU's  history.     Sicily  stood  equally  inviting  to  both  the 
§NKt  colonizing  nations  of  that  age,  to  the  men  of  Canaan 
ntd  to  the  men  of  Hellas.     It  is  their  rivalry,  the  rivalry 
dtke  two  races,  elder  and  young'er,  Semitic  and  Aryan, 
wWh  Bought  before  all  things  the  dominion  of  the  sea, 
thtt  forms  the  main  feature  of  Sicilian  historj-  for  several  S' 
Hgct  It  is  around  the  strife  between  Greek  and  Phwnician  pi 
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cn.vp.  L  that  the  interest  of  Sicilian  history^  as  a  contribution  to 
universal  history,  mainly  gathers,  as  long  as  Sicily  had 
any  claim  to  be  looked  on  as  a  separate  world  of  its  own. 

It  is  the  joint  presence  of  Greek  and  Phoenician  which 
gives  the  elder  Sicilian  history  its  highest  interest  and  its 
deepest  instruction.  But  it  is  the  presence  of  the 
not  that  of  the  Phoenician,  which  gives  Sicilian  history  its 
The  true  special  and  abiding  charm.  It  was  the  coming  of  the 
GreoL.  Greek  which  made  Sicily  all  that  we  underStsand  by  Sicily. 
Of  a  Sicily  divided  between  Phoenicians  and  Sikels,  of  a^ 
Sicily  in  which  Phoenicians  held  the  mastery  over  Sikels, 
we  cannot  divine  what  the  fate  might  have  been.  But  we 
know  that  it  could  never  have  been  the  Sicily  which  holds 
so  brilliant  a  place  in  the  world^s  history.  The  Roman 
might  still  have  overcome  the  Phoenician,  the  Norman 
might  still  have  overcome  the  Saracen,  but  the  element 
which  in  either  case  was  the  true  life  of  the  island  would 
have  been  lacking.  The  true  Sicily  is  the  Hellenic  Sicily 
and  none  other.  It  is  the  settlements  from  Greece,  the  great 
cities  which  their  founders  planted,  the  mighty  monuments 
which  they  have  left  behind  them,  the  contributions  of 
Sicily  to  the  art,  the  literature,  and  the  philosophy  of  the 
common  Hellenic  stock — it  is  the  thrilling  interest  of  the 
internal  stories  of  her  Greek  cities — it  is  the  constant  con- 
nexion between  them  and  the  history  of  the  elder  Hellas, 
the  tale  of  attack  by  the  Athenian  and  of  deliverance  by 
the  Corinthian — it  is  all  this  that  gives  Sicily  its  earliest 
right  to  rank  among  the  most  historic  regions  of  the  earth. 
Sltare  of  But  specially  does  the  Greek  side  of  the  land  stand  forth 
the  strife  of  ^  ^^^  ^^^'^  great  times  of  struggle  between  races  and  creeds 
East  and     on  Sicilian  soil.     The  question  had  to  be  fought  out,  not 

\  1  est.  ^  .  1 .     . 

in  one  age  of  the  world  only,  but  in  two  distinct  groups 
of  ages — the  later  repeating  the  earlier  in  the  most  marked 
of  all  historic  cycles — ^whether  the  central  island  of  the 
central  sea  should  belong  to  the  West  or  to  the  East,  to  the 
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men  of  Aryan  or  of  Semitic  stock.     And^  as  ever  happens    chap.  i. 
when  men  of  Semitic  stock  come  on  the  fields  the  strife  of 
nccB  was  from  the  beginning  made  sharper  by  the  strife  of  Strife  of 
citsedfl.    Sicily,  as  an  outpost  of  Europe,  had  to  be  g^uarded  the  begin- 
or  to  be  won,  first  from  the  Phoenician  and  then  from  the  ^^' 
Saracen.      On  no  land  has  the  life  of  the  nations  that 
dwelled  in  it  been  more  thoroughly  for  ages  a  part  of  that 
eternal  strife  whose  abiding  nature  was  better  understood 
by  Herodotus  than  it  has  been  by  some  in  our  own  day. 
On  no  soil  has  the  strife  of  West  and  East,  the  strife  which 
in  its  first  days  took  the  shape  of  the  strife  between  Greek 
and  barbarian,  been  carried  on  more  stoutly.     It  showed 
itself  in  all  its  fulness  as  a  strife  of  creeds  when  it  took  the 
shape  of  the  great  strife  between  Christendom  and  Islam.  Strife  of 
But  it  was  a  strife  of  creeds  long  before.     It  showed  itself  dom  and 
as  such  in  earlier  shapes  ages  before  Christendom  and  Islam  ^^*™- 
came  into  being.     On  the  soil  of  Sicily  the  faith  of  Christ 
has  been  overshadowed  before  the  faith  of  Mahomet,  and 
the  &ith  of  Mahomet  has  again  died  out  before  the  faith 
of  Christ.     But  in  earlier  days,  before  Aryan  Europe  had 
adopted  that  Semitic  faith  which  the  Semitic  man  himself 
despised,  the  creed  of  Aryan  Europe  was  already  worth 
fighting  for,  and  well  was  it  fought  for  on  Sicilian  soil. 
In  days  when  no  purer  light  had  yet  been  given,  it  was 
already  a  crusade  to  strike  a  blow  for  Apollon  by  the  shore 
of  Naxos,  for  Athen^  on  the  island  of  Ortygia,  against 
the  foul  and  bloody  rites  of  Moloch  and  Ashtoreth.     This 
calling,  as  the  abiding  battle-field  of  East  and  West,  is  the 
highest  aspect   of  Sicilian  history.     And,  among  all  the  Western 
races  of  Sicily,  it  was  before  all  the  Greek  of  Sicily  to  ghip^orthe 
whom  it  fell  to  be  the  champion  of  Europe,  to  be  in  the  ^F^^  ^^ 
aeeond  struggle  more  than  the  champion  of  Europe,  to  be  the 
<ittmpion  of  Christendom.     Rulers  of  Italy,  in  both  ages, 
stepped  in  to  make  the  quarrel  their  own  and  to  reap  the 
{nuts  of  it  for  themselves ;  but  it  was  the  Greek,  whether 
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CHAP.  I.  by  blood  or  by  adoption,  who  had  long  done  and  suffered 
before  the  foreign  conqueror  or  deliverer  showed  himself. 
Whoever  it  is  who  comes  to  the  rescue,  it  is  a  Greek  folk, 
at  all  events  a  folk  speaking  the  Greek  tongue,  that  has 
to  be  guarded  or  delivered  in  one  age  from  the  Cartha- 
ginian and  in  another  from  the  Saracen. 

In  truth  we  may  even  go  further,  and  say  that,  close  as 

the  connexion  between  Sicily  and  Italy  is  for  many  ages  it 

is  in  some  sort  dependent  on  the  connexion  between  Sicily 

Connexion  and  Greece.     At  some  stages  of  the  history  the  ties  which 

Italy^d  ^^^^  Sicily  and  Greece,  the  ties  which  unite  Sicily  and 

Sicily.        Italy,  and  the  ties  which  unite  Italy  and  Greece,  seem 

twined  together  into  a  single  cord.     Sicily  and  Italy,  so 

far  as  they  became  Greek  lands,  became  such  in  the  same 

age   and   as  the   fruit   of  one  great  colonizing  impulse. 

Greek  Italy  and  Greek   Sicily  formed  in  some  points  a 

world  together,  a  world  less  than  the  general  world  of 

Hellas,  a  world  greater  than  the  inner  world  of  Sicily. 

And  powers  arose  at  several  periods  which  were  at  home 

alike  in  Sicily,  in   Italy,   and  in  the  lands  beyond  the 

Hadiiatic.     Rulers  of   Sicily   set    up  in   distant  ages   a 

dominion  which,  starting  from  Sicily,  stretched  into  both 

the  other  lands.     Tyrants  of  Syracuse  fought,  colonized^ 

and  bore  rule,  as  on  both  sides  of  the  Messanian  strait,  so 

on  both  sides  of  the  Ionian  sea.      Dukes   and  kings  of 

Palermo,  borne  by  one  impulse  from  Apulia  into  Sicily  and 

by  another  back  again  from  Sicily  into  Apulia,  did  not  fed 

their  work  done  at  either  stage  till  they  had  shown  them<* 

selves   east  of  Hadria  and  had   established  a   dominion, 

doomed  to  a  longer  or  shorter  life,  on  Greek  or  Ulyrian 

soil.     Here  we  see  the  Greeks  of  the  West  and  the  maeters 

of  the  Greeks  of  the  West  stretching  forth  their  hands  by 

a  natural  impulse  to  the  lands  of  the  Greeks  of  the  East. 

So  too  the  Greeks  of  the  East  and  those  who  took  the 

place  of  the  Greeks  of  the  East  not  seldom  stretched  forth 
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L&nde  to  deal  with  the  aifatrs  uE  the  Greeks  of  the  cct. 
West.  Some  came  to  conquer,  some  to  deliver ;  some  to  Greek  de- 
win  s  home  for  themselves  and  some  to  be  beaten  baet  or  itajjot, 
wholly  swept  away.  Most  of  all  does  the  connexion  ""^ 
betweeD  the  older  Hellenic  land  and  the  newer  Hellenic 
bnd  iu  Greece  and  Italy  stand  forth  in  the  days  when 
Italiot  and  Sikeliot  cities  so  often  cried  to  old  Greeee  for 
bdp,  at  one  stage  against  domestic  tyrants,  at  another 
Ktag«  against  barbarian  invaders.  One  series  of  conquerors 
ordeliTerere  ie  called  westward  at  the  bidding  of  SynMiUse ; 
a  later  series  is  called  at  the  bidding  of  Tarentum.  And 
ages  after,  and  with  ages  between  them,  fretili  deliverers 
tame  fnjm  the  still  Greek -speaking  city  which  had  become 
an  Eastern  Rome.  It  was  to  the  Eastern  Rome,  the 
Gimk-fipeaking  Rome,  that  the  Greeks  of  Italy  and  Sicily 
wer  clave  till  they  were  cut  off  from  her  dominion  by  the 
anas  of  strangers. 

The  history  of  Sicily  then  is  in  all  its  stages  a  history  Teochiug 
at  settlement,  a  history  of  meii  who  found  themselves  new  ,nj  p(,(^ 
hams  in  a  strange  land ;  in  its  early  stages  it  is  before  all  ";"■"?  <*l»-a 
tliiags  a  history  of  colonization  in  the  strictest  sense. 
.Vu]  ■orely  in  the  whole  history  o£  colonization  no  pages 
irtr  more  instructive  than  those  which  record  the  fates  of 
tlu!  Greek  and  Phoenician  colonies  in  Sicily.  The  strife 
brtvcen  Hellas  and  Canaan  was  indeed  a  colonial  strife, 
bat  it  was  not  a  colonial  strife  in  the  same  sense  as  when 
two  eolooizing  powers  strive  with  each  other  for  a  colonial 
doaunion.  It  was  not  as  when  in  the  eighteenth  century 
ftighnd  and  France  strove  for  dominion  in  North  America, 
_wbeD  England  so  largely  annexed  the  colonics  of 
Sach  a  strife  as  this  the  strife  of  Greek  and 
could  never  he  in  any  stage.  It  never  took  the 
I  of  a  strife  between  rival  powers  disputing  over  distant 
dependencies.  It  was  not  this  even  in  the  later  stages  of 
tlK  Gtru^Ie,  when  Greek   Sicily  and  her  helpers  had  to 
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strive  against  Phoenician  enemies  oat  of  Sicilj.  And  in  the 
beginning,  the  strife,  if  strife  we  can  call  it  in  those  days, 
was  not  a  strife  between  rival  nations  at  a  distance,  but 
between  the  colonies  of  rival  nations  planted  side  by 
side  on  the  same  shore.  For  the  colonies  of  Greece  and 
Phoenicia  could  fight  each  one  for  its  own  hand  from  the 
beginning.  Those  were  the  great  days  of  colonization.  No 
other  nations,  till  days  comparatively  modem,  colonized  in 
the  same  fashion  or  to  the  same  extent  as  these  that  first 
showed  the  way.  And  assuredly  none  in  after  times  have 
ever  colonized  with  the  same  wisdom.  ^  The  colonies  of 
Rome  may  be  put  out  of  sight,  as  having  nothing  but  the 
name  in  common  with  the  colonies  of  the  two  great  sea- 
faring nations.  In  truth  much  confusion  has  been  caused 
by  applying  the  name  of  the  Roman  colony  to  something  so 
unlike  it  as  the  settlements  of  the  Phoenician  and  the 
Greek  ^.  Nothing  could  be  wiser  for  its  own  objects 
than  the  policy  which  held  Italy  and  other  lands  under 
Roman  dominion  by  dint  of  Roman  and  Latin  garrisons 
taking  the  form  of  separate  commonwealths.  But  this 
policy  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  objects  with  which 
men  sailed  from  the  shores  of  Hellas  and  the  shores  of 
Canaan  to  settle  in  distant  lands.  They  sailed  forth  in  a 
spirit  which  the  men  who  in  ages  after  sailed  on  the  like 
errand  from  the  shores  of  Spain  and  even  of  England  fidled 
to  follow.  They  went  forth  ta  enlarge  the  bounds  of  Hellas 
and  of  Canaan,  to  plant  Hellas  and  Canaan  on  distant  shores. 
But  they  did  not  go  to  plant  them  in  the  shape  of  extending 
the  dominion  of  the  land  or  city  which  they  left  behind 
them.  The  Greek  and  Phoenician  colonies  grew  up  from  the 
beginning  as  independent  members  of  the  Greek  and  the 
Phoenician  body,  new  cities  of  the  Greek  and  the  Phceni- 

^  Modem  languages  have  now  no  words  in  use  to  translate  the  Greek 
dirotjrm,  except  the  derivative  of  the  Latin  colonia.  Bat  cclonia  oomet 
much  nearer  to  Kkrjpovxia  than  to  dvoiKta,  The  good  old  word  planiatum 
— a  plantation  of  men,  that  is — seems  quite  forgotten. 
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cian  name^  younger  sisters  of  the  older  commonwealths  of  chap.  i. 
their  own  people.  Each  owed  to  its  special  mother  city 
the  reverence  of  a  child^  hut  neither  the  submission  of  a 
subject  nor  even  the  lighter  allegiance  of  a  vassal.  Tyre  . 
was  the  parent  but  not  the  mistress  of  Carthage ;  Corinth 
was  the  parent  but  not  the  mistress  of  Syracuse.  And 
thus,  among  all  the  changes  and  revolutions  of  the  Greek 
and  Phoenician  colonies,  none  of  them  had  need  of  the 
special  services  of  a  Washington  or  a  Bolivar.  And  thus 
toO;  while  the  emancipated  colonies  of  Spain  and  England 
have  well  nigh  cast  aside  the  Spanish  and  the  English 
name^  every  colony  that  set  forth  from  Greece  or  Phoenicia 
ever  clave  to  the  name  of  the  great  folk  of  which  it  re- 
mained no  less  a  member  than  the  cities  of  the  elder  land. 
The  difference  is  perhaps  inherent  in  the  distinction  be- 
tween colonies  which  went  forth  from  single  cities  and 
colonies  which  went  forth  from  great  kingdoms.  The 
saperstition  of  abiding  allegiance  to  a  distant  sovereign 
on  the  part  of  his  subjects  settled  in  a  new  land  could 
have  no  place  in  the  mind  of  a  citizen  either  of  Corinth 
or  of  Tyre. 

But  in  the  days  when  the  strife  between  Greek  and  The  elder 
Phcenieian  in  Sicily  really  put  on  the  character  of  rivalry  settle- 
and  more  than  rivalry,  when  each  strove  for  the  utter  de-  °^®^*^* 
stmction  of  the  other,  it  was  no  longer  a  strife  between 
Fhoraician  and  Greek  settlements  in  the  island  itself.     It 
was  only  when  the  Phoenician  settlements  in  Sicily  had 
lost  their  original  independence,  when  they  had  become, 
first  dependents  and  then  subjects,  that  the  Greeks  of  Sicily 
learned  what  dangerous  neighbours  the  men  of  Canaan 
could  be.      Both  Greek  and  Phoenician  colonies  had,  in 
coarse  of  time,  to  submit  to  masters  of  their  own  stock. 
But  those  masters  were  not  parents  but  brethren.     Gades  Supremacy 

I*  f^ 

«nd  Utica,  Panormos  and  Motya,  once  free  cities  of  the  thage. 
Kjcenician  name,  lived  to  find  another  Phoenician  power 
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<^HAP.  I.  too  strong  for  them,  and  became  parts  of  a  great  Phoe- 
nician dominion.  But  the  power  under  whose  dominion 
they  fell  was  one  which  had  grown  up  alongside  of 
themselves;  they  yielded,  not  to  the  venerable  authority 
of  Tyre  or  Sidon,  but  to  the  youthful  presumption  of 
Carthage.  Hitherto  the  Greek  element  in  Sicily,  though 
far  from  being  everywhere  dominant,  had  been  decidedly 
the  strongest  element.  The  Phoenicians  had  withdrawn 
into  a  corner  of  the  island;  the  elder  nations  at  whose 
cost  both  Phoenicians  and  Greeks  had  settled  were  unable 
to  stand  against  the  new  comers,  and  had  largely  become 
Its  effect  their  subjects.  Carthage  then,  when  the  wholeJPhoenician 
Greek  /  powcr  of  Sicily  and  the  West  was  gathered  into  her  hands, 
citieB.  ^as  the  first  barbarian  power  by  which  tie  Greeks  of 
Sicily  were  really  threatened.  This  is  a  state  of  things 
!  which,  with  our  modem  notions  of  mother-country  and 
colony,  is  likely  to  be  misunderstood.  Carthage,  a 
Phoenician  city  in  Africa,  bearing  rule  over  Phoenician 
cities  in  Sicily,  has  the  air  of  a  mother-country  of  the 
modem  type,  bearing  rule  over  dependent  colonies*  It  is 
important  ever  to  bear  in  mind  that  Panormos,  Solous, 
and  Motya,  were  not  colonies  of  Carthage,  but  independent 
Phoenician  cities,  colonies  of  the  old  Phoenicia,  which 
another  colony  of  the  old  Phoenicia  had  brought  under 
subjection.  The  nearest  parallel  in  modem  times  would  be 
if  we  could  conceive  Australia  and  New  Zealand  becoming 
dependencies  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Among  the  Greeks  either  of  Sicily  or  of  Italy  there 

was    nothing   exactly  answering    to    this   dominion  over 

Compari-    kindred  cities  in  another  land.     Whatever  subjection  there 

son  with  ,1  I.*     4.*         X  •    i_i- 

Italy.  w^  among  them  was  subjection  to  nearer  neighbours. 
Sybaris,  Tarentum,  Syracuse,  put  on  more  or  less  of  the 
character  of  ruling  cities,  cities  ruling  over  Greek  as  well 
as  barbarian  subjects.  But  the  dominion  of  the  metropolis 
was  no  more  known  among  the  Greeks  than  it  was  among 
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their  enemies.     A  dominion   on  the  part  of  Chalkis  or    chap.  i. 
Corinth  or  Achaia  was  miknown  alike  in  the  peninsula 
which  came  to  call  itself  the  Greater  Hellas^  and  in  the 
yet  greater  island  which  Semitic  rivalry  kept  back  from 
an  equal  right  to  that  honourable  name. 

This  direct  rivalry  with  neighbours  in  the  same  land.  Relation  of 
neighboars  of  an  utterly  hostile  race  and  creed,  was  the  and  ^ 
qwcial    calling    of    the    Greeks    of    SicUy.      The    mere^^^**^ 
Doghbourhood  of  barbarians  was  common  to  them  with  neighbours. 
iQ,  fireekg  hfyond   the  bounds   of  old  Hellas^  and   the 
neighbourhood  of  barbarians  commonly  implied  strife  with 
barbarians.     And  distinctly  marked  as  was  the  special 
calling  of  the   Sicilian  Greeks^  a  calling  in  which  the 
Greeks  of  Italy  had  but  a  small  share^  yet  the  position  of 
the  Greeks  of  Sicily  and  that  of  the  Greeks  of  Italy — the 
SikeU^W  and  the  liaMoi^f^icr'^Be  their  own  names  in  their 
own  tongue — still  had  something  in  common.     There  are 
points  in  which  the  Greeks  of  the  central  island  and  the 
central  peninsula  agree  together,  and  which  supply  a  marked 
distinction  between  them  and  the  Greeks  of  the  old  Greek 
land,  of  the  further  East^  and  of  the  further  West.  Neither  Compari- 
Athens   nor    Miletos    nor,  Massalia    had    to    deal   with  Qreeka 
barbarian  neighbours  of  the  same  kind  either  as  those  who  elsewhere; 
threatened  Tarentum  or  as  those  who  threatened  Syracuse. 
The  cities  of  old  Greece  had  indeed^  strictly  speaking,  no 
barbarian  neighbours  at  all;  their  strife   with   barbarian 
enemies  implied  that  either  the  Greek  or  the  barbarian  had 
inTaded  the  land  of  the  other.     And  the  Greek  colonies  in 
other  lands  commonly  found  their  barbarian  neighbours 
either  so  much  weaker  or  so  much  stronger  than  themselves 
18  to  shut  out  that  position  of  rivalry  which  in  different 
ways  marks  the  life  both  of  the  Sikeliots  and  the  Italiots. 
Oxer  native   tribes    of    inferior    civilization    and   slight 
material  power  the  Greek  colony  could  easily  establish  its 
npremacy.     We  cannot  speak  of  the  Sikel,  hardly  of  the 
VOL.  I.  c 
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CHAP.  I.  Messapian  ^,  as  the  abiding  rival  of  the  Sicilian  or  Italian 
Greek.  Nor  on  the  other  hand  can  we  speak  of  rivalry, 
where,  as  in  Asia,  the  Greek  stood  face  to  face  with 
with  the  powerful  barbarian  kingdoms.  The  Greeks  of  Asia  waged 
AiU.  ^  ^o  abiding  strife  against  enemies  who  so  easily  became 
their  masters.  After  their  early  struggles,  first  with  the 
Lydian  and  then  with  the  Persian,  they  remain  nearly 
passive,  save  when  the  Athenian,  the  Spartan,  and  the 
Macedonian,  steps  in,  each  in  turn,  as  a  deliverer.  From 
such  subjects  the  Great  King  demanded  submission  and 
tribute,  and  little  more.  Under  Persian  supremacy  the 
Greek  cities  were  neither  destroyed  nor  barbarized;  they 
remained  Greek  cities,  fallen  from  their  old  independence, 
but  keeping  their  Greek  life  untouched.  The  fell  of  the 
Persian  power  gave  actual  freedom  to  some,  and  transferred 
the  others  to  the  rule  of  masters  of  their  own  speech.  If 
all  in  their  turn  came  under  the  rule  of  one  great  Italian 
city,  we  may  in  their  case  boldly  leap  over  the  ages,  and 
say  that  their  subjection  to  its  rule  was  but  the  first  step 
to  the  transfer  of  its  name  and  power  to  the  European,  and 
even  to  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosporos.  Asia  was  one 
day  to  be  the  true  Romania ;  by  a  strange  turn  of  fortune, 
the  true  Emperor  of  the  Romans  was  to  reign  in  Greek 
Nikaia,  and  free  Philadelphia  was  to  hold  out  against  the 
Ottoman,  as  free  Seleukeia  had  held  out  against  the 
Parthian. 
The  The  Greek  colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily  led  a  more  stirring 

and  the  and  a  more  wearing  life.  Something  that  may  be  truly 
called  rivalry  with  the  barbarians  may  be  seen,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Sikeliots,  so  in  that  of  the  Italiots  also.  They 
had  both  to  strive  with  barbarian  enemies  who  were  more 
nearly  on  their  own  level  than  the  Gaulish  neighbour  of 
Massalia  and  the  Libyan  neighbour  of  Kyren^,  or  again 

*  Notwitlistanding  one  great  Messapian  victory  over  Greek  neighbooTB,  of 
which  we  still  have  to  speak. 


Italians. 
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than  the  great  kingdoms  that  overshadowed  the  Greeks    chap.  i. 

of  Asia.     In  Italy^  no  less  than  in  Sicily^  the  Greek  had 

to   strive  with  barbarian  commonwealths  whose  physical 

strength^  greater  than  that  of   the  Greeks,  was   guided 

by  a  political  and  military  skill  approaching  to  that  of 

the    Greeks   themselves.      The  Phoenician   rivals   of  the  Political 

SikeliotSy  Asiatics  settled  on  African  ground^  seemed^  by  Cftrtbage. 

their  settlement  in  the  Western   seas^  to  have  been  in 

some  sort  brought  within  the  range  of  European  polity. 

The    constitution    of   Carthage  was  by  Aristotle  found 

worthy   of    careful    study;    by  Polybios    it    was    found 

worthy  of  an  elaborate  comparison  with  the  constitutions 

of  Sparta  and  of  Rome.     That  those  three  names  come 

80  close  together  bears   directly  on  the  position  in  the 

world  of  the  Italiot  Greeks,  and  of  the  Sikeliot  Greeks 

ilso.     The   barbarian   rivals   of  the  Sikeliots  were  utter  Contrart  of 

"PhrwTii- 

aliens^  not  only  to  the  fellowship  of  Hellas  but  to  the  dans  and 
Idlowship  of  Europe.     Still  they  were  aliens  who  could  ^**""^' 
enter  into  equal  rivalry  with  Europeans  and  with  Hel- 
loes.    But  the  barbarian  rivals  of  the  Italiots  were  Eu- 
ropeans of  the  same  stock  with  themselves.     They  were 
tEe  valiant  nations  of  central   Italy,  the   kinsmen   and 
forerunners  of  the  Roman;   at  a  later  stage  the  foe  was 
the  Roman  himself.     The   great  strife  of  the  Italiot  in 
short  was  waged  with  the  native  nations  of  Italy.     The 
great  strife  of  the   Sikeliot   was  waged,   not   with   the 
native  nations  of  Sicily,  but  with   rival   colonists   from 
other  lands. 

This  difference  in  the  position  of  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  and 
of  Italy  with  regard  to  the  native  inhabitants  is  deeply  in- 
structive. Up  to  a  certain  stage,  the  relation  is  the  same  in 
both  lands.  In  this  rapid  sketch  I  may  assume  a  doctrine 
which  at  a  later  stage  I  hope  to  examine  more  fully.  This  The  Sikel 
is  the  doctrine  that  the  Greeks  found  the  greater  part  of  developed 
Sicily  in  the  hands  of  Aryan  inhabitants,  near  kinsfolk  of      ^' 

C  a 
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oHAP.  I.    the  Italian  nations  in  general^  and  not  only  near  kinsfolk 
of  the  Italian  nations  in  general^  but  of  the  same  im- 
mediate  stock   as   the   men  who   fenced  in   the  soaring 
height  of  Tusculum  and  the  lowlier  hills  of  the  primseval 
Rome.     The  Sikel  in  short  I  hold  to  be  an  undeveloped 
Latin.     He  had  lagged  far  behind  his  kinsfolk  in  Italy^ 
because  his  land  had  drawn  to  itself  foreign  settlers  from 
the  beginning.     The  national  growth  of  the  elder  nations 
of  Sicily  was  checked  by  the  coming  of  the  ^c^nician 
ABsimiia-    and  the  Greek.    When  the  Sikel's  day  of  progress  came^ 
Sikels  by    ^^  ^^00^  ^^^  shape  of  assimilation  to  the  Greeks  of  gradual 
Greeks.      adoption  into  the  Greek  body.     The  distinction  between 
■  Sikel  Mid  Sikeliot^between  the  folk  of  the  land  and  the 
Greeks  who  had  settled  in  their  land,  the.  di«^'"^^'^"  so 
.    strongly  drawn  in  the  days  of  Thucydides,  died  out  slowly 
but  surely^    and  was   wholly  forgotten  in  the  days  of 
Early  hel-  Cicero.     So   the  people  of  the  extreme  south  ..of  Italy^ 
in  Southern  Sikels  and  others^   had  so   much  in   common   with  the 
Italy.         Greeks  that  they  could  be  changed  into  assimilated  Greeks 
at  a  far  earlier  time.     The  name  of  Greater  Hellas  set 
forth,    not  only  the  number  and   power  of   the   Greek 
colonies,  but  the  extent  to  which  the  native  nations  had 
accepted  the  Greek  tongue  and  general  Greek  culture  at 
their  hands.     But  the  nations  of  central  Italy  could  not 
Different    be  thus  dealt  with.     Among  them  no  Phoenician  and  no 
oentr^       Greek  could  ever  gain  a  lodgement;   they  were  able  to 
Italy.         develope  for  themselves  after  their  own  fashion,  without 
being  brought  under  the  influence  of  foreign  settlers  in 
their  own  land.     They  were  capable  of  receiving  a  large 
measure  of   Greek  culture   as   something  foreign;    they 
were  never  disposed   to  sink  their  national   life  in  that 
of  Greece.     They  had  reached  far  too  high   a  stage  of 
native  progress  to  become  adopted  children  of  the  Hell^c 
family.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Greeks  of  Italy  did  not 
come  across  any  great  Italian  dominion  like  that  of  Lydia 
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or  Persia,  any  power  which  might  indeed  eooqner,  but  cbap.  s 
which  let  the  conquered  live  on  as  useful  tribute-paying 
eubjecte.  And  they  had  not  as  yet  to  deal  with  the  more 
advanced  nations  of  Italy.  The  Roman  and  the  Samnite 
were  not  likely  to  be  hellenized,  but  they  were  open  to 
A  certain  form  of  Hellenic  influenoe ;  the  fionian  in  after 
days  cam'i'd  Hellenic  influence  with  him  wherever  he 
ounedjiis  .own  power.  But  when  the  ruder  branches  of  TheOrn, 
the  Sabellian  race,  nations  whom  the  Greek  could  neither  sgbBllli 
subdue  nor  assimilat*,  pressed  down  into  the  two  peninsula* 
which  the  Greek  had  so  largely  made  his  own,  they  ap- 
peared only  as  destroying  enemies.  As  they  did  not  ask 
fur  Greek  masters  or  Greek  teachers,  so  neitlier  did  they 
ask  for  Greek  subjects.  Just  as  with  the  Carthaginians 
in  Sicily,  their  object  was  not  merely  to  conquer,  but  to 
n)ot  out.  But  the  objects  sought  by  nations  at  this  stage 
are  seldom  steadily  aimed  at.  A  wasting  attack  may  be 
followed  by  an  interval  of  peace.  One  city  is  overthrown ; 
snothcr  is  merely  weakened ;  another,  it  may  be,  actually 
gsins  by  the  losses  of  its  fellows.  The  Greeks  of  Italy 
ted  this  kind  of  life  for  a  long  time.  Some  citia*  were 
dcMroyed  or  enslaved ;  others  kept  independence  and  pros- 
perity. The  intermediate  state  of  tributaries  or  provincials, 
the  lot  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  under  the  Persian,  their 
own  future  lot  onder  the  Koman,  did  not  as  yet  present 

itM^r. 

StiU  the  Italian  foes  of  the  Greeks  of  Italy  were  after  Dlffere^ 
dl  kinsmen.  They  were  European  ;  they  were  Aryan ;  bMb»ri 
tlwy  were,  however  little  they  deemed  of  it,  members  of  a 
omunon  household,  sharers  in  a  common  heritage.  The 
Qnek  o£  Sicily  had,  as  we  have  seen,  to  wage  a  deadlier 
9^St  with  utter  aliens.  It  is  important  at  once  to  mark 
fUa  distinction  in  the  general  history,  and  to  bear  in  mind 
bow  utterly  nntliought  of  it  was  in  the  minds  of  men  at 
the  time.     The  Lucanian  was  as  ruthless  a  destroyer  as 
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CHAP.  I.  the  Carthaginian^  and  he  was  &r  from  having  reached  the 
same  level  of  culture  and  polity  as  the  Carthaginian.  The 
cry  for  help  that  went  up  from  the  Greeks  of  Italy  to  the 
cities  and  princes  of  old  Greece  was  as  bitter  as  the  cry 
that  went  up  from  Sicily.  And  yet  the  difference  between 
the  kindred  and  the  alien  barbarian  made  itself  felt  even  at 
the  time.  There  is  most  likely  little  truth  of  fact,  but 
there  is  the  deepest  truth  of  moral  sentiment,  in  the  tale 
which  told  that  the  Syracusan  conqueror  made  it  one  of 
the  terms  of  peace  with  defeated  Carthage  that  no  more 
victims  should  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch.  The  prince 
who  could  impose  such  a  condition^  the  teller  of  history  or 
legend  who  could  conceive  such  a  condition  as  imposed, 
had  in  him  already  the  spirit  of  a  crusader^  one  might 
almost  say  the  spirit  of  an  apostle.  To  us  at  leasts  sur- 
veying the  whole  field  of  history^  the  difference  cannot  &.il 
Greece  and  evcr  to  be  present.  From  Gelon  onward  one  calling  is  laid 
^  '  on  the  Greeks  of  Sicily^  on  the  men  of  Syracuse  as  the 
foremost  of  the  Greeks  of  Sicily,  on  her  very  enemies  when 
they  seek  to  supplant  her  in  her  power,  and,  with  her 
power,  in  her  duties.  When  Alkibiades  led  the  fleet  of 
Athens  to  maintain  the  cause  of  Segesta  against  Selinous, 
he  might  seem  to  be  the  champion  of  the  barbarian  against 
the  Greek.  But  the  men  of  Segesta,  if  barbarians,  perhaps 
alien  barbarians,  were  not  threatening  barbarians.  They 
were  open  to  Hellenic  culture ;  and,  in  the  wide-spreading 
schemes  of  Athenians,  Syracuse  and  Segesta  alike  were  but 
steps  on  the  road  to  Carthage.  The  Semitio^ -asiemy^svTKs 
Wars  ever  at  the  gates  of  the  Greeks  of  Sicily.  It  takes  off 
Qyncuao  somewhat  from  the  shame  of  Dionysios,  it  adds  not  a  little 
and  Garth-  ^  ^Yie  glory  of  Timoleon,  to  have  been,  though  in  widely 
different  measures,  champions  of  Hellas  against  Canaan. 
We  forgive  AgathokI6s  half  his  crimes  when  he  boldly 
leads  the  hosts  of  Europe  into  Africa.  We  shut  our  eyes 
to  his  desertion  of  his  own  army,  when  we  remember  that 
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be  at  least  pointed  out  the  way  to  Regulus  and  Seipio  in  chap.  i. 
days  near  to  his  own^  and  to  Sicilian  kings  of  later  times^ 
to  Norman  Roger  and  Austrian  Charles.  And  among  the 
long  series  of  princely  deliverers  whom  old  Greece  and  the 
neighbouring  lands  sent  forth  to  free  Greek  Italy  from  the 
barbarians  of  Europe^  the  highest  place  belongs  to  that  one 
among  them  who  also  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  deliver 
the  Greeks  of  Sicily  from  the  barbarians  of  Africa.  No  FyrrhoB  at 
small  place  in  the  annals  of  European  victory  belongs 
to  the  day  when  Pyrrhos,  if  only  for  a  moment^  won 
Panormos  for  Hellas^  when,  before  the  Norman  or  the 
Roman,  the  Epeirot  nmde  the  Golden  Shell  an  European 
land.  The  two  greatest  days  of  Sikeliot  victory  on 
Sicilian  soil,  the  work  of  the  native  tyrant  and  of  the 
Corinthian  deliverer,  the  day  of  Himera  and  the  day  of 
Krimisos,  seem  for  the  moment  to  be  outdone  by  the  king 
who  came  from  a  more  distant  land,  from  a  land  less  purely 
Hellenic,  but  who,  as  compared  with  those  against  whom 
he  fought,  might  seem  a  countryman  indeed. 

This  series  of  deliverers  or  conquerors  who,  in  the  fourth 
century  before  Christ  and  in  the  first  years  of  the  third, 
come  forth  from  Greece  and  the  lands  near  Greece  to 
deliver  or  to  conquer  in  Greek  Italy  and  Sicily  form  a 
marked  feature  in  the  history  of  those  ages*  And,  as  every- 
thing Sicilian  must  have  its  cycle,  we  find  their  counter- 
parts also  in  later  times.  But  their  career  in  Sicily  is  Tendencies 
connected  with  a  feature  in  Sicilian  history  which  again  ^^'  **" 
distinguishes  it  from  that  of  Italy,  and  which  is  again  a 
natural  result  of  the  geographical  structure  of  the  land. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  divisions  of  races  in  the  island, 
notwithstanding  all  the  disputes  and  wars  between  cities 
of  the  same  race,  we  still  see  in  Sicilian  history  a  certain 
disposition  to  look  on  Sicily  as  a  whole.  This  feeling 
takes  the  form,  sometimes  of  attempts  to  unite  the  whole 
island  under  one  power,  sometimes  of  attempts  to  make  all 
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CHAP.  I. 


Sicilian 
rule  out  of 
Sicily. 


Italiftn 
rule  in 
Sicily. 


Invaders 
and  de- 
liverers 
from  old 
Greece. 


the  independent  powers  of  the  island  follow  a  common 
policy.     This  tendency  is  less  strongly  marked  in  Italy  in 
either  shape.     More  than  one  S}n-acusan  tyrant  is  spoken 
of,  somewhat  laxly  to  be  sure,  as  master^  or  even  king^  of 
all  Sicily ;    no  such  language  is  ever  used  of  any  Italiot 
ruler.     Sicily  again  was  more  than  once  made  the  centre 
of  a  dominion  out  of  Sicily,  whether  in  Italy  or  in  more 
distant  lands.     This^  to  be  sure^  grew  at  last  into  a  state 
of  things  in  which  a  king  bearing  the  Sicilian  title  held 
Sicily  in  bondage  from  an  Italian  capital.     The  earliest 
foretaste  of  Italian  rule  in  Sicily  was  when  Anazilas  of 
Ilh%ion  reigned   over   Sicilian  ZanklS.      But  for  some 
generations  the    course   of  things  runs  the   other  way. 
Under  the  first  Hieron  a  close  connexion  grows  up  be- 
tween Sicily  and  southern  Italy.      Under  Dionysios  and 
Agathokles  the  connexion  is  strengthened,  and  is  further 
extended  to  the  western  coasts  of  Greece  and  Illyricum. 
These  strivings  after  Italian  and  East-European  dominion 
from  a  Sicilian  centre,  repeated  as  they  were  in  the  days 
of  the  Norman  kings,  are  counterparts  to  the  earlier  and 
the   later  stage  of   intervention   in   Italian  and   Sicilian 
affairs  from  the  other  side  of  the  Ionian  sea.     We  may 
begin  with  the  Athenian  expedition.     Athens  sent  against 
Sicily  a  would-be  conqueror  in  the  person  of  Alkibiades, 
a   striver  after  conquest  against  his   will   in   the   person 
of  Nikias.     The  success   of  that  expedition  might  have 
led  to  the  dominion  of  a  city   of  old   Greece  in  Sicily, 
perhaps  in  Africa.      Presently  old  Greece,  instead  of  in- 
vaders of  Syracuse,  sent  her  champions.     Dion,  Spartan 
by  adoption,  Timoleon,  Corinthian  by  birth,  came  on  the 
errand   of   deliverance.      Then,  at  the  call  of  Tarentum, 
Sparta  and  Epeiros  sent  forth  a  line  of  princes,  who  come 
half  as  deliverers,  half  as  conquerors.  They  sought  doubtless 
to  do  what  they  could  to  deliver  the  Western  Greeks  from 
barbarian  attack,  but  they  further  aimed  at  founding  a 
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^uKk    dominion    in    the   West,   in    balance    the    Gret'k    chap,  u 
dominion    which   the   Ma4?edoniuDB   had   founded    in   the  1 

East.     They  too  have  their  cycle.     They  are  repeated  in  Later       I 
ft  later  series  of  eonquerora  and  deliverers,  some  of  whom  and'^de-l 
oome,   like  tUem,   from    the    Greek-speaking  lands  of  the  '"*'«'■■ 
£aBt,     Bttlisarius,  Georj^e  Maniakus,  Roger  of  Hauteville, 
Peter  and  Frederick  of  Aragon,  perhaps  even  Charles  of  I 

BonrixHi  in  his  on-n  eyes,  answer  to  the  series  from  AreLi- 
damos  to  Pyrrhos,  and  stand  distinguished  from  simple  J 

conquerors  like  Henry  the  Sixth  and  Charles  of  Anjoii. 
And,  last  of   all,  the  unsullied  glory  of  Timoleoo  shines  I 

forth  agtun  in  the  unsullied  glory  of  Garibaldi.  But  the 
preecnee    of    foreign  deliverers  in  any  land  does  in  truth  | 

prove  the  same  sad  truth  as  the  presence  of  conquerors.  I 

1^  cry  for  help  that  brought  the  Spartan  and  the  E[>eirot 
to  Italy  and  Sicily  proved  that  the  Greeks  of  Italy  and 
Sicily  could  no  longer  keep  their  freedom  for  themselves. 

Bnt  the  history  of  this    time   proves   more  than   this.  Doom  of 
The  &Uiire  of  every  such  dcbverer,  whether  to  deliver  or  to  indepeo-  I 

conquer,  showed  that  neither  Greek  independence  nor  Greek  ^b"!^.™! 
*  dumiuiml 

dominion  was  futed  to  abide   in  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  in  the 
lands.     All  schemes,  whether  formed  east  or  west  of  the  J 

Ionian  sua,  whieh  dreamed  of  a  great  Greek  dominion  in  >^ 

the  Western  lands,  nay  even  all  schemes  which  dreamed      f        I 
of  a  Sicily  wholly   freed   from    Semitic   masters   by  the 
fwonl  of  the  Syraiusan,  the   Corinthian,  or  the  Kpeirot, 
were  alike   doomed   to  disappointment.     The  decree  had  Miwinn  oi 


uhwnpioQship  of  Europe  against  Asia  and  the  lordship  of 
the  whole  Mediterranean  world.  That  decree  was  not  to 
tv  tamed  aside  in  favour  of  any  man  of  Hellenic  birth, 
wliifther  king  or  tyrant  or  republican  leader.  A  day 
na  indeed  to  come  when  the  very  lands  which  were 
BMr  Btnven  for,  Tarentum  and  Syracuse  and  Panonnos, 
•tee  to  form   part   of    the   Empire    of   Greek- speaking 
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cBjir.  L  prhiccfi,  eeoding  forth  their  biddiLg  from  m  Greek  city. 
Bat  that  dominion  was  resenred  for  princes  who,  Greek 
as  they  might  be  in  speech,  still  held  the  name  and  tra- 
ditions of  Rome.  If  Panormos  and  Sjraeose  came  to  do 
suit  and  senrice  to  Byzantium,  it  was  because  the  city  by 
the  Boi>poro8  had  pat  on  the  name  and  garb  of  the  city  by 
the  Tiber.  The  teaching,  no  less  than  the  raling,  of  all  the 
Western  lands  was  to  be  the  mission  of  the  great  Latin 
Diftmki  city.  The  successors  of  Alexander  in  their  Eastern  range 
(httfct  «nd  helped  on  the  destiny  of  Rome ;  the  like  success  on  the 
^^j^  part  of  Pyrrhos  in  the  West  would  have  stood  in  its  way, 
Weirt.  jjerhaps  checked  it  for  ever.  Greek  dominion  in  Asia 
paved  the  way  for  the  dominion  of  Rome,  when  the  day 
for  Rome's  Asiatic  conquests  had  come.  But  a  Greek 
dominion  in  Sicily  and  southern  Italy  might  have  grown 
into  a  Greek  dominion  over  Latium  and  Etniria,  over  Africa 
and  Spain  and  Gaul.  Such  a  dominion  would  have  stifled 
the  very  life  of  Rome  before  her  place  in  the  world  was 
fully  fixed,  while  she  was  still  only  striving  for  the  first 
rank  amoDg  native  Italian  powers.  The  full  success  even 
of  Dionysios  or  Agathokles,  yet  more  the  full  success 
of  Archidamos  or  Alexander  or  Kleonymos  or  Pyrrhos, 
would  have  changed  the  whole  course  of  the  world's 
history.  Had  they  done  what  they  sought  to  do,  Rome 
could  not  have  been  what  Rome  was  to  be.  Further  than 
that  it  were  vain  to  speculate. 

The  strife  between  Greek  and  Phoenician  was  left  im- 

iinished  so  far  as  it  was  a  local  and  national  strife  between 

Greek  and  Pha?nician.      The   strife  between  Europe  and 

Africa   was  to  be  decided;  but  it  was  to  be  decided  by 

Helatioii  of  another  champion  of  Europe.     It  might  seem  a  hard  freak 

(lulivortri*    **^  destiny  which  at  last  called  in  a  barbarian  city  to  do  the 

to  Komo.     yy^^Yk  at  which  so  many  Greek  conunonwealths  and  princes 

luul  toiled  in  vain.     When  we  come  to  the  enterprises  of 

the  Spartan  and  Epeirot  princes,  we  feel  at  once  that  the 
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area  of  our  tale  is  widened.     We  step  out  of  the  narrower    chap.  i. 

world   of  Hellas,  wherever  Hellas  may  be  planted^   into 

the  broader  world  in  which  Hellas,  Rome,  and  Carthage 

all  play  their  parts.     We  step  in  sTiort  from  the  world  of 

Thucydides  into  the  wider  world  of  Polybios.     Of  the  two 

Epeirot  kings  who  came  to  support  the  cause  of  Hellas  in 

the  West^  the  career  of  Alexander  was  wholly  Italian,  the 

career  of  Pyrrhos  was  both  Italian  and  Sicilian.   But  by  this 

time  an  Italian  career  meant  something  other  than  it  had  Alexander. 

meant  in  the  days  of  Dionysios.     It  now  could  hardly  fail 

to  mean  some  contact  with  the  city  which  in  Alexander's 

day  was  fast  growing  to  be  the  head  of  Italy^  which  by 

the  time  of  Pyrrhos  had  all  but  become  such.     Alexander 

had  his  dealings  with  Rome ;  but  they  were  friendly ;  in  his 

day  Rome  and  the  Greek  cities  had  still  common  enemies. 

When  the  next  king  of  his  house  came  all  was  changed. 

The  dealings  between   Pyrrhos   and   Rome   stand  out  Pyrrhos,    , 
among  the  chief  events,  not  only  in  the  life  of  Pyrrhos, 
bat  in  the  life  of  Rome.     But  if  Pyrrhos,  in  his  Italian  his  rela- 
career,  had  to  fight  against  Rome,  in  his  less  renowned  ^o^ie  and 
Sicilian  career  he  had  to  fight  against  Carthage.     In  his  Carthage, 
day  a  Greek  champion,  whether  the  deliverer  of  elder  Greek 
cities  or  the  founder  of  a  new  Greek  dominion  for  himself, 
had  to  deal  with  both  the  great  barbarian  commonwealths 
of  the  West.     They  might  be  rivals  and  enemies  to  one 
another ;  but  they  were  alike  enemies  to  him.     And  now 
the  truth  stood  forth  with  fearful  clearness  that  one  or 
other  of  those  barbarian  commonwealths  was  destined  to 
be  the  mistress  of  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  Greeks.     In 
Italy  indeed  the  question  hardly  arose ;  there  the  destiny 
of  Borne  was  clear.     But  Sicily  was  to  be,  as  Pyrrhos  said, 
the  wrestling  ground  for  the  two  mighty  rivals  ^.     The  War  for 
^  ar  for  Sicily    was   now   to   be   waged,  a   greater  war  between 

Pint  Pyrrhos,  33;  oiar  dwoXtlwo/Juyt  Sf  <pi\ott  Kapxtj^ovion  Kal  'Fcjfjuuois 
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CHAP.  I.    for  Sicily  than  had  been  ever  waged  before,  a  war  to  be 

Rome  and   waged  on  the  soil  and  on  the  waters  of  Sicily^  but  in  which 

B.  c.  264-    the  folk  of  Sicily,   of  whatever   race,   were   to  play  a 

^^^'  secondary  part  indeed.     The  alternative  must  have  seemed 

a  strange  one ;  it  perhaps  hardly  came  into  the  minds  of 

men  in  Sicily,  even  when  Pyrrhos,  son-in-law  of  Agathokl^ 

set  forth  to  cross  the  Ionian  sea.     On  one  side  was  Semitic 


Carthage,  the  old  enemy,  known  and  dreaded  for  ages, 
mistress  of  the  seas,  mistress  of  boundless  wealth  to  call 
into  her  service  the  stoutest  barbarians  of  every  kind. 
What  blows  she  could  deal  men  had  learned  long  ago  at 
Selinous,  at  Himera,  and  at  Akragas.  On  the  other  hand, 
but  yesterday  in  the  background,  but  daily  advancing 
nearer  and  nearer,  firm  in  her  seat  on  the  central  throne  of 
Italy  and  of  Europe,  strong  in  the  arms  and  weapons  of 
her  own  citizens  and  colonists,  stood  Aryan,  Italian,  Latin, 
Borne.  It  was  between  commonwealths  like  these,  im- 
measurably stronger  than  any  Greek  colony,  long  dangerous 
even  to  an  union  of  Greek  colonies,  that  the  Greeks  of 
Sicily  had  now,  not  to  choose,  but  simply  to  accept  the 
issue  of  the  struggle  between  the  two  mighty  rivals. 
This  was  another  fate  from  anything  that  had  been  offered 
to  the  Greeks  of  Asia.  Rome  and  Carthage  knew  better 
how  to  deal  with  their  own  strength  than  the  unwieldy 
kingdoms  of  the  East.  A  wide  gulf  parts  the  policy  either 
of  the  Roman  or  of  the  Punic  senate  from  the  pride 
and  passion  of  an  Asiatic  despot.  But  a  wider  gulf 
still  parts  the  transplanted  city  of  Canaan  from  the  city 
born  and  bred  on  the  soil  of  Italy.  Against  the  foreign 
mercenaries  of  Carthage  the  Greek  cities,  amid  many 
defeats  and  cruel  losses,  could  still  bear  up.  The  native 
legions  of  Rome  were  too  strong  for  them  and  for 
Carthage  too. 
Victory  of  The  victory  then  was  at  least  won  for  Europe.  The 
Europe.      War  for  Sicily  was  decided  by  the  driving  out  of  the 
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ieian  from  her  coasts,  by  the  siibmission  of  the  Greek 
to  %  dominion  wbit-h,  if  foreign,  was  still  European.  In 
Rome  the  Greeks,  in  Sicily  and  elsewhere,  found  a  mietress 
who  deigried  to  learn  of  them,  and  who,  in  all  her  conquests, 
cftnied  with  her  the  speech  and  some  measure  of  the  culture 
of  Hellas.  But  it  was  hard  that  Sicily  should  be  as  it 
were  held  up  to  mankind  as  the  typical  example  of  Bubjec- 
tion,  as  the  land  in  which  Rome  first  tried  her  prentice 
buid  at  foreign  dominion.  The  event  of  the  War  for 
Sicily  left  Rome  mistress  of  her  first  province,  gracious 
patroness  of  her  first  dependent  kingdom.  Both  -were  on 
Sidlian  soil.  It  fell  to  the  central  laud  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  set  the  standard  for  each  of  the  two  relations 
tfaroog^b  wbicb  so  many  other  lands,  Greek  and  barbarian, 
were  to  pass. 

Here  then,  with  the  appearance  o£  Rome  in  Sicilian 
affairs,  leading,  as  everywhere,  before  long,  to  the  Bupre- 
inacy  of  Rome  over  Siedy,  the  history  of  the  independent 
Greek  cities  of  Sicily  comes  to  an  end.  That  Iiistory  t^lls, 
finrt,  o£  their  growth  at  the  expense  of  weaker  barbarian 
neighbours ;  then  of  their  eiruggles  to  defend  their  inde- 
pendence and  Greek  life  against  more  powerful  barbarian 
Belabours.  And  this  definition,  allowing  for  the  difference 
of  the  barbarian  neighbours  who  have  to  be  striven  against, 
will  «erTO  tor  the  Greek  cities  of  Ita-ly  no  less  than  for  those 
of  Sicily.  From  henceforth,  for  nearly  eleven  hundred 
jrcan,  the  destinies  of  Sicily  followed  thedestinies  of  the 
Eoman  pciwer  under  the  various  sba])e3  which  the  Roman 
power  pat  on.  But  before  those  ele^'en  centuries  had  been 
ndconod,  tie  question  came  more  than  once,  to  which  of 
two  dirtKtoDS  of  a  divided  Roman  power  Sicily,  like  other 
pcovinoH,  should  belong.  In  the  partings  asunder  of  the 
tkini,  fourth,  and  fifth  centuries  after  Christ,  when  the 
Empire  was  not  formally  divided,  when  two  or  three 
Ai^iuti  still   reigned  as  Imperial  colleagues,  geography 
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CHAP.  I.    prevailed,  and  Sicily  fell  to  the  share  of  the  prince  who 

Sicily         ruled  in  Italy.    For  a  while  indeed,  by  one  of  the  strangest 

Vandals,     of  the  cycles  in  her  history,  Sicily  was  parted  from  Italy, 

A,  D.  440-   paj-ted  from  Rome,  but  not  parted  from  Western  Europe. 

Teutonic  Africa — ^the  form   seems   strange;   but  it  sets 

forth   a  fact   which   was   more   than   momentary — could 

do  what  Punic  Africa  had  never  done.     Carthage,  under 

her  Vandal   king,  ruled   over  Syracuse  as  well   as   over 

Under        Panormos.     Presently  Sicily  passed  back  to  the  fellowship 

Bast' 

Goths.        of  Italy,  to  the  dominion  of  the  lord  of  Italy,  when  the  lord 

cic *  ^^^~   ^^  I^ly  W8^  i^  truth  a  Gothic  king,  even  if  he  were, 

according  to  some  shadowy  formula,  a  lieutenant  of  the 

one  Augustus  who  reigned   in  the  New  Rome.     Then, 

while  the  Empire  was  still  one,  but  when  the  Old  Rome 

had  in  a  manner  ceased  to  be  Roman,  Syracuse  and  Naples 

were  won  back  for  the  Roman  power,  the  first  fruits  of 

a  new  conqueror  or  deliverer  from  the  Greek-speaking  lands 

Recovery    of  the  East.     Belisarius  came,  with  more  success,  on  the 

Jains.        same  errand  as  Alexander  and  Pyrrhos ;  but  he  came,  not 

A.  D.  535.    ^  gg^  ^p  ^  Qreek  dominion  in  the  West,  but  to  win  back 

Sicily  and  Italy,  Africa  and  Spain,  for  the  dominion  of 

their  own  Emperor  in  the  East.     And,  as  Sicily  passed  to 

the  rule  of  the  New  Rome  while  the  Old  Rome  was  still 

held  by  the  Goth,  so  she  remained  under  its  rule  after  the 

Old  Rome  had  passed  away  to  the  allegiance  of  the  Frank. 

Sicily  part  When  the  Empire  was  split  asunder  for  ever,  when  the 

Ei^g^rn      Emperors  of  East  and  West  were  no  longer  colleagues  but 

^^^800-   ^^^^^  *^^  enemies,  when  they  represented  rival  nations 

827  (965).   and  rival  tongues,  Sicily,  foremost  of  Greek  islands,  abode 

under  the  dominion  of  that  Roman  power  which  spake  the 

tongue  of  Greece,  not  of  that  which  halted  between  the 

tongues  of  Italy  and  Germany, 

The  And  now  the  greatest  of  all  the  cycles  of  Sicilian  history 

in  Sicily,    was  to  begin.     The  final  division  of  the  Empire  had  hardly 
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been  made,  it  had  been  but  for  a  few  years  settled  which  of    chap.  i. 
the  representatives  of  the  Roman  power  should  bear  rule  in  ^^q^^^" 
Sicily  and  Southern  Italy,  when  the  same  state  of  things 
came  back  which  had  been  before  Sicily  had  seen  a  Roman 
soldier.     The  central   island  of  the  Mediterranean   was 
again  to  become  the  battlefield  of  the  nations  which  sur- 
round the  Mediterranean.     The  strife  between  Aryan  and  Renewed 
Semitic  man  was  fought  again  on  its  soil,  and  this  time  in  races  and 
a  shape  made  keener  by  the  most  sharply  drawn  of  all  ^'*^*^- 
differences  between  creed  and  creed.     Marked  as  was  the 
line  between  the  creed  of  Athen^  and  the  creed  of  Moloch, 
it  was  fiuntly  drawn  compared  with  the  line  which  parted 
the  creed  of  Christ  from  the  creed  of  Mahomet.     The  very  Opposition 
nearness  of  the  two  creeds  in  origin  and  dog^a^  both  tianity  and 
Semitic  in  birth,  both  monotheistic  in  teaching,  made  them  ^"*™* 
more  distinctly  rival  creeds  than  any  two  forms  of  poly- 
theism could  ever  be.     The  gods  of  Greece  and  the  gods  of 
Carthage  might  strive  with  each  other  as  the  protecting 
powers  of  opposing  nations ;  but  the  new  creed  of  Rome,  the 
new  creed  of  Africa,  alike  gave  itself  out  as  the  one  saving 
tmth  for  all  mankind.     Sicily  was  now  to  be  striven  for 
between  Mussulmans  speaking  a  tongue  akin  to  the  tongue 
of  Hamilkar  and   Christians  who   still   spoke   the   very 
tongue  of  either  Hieron.     Again  was  Sicily  divided  be- 
tween men  who  had  Spain  and  Africa  in  their  rear,  and 
men  who  had  in  their  rear  the  Greek  lands  that  now  bore 
the  name  of  Romania.     Again  was  Syracuse  the  head  of  a 
Grreek  Sicily  and  Panormos  the  head  of  a  Semitic  Sicily. 
For  two  hundred  years  the  strife  went  on.     Africa  and  The 
Islam  advanced ;  Europe  and  Christendom  fell  back ;  but  inquest, 
they  fell  back  step  by  step,  holding  fast  to  this  fortress,  ^-^^-^^7- 
winning  back  that  from  the  enemy.     Then,  more  than  Recovery 
»  new  Pyrrhos,  almost  a  new  Timoleon,  Georgios  Maniakes  Ma^kfts 
came  from  the  eastern  lands  to  free  for  a  moment  no  ^-  ^-  '038- 
onall  port  of  the  great  island  from  barbarian  rule.     The 
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CHAP.  I.    Saracen  indeed  did  more  than  the  Cartha^nian  ever  could 

do ;  for  two  periods,  neither  of  great  length,  the  second  &j 

less  than  a  generation  of  mankind,  he  tore  away  the  whole 

island  from  Europe,  and  made,  not  only  lordly  Syracuse, 

but  more  stout-hearted  Tauromenion,  into  cities  of  Islam 

Ck>mplete    a>nd  of  Africa.     In  the  last  years  of  the  tenth  century,  in 

poflsesrion.  *^®  Central  years  of  the  eleventh,  Sicily  knew  the  Greek 

A.D.965-  tongue  only  as  the  speech,  and  Christianity  only  as  the 

A.D.  1045 T- creed,   of  helpless   subjects   of   Semitic  and   Mussulman 

1060.  . 

masters. 

Sonthern         But  the  cvclcs  of  Sicilian  history  had  to  be  run  out  in 

Ttji.1v  V^iuif- 

Boman.  their  fulness.  All  this  while  the  old  connexion  between 
Sicily  and  southern  Italy  still  went  on.  In  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries  after  Christ  the  phenomena  of  the  fifth 
and  fourth  centuries  before  Christ  seemed  in  those  lands  to 
have  come  back.  At  the  final  division  of  the  Empire,  if 
Sicily  clave  to  the  Eastern,  the  Greek-speaking,  Rome,  so 
did   at  least   a  remnant  of   southern   Italy.      And  that 

Imperial     remnant  presently  became  more  than  a  remnant.     If  the 

in  Italy.  East-Roman  power  fell  back  in  Sicily,  in  Calabria  and 
Apulia  it  advanced.  The  ninth  century,  which  saw  the 
constant  advance  of  the  Saracen  in  the  island,  saw  Saracen, 
Frank,  and  Lombard,  give  way  before  the  growing  power 
of  the  Eastern  Caesar.  The  Saracen  nowhere  won  such  a 
lasting  dominion  in  Italy  as  he  won  in  Sicily.  For  the 
most  part  he  appeared  only  as  a  passing  ravager ;  where  he 
did  establish  himself  more  firmly,  it  was  still  not  beyond 
the  power  of  Christendom  to  dislodge  him.  Almost  at  the 
moment  when  Syracuse  was  lost  to  Christendom,  Bari  was 

A.D.  871.  won  back.  To  win  Bari  back  needed  indeed  the  united 
strength  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Caesars ;  but  it  was 
the  lord  of  the  East  that  kept  the  prize.  In  the  brilliant 
days  of  the  great  Macedonian  dynasty,  there  was  again  a 
Greece,  if  not  a  Greater  Greece,  in  Italy.  Our  own 
Chronicles  bear  witness  how  the  Emperor  Otto  went  to 
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war  with  the  Saracens  in  Greeklaiid  ^,     In  the  last  years  of    ch.vp.  i. 
the  tenth  century,  when  not  a  foot  of  ground  in  Sicily 
remained  to  any  Christian  power^  the  Eastern  Emperor 
still  held  on  Italian  soil  a  dominion  which  might  by  itself 
have  passed  for  no  despicable  kingdom. 

And  now  both  the  lands  of  Greek  colonization  in  the  Umon  of 
West  were  to  be  brought  once  more  together  under  the  Soathem 
dominion  of  a  Western  power.     Looking  at  Sicily  alone,  J^e  N^r-  ^^ 
we  might  say  that,  in  the  eleventh  century  after  Christ,  "^^b- 
as  in  the  third  century  before  Christ,  she  passed   under 
the  dominion  of  the  power  which  was  then  supreme  in 
the  neighbouring  lands  of  the  peninsula.     But  the  nature 
of  the  conquering  power  was  widely  different  in  the  two 
cases.     In  the  later  day  it  was  no  longer  an  Italian  power 
holding  the  supremacy  over  all  Italy.     Still  less  was  it 
an  Italian  city  bearing  rule  over  other  Italian  cities  and 
leagacB.     The  elder  day  of  Italian  city-communities  was 
DOW  a  thing  of  a  past  millennium ;  the  younger  day  of 
Italian  city-communities  had  not  yet  begun.     Nor  was  it 
the  Csesar  of  the  West  who  displaced  his  Eastern  rival 
in  lands  in  which  to  Western  eyes  the    Eastern   Csesar 
might  well  seem  an  intruder.     It  was  not  Rome  in  any  Action  of 
shape,  except  so  far  as  the  Roman  Bishop  found  it  con- 
venient to  bless  the  arms  which  he  found  too  strong  for 
him,  except  so  far  as  every  conquest  wrought  by  men  who 
held  the  Latin  creed  and  spoke  a  dialect  of  the   Latin 
speech  might  be  set  down  among  Rome's  moral  conquests. 
The  power  which  now  grew  up  in  Southern  Italy,  which, 
when  grown,  passed  on  to  the  conquest  or  the  deliverance 
of  Sicily,  was  the  power  of  a  handful  of  adventurers  from 
a  distant  land,  who,  from  pilgrims,  mercenaries,  or  free- 
booters, gradually  changed  into  mighty  princes.     And  the 

'  Chron.  Ab.  983 ;  "And  ]^  ilcan  geare  for  Odda  Romana  casere  to 
Qrwland^  and  |>a  gemette  he  Jwera  Sarcena  mycelc  fyrde  cumen  up  of  ue.*' 
We  may  haTe  to  come  to  this  again. 

VOL.  I.  D 
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CHAP.  I.    land  from  which   they  came,  the   stock   of   which   they 
sprang,  were  such  as  at  once  to  bring  the  history  of  the 
great  island  of  the  Mediterranean  into  the  closest  con- 
nexion with  the  history  of  the  great  island  of  the  Ocean. 
Advance  of  The  land  which  sent  -forth  the  conquerors  of  Apulia  and 
mans  in      Sicily  sent  forth  also  the  conquerors  of  England.     And  if 
Sicif  *"^    in  England  the  prince  of  the  Norman  duchy  could  win 
himself  a  royal  crown,  in  Sicily  the  house  of  a  simple 
Norman  gentleman  could  rise  to  higher  honours  still.    The 
sons  of  Tancred  of  Hauteville  grew  into  counts,  dukes, 
kings,  and  emperors.      Their  royal  crown  indeed  they  held 
of  an  ecclesiastical  superior ;  but  their  very  homage  made 
them  mightier.      The  vassals  of  the   Holy  See   were  its 
The  King-  Hereditary  Legates.      Rulers  alike  of  Church  and  State, 
Sicily.        they  grasped  both  the  swords  which  in  other  lands  were 
held   in  separate,   often   in    hostile,   hands.      Under  her 
Norman  kings  Sicily  was  the  wonder  and  envy  of  the 
world.     Reigning  at  the  meeting-point  of  East  and  West, 
they  had  at  their  call  all  that  was  most  precious  in  East 
and  West  in  the  age  when  East  and  West  had  geographically 
changed  places.     Constantinople  and  Cordova  had  found  a 
third  rival  city  where  the  lord  of  Palermo  could  command 
the  skill  alike  of  Greek  and  Saracen  at  pleasure. 

Sicily  With   the   establishment   of   the  Norman  kingdom   of 

European 

and  Sicily   the    special    character    of   Sicilian    history   in    its 

oecumenical  aspect  comes  to  an  end.  The  Eternal  Ques- 
tion, reopened  by  the  sword  of  the  Saracen,  has,  as  far  as 
Sicily  is  concerned,  met  with  its  solution  by  the  sword  of 
the  Norman.  Sicily  became  for  ever  Aryan,  ^European,  Chris- 
tian. As  a  power,  she  was  now  all  these;  those  among  her 
inhabitants  to  Whom  the  names  do  not  apply  were  doomed 
to  die  out,  slowly  but  surely.  In  Sicily  the  great  question 
was  decided  earlier  than  it  was  in  either  of  the  lands 
with  which  Sicily  is  most  naturally  compared.      In  those 


Christian. 
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two  lands^  one  gremter  than  SieOr.  one  less,  one  to  the    chap.  :. 

m-est,  the  other  to  the  esst,  of  the  centnl  bhnd,  in  Spain  SieQj 

and  in  Cyprus^  the  same  strife  has  been  waged,  and  twice  crpna^ 

waged,  which  has  been  waged  in  Sicilr.     In  Spain  and  in 

Cyprus,  jost  as  in  Sicily,  the  struggle  between  West  and 

East  was  twice   waged,  and  in  the  second  time  of  its 

waging,  it  took  the  shape  of  a  strife  between  Christendom 

and  Islam*     Of  Cyprus  indeed  the  destinies  have  been  so  ffiMorr  ot 

Taried,  the  cycles  of  its  history  hare  been  so  complicated,   ^^^ 

that  it  would  be  &uer  to  say  that  there  the  strife  has  beai 

waged  thrice  than  twice  ^.     But  the  history  of  the  three 

lands,  looked  at  in  this  aspect,  as  it  presents  some  striking 

points  of  likeness,  presents  also  some  instructive  points  of 

difference.     In  the  first  stage  that  we  can  see,  the  strife 

of  East  and  West  in  Cyprus  must  have  shown  nearly  the 

same  features  which  it  showed  in  Sieilv.     As  in  Sicilv,  it  PhcniciMi 

was  first  a  strife  of  Greek  and  Phoenician,  then  a  strife  of  p^^^^ 

Greek  and  Persian,  within  the  island*     In  the  inherent 

interest  of  the  tale  the  strife  in  Cyprus  may  have  been 

folly  on  a  level  with  the  strife  in  Sicilv:   bat  it  has  not 

received — the  different  geographical  positions  of  Sicily  and 

Cyprus  could  hardly  allow  it  to  receive— the  same  measure 

of  poetic  and  historic  adornment  which  has  fallen  to  the 

lot  of  the  strife  in  Sicilv.      Yet  Herodotus  has  told  us 

somewhat  of  one  act  in  the  Cypriot  drama,  and  Isokrates 

has  told  us  somewhat  of  another.     If  Evagoras  is  not  a 

Timoleon  or  a  Garibaldi,  he  may  rank  beside  the  second 

Hieron  as  a  prince  in  his  own  land,  and  beside  the  first  as 

an  actor  in  the  general  history  of  the  world.     The  later  Venetian 

strife,  the   strife  of  Christian  and   Mussulman,  may  be 

looked  at  either  as  a  single  struggle  of  nine  hundred  years, 

or  as  a  struggle  ended  for  a  while  with   the  Imperial 

recouquest,  and  beginning  again  with  the  war&re  of  Turk 

^  See  the  itory  of  Cyprus  in  Bishop  Stubbs'  Lectures  on  Mediaeval  and 
Modern  HivUsj,  p.  1 79  et  seqq. 

D  2 
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CHAP.  I.    and  Venetiaru      But  in  either  case  it  is  a  strife  wag^ 
rather  for  Cyprus  than  in  Cyprus ;    the  island  is  tossed 
to   and  fro   between    endless    Christian  and   Mussulman 
powers,  a  tale  which  cannot  reach  the  interest  of  the  long 
strife  waged  for  Spain  and  in  Spain,  for  Sicily  and  in 
Sicily,  the  fate   of  tlie  land  decided  by  a  duel  of  a^es 
A.  D.  1878.  on  its  own  soil.     And  unless  we  are  to  bring  in  a  strange 
and  doubtful  event  of  our  own  days,  one  of  those  meagre 
instalments  of  right  which  may  make  its  final  victory 
more  distant,   the   final   issue    of   the   Cypriot    struggle 
was,   unlike  those   of   Spain    and   Sicily,   in   favour    of 
the  worse    and   not  the  better  cause.     And   further,   in 
Cyprus   the  Latin   element,  the   rule  of  Poitevin  kings 
and  Venetian  dukes,  was  ever  the  rule  of  strangers ;  the 
land  was  a  Greek  land,  first  under  Latin  and  then  under 
Mussulman  dominion.     In  Sicily,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Greek  died  out  along  with  the  Saracen,  and  left  the  island 
wholly  Latin. 
Sicily  aud       If  we  tum  more  directly  to  compare  Sicily  and  Spain, 
»P»i»-        y^Q  shall  see  that,  in  the  great  peninsula,  the  strife,  in 
both  its  periods,  is  a  strife  in  which  the  championship  of 
Europe  is  in  the  hands  of   the  Latin.      The  Roman  in 
Spain  assimilated  alike   the  earlier   races  which  he  con- 
quered, and   the  Goth  and  the  Suevian   who   conquered 
strife  for    him.      In  Spain   the  first   form  of   strife   between   East 
between      and  West  takes  the   form   of  a   struggle,  and   a   short 
Carthi^     stiruggle,  between  Carthage  and  Rome  for  the  mastery 
of  the  peninsula.     Against  this  Sicily  has  to  set  the  far 
more  stirring  tale  of  her  most  brilliant  Hellenic  days,  the 
days  of  her  commonwealths  and  her  tyrants,  the  days  of 
Strife  of      Himera  and  of  Krimisos.     In  a  later  stage  of  the  cycle, 
man  and     the  strife  of  Mussulman  and  Christian,  Sicily  may  set  its 
in  Spain"    l^^i^^^red  and  forty  years  of  resistance  to  Saracen  invasion 
before  the  fall  of  Spain  almost  in  a  single  moment.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  far  longer  home   crusade  by  which 
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Spaniard  won  baek  Ms  own  land  for  his  own  people 
outdoes  the  vain  attempt  to  duliver  Sicily  by  the  sword 
nf  the  £Ia£t-Roinan  and  the  sucoesEful  attempt  to  deliver 
JjOT  by  the  sword  of  the  Norman.  Spain  has  no  time 
whm  she  was  so  distinctly  in  advamie  of  all  Western 
kin^oms  as  Sicily  was  under  her  Norman  kings ;  yet 
Spain  has  the  days  of  her  Gothic  kings  to  set  against  days 
when  Sicily  remained  a  mere  pnivince  of  Roman,  Vandal, 
and  B^t-Goth ;  she  has  the  days  when,  under  her  Austrian 
IcingB,  ehe  was  the  dread  of  one  world  and  the  discoverer  of 
another,  t«  set  against  days  when  Sicily  was  one  of  her 
own  subject  kingdoms.  But  the  very  fact  tliat  Sitily  was 
so  lon^  a  province,  so  long  a  dependent  kingdom,  makes 
OS,  in  contemplating  her  history,  fix  our  thoughts  more 
wholly  on  the  two  great  periods  of  strife,  the  stiife  with 
the  Phu^ician  and  the  strife  with  the  Saraeen.  And  in 
Sietly  too  the  cycles,  ended  in  Spain  four  hundred  years 
lack,  go  on,  on  a  local  scale  at  least,  to  our  own  day. 
Timoleon  lias  his  peer;  but  he  finds  him,  not  in  Fyrrhos, 
not  in  Seiisarias,  not  in  Roger,  but  in  the  deliverer  whose 
dtwds  we  ourselves  have  seen. 


But  then-  is  another  side  of  Sicilian  history,  not  another 
rycle,  but  another  analogy  and  more  than  an  analogy, 
which  brings  it  specially  home  to  all  of  English  stock. 
The  Norman  won  for  himself  an  island  kingdom  in  the 
^reat  inland  sea  almost  at  the  same  moment  when  he  won 
for  himself  another  island  kingdom  in  the  Ocean.  The 
tales  of  those  two  conquests,  if  told  in  their  fulness,  can 
hudiy  be  kept  apart.  In  their  likenesses,  in  their  con- 
ttaata,  tbe  Norman  settlement  in  England  and  the  Norman 
Mttlon^t  in  Sieily  form  one  of  the  most  instnictive  of 
Urtorical  parallels.  Nor  is  it  only  the  remoter  connexion 
of  Hkeuess  and  contrast  that  brings  the  two  together. 
ttken  the   French   tongue   was    the    polite   and   courtly 


in  Englall 


iheEiigllU 
■nd.S>ciliu 
kinjcdiinu. 
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CHAP.  I.    speech  from  Dunfermline  to  Jerusalem,  of  all  the  courts 

where  that  tongue  was  spoken  the  court  of  England  and 

the  court  of  Sicily  were  the  two  that  were  the  most  closely 

drawn  to  one  another.     The  two  kingdoms  that  were  ruled 

by  Norman  kings  kept  up  more  intimate  relations  than 

any  other.     There  was  constant  intercourse  between  the 

subjects  of  the  two.    Men  passed  to  and  fro  from  the  service 

of  one  island  king  to  the  service  of  the  other.     A  common 

courtly  speech  led  to  a  common  literature  and  to  com- 

tv>ni-  mon  legends.     And  yet  it  is  the  remoter  tie  of  likeness 

Eetween      ^^^  Contrast  which,  above  all  in  the  points  of  contrast, 

*^®  teaches  the  deepest  historical  lesson.     The  Norman  con- 

]Sormaii 

conqaehttt    querors  won  Sicily  and  England  alike  at  the  point  of  tHe 
and  in    "   sword.      Why  was  their  position  and  history  so '  wholly 
Sicily.        different  in  the  two  islands  ?     The  Norman  conqueror  of 
fiwon  of     England,  forcing  his  way  into  the  land  without  a  single 
E^'^^'d     native  supporter,  changes  with  wonderful  speed  into  the 
national   king;    his  followers  change  with  a  speed   still 
more  wonderful  into  a  national   nobility.     A   short  and 
sharp  moment  of  foreign  dominion  led  to  a  new  birth  of 
the  national  being,  and  enabled  England  to  keep  the  ties 
which  bind  her  to  her  oldest  days  more  unbroken  than  they 
have  been  kept  by  kindred  lands  in  which  no  stranger  ever 
Continu-     ruled.     Since  King  William  came  into  England,  none  has 
kinffly        ^^*  ^^  ^^^  throne  of  England  who  did  not  come  of  the 
stock  in      blood  of  William  and  claim  to  be  his  heir.     They  may 
have  sprung  from  him  only  by  distant  and  complicated 
female  succession,  but  every  one  has  sat  on  his  throne  and 
ruled  his  kingdom  directly  as  his  representative.     But  for 
some  ages  past  we  cannot  say  that  any  true  representative 
of   Roger  the  Count    and  Roger   the  King  has   sat   on 
CMian«,'e  of  their  throne  and  ruled  their  kingdom.     Among  the  endless 
in  SicUy.     roval  houses  between  which  Sicily  has  been  tossed  to  and 
fro,  among  the  endless  kings  who  have  held  it  as  an  ap- 
pendage  to   some  other   kingdom,  a  subtle   genealogical 
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inqairer  may  find  out  that  some  faint  drops  of   Roger's  chap.  i. 
blood  flowed  in  the  veins  of  this  or  that  ruler  of  Sieiljr. 
But   no  later  Kings  of  Sicily  have  been  the  heirs  and 
representatives  of  Roger  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the 
present  sovereign  of  England  is  the  undoubted   heir  and 
representative    aUke    of    William   and   of    Cerdic.      The 
Norman  conqueror  of  Sicily,  welcomed  as  a  deliverer  by 
a  large  part  of  the  dwellers  in  the  island  which  he  con- 
quered^ mling  as  an  impartial  sovereign  and  benefactor 
over  men  differing  in  blood  and  creed  and  speech,  founded 
the  most  splendid  of  dynasties  and  the  most  short-lived. 
The  crown  of  William  and  the  crown  of  Roger  have  both 
been  often  disputed  by  rival  claimants,  and  disputed  on 
the  battle-field.     But  when  the  crown  of  William  has  been 
fought  for,  it  has  ever  been  fought  for  by  Englishmen 
against  Englishmen.     If  we  have  had  kings  and  would-be 
longs  from  other  lands,  they  have  been  at  least  of  our  own 
sending  for.     Sicily,  both  the  Sicilies,  have  been  the  chosen  Conquests 
sport  of  dynastic  quarrels,  quarrels  with  which  the  people  ^     ^  ^' 
of  either  Sicily  have  had  but  little  concern.     The   land 
has  been  conquered  by  strangers,  or,  yet  more  grievous 
than  being  conquered  by  strangers,  it  has  been   handed 
over  from   one   stranger   to   another  as   something    that 
needed  not  the  toil  of  conquest.     Sicily  has  indeed  one  tale 
to  tell   to   which  England  can  supply   no  parallel.     The 
men  of  Sicily  rose  against  their  foreign  master  and  gave 
their  crown  to  a  king  of  their  own  choosing.     But  that 
was  because  a  foreign  master  and  his  foreign  following 
had  come  among  them  against  their  will.     The  men  of 
England    neither   forestalled    nor  followed   then*   exploit, 
because,  as  soon  as  the  first  days  of  the  Conquest  itself 
were  over,  they  had  no  need  to  do  so.     And  the  cause  of  The  Nor- 
the  different  meaning  of  the    words   Norman    Conquest  Ewutnd 
in  the  two   islands  lies   deep   in   the   state  of   the   two  5!?^®3?® 

English. 

isunds  at  the  time  when  the  Norman  conqueror  came  to 
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CHAP.  I.    each.     In  England  the  conqueror  found  a  nation,  a  nation 
which  proved  too  mighty   for  him   and   his   conquering 
following.     To  rule  in  England^  to  abide  in  England^  the 
Norman  had  to  become  an  Englishman.     He  had  to  join 
with  Englishmen  of  the  elder  stock  in  shaping  the  second 
growth  of  English  law^  of  English  freedom^  of  English 
national  life  in  every  shape.     In  Sicily  the  Norman  found, 
not  a  nation,  but  two  hostile  nations,  a  nation  of  masters 
and  a  nation  of  bondmen.     In  his  wake  came  two  other 
nations,  to  make  the  already  divided  land  more  divided 
still.     The  Norman  in  England  could  become  an  English- 
man, because  a  single  English  nation  stood  ready  to  absorb 
him,  a  nation  of  his  o^^  creed,  and,  though  not  of  his  own 
The  Nor-    speech,  yet  one  might  almost  say  of  his  own  blood.     The 
SicUy         Norman  in   Sicily  could  not  become  a  Sicilian,  because 
rulers  over  ^}^q^  ^as  no  one  Sicilian  nation  to  which  he  could  join 
natioM.      himself.     He  found  men  of  two  races,  of  two  lang^uages, 
and  of  those  races  the  creed  of  one  stamped  them  in  his 
eyes  as  infidels,  while  the  creed  of  the  other  stamped  them 
as  schismatics.     To  rule  wisely  and  justly  over  contending 
races  and  creeds  is  the  glory  of  the  Norman  in  Sicily;  but 
it  implies  as  its  first  condition  that  the  ruler  shall  not  cast 
in  his  own  lot  with  any  side.     The  Norman  in  Sicily  there- 
fore could  never  become  the  national  king  of  a  Sicilian 
people,  as  the  Norman  in  England  became  the  national  king 
Victory  of  of  the  English  people.     It  is  true  that,  after  Norman  rule 
element  in  ^^  passed  away,  the  island  did,  through  various  causes, 
Sicily.        become  a  land  united,  if  not  in  blood,  at  any  rate  in  speech 
and  creed.     But  this  union  came  through  the  driving  out 
or  dying  out  of  the  races  which  the  Norman  found  in  the 
island,  and  the  speech  which  in  the  end  won  the  day  was 
neither  his  own  speech  nor  the  speech  of  either  of  the  two 
races  which  divided  the  island  at  his  coming.     Among- the 
many  cycles  of  the  land,  it  was  another  triumph,  if  not 
for  Rome  yet  for  Italy,  when  the  tongues  of  the  Greek, 
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the  Saracen^  and  the  Nonnan,  all  gave  way  to  the  tongfue    ohap.  i. 
of  the  Lombard  settler. 

The  tale  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England  thus  calls^  Contrast 
almost  as  its  natural  sequel,  for  the  tale  of  another  Norman  E^fg^* 
Conquest  wrought  in  the  same  age  with  such  different  *?4 
results.     It  calls  for  the  tale  of  a  kingdom  so  closely  con-  history. 
neeted  with  our  own  as  the  kingdom  of  Roger  was  with 
the   kingdom   of   Henry  the  Clerk,  as  the   kingdom   of 
William  the  Good  was  with  the  kingdom  of  Henry  Fitz- 
Empress.     Yet  it  is  another  thing  to  tell  the  tale  of  an 
island  which  for  ages  lay  outside  the  world,  and  to  tell  the 
tale  of  an  island  which  for  ages  was  the  very  centre  of  the 
world,  the  meeting-place,  the  battle-ground,  of  creeds  and 
races.     Sicily  had  lived  through  perhaps  a  whole  millennium 
of  stirring  history  before  we  can  begin  to  write  the  history 
of  our  own  land.     It  had  lived  through  a  millennium  and 
a  half  before  we  can  begin  to  write  the  history"  of  our  own 
people  in  our  own  land.    In  the  land  of  historic  cycles,  each 
phase  of  its  history  is  the  reproduction  of  some  phase  that 
is  past,  the  shadow  and  forerunner  of  some  phase  that  is  to 
come.     At  no  time  had  Sicily  lost  its  old  character  of  the  Sicily  still 
meeting-place   of   nations  ;    but  it  became  so  again  in  a  j„f.^r* 


Lace 


special  way  under  its  Norman  rulers.     Now,  yet  more  than  ^^  *^® 

nations. 

under  Dionysios  and  Agathokles,  does  Sicily  become  the 
centre  of  a  dominion  which  stretches  into  Italy,  Africa, 
Ulyria,  and  Greece.     Close  dealings  with  those  lands  was 
the  necessary  fruit  of  the   geographical   position  of   the 
island.     Whether  Sicily  should  be  a  power  ruling  in  those  Dealings 
lands,  or  a  province  ruled  by  the  master  of  some  or  of  all  beyond  the 
of  them,  was  decided  in  various  ages  by  the  circumstances  ^»^**ic. 
of  those  several   ages,  and  partly  at  least  by  the  char- 
acters of  particular  men.     A  land  must  be  badly  off  indeed 
which  cannot  rise  to  greatness  under  the  guidance  of  an 
Agathokles  or  a  Roger.     The  connexion  between  Sicily, 
Italy,  and  the  Greek  and  Illyrian  lands  is  kept  up  equally 
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CHAP.  L  whether  the  conquerors  or  deliverers  go  from  the  East  to 
tho  West  or  from  the  West  to  the  East.  Pyrrhos,  lord  of 
Epeiros  and  Korkyra,  rules  at  Tarentum  and  Syracuse ;  he 
wins  Panormos  and  threatens  Africa.  Starting  from  an- 
other point,  his  dominion  is  almost  exactly  reproduced  in  the 
fluctuating  dominion  of  the  Sicilian  kings  of  the  twelfth 
century.  All  ruled  in  Sicily  and  southern  Italy;  most  of 
them  added  some  dominion,  greater  or  less,  in  the  lands 
Greek  do-  east  of  Hadria  or  even  in  Africa  itself.  The  connexion 
^eSiciUan  between  Sicily  and  Greece  lived  on  after  the  Norman 
kings.  dynasty  had  passed  away,  and  even  after  the  Sicilian  king- 
dom had  been  split  asunder.  Manfred  and  Charles  of 
Anjou  ruled  on  both  sides  of  the  Hadriatic.  A  day  came 
when,  of  the  Kings  of  Sicily  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Pharos, 
Achaia  owned  the  lordship  of  him  of  the  mainland,  and 
Attica  owned  the  lordship  of  him  of  the  island.  A  Duke 
of  Athens  owing  homage  to  a  Spanish  king  at  Panormos 
did  not  come  within  the  dreams  of  Alkibiades.  Nor  did 
the  wider  insight  of  Polybios  foresee  a  Gaulish  king  at 
Naples  holding  a  supremacy  over  a  large  part  of  Pelopon- 
Relations  nSsos,  We  miffht  qo  further  still.  When  Edmund  son 
and'*''  ^  of  Henry  the  Third  was  shown  to  Englishmen  in  a  Sicilian 
Britain.  g^j.jj  ^^  King  of  Sicily,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
realm  which  he  claimed  took  in  spots  beyond  the  Hadriatic 
with  which  Englishmen  had  to  do  in  earlier  days,  and  with 
which  they  had  to  do  again  in  days  far  later.  The 
Sicilian  realm  which  Poj^s  took  upon  them  to  dispose 
of  took  in  Dyrrhachion  and  Korkyra — we  must  by  that 
time  say  Durazzo  and  Corfti.  When  Belisarius  offered 
Britain  to  the  Goth  in  exchange  for  Sicily,  he  hardly 
foresaw  a  prince  from  Britain  claiming  a  Sicilian  crown. 
We  cannot  take  a  glance  at  the  central  land  of  the 
elder  European  world  without  finding  our  range  of 
sight  presently  enlarged.  At  every  moment  it  takes 
in   some  distant    land    or    other    in   whose    destiny   the 
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position  of  that  central  island  has  called  it  to  have  some    chap.  i. 
share. 

The  history  of  the  Norman  Conquest  and  the  Norman  The  later 
kings  of  Sicily  thus  follows  almost   of  necessity  on  the  slcilylooks 
history  of  the  Norman  Conquest  and  the  Norman  kings  of  ^^^ 
England.     But  in  treating  of  the  Normans  in  Sicily^  we 
are  driven  to  look  back  to  earlier  times  in  a  way  in  which 
we  are  not  driven  in  treating  of  the  Normans  in  England. 
In  touching  any  part  of  the  history  of  the  great  southern 
island,  we  are  irresistibly  drawn  to  days  before  England 
was.     We  cannot  follow  the  Norman  across  the  Messanian 
strait,  we  cannot  follow  him  as  far  as  that  strait,  with- 
out  coming  face  to   face   with   the  people   of   the   two 
Hierons  and    with   the  near  kinsmen   of  the   people   of 
Hamilkar  and  his  lion  brood.     The  coming,  the  advance,  The  two 
the  success,  of  the  adventurers  who  made  their  way  from  d^erers. 
Normandy  to  Sicily  and  her  neighbour  lands,  at  once  calls 
up  the  coming,  the  advance,  the  failure,  of  those  adven- 
turers who  made  their  way  from  Sparta  and  Epeiros  to  the 
neighbour  lands  of  Sicily,  the  most  famous  of  them  to 
Sicily  herself.     Roger  the  Count  and  Roger  the  King  did 
after   so    many  ages  what   Pyrrhos   strove   to  do,    what 
Arehidamos  and  Alexander  were  not  allowed  even  to  strive 
to  do.    We  shall  not  thoroughly  take  in  the  full  significance 
of  the  later  time  unless  we  give  our  mind  to  at  least  the 
leading  features  of  the  earlier  time.     And,  while  we  look 
earlier,  we  must   also  look    later.     The   main  charm   of 
Sicilian   history  ends  when  the  land   was  trodden  under 
foot  by  the  conqueror  from  Swabia.     But  the  son  of  Henry 
and    Constance   was    the   Wonder    of    the   World.      In  The 
Frederick's  day  a  King  of  Sicily  was  lord  of  Rome  and  of  ^rederidc. 
Jemsalem ;  yet  of  all  his  realms  he  held  Sicily  the  dearest, 
and  in  his  grave  at  Palermo  the  Roman  Empire  of  the 
West,  as  a  true  and  living  thing,  is  buried.     And,  as  we 
We  already  seen,  the  oecumenical  position  of  Sicily,  its 
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3 17^. :.  wiAft^resAing  ties  with  East  and  West,  lired  on  when  the 
realm  of  Roger  and  Frederick  was  split  asnnd^,  when 
Anjoo  gave  a  king  to  Naples,  and  Aragon  a  king  to 
Palermo.  Nay,  when  the  independence  of  both  the  Sicilies 
ha/1  parsed  away,  the  island  coold  still  shelter  settlers  from 
the  Eastern  peninsala,  no  longer  conquerors  or  deUverers, 
llfi^.uui  bat  refagees  seeking  shelter  from  barbarian  bondage.  If 
the  tongues  of  Hamilkar  and  Hieron  are  silent  on  Sicilian 
nffW,  the  t^>ngue  of  Scanderbeg  is  still  spoken  hymen  whose 
rit4;s,  if  not  their  speech,  have  caused  them  on  Sicilian  lips 
ti>  l^car  the  Grecian  name.  Shadows  then  of  the  oecume* 
nical  hifltory  of  the  island  hover  round  it  down  even  to  the 
latest  times.  The  Norman  rule  in  Sicily,  at  least  in  its 
effect,  lasts  beyond  the  hundred  and  thirty  years  or  so  which 
jjart  the  coming  of  the  first  Roger  from  the  bondage  and 
blinding  of  the  last  William.  We  must  say  much  of 
days  that  went  before,  and  something  of  days  that  came 
after.  The  historian  of  the  Norman  Kings  of  Sicily,  if  he 
wishes  to  give  that  brilliant  line  its  full  position  in  the 
world^s  history,  can  hardly  fail  to  enlarge  his  subject  so  as 
to  deal,  not  only  with  the  Norman  Kings  of  Sicily,  but 
with  their  Forerunners  and  their  Successors. 
Tlie  liin-  We  cannot,  in  sober  truth,  give  their  full  historic  sig- 

hiwk^)Th«  nificance  to  Roger  and  William  the  Good  without  going 
licginning.  ]y.^^,\^   ^  Pyrrhos  and  Timoleon.     And  I  venture  to  add 

that  we  cannot  give  their  full  historic  significance  to 
PyrrhoH  and  Timoleon  without  looking  forward  to  Roger 
and  William  the  Good.  But  such  a  comparison  as  this 
spans  so  vast  a  field  of  history,  it  sets  before  us  the  island 
which  was  the  historic  home  of  all  of  them  in  so  many 
shapes,  yet  sliajies  all  of  which  gather  round  one  g^reat 
central  thought,  that  he  who  is  carried  back  from  Roger 
to  Timoleon  can  hardly  fail  to  be  earned  further  back 
from  Timolefin  to  Theokles  and  Archias.  From  the 
very   beginning   of   Greek    settlement,   Sicily  begins  to 
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play  her  part  in  that  Eternal  Question  which  in  Sicily,    chap.  i. 
where  the  barharian  for  the   more   part  advances  from  ^     , 
the    West,    has    incidentally   ceased    to    be   an   Eastern  Question. 
Question.     Thacydides  could  not  have  taken  in  the  full 
signifieaDoe  of  the  fact  which  he  records  in  its  simplicity, 
that^  when  the  Greeks  came,  the  Phoenician  withdrew. 
With  that  fact  the  tale  b^ins ;  that  was  the  first  stroke 
dealt  on  Sicilian  soil  in  the  long  battle  in  which  the  vic- 
tories of  Maniakes  and  the  victories  of  Roger  were  but 
later  stages.     There  is  throughout  one  leading  thought 
which  forms  the  soul  of  the  whole  story,  and  that  is  a 
thought  which  brings  out  the  greatest  of  all  points  of 
contrast  between  the   history  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
that  of  the  Oceanic  island.     The  isle  of  Britain  has,  in  Share  of 
ages  far  apart  from  one  another,  sent  forth  men  who  did  ^iSf  *f^ 
good  work  for  Europe  and  for  Christendom.      But  they  Sicily. 
went  forth  to  do  it  in  distant  lands,  beneath  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  or  around  the  akropolis  of  Athens.     The  isle 
of  Sicily  has  had  to  fight  for  Europe  and  for  Christen- 
dom on  her  own  soil,  and  that  struggle  has  been  the  very 
life  of  her  history.     As  long  as  that  duty  lay  upon  her, 
she  was  great ;  as  soon  as  it  passed  away,  she  sank  into 
a  secondary  place.     But  the  warfare  of  Greek  and  Phce- 
nician,   the   warfare  of  Norman   and   Saracen,   are  only 
different  acts  in  one  long  drama,  a  drama  which  cannot 
be  understood  in  its  fulness  without  going  back  to  the 
days  when  the  settlement  of  the  Greek  on  her  shore  first 
made  Sicily  in  the  highest  sense  a  member  of  the  general 
fellowship  of  the  European  world. 

The  History  of  Sicily  from  the  earliest  times  may  thus  Divisions 
be  said  to  fall  into  three  great  divisions.     There  is,  First,  gubj^t. 
the  time  when  Sicily,  the  meeting-place  of  the  nations, 
was  settled  by  men  of  so  many  nations,  the  settlement 
of  some  of  which  we  can  trace  with  some  approach  to 
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CHAP.  I.    certainty,  while  the  coining  of  others  goes  back  even  be- 
yond the  days  of  trustworthy  tradition.   Among  the  earlier 
inhabitants  come  the  settlers  of  the  two  great  colonizing 
Indepen-    nations,  the  Phoenician  and  the  Greek.     Then  comes  the 
B.c  735-    history  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily,  their  internal  affairs, 
^^^*  their  strifes  with   one   another,  their  dealings  with  old 

Greece,  their  wars  with  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  whole 
history  of  many  separate  commonwealths  and  tyrannies, 
till  all  are  alike  brought  under  the  dominion  of  Rome. 
And  that  dominion,  if  it  destroyed  the  independence  of  the 
Greek  cities  in  Sicily,  helped  powerfully  to  make  Sicily, 
as  a  whole,  a  Greek  island.  It  is  the  time  of  the  first 
period  of  strife  between  East  and  West,  the  period  in  which 
the  championship  of  Europe  belongs  to  the  separate  cities 
of  Sicily,  to  Syracuse  above  all.  We  may  call  this  period, 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  formation  of  the  Roman 
province,  the  time  of  IruJependent  Sicily, 
Provincial  In  the  second  period  Sicily  ceases  to  consist  of  a  number 
B.C.  241-  ^^  independent  cities  and  powers,  forming  largely  a  world 
A.D.  1060.  Qf  i^g  own.  Sicily,  a  province  of  a  ruling  city  of  Italy, 
becomes  a  part,  and  a  subject  part,  of  a  greater  whole.  Till 
the  coming  of  the  Saracens,  Sicily  follows  the  fortunes  of 
the  Roman  Empire  or  of  some  part  of  it.  Then  comes  the 
second  time  of  strife  between  East  and  West,  now  become 
a  strife  between  Islam  and  Christendom.  The  island  is 
torn  bit  by  bit  from  the  Empire  by  the  Saracen  invaders 
who,  for  two  short  periods,  parted  by  a  partial  recovery 
of  the  island  by  the  Empire,  were  in  actual  possession  of 
all  Sicily.  The  strife  between  Greek  and  Saracen  is  ended 
by  the  gradual  conquest  of  the  island  by  the  Norman  Count 
Roger.  The  time  from  the  establishment  of  the  Roman 
dominion  to  the  coming  of  Roger  may  be  called  the  time 
of  Provincial  Sicily. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Normans  Sicily  ceased  to  be  a 
mere  province  of  any  other  power.     With  the  death  of 
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Robert  Wiscard  it  became  the  chief  seat  of  Norman  power    chap.  i. 
in  the  south.      It  becomes  a   kingdom^   for  a  while   an  The 
independent  and  powerful  kingdom,  bearing  rule  over  other  and^ng- 
lands.      And  in  all  the   revolutions   that  have  followed,  ^?".l  ^^ 

.  Sicily. 

Sicily,  whether  held  alone  or  with  some  other  kingdom,  a.d.  1060- 
whether  independent  or  practically  subject,  has  always, 
till  our  own  century,  remained  a  separate  kingdom,  giving 
a  royal  title  to  its  king.  It  is  only  in  our  own  day  that 
Sicily  has  ceased  to  exist  as  a  kingdom  or  even  as  a  pro- 
vince, and  has  been  altogether  merged  in  the  neighbouring 
kingdom  on  the  mainland.  This  time,  of  exactly  eight 
hundred  years,  we  may  call,  though  the  Sicilian  princes 
for  a  short  time  bore  only  the  title  of  Count,  the  time  of 
the  Sicilian  Kingdom, 

The  great  and  characteristic  interest  of  Sicilian  history  Death 
ends  with  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Frederick.     Some  ^^^^^^.^^ 
of  the   most  stirring  scenes  in   the  whole  story,  among  Frederick. 
which  those  of  our  own  day  are  not  the  least  stirring,  not 
the  least  glorious,  come  in  later  times.     But  the  special  After 
character  of  Sicilian  history  ends  with  Frederick  ;  he  had  loses  its 
perhaps  himself  no  small  share  in  bringing  it  to  an  end.  ^l^*«<^'- 
The  tale,  true  or  false,  that  in  the  slaughter  of  the  Vespers 
the  test  for  life  or  death  was  the  power  of  giving  its  Ita- 
lian sound  to  some  word  like  Ciceroney  shows  of  itself  that 
Sicily  had  by  that  time  ceased  to  be  the  meeting-place  of 
the  nations.     A  hundred  years  earlier  Palermo  had  been 
the  happy   city   of  the   threefold   tongne,  where  Greek, 
Arabic,  and  Latin  with  its  children  not  yet  fully  distin- 
guished from  their  parent,  were   tongues  spoken  side  by 
side  in  equal  honour.     The  test  which  is  said  to  have  been 
used  at  the  Vespers  would  have  condemned  to  death  any 
Greek,  any  Saracen,  even  any  Norman,  who  still  clave  to 
the  speech  of  his  fathers.     After  the  death  of  Frederick,  change  in 
the  history  of  Sicily  became  a  part  of  the  ordinary  history  ^'^^•8«- 
of  mediseval  Europe,  often  part  of  the  ordinary  history  of 
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CHAP.  I.  medieval  Italy  ^.  The  great  strife  between  Europe  and 
Africa^  between  Christian  and  Saracen^  is  over ;  the  lesser 
strife  between  Greek  and  Latin  Christendom  is  over  also. 
Sicily  is  part  of  Latin  Christendom;  any  traces  of  the 
nations,  the  creeds,  the  tongues,  which  the  Norman  found 
in  the  island  have  sunk  to  the  state  of  mere  survivals. 
From  Theokles  to  Frederick  there  is  an  unbroken  story 
which  ends  with  Frederick.  I  begin  then  with  Theokles, 
rather  with  those  days  before  Theokles  which  are  needful 
for  the  full  understanding  of  Theokles  and  those  who 
followed  in  his  steps.  And  I  trust,  if  life  and  strength  are 
spared  me,  to  carry  on  my  story  till  the  Wonder  of  the 
World  is  laid  in  his  tomb  at  Palermo.  As  to  even  the 
attempt  at  anything  further  I  promise  nothing ;  the  world 
contains  Franks  and  Englishmen  as  well  as  Sicilians  of 
any  speech. 

'  Now  at  last  we  may,  with  sadness,  accept  the  saying  of  Strabo  (vi.  a.  7}, 
wacwft  ydtp  fiipos  ri  T§y  'IroAiaj  karlv  ^  vrjuoi. 


A^ 


CHAPTER  11. 

THE   ISLAND  AND   ITS   EAELIEST  INHABITANTS^. 

T  the  geographical  position  and  character  of  Sicily,  Quasi  oon- 
and  at  the  general   effect  which  that  position  and  ohanboter 
character  had  on  the  history  of  Sicily  and  of  Europe,  we  ®^  Sicily. 
have  already  glanced.     But  we  have  looked  more  to  the 
geographical  position  of  the  island  than  to  its  geographical 
character,  and  any  detailed  geographical  description  has  as 
yet  been  out  of  place.      We  have  seen  that  Sicily  was 
oiabled   to  play  the  part  in  history  which  it  did   play 
maiQly  through   its   geographical   position,  but  that  its 
geographical  character  also   largely  helped  in   the  work. 
The  first  condition  of  the  peculiar  history  of  Sicily  was 
its  position  as  the  central  island  of  the  civilized  world; 
the  second  condition  was  that  that  central  island  should  be 
of  such  a  size  and  shape  as,  in  the  ideas  of  those  days,  to 
approach  to  the  character  of  an  insular   continent.     As 
compared  with  the  older  Phoenician  and  Greek  world,  it 
had  to  be,  if  not  as  America,  at  least  as  Australia.     It  was 
this  ^iro^i-continental  character  of  Sicily  which  determined 
the  particular  shape  which  the  struggle   of   the  nations 
should  take  in  Sicily.     Its  geographical  position  ruled  that 
it  should  be  the  meeting-place  of  the  nations ;    its  geo- 
graphical character  ruled  on  what  terms  they  should  meet 
in  it.    Because  Sicily  was  in   some   sort  a  mainland,  it 
followed  that  their  strife  should  be,  not  only  a  strife  for 

^  On  the  Aathorities  see  Appendix  I. 
VOL.  I.  K 
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CHAP.  n.    Sicily,  but  a  strife  in  Sicily,  waged  largely  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Sicily  itself. 
The  This  is  equally  true  both  of  the  earlier  and  the  later 

habitants,  stages  of  the  history  of  the  island,  both  of  its  prse-historie 
and  its  historic  days ;  that  is,  in  other  words,  both  of  the 
days  before  and  the  days  after  the  beginnings  of  Phoeni- 
cian and  Greek  settlement.  In  our  present  chapter  it  is 
with  the  days  before  those  settlements  that  we  are  as  y^t 
concerned.  That  is,  we  have  to  look  at  Sicily  as  it  was 
when  there  was  no  recorded  history,  at  the  island  itself 
and  its  physical  features,  and  at  those  among  its  in- 
habitants whom  we  find  there  when  recorded  history  b^ns. 
As  to  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  all  we  shall  not  presume  to 
guess.  Of  those  inhabitants  of  Sicily  of  whom  we  know 
anything,  the  oldest,  the  Sikans,  claimed  to  be  Aufo^ 
chthones^.  The  rest  had  traditions,  and  highly  probable 
traditions,  which  spoke  of  them  as  coming  into  Sicily  from 
Earlier  some  other  land.  Even  the  oldest  may  well  have  had 
phical  predecessors ;  but  then  we  should  be  inclined  to  say  that 
the**i  Und.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  which  they  lived  itself  had  a  predecessor.  In 
those  geological  days  when  the  Mediterranean  sea  formed 
two — perhaps  three — distinct  lakes,  when  men  could  walk 
dryshod  from  what  is  now  Africa  into  what  is  now  Italy, 
passing  over  what  is  now  Sicily  on  the  road,  there  was  in 
No  Sicily  truth  no  Sicily  in  our  sense.  So  there  was  no  Greece,  no 
Britain,  no  Denmark,  no  Holland.  The  lands  which  were 
in  after  times  to  bear  those  names  had  not  yet  put  on  the 
geographical  shape  which  was  needful  for  them  to  play  the 
part  which  they  were  to  play  in  history.  With  those 
ages,  with  the  lands  as  they  were  in  those  ages,  with  the 
men,  if  men  in  the  fullest  sense  they  were,  who  then 
dwelled  in  those  lands,  we  have  here  nothing  to  do.  They 
belong  to  other  sciences  than  ours.  We  have  to  deal  with 
Sicily  the  island,  and  with  no  older  geographical  form  of 

*  Thuc.  vi  a. 
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the  land.      We  have  to  deal  with  the  oldest  inhabitants   chap.  n. 
of  Sicily  the  island  of  whom  history^  l^end,  tradition,  or  Sicfly 

1  begin*  fts 

existing  monuments^  can  tell  us  anything.  We  have  to  the  ialand. 
deal  with  tiie  land  and  its  inhabitants  in  the  earliest  days 
when  a  ship  was  needed  to  cross  from  the  futoie  site  of 
Carthage  to  the  futnre  site  of  Panormos^  and  when  at 
least  a  raft  was  needed  to  cross  from  the  f atore  site  of 
Bhegion  to  the  fature  site  of  Messana.  Those  who  could 
take  either  journey  on  foot  we  leave  to  other  inquirers. 

We  have  assumed   that  Sicily  has  been  an  island  at  Sidly  an 
least  from  the  time  when  the  Mediterranean  lands  put  gj^ce 
on  anything:  like  their  present  sfeogn^phical  shape.     Since  «»"*>^ 

J  o  *  o     13     x-  r  ^        geography 

there    has  been   anything  that    could  be   called   Africa,  began. 
Sicily^   and   Italy^   a  wider   sea  has   parted   Sicily  from 
Africa  and  a  narrower  sea  has  parted  it  from  Italy.     Of  Belief 
these  two  propositions  the  first  has  perhaps  never  been  severance 
disputed ;    with   regard    to    the    second   we    are   met  at  ^^nJ^itJiy 
starting  by  a  very  early  and  wide-spread  belief  the  other 
way.     It  was  held  by  most  of  the  earliest  writers  that 
Italy  and  Sicily^  parted  by  so  narrow  a  strait^  had  once 
formed  a  continuous  mainland^  much  as  Peloponnesos  forms 
a  continuous  mainland  with  Northern  Greece  ^  and  that 
the  isthmus  which  once  united  the  two  had  been  broken 
through,  by  some  violent  convulsion  of   nature.     It  was 
indeed  a  r^on  in  which  anything  might  easily  be  thought 
to  have   happened.     The  volcanic  isles  to  the  north,  the 
volcanic  mountain  to  the  south,  the  fierce  current  sweeping 
daily  through  the  strait,  might  suggest  that  this  was  a 
part  of  the  world  in  which  the  powers  both  of  fire  and  of 
water  were   likely  to  work  their  greatest  wonders.     An 
earthquake  had  broken  the  narrow  bridge  asunder ;  a  swell 
of  the  sea  mightier  than  usual  had  swept  it  away  ^.    Thus 

'  I  borrow  this  analogy  from  PolybioB,  i.  42. 
'  See  Appendix  II. 

£  % 
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CHAP.  n.  the  island  of  Sicily  was  broken  awaj  from  the  mainland  of 
Italy,  and  the  memory  of  their  parting  asunder  was  kept 
alive  in  the  name  of  the  city  on  the  strait^  Bh^on  or 
the  Breach  ^  This  belief  must  of  course  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  geological  teaching  which  has 
been  already  spoken  of.  The  question  is  whether  Sicily 
and  Italy  were  still  joined  in  times  when  Europe  had  put 
on  its  present  general  shape^  when  there  was  something 
that  could  be  called  Sicily  and  Italy.  In  other  words^ 
Were  Sicily  and  Italy  still  joined  in  times  when  a  wide 
sea  parted  Sicily  and  Africa  ?  The  natural  process  which 
is  held  to  have  taken  place  would  answer  to  the  artificial 
process  by  which  it  has  been  so  often  attempted  to  part 
asunder  PeloponnSsos  and  Northern  Greece,  or,  on  a  greater 
scale^  to  part  asunder  North  and  South  America.  But 
modem  scientific  belief  seems  to  have  decided  against  the 
reality  of  any  such  change  in  historical^  or  even  in  what 
we  may  call  traditional^  times  ^.  The  ancient  belief  was 
a  very  natural  guess^  but  one  which  scientific  examination 
does  not  confirm.  Sicily^  we  may  safely  say^  has  been  an 
island  during  all  the  ages  which  in  any  vray  concern  us. 

^ftpe  of  The  island  being  thus  assumed,  there  is  something  to  be 
said  about  its  shape.  The  compactness  of  its  shape^  the 
solidity  of  the  island^  that  is^  the  quasi-comkixiexLtaX  character 
which  has  been  already  spoken  of,  must  strike  every  one  at 

^  iHffiov  is  thus  ooxmected  with  fiffyrvfUj  and  the  general  root  ffOfH^ff^^ 
brtakt  and  the  like.     Save  one  grotesque  etymology  which  connected  th^ 
name  with  the  Latin  rei  (Strabo,  yi.  I.  6),  Rh^on  was  always  understooc^ 
as  meaning  the  hrtaeh,  and  the  breach  was  always  nndostood  of  tk.-^^ 
physical  breach  between  island  and  mainland.    See  Appendix  IL 

'  Admiral  Smyth,  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  as  a  pioneer  on  SJciBiaTP 
matters,  inclines  to  the  ancient  belief  on  his  rery  first  page ;  but  geolugiL  ■■  ^ 
op:ni<  n  seems  now  to  be  the  other  way.    See  Holm,i.6 ;  318.    It  it  alwaj^' 
to  be  remembered  what  the  question  is.     The  likeness  of  the  bills  and  tSi^ 
shall' )wness  of  the  strait  are  accounted  for  by  the  undoubted  mdon  of  tl>^ 
Umds  in  prte-historic  times.    Our  question  is  whether  tbey  were  stiU  onife^ 
at  a  later  stage. 


J 
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tlie  firet  glance  at  the  map.     But  a  fiingular  mistake  as  to   i 
what  we  may  call  the  mathetnatieal  Bhajw  of  Sicily  long 
jirevailed.     It  has  not  only  always  been  a  popular  belief) 
but   it   received  8cienti6e   acceptance   from    the   days   of 
Ptolemy  to  those  of  D'Anvilie '.     All  the  older  maps  show  B 
Sialy  as  very  nearly  an  exact  acute-angled  trianglcj  with  », 
angles   pointing   west,  north-east,    and    south-east.     And  J"^ 
the   angles   are    always   said   to    end    in   promontories*. 
.\n]  from  this  peculiar  shape  of  the  island  it  has  been 
held  that  it  took  the  descriptive  name  of  Trinakria  and 
other  names  to  the  same  effect,     But  in  truth  Sicily  is 
not  a  triangle  ;  of  the  three  promontories  at  its  comers 
two   are   certainly  not    promontories,   and    two    are   not 
at  a  comer.     The  name  Trinakria  was  seemingly  formed  N 
out  of  an    elder  form  TArinakla  by  that  familiar  process 
ffhich  changes  a  name  so  as  to  give  it  a  seeming  meaning ; 
Then   the   name   was  once   adopted,  the  geography  was 
fitted  to  the  name '.  No  one  who  ever  stood  at  Lilybaion  and  ^ 
looked  out  on  the  western  sea  could  ever  doubt  that  Sicily 
faftfintr  aides  *.    Lilybaion  itself,  one  of  the  alleged  angles 
tf  the   triangle,   stands   in  the   middle  of  the  fourth  or 
tertstn  side ;  it  is  the  most  western  point  of  the  island,  but 
itltta  BO  right  to  be  called  a  promontory  at  its  western  or 
DoTth-weGterQ  comer.      But  grant  the  four  sides  of  Sicily,  E 
«id  a  north-western  comer  is  at  once  found.     And  if  that  , 
Mroer  ia  not  exactly  fumished  with  a  headland  running  " 
wt  into  the  sea,  yet  one  of  the  noblest  heights  in  Sicily 

'  Sec  Biinburj,  Diet.  Geog..  irt.  SidlU.  Anj  old  map,  iticli  as  Ihat  in 
I'linir'i  Sialia  Antiqua  or  in  tba  Anislerdacn  eilitiiin  uf  Virgil  <,i746'i,  or 
HMotdl.  tlut  in  Bochut'i  Chanann,  will  abow  tbe  difference, 

'  Sh  Appendix  UL  '  See  Appendix  III. 

'  SOfUi  l»])  aMUmes  ilie  font  sides  of  IJte  iiland.  '  The  west  cout  of 
^J  ia  (liffcTEut  in  Fealure  from  either  »r  Choie  before  dewrilied:  the 
>°nk«n  pan  of  ft  jireunta  bold  cnpea  anil  liighland,  but  the  wiuthi^rD 
■  ion  and  flat,  and  daugrrous  to  apjiruach  at  night.'  Of  this  Ian 
''wicterucia  we  ihall  nee  Douiethin^  when   we  come  tu  the  great  uege  oi 
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CHAP.  n.  rises  close  above  it.  Eiyx  comes  &r  nearer  to  the  character 
of  a  promontory  running  into  the  sea  and  marking  a  comer 
of  the  island  than  anj  of  the  three  which  are  commonly 
spoken  of  as  so  doing.  In  the  voyage  from  Panormos  to 
Lilybaion^  Eryx  is  the  turning-point  from  the  northern  to 
the  western  side  of  Sicily.  Men  felt  this  even  when  their 
nomenclature  confused  them.  Apollonios  clearly  under, 
stood  that  Eryx  was  what  Lilybaion  falsely  claimed  to  be  ^. 
Poseid6nios  spoke  of  Syracuse  and  Eryx  as  the  two  akro- 
poleU  of  Sicily^  while  Henna  rose  over  the  midland  plains^. 
The  description,  in  some  things  strange,  shows  a  full 
understanding  of  the  true  character  of  Erjrx. 
Sicilj  But  though  the  usual  picture  of  Trinakria  with  its  three 

tiractioally 

triftDgalM'.  promontories  is  a  delusion,  yet  the  triangular  shape  of 
Sicily  is  a  practical,  though  not  a  mathematical,  truth. 
The  island  has  a  fourth  side  to  the  west ;  but  the  western 
side  is  very  short,  compared  with  the  northern,  the  eastern, 

Its  true  or  the  south-western  side.  The  real  shape  of  Sicily  is  a 
^*  right-angled  triangle,  with  one  of  its  acute  angles,  that  to 
the  north-west,  cut  off.  Everywhere  except  to  the  due 
west,  the  shape  of  the  island  is  intensely  triangulaf;  it 
comes  far  nearer  to  a  mathematical  triangle  than  Sardinia 
comes  to  a  mathematical  parallelogram.  No  shape  could 
be  better  suited  to  combine  a  long  range  of  coast,  with  an 


^  Surely  the  thought  that  Eryx  was  the  real  Lilybaion  was  in  the  mind 
of  Apoll6nios  of  Rhodes  when  he  wrote  (iv.  91 7)  ; 

Otdi  ''Epvicot  fifdiovca 
Kvvpii,  tr*  iv  Zlvaui  ivtrpixparo  scad  f  iadwr^ 
irp6<ppcay  da^TOfjUpij  Aikv^rfiZa  pai4fX€P  Sj€fnp^, 

Cf.  Ovid,  Fasti,  iv.  478 ; 

"Quaque  patet  Zephyro  semper  apertus  Ezyz;*' 
though  he  goes  on, 

*' Jamque  Peloriaden,  Lilybaeaque,  jamque  Pachynon 
Lustrarat,  terrse  comna  prima  su»." 
'  Stiabo,  vi.  2.  7 ;  tfnjal  8*  6  Tloatti^ios  otov  iicpow6\€K  M  ^aX&rnp  Mo 
rdr  XvpoMobcas  ttpSiaBai  kqX  r6v  "Epvtea^  /xiarjv  8c  dfi^p  (nrtptcua$ai  rwv 
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inland  region  that  should  be  thoroughly  inland.    The  coast   chap.  n. 
is  indented  enough  to  make  manj  fine  havens ;  it  is  not  Chmcter 

01  ul6 

indented  enough  to  make  deep  fiords,  like  those  of  Pem-  coast. 
broke  or  Cattaro.      The  nature  of  the   land  ordered  its 
destinies.     Its  position  invited  settlers  of  every  nation^  pre- 
eminently settlers  of  the  two    great  colonizing   nations. 
But  its  shape  hindered  either  nation  from  taking  the  whole 
to  itself;  it  even  hindered  a  division  of  the  whole  island 
between  the  two.     In  such  a  land  it  was  not  the  nature  of 
either  Greek  or  Phoenician  to  spread  from  sea  to  sea,  as  the 
Greek  could  in  the  oldest  Italy.     The  colonists  therefore  Distinc- 
kept    themselves   mainly  to  the  coasts^    while  the  older  ^^^^^^^ 
inhabitants,    themselves    doubtless    no   less    settlers,   but  °?*'*  t**^, 

the  mland 

settlers  of  an  earlier  date  and  a  different  kind,  still  kept  parts. 
the  inland  parts.     We  are  thus  brought  again  to  the  two 
tendfflieies  which  strive  with  each  other  throughout  Sicilian 
history.     While  the  position  of  the  island  invited  every  Sicily  a 
new-comer,  its  shape  made  it  a  world  of  its  own,  with  ^^^'^^^^ 
interests  and  questions  of  its  own,  a  world  of  many  and 
often  hostile  nations,   an  image    in    short  of  the  wider 
worlds  of  Europe  or  Asia  in  a  smaller  space. 

§  1.    Physical  Characteristics  of  Sicily, 

We  have  ruled  the  true  shape  of  Sicily  to  be  that  of  a  Coasts  of 
right-angled  triangle  with  one  of  its  angles  cut  off.  No  of  Greece. 
one  will  expect  such  a  definition  to  be  mathematically 
correct;  there  is  assuredly  no  real  right  angle  at  any 
comer  of  Sicily.  But,  as  compared  with  many  other  lands, 
above  all  with  Greece  and  Italy,  the  definition  holds  good. 
The  three  great  sides  of  Sicily  come  much  nearer  to  right 
lines  than  any  piece  of  coast  in  all  Greece.  And,  though 
Peloris  is  eminently  not  a  right  angle,  yet  Pachynos  is  so 
very  little  west  of  Peloris,  Eryx  is  so  very  little  south  of 
it,  that  the  triangle  is  practically  right-angled.  Nowhere 
does  the  coast  of  Sicily  turn  in  and  out,  nowhere  is  it 
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broken  up  by  deep  inlets  of  the  eea,  like  the  coasts  of  many 
other  great  islands,  like  at  least  the  northern  part  of  our 
own.  When  the  Greeks  b^^  to  settle  in  Sicily,  they 
found  themselves  in  an  island,  not  only  far  greater  than 
Crete  or  Euboia  or  Korkyra,  but  of  quite  another  kind. 

Each  side  of  the  island  has  a  character  of  its  own,  and  - 
the  character  of  each  coast  is  largely  affected  by  the 
character  of  the  inland  parts  nearest  to  it.  No  land  can 
well  be  more  mountainous  than  Sicily ;  flat  ground  of  any 
extent  is  unknown ;  the  plain  of  Lentini  or  Catania,  the 
largest  unbroken  flat  surface  in  the  island,  is  small  beside 
the  plain  of  Milan  or  the  plain  of  York.  No  spot  in  Sicily 
is  out  of  sight  of  a  considerable  hill ;  most  spots  are  within 
sight  of  lofty  mountains ;  a  great  part  of  the  island  is 
within  si{;ht  of  that  Mount  of  Mounts  to  set  forth  whose 
greatness  two  of  the  tongues  of  the  island  have  been 
pressed  to  contribute^,  ^tna,  Mongihello,  is  brought 
down  by  geologists  to  rank  as  the  youngest  mountain  of 
the  island;  to  the  eye  it  is  the  crown  of  Sicily,  round 
which  the  other  heights  of  the  island  gather.  It  was  all 
Sicily,  not  Mina,  as  a  distinct  mass,  with  which  Zeus  or 
Athene  overwhelmed  the  rebellious  Enkelados'.  But 
between  the  summit  of  j£tna  and  the  low  bluffs  by 
Syracuse  there  is  every  variety  of  height  in  the  island, 
and  the  character  of  the  coast  is  mainly  determined  by 
Idle  height  of  the  neareat,  hills  and  the  measure  of  their 
distance  from  the  bIioi*.  Along  the  whole  north  side  and 
the  nortliem  part  of  the  eMtem  side,  high  mountaina 
come  everywhere  near  enough  to  the  water  to  determine 

nuiie  MangihrUn  b  iWKle  np  of  Lktio  and  Arabic  wonla 

Tbo*  an  plenty  of  luali  eiamplw  everj- 

I1M<]  not  ]go  fuitber  lli^  ana  m  a  vaij  iinall  acale,  Ben  Knoll 

:  'A«i)n  Ji  -AynXily  f(<7om  XixAia*  hitf^  Hp, 

auTsi  M^Cn  wrtfM,  Aaxnfrra. 
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the  character  of  the  coast  scenery.     In  many  places  bold   chap.  ii. 
headlands  rise  sheer  from  the  waves  or  with  a  mere  path 
between  them  and  the  water.     On  the  southern  part  of  the 
eastern  side^  on  the  long  southern  side  and  on  the  small 
western  side^  the  hills  nearest  to  the  coast  are  mostly  much 
lower,  and  they  keep  for  the  most  part  much  further  away 
from  the  sea.     From  Trapani  to  Catania  by  way  of  Mazzara 
and  Syracuse,  though  there  are  grand  points  here  and 
there^  the  coast  scenery^  as  a  rule^  is  tame  compared  with 
that  from  Catania  to  Trapani  by  way  of  Messina  and 
Palermo.     Polybios  was  wrong  as  a  matter  of  measure-  JEtnh  and 
ment  when  he  ruled  Eryx  to  be  the  highest  mountain  in  ^^ 
Sicily  after  Minsk^.     But  Eryx  comes  next  to  ^tna  in 
determining  the  character  of  the  Sicilian  coast.     The  two 
mountains  are  the  two  ends  of  that  sublime  range  of 
heights  which  fences  in  the  coast  from  the  inland  region 
and  which  makes  the  whole  of  northern  Sicily  what  it  is. 
It  is  south  of  Erjrx  on  one  side^  south  of  JEtna,  on  the     ^ 
other^  that  the  majesty  of  the  Sicilian  coast  dies  away.         ^ 

A  geographical  survey  of  that  coast  will  naturally  begin  Surrej  of 
at  the  point  where  the  island  comes  nearest  to  the  mainland 
from  which  it  was  deemed  to  have  been  once  rent  asunder. 
The  north-eastern  point  of  Sicily  is  one  of  the  so-called 
promontories,  Peloris  or  Capo  del  Faro,  so  called  from  the  PelAris. 
famous  Pkaroi  or  lighthouse,  whose  name  in  after  times 
became  attached  to  the  strait  itself^.  Here  the  great 
northem  range  of  Sicilian  mountains,  the  continuation, 
according  to  the  older  belief,  of  the  Apennines  of  Italy, 
ends  in  a  mass  of  heights,  with  the  strait  close  on  one 
ade  and  the  northem  sea  on  the  other.  It  therefore  fittingly 

r%i  Jdfw^,    Smyth  {2^)  gives  the  height  of  Eryx  as  2175  feet. 

'  It  htmn  this  sense  in  the  distinction  of  the  two  Sicilian  kingdoms 
aftsr  ihmt  tqMaation  as  '  citra  *  and  '  infra  Pharum.*  '  Pharos/  according 
to  FamUo^  i  7a,  was  from  ^6os.  The  channel  is  described  by  Smyth, 
S09. 
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CHAP.  n.  bore  the  names  of  Greek  Poseid6n  and  Latin  Neptanus  *. 
But  Peldris  itself^  the  most  north-eastern  point  of  all^  is 
low,  sandj,  almost  insular,  with  several  small  lakes  on  both 
sides,  one  of  which  has  the  sea  near  it.  Peldris  is  in  fact  a 
mere  spit  of  land,  most  likely  thrown  up  by  the  currents  K 
A  strange  legend  told  how,  when  the  sea  broke  through, 
the  g^ant  Orion  piled  up  the  point,  which,  seemingly  from 
the  size  of  its  builder,  took  the  name  of  Peloris,  and  there 

The  strait,  built  the  temple  of  Poseid&n^.  Here,  where  Sicily  and 
Italy  come  nearest  together,  is  most  truly  the  strait,  the 
strait  of  Skylla  and  Charybdis,  with  its  daily  currents, 
running  much  more  east  and  west  than  north  and  south. 
Presently  the  Italian  coast  takes  a  direction  nearly  due 
south,  while  the  Sicilian  coast  turns  south-westward. 
The  strait  accordingly  widens,  till  the  Italian  coast  turns 
sharply  to  the  east,  to  form  the  toe  of  the  Italian  boot. 
Here  the  strait,  thus  gradually  widening,  loses  itseU  in  the 
general  mass  of  the  eastern  sea  of  Sicily.  It  is  quite 
otherwise  at  the  northern  or  eastern  end  of  the  strait,  where 

Cape  Hial-  its  narrow  mouth  opens  into  the  northern  sea.  The  land 
turns  sharply  to  the  north-west,  and  the  cape  of  Phalakrion, 
now  known  as  Rasocolmo,  a  point  more  northern  than 
Peloris,  is  the  first  northward  projection  of  the  northern 
side  of  Sicily. 

^  The  name  comes  only  from  Solinus,  v.  lo ;  '*  Laudant  alios  montes 
duoSy  Nebroden  et  Neptunium.  £  Neptunio  specula  est  in  pelagus 
TuBcum  et  Hadriaticum.**  (In  the  wider  sense  of  the  word  "  Hadriatic/' 
the  strait  might  p;iB8  for  a  branch  of  it.)  But  the  ancient  temple  of  Posei- 
ddn  shows  that  ''Neptunium  "  merely  translates  the  Greek  name. 

'  Bunbury,  Diet.  Geog.,  art.  Pelorus.  The  story  in  Valerius  Mazimns 
(ix.  8)  and  Mela  (ii.  1 16),  about  the  point  taking  its  name  from  a  pilot  of 
Hannibal,  might  suggest  that  somebody  had  put  a  historical  name  instead 
of  a  my  tliical  one.  Of  one  who  makes  the  name  so  modem  as  EEannibal 
one  is  tempted  to  say  rd  wpiy  H  ir€X^fHa  vw  iXcrrot,  Of  the  lakes  at 
Peldris  Solinus  (v.  a)  has  some  marvels  to  tell. 

^  Died.  iv.  85  ;  'Haiohot  Si  6  wotrjrfft  <^ai  rolvayriw  dyawHrrofihev  rov 
ntkdyovSf  'Clplojva  irpotrxpiocu  rd  icard  r^v  ntkoafHiHa  Ktlfxtvov  dxpoft^ptoyt  koI 
rd  rififyot  rov  HoatiJiwvos  icaraffic€vd<rat. 
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In  the  old  belief  of  geographers  that  side  had  a  marked    chap.  n. 
direction  to  the  south-west^  and  ended  in  Liljbaion  as  its 
western  point     In  truth  the  difference  in  latitude  between  The  north 
the  eastern  and  western  ends  of  the  coast  is  so  slight  as  not  to  nearly 
affect  the  general  look  of  the  map.    And  the  windings  of  the  ^^i^fif^^* 
coast,  compared  at  least  with  those  of  Greece^  are  so  small 
as  hardly  to  disturb  the  general  character  of  the  right  line. 
Still  tiiere  are  inlets  and  peninsulas  and  turnings  of  the 
coast  which  are  of  g^graphical  importance.     Following 
the  coast  line  to  the  west,  the  narrow  Chersonettos  of  Mylai 
(HT  Milazzo  fences  in  to  the  east  the  bay  which  now  bears  the 
name  of  Patti^  the  representative  in  some  sort  of  the  Tyndaris  Bay  of 
of  Dionysios^    Its  western  hom^  Cape  Calavk^  stands  at  no 
great  distance  from  Cape  Orlando,  the  eastern  horn  of  a 
&r  wider  but  much  shallower  bay^  which  takes  in  a  good 
half  of  the  whole  northern  coast.     The  western  horn  of 
this  bay  is  the  distant  Capo  Gallo,  and  its  central  point  is 
that  isolated  rock  which   in  Sicilian  topography  is  pre- 
eminently the  Headland^  that  which  gives  its  name  to 
Cephalcedium^  the  modem  Cefalii.    This  long  bay  is  marked  Bay 
by  not  a  few  historic  sites,  and  west  of  Cefalil  it  contains  OrUndo 
several  points  of  more  strictly  geographical  interest.     A  ^fL^*" 
spar  of  the  high  mountains  behind  runs  down  to  the  sea  to 
form  the  headland  at  whose  foot  arose  the  hot  springs  which 
gave  their  name  to  the  Thermai  of  Himera  and  to  the  modem 
TenninL    Further  on^  no  spur  of  the  mountains,  but  a  vast 
isolated  rock,  bears  on  its  inland  slope  the  ruins  of  Solous, 
and  may  be  looked  on  as  forming  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  garden  of  the  island^,  the  Campagna,  the  Golden  Shell,  The  Cam- 

'ii.  1   jKUfiia  of 

of  Palermo.     For  some  way  the  mountains  keep  far  enough  Palermo. 
inland  to  allow  one  of  the  richest  plains  in  the  world  to  lie 
in  all  its  fruitfulness  between  them  and  the  sea.     Here  the 
shore  of  the  bay  of  Palermo  turns  rather  sharply  to  the 

>  Diod.  ziT.  78. 

'  Atlien.  xiL  59 ;  4  Horop^nt  rip  XuwAiar  vaaa  lajwoi  vpoimyop€vtTaL 
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CHAP.  n.   north,  so  that  Palermo  itself  looks  straight  towards  the 

rising  sun.     The  isolated  rocks  of  HeirktS — now  Monte 

Pell^^no — and  Capo  Grallo  fence  in  the  Palermitan  land 

to  the  north  and  east ;  from  Capo  Gallo  we  go  on  with  our 

Bati  of      survey  directly  along  the  north  coast.    A  small  and  shallow 

C^V^    W.  marking  the  ancient  Hykkara,  near  Carini,  foUows,  and 

""*•         beyond  that  comes  the  largest  and  deepest  bay  of  the  Sicilian 

coast^   the   gulf  of   Castellamare^   the  ancient  haven  of 

Segesta,  fenced   to   the  west  by  the  promontory  of  San 

Vito,  the  most  northern  point  of  Sicily.     That  this  bay 

should  be  the  largest  and  deepest  of  the  whole  coast  shows 

how  nearly  straight  that  coast^  as  a  whole^  is.     We  pass 

San  Vito,  and  turn  to  the  south  to  reach  the  point  where 

the  mighty  mass  of  Erjrx  guards  the  north-western  comer 

of  the  island. 

As  soon  as  we  have  turned  out  of  the  strait  into  the 
open  sea^  we  are  in  that  division  of  the  Mediterranean 
which  was  known  to  the  Greek  geographers  as  the 
The  Tyr-  Tyrrhenian  and  to  the  Latins  as  the  Lower  Sea  ^.  Across 
r  enian  j^.^  waters  the  nearly  straight  north  coast  of  Sicily  looks  out 
on  the  coast  of  Italy  stretching  north-west  and  south-east^ 
to  the  south-eastern  point  at  which  it  all  but  touches 
Sicily.  From  the  Italian  point  of  view  the  Tyrrhenian 
sea  might  be  looked  on  as  a  triangular  space  of  water 
fenced  in  to  the  west  by  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and 
Corsica.  But  an  opening  is  thus  left  to  the  south-west 
which  gives  it  a  different  aspect  as  regards  Sicily.  The 
other  two  great  islands  hardly  come  within  the  Sicilian 
range;  they  but  seldom  appear  in  its  history,  and  the 
opening  which  may  be  said  to  give  Italy  a  distant  view  of 
Africa  is  to  Sicily  something  more  than  an  opening.     This 

^  But  "  TuBcum  mare/'  &c.  is  also  used  by  the  Latins  (Plin.  iii.  6 ;  Mela, 
ii.  117),  most  likely  as  an  adaptation  of  the  Greek  phrase.  Poly  bios 
(i.  43),  on  the  west  coast  of  Sicily,  opposes  rd  Aifivxdv  Koi  r6  Xapi^w 
vikayos. 


sea 
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northern  sea  of  Sicily  is,  from  the  Sicilian  point  of  view,   chap.  ii. 
the  least  historic  of  all  the  seas  which  wash  its  coasts.  *^®  ]^\ 

marked  in 

The  strait  and  the  other  open  seas  both  play  a  far  Sicilian  - 
greater  part  in  its  annals.  Sicily  has  constant  dealings 
with  Italy  by  way  of  the  strait,  and  with  the  more  distant 
lands  by  way  of  the  eastern  and  southern  seas.  But  with 
the  lands,  Greek  and  barbarian,  which  had  to  be  approached 
by  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  Sicily  had,  till  later  days,  very 
much  less  of  intercourse.  The  now  familiar  path  from 
Palermo  to  Naples  was  then  comparatively  unfrequented. 
The  northern  coast  and  the  northern  sea  did  indeed  furnish 
sites  for  some  of  the  most  memorable  events  in  Sicilian 
hiitory;  but  the  wars  of  Himera  come  on  the  whole  under 
the  head  of  wars  within  the  island.  The  most  notable 
geographical  fact  about  this  northern  sea  of  Sicily  is  that  it 
contains  the  isles  of  Aiolos  or  of  Lipara,  the  isles  of  fire.  The  isles 
Lying  between  Sicily  and  Italy,  they  form  a  point  of  con-  °  ^^* 
nexion  between  the  volcanic  phsenomena  of  the  island  and 
those  of  the  mainland. 

We   turn  round  Eryx  to  find  ourselves  on  the   shoii;  The  west 
western  side  of  Sicily.     The  angle  which  is  there  cut  off  Sicily. 
might  be  made  up,  and  the  triangle  made  perfect,  if  the 
three  islands   which   lie  off    the   north-western  coast  of 
Sicily   could  be   made  part  of   Sicily   itself.     As   it   is,  Liiybaion 
Lilybaion  is  the  most  western  point  of  Sicily,  and  that  is  p^^^^  "* 
all.     It  is  no  headland,  but  a  low  point,  stretching  out 
from  the  middle  of  a  low  coast.     Its  name  implies  that 
it  was  believed  to  stand  opposite  to  Libya  ^;  but  in  the 

*  *2^b  "  versns  Libyes,**  according  to  Movers,  die  Phonisrier,  ii.  333.  So 
Bochari,  Chanaan,  i.  39  (pp.  558,  562).  This  is  at  least  easier  to  believe 
than  that  the  KvtcXofwts  are  called  *'  a  Phcenicio  31V  y^n,  contracto  ex  11b  b, 
ill  est,  flinos  Lilybstanus.'*  So  Mela  (ii.  17);  "Lilybxum,  quod  in 
Africam  spectat.**  Porphyry  (in  Eunapios*  Life,  8,  ed.  AmsL  1832)  landed 
in  Sicily  by  the  straits,  but  would  notice  neither  man  nor  city ;  avvTfivat 
f«2  AiAv^cuoF  iavT^v,  r6  Si  iart  tSjv  rpicay  dxpcar'^ptov  t^s  St/rcAtas  rJ 
tpit  Aifiw^w  dyartipov  koI  &fwv.     But  it  iB  hard  to  believe  (see  Strabo, 
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CHAP.  n.  direct  western  view  there  is  certainly  no  land  between 
Sicily  and  Spain.  Yet  historically^  though  not  geographi- 
cally^ the  name  Lilybaion  contained  the  deepest  tmth. 
If  Sicily  on  this  side  did  not  directly  look  out  towards 
Africa^  yet  Africa  assuredly  looked  towards  Sicily.  It  was 
by  way  of  this  comer  that  Africa  found  its  way  to  Sicilian 
dominion.     The  whole  coast  is  low^  now  largely  occupied 

Drepanon.  by  salt-pits.  The  low  and  narrow  peninsula  of  Drepanon 
projects  from  the  north-east  comer,  and  between  Drepanon 
and  Lilybaion  another  low  and  curved  peninsula  once 
sheltered  the  famous  isle  of  Motya  from  the  outer  waves. 
Those  waves  have  since  broken  through  the  slender  barrier, 

Motya.  and  have  turned  the  peninsula,  with  Motya  itself,  into  a 
group  of  islands.  The  nearest  hills  are  of  no  great  height, 
and  they  leave  a  wide  plain  between  them  and  the  sea. 
The  majestic  coast  and  mountain  scenery  of  northern  Sicily 

The  ides  has  here  alogether  vanished  from  Sicily  itself.  It  is  kept 
Aigouaa.  ^^  ^^j^  y^^  ^j^^  noble  outlines  of  the   three   islands  of 

Aigousa,  to  which  the  lowly  islands  between  them  and 
the  shore  form  a  strange  contrast.  As  soon  as  the  island 
peaks  are  out  of  sight,  such  heights  as  those  of  Capo  Gallo 
and  San  Vito  are  indeed  few  and  far  between,  till  we 
have  sailed  round  the  whole  of  the  south-western  side  of 
Sicily  and  round  part  of  its  eastern  side. 
The  south-  The  long  south-westem  side  of  Sicily  is  that  which 
jicle,  comes  geographically  nearest  to  looking  directly  towards 

Africa.  But,  as  the  African  coast  turns  almost  directly 
south  opposite  the,  point  where  the  Sicilian  coast  turns 
south-west,  the  distance  between  the  two  is  constantly 
widening.  On  this  side  Africa  can  hardly  be  said  to  look 
out  towards  Sicily,  while  Sicily  may  certainly  now  be 
said  to  look  out  towards  Africa.     This  side  of  the  island  is 

vi.  2.  I ;  i^ian,  V.  H.  xi.  13)  that  the  moet  sharp-sighted  man  (ny  r&p 
o^vdopKovvTcjy)  could  stand  at  Lilybaion  and  count  the  ships  in  the  haven 
of  Carthage.    Strabo  gives  the  distance  at  1500  stadia. 
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bat  from  haying  the  same  continuous  chann  as  the  northern  chap.  n. 
side.  It  is  but  seldom  that  heights  of  any  importance  The  ooMt 
come  down  to  the  sea.  Near  Seiacea^  the  old  TAermai^  ^ 
of  Selinous,  the  bold  and  lofty  rock  of  San  Marco,  with 
the  mountains  behind  it^  gives  the  coast  an  exceptional 
character.  Further  on^  and  on  a  smaller  scale,  the  hill  of 
EknomoB,  close  to  Phinti^  or  Licata^  goes  some  way  to 
call  up  the  insular  look  of  Cefalii  and  Cape  ZafEarana.  But, 
as  a  rule,  the  coast  is  flat  or  approached  only  by  low  hills, 
and  the  lack  of  good  harbours  at  once  strikes  those  who  are 
used  to  the  seas  K  It  has  yet  fewer  inlets  of  the  sea  than 
the  northern  coasts ;  yet  there  are  some  shallow  bays  which 
are  well  marked  in  the  general  view,  and  which  have  an 
historical  importance  as  showing  the  physical  extent  of  the 
territories  of  several  cities.  The  inward  bend  of  the  coast  from 
Cape  Sorello  or  Granitola,  the  south-western  point  of  Sicily, 
to  Cape  San  Marco  already  mentioned  marks  the  Selinuntine 
dominion,  while  that  from  Eknomos  to  Cape  Scalambri 
takes  in  the  land  both  of  Gela  and  Kamarina.  The  extent 
of  the  territory  of  Akragas,  the  greatest  city  on  this  side  of 
Sicfly,  which  arose  between  Gela  and  Selinous  after  their 
foundation,  is  less  clearly  marked  on  the  map.  East  of 
Scalambri  are  some  small  havens  of  historical  or  mythical 
interest.  Such  is  that  of  Elaukana  or  Porto  Lombardo,  Haven  of 
which  has  its  place  in  the  wars  both  of  Belisarius 
and  of  Roger  ^.  Further  again  to  the  east  are  theofOdys- 
cape  and  the  haven  to  which  the  legendary  name  of 
Odysseus  has   attached   itself '^     This   brings  us   to    the 

*  Smjrth,  184 ;  "  The  south  coMt  of  Sicily  i^  generally  low  and  arid,  and 
does  not  pomeae  a  angle  harbonr  for  large  ships,  though  there  are  several 
tolerable  sunimer  anchorages.** 

*  Prooop.  BelL  Yand.  i.  14,  Galf.  Mai.  iv.  16 ;  under  the  name  of  Resa- 
aamba,  where  a  Semitic  element  may  be  traced. 

'  The  'OivffCiia  &Kpa  of  Ptolemy  (i .  370  Bonn.),  and  the  "  Portus  Odyssese  ** 
—in  old  editions  *'  Edissse  *'— of  Cicero  (Yerr.  v.  34)  go  together.  They  are  in 
the  Dflighboiiriiood  of  Pachynos,  most  likely  immediately  to  the  west  of  it, 
between  the  Pumio  delle  Formiche  and  the  I»ola  deUe  Correnti. 
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name. 


CHAP. n.  south-eastern  comer  of  the  island;  and  here  we  have  to 
Pachynoi ;  look  for  the  promontory  of  Paehynos.  And  it  will  be  hard 
to  find  any  point  which  is  at  once  a  promontory  and 
use  of  the  a  comer.  It  is  a  likely  conjecture  ^  that  under  the  name 
Paehynos  the  ancient  writers  understood  the  whole  south- 
eastern peninsula^  as  we  may  call  it,  from  the  modem 
Castelluccio  eastwards.  This  would  take  in  more  than 
one  headland^  more  than  one  bay^  more  than  one  island 
off  the  coast.  The  most  southern  point  of  Sicily  is  really  the 
unimportant  one  which  is  parted  by  a  narrow  channel  from 
the  very  small  island  known  as  hola  delle  Correnti.  But 
the  real  Paehynos  seems  to  lie  on  the  east  coast  of  Sicily^ 
by  the  modem  Porto  Palo.  If  we  are  to  look  for  the 
alleged  promontory  on  the  mainland^  the  promontory  of 
Paehynos  may  elaim^  if  not  to  be  lofty^  at  least  to  be 
rocky;  but  it  seems  likely  that  the  real  representative  of 
Paehynos  is  no  point  of  the  mainland^  but  the  loftier  island 
of  Cape  Passero,  a  prominent  object  enough  in  the  view 
from  many  points.  Here  then  we  get  our  promontory^  but 
we  have  to  give  up  our  comer.  Still  Passero  is  not  very 
far  from  being  the  most  southern  point  of  Sicily;  it  is  the 
only  point  which,  having  any  claim  to  be  called  souths  has 
also  a  claim  to  be  called  east.  It  is  hardly  the  nearest 
point  of  Sicily  to  the  coast  of  old  Greece,  but  of  all  points 
that  could  possibly  be  looked  on  as  angles,  it  is  the 
one  that  comes  nearest  to  looking  out  towards  Crete  and 
Peloponnesos  ^. 


Cape 
Passero. 


'  Holm,  Geschichte  Siciliens,  i.  ii. 

*  Paehynos  is  sometimes  placed  to  the  south,  sometimes  to  the  eart. 

Poly  bios  'X  43)  calls  it  ru  ii\v  [cLrpon^/MOK]  wpoi  §u<nftififiaa^  rcror,  cb  Sc 

TO  XiK€\iKdy  wtKayos  dyriTttvoyy  Ilaxvros  KoX^iroi.    Skylax  (13)  puts  it 

after   HelOron,   that   is   to   the   east ;    fur^   5i  ravnpt  w6Xis  ^EXm^fm  nl 

nix^yoi  oKpcarripiov.    But  see  Bunbury  in  Diet.  Geog.    Ovid  (Met.  ziii. 

725^  calU  it 

*'  Imbriferos  obversa  Paehynos  ad  Austros.*' 

Mela,  OB  the  other  hand,  says  (ii.  166),  **Padiynum  Tooator  quod  ad 

Graeciam  spectat;'*   and  more  distinctly,  Strabo^   tI,   3.   i;    IlAxw9$  4 
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We  are  now  a^ia  on  the  eastern  eoaat,  which  on  manv   ™^'- 
gnnmds,  both  physical  and  historical,  has  the  higlieet  interest  l^,JV*^"' 
of  alL      It   is  the  scene  of  most  of  the  great   events    in 
Sicilian  history  j  it  ie  the  side  that  fronts  alike  the  elder 
Hellaa  ajid  the  elder  Canaan,  the  side  which  was  undouhtedlj 
the  land  of  the  earliest  settlements  from  Hellas,  perhajie  the 
land  of  the  earliest  settlements  from  Canaan  also.    Here  in 
jftna  we  find  the  greatest  physical  wonder  of  the  island ; 
iMte  in  Syracuse  we  find  its  most  illastrioas  city.     And  >t« 
hae  too  we  find  that  part  of  the  Si^^ilian  coast 
in   th?    faintest    claim    to    reproduce    something'    of   the 
dMSeter  of  the  ^-aried  coast  of  old  Hellas.      At  one  part 
cf  this  eaetem  side,  promontories — of  no  great  height  cer- 
iHsly,  but  still  promontories — peninsulas,  islands  off  the 
coast,  arc  fotmd  in  greater  abundance  than  in  other  parts  of 
Bidiy.     A  long  bend  of  the  coast,  broken  by  a  few  smaller 
points,  a  few  smaller  or  shallower  bays,  may  be  held  to 
stretch   &om  Cape  Faseero  to  the  southern  peninsula  nf 
Sriaciiae,  the  PeniJio/a  della  Maddalvna,   whose   northern 
point  wa«  the  famous  Plemmyrion.     Here  we  are  in  the  Plfmmy- 
thick  of  the  most  historic  spots  of  Sicily,  spots  which  have 
btoome  historic  because  their  physical  character  was  such 
■  to  inrtt«  the  great  events  of  history  to  happen  there. 
IW  hiatory  of  Syracuse  could  hardly  have  been  wrought  Effect  of 
Bit  ncept  among  the  havens  and  the  hills  of  SyraeuKe,  and  grap^on 
it  would  have  been  hard  on  the  havens  and  tlie  hills  of  ^''"" 
SjncQSC  if  they  had  bod  no  tale  bo  tell  such  as  in  truth 
■M  wrouf^t  out  among  tliem.     The  east  coast  of  Sicily  A^y  "» 

ttmph^  Wfhi  la  KtH  1^  X>ir(Xi«fi  (Avfofiidf  nAjtyfi,  PXluoi/aa  irpdi  tt)' 

UAtuiit%«m  aol  r^  jrl  Kf^r^t  nopor. 
Cinav  iVer».  ».  J4)  apeakiiof  •  "portus  Pachyni."     All  tlii»  variety  WIb 

Jl  whli  tba  DutJon  of  PacbjDn*  being  primarily  C«pe  PuMru.  but  taking 
mom.  Hacrotriiui  (L  17.  14)  ipeoka  of  s  tample  of  "Apollu 
I  Pachjntw,  who  took  hii  lUinnme  froiu  Buiithig  »  ''  Lib^im  " 
patileiwe.     Ii  tbii  uiy  coufunun  witli  ttie  givftt  plngue  un 
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CHAP.  n.   &Jls  naturally  into  three  parts^  the  bay  of  Catania  forming 
the  central  part  of  the  three^  and  that  through  which  the 
character  of  one  end  gradually  dies  away  into  the  character 
The  of  the  other.     Advancing  from  the  south,  there  is  a  region 

^^"^  ^  of  peninsulas  of  various  shapes  and  sizes.  Firsts  as  we  have 
Syracuse,  g^en,  comes  the  hammer-like  Maddalena,  projecting  to  the 
south-east.  Beyond  it  is  the  blunter  sea-ward  end  of  the 
hill  of  Syracuse^  the  hill  of  Epipolai  and  Achradina^  with 
the  island — the  artificial  peninsula — of  Ortygia  stretch- 
ing southward  to  leave  a  comparatively  narrow  channel 
The  Great  between  itself  and  Plemmyrion.  Within  lies  the  Great 
Harbour  of  Syracuse^  its  historic  waters  and  its  historic 
coast,  and  the  swampy  plain  between  its  waters  and  the 
hills  which  seem  to  keep  themselves  landward  to  make 
room  for  it.  North  of  the  hill  of  Sjrracuse  and  its 
cape  of  the  Panagia,  a  long  and,  for  Sicily^  deep  bend 
The  Bay  of  the  coast,  oncc  the  bay  of  Megara^  stretches  as  &r 
andito*^  as  the  most  northern  peninsula  of  this  region.  This  is 
peninsulas.  ^]^^^  which  stretches  eastward  and  southward  to  the  points 
called  Santa  Croce  and  Izzo,  and  northward  to  that  of 
Campolato.  This  bay  is  again  broken  up  into  smaller  divi-* 
sions.  The  low  peninsula  of  Thapsos,  with  its  narrow  and  yet 
lower  isthmus,  a  peninsula  which  the  eye  long  refuses  to 
believe  to  be  other  than  an  island,  divides  it  into  two 
marked  parts^  of  which  the  southern  reckons  as  part  of  the 
waters  of  Syracuse,  while  the  northern  forms  the  bay  of 
Megara.  At  its  northern  end  again  the  peninsula  of 
Xiphonia  stretches  due  south,  making  a  bay  on  each  side  of 
it  far  deeper  than  the  main  bay  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 
Though  Ortygia  is  or  has  been  an  island,  while  Xiphonia 
has  ever  been  a  peninsula,  each  is  the  exact  counterpart  of 
the  other  in  geographical  position,  wide  as  is  the  difference 
in  their  historic  fame.  From  Syracuse  to  Xiphonia 
a  stretch  of  low  ground  lies  between  the  sea  and  the 
inland  mountains ;  in  the  northern  peninsula  lower  heights 
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I  sidi 


eome  nearer  to  tlie  shore.    After  Campolato  the  coast  of  tlie 
Catanian  bay  turns  tor  a  wliile  westward  and  is  marked  by  I 
two  small  bays,  one  of  which  receives  the  waters  of  the  wide 
Pantakyas.     Then  it  turns  sharply  to  the  north,  to  form 
the  seaward  side  of  the  widest  plain  in  Sicily,  the  fields 
that  once  bore  the  name  of  Leontine  and  afterwards  of  T 
Catanian'.     From  Catania  itself  the  coast  becomes  more 
broken  and  gradually  turns  towards  the  north-east  till  we 
again  enter  the  MeBsanian  strait.    The  memorable  peninsula 
of  Naxos,  now  Sehisi^,  finds  a  place  on  the  map  hardly  N 
proportionate  to  its  pla<,-e  either  in  history  or  in  the  view 
from  the  Tauromenian  heights.     For  Schisti  is  the  southern  B 
horn  of  the  bay  of  Taormina,  and  from  this  point,  beginning  ^ 
with  the  height  of  Tauros,  the  mountains  draw  near  to  the 
shore,  giving  to  the  northern  part  of  the  east  side  of  Sicily 
a  wealth  of  coast  scenery  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  north 
side.     Over  the  whole  east  side  of  Sicily  ^Etna  reigns 
TOpreme  ;  in  the  central  part  of  the  coast  we  feel  ourselves 
lediate  presence. 


There  are  some  aspects  of  anoient  Sicilian  history  which  T 

ijgbt  tempt  uM  to  fancy  that  Sicily  existed  only  on  its 

sea-coaets,  and  might  lead  us  to  neglect  the  inland  region. 

And  the  same  temptation  is  likely  still  more  strongly  to 

the   modem   traveller.     In   Koman,   Saracen,   and 


•  (it.  h)  Binklii  xliiiiroi   t 
■oAXai  T^  X^V"  iBaif""'),  "nd  it  ii  4niil  (t. 

if  ifpSoin  ivBiiaioiiiirovf 


:  Leontiui)  plain  (rd  fiiv 
i''  that  wheat  grew  Uure 

rvpollt!,    Cicero  iVeir.  iiL 


l8)  apaks  uf  lliu  "  campu*  Leoatinui"  sa  "caput  rei  ATuanDtvis."  The 
Lualrfgoncit  were  planed  here  b;  thoae  who  foimil  them  ■  Sicilian  nnd  not 
au  IiaIuui  home  (Stntio,  i.  a-  9i  Pliny,  iii.  141  Silini,  xiv.  117  ;  cf.  the 
I.  9)  :  but  the  puaaga 


frma  IheOdfney  (ii 


))  which  DiDclAroe  qoote*  jual  before  balongs  to  the 
e  Lttiitrynones.  Fatelia  (i.  138)  praiaes  the  ficlde 
Kuoe,  but   in  Cluver  (lag)   they  are  restored   lu 
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oHAP.  n.  Norman  times  the  temptation  is  smaller.  In  the  earlier 
Its  hiitori-  ^y^  j^.  £g  certain  that  all  the  great  Phoenician  and  Greek 
tion.  cities  arose  on  the  coast^  and  around  those  cities  nearly  all 

the  great  events  of  Sicilian  history  were  wrought.     Timo- 
le6n's  victory  by  the  Krimisos  is  perhaps  the  only  event  of 
first-rate  importance  which  happened  &r  from  the  sea. 
But  Sicily  is  not  really  known  on  any  side  of  its  history 
if  its  inland  regions  are  neglected.    Sicily  is  preeminently  a 
mountain  land^  and  the  physical  conformation  of  its  moun- 
tains is  the  physical  conformation  of  the  land  itself.     And 
the  very  fact  that  the  main  part  of  the  history  of  Sicily, 
that  is  its  Phoenician  and  Greek  history,  was  wrought  on 
the  coasts  gives  to  the  inland  region  a  historic  importance 
The  native  of  its  own.    That  region  still  sheltered  the  native  races ;  it 
reniAin       Contained  their  strongest  fortresses  and  their  holiest  sanctu- 
inland.       aries.     In  Roman  times  some  of  the  inland  towns  rose  to  a 
Sicily  in     prosperity  which  rivalled,  if  it  did  not  surpass,  that  of  the 
and  \n*       cities  of  the  coast.     In  those  days  wars  had  ceased  in  and 
^^™<jen      around  Sicily,  and  the  cornfields  of  Henna  and  Centuripa 
counted  for  more  than  the  commerce  or  the    havens  of 
Syracuse.     In  conquests  like  those  of  both  Saracen  and 
Norman,  conquests  of  the  whole  island,  not  mere  settle- 
ments on  its  borders,  the  inland  parts  are  as  prominent  as 
the  coasts.    Castrogiovanni  and  Troina  play  a  part  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  SjTacuse  and  Palermo. 

Along  the  north  side  of  the  island  the  mountains  them- 
selves are  in  some  sort   the  coast.     When  they  do  not 
actually  form  it  by  coming  down  to  the  water  in  the  shape 
The  of  promontories,  they  at  least  decide  its  character.     We 

mountains,  have  already  made  acquaintance  with  the  Neptunian  range 
in  the  north-east  comer  of  the  island,  where  the  shape  of 
that  corner  allows  them  to  put  on  the  form  of  a  ridge 
looking  do>>Ti  on  two  seas.  This  can  be  hardly  said  of  any 
other  range  of  mountains  in  the  island.  The  Neptunian 
hills  are  held  to  stretch  along  the  south  coast  as  &r  as  the 
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if  Tanros ' ;  there  the  valley  of  the  AlteBimes  p 
them  £rom  the  iBolat«d  inB,Bs  of  ^tua,  his  spurs  and  roots. 
On  the  north  coast  the  Neptunian  hills  are  continued  in  the  T 
Nebrodian  aud  Maronian  ranges*.     Among  whieh,  inland  „ 
from  CeEalii  and  Himera,  we  find  the  loftiest  mountains  in 
Sicily  after  ^tna,  where  the  snow  lies  deep  far  on  into  the 

spring  \    Behind  the  Bathe  of  Himera,  the  modem  Termini,  The 

rises  the  height  of  Calogero,  one  o£  several  bearei^  of  the  CaliJgBr.). 

monastic  name  of  the  Eastern  Church  *.     On  both  sides  of  The  nmun- 

Palermo,  the  mountains,  above  all  the  isolated  points,  be-  paionnn. 
come  themselves  truly  the  coast ;   but  they  curve  inland  to 

form  the  inner  wall  of  the  Golden  Shell,  a  wall  compara-  J 

lively  low,  whose  highest  ]>oint,  now  known  as  Monte  Cnccio,  ■ 

is  outtopped  by  several  heights  in  Britain ''.    The  range  goes  I 

on  till  it  ends  in  Eryx,  isolated  like  vaster  ^tna ",  but  ever  I 

the  evat  of  milder  powers.  ■ 

From  the  northern  range  two  ranges  strike  southwards.  The      fl 

That  to  the  westward  may  be  looked  on  as  starting  from  hiUa.     fl 

Cape  San  Vito  on  the  north  coast,  and  stretching  south-  fl 

'  Scfl  Bunbi'iy,  Diet.  Geog.  in  Pelorui.  H 

'  Strsbo,  -n.  1.  g;  'Arralfni  r$  AfTrp  r-i  JinipiiiTt  S/^  rawiitirtpa  )i)v,  ■ 

'Xdrii  iU   BoXb  nafiaJtXirTiirTa.     The  fonn  Niu/ni'^  U  imporlBiDt  in  the  H 

hiabny  of  Greek  aounds;   but  Soliniu  must  h&Tc  rewl  SiBpi/iri  in  *ome  H 

Gre«k  book  when  he  wrote  i,r.  ii)  ;  "  NbIh-oiIhii  duniiiae  et  liimiiUei  ^e-  H 

pttiui  petikgaiitur ;  inda  Nebnidea."    Cf.  Siliui,  liv.  33a.     See  C'lurcr,  H 

36*.  I 

*  "  Mara"  in  Pliny,  iii.  14.  See  Hulm's  note,  O.  K  i.  334.  It  1b  now  ■ 
MtAinia.  See  Siojtb,  p.  J  ;  FwuJld.  i.  414.  Holm  leokuni  the  hlgheit  I 
point  at  (1310  teet.  The  "  Gemelli  collea  "  ot  Plrny  are  near  Caiinantta  to  ■ 
lb*  wettwvd.  They  itADd  out  o1earl}>  as  "  gemelli "  in  some  of  the  views  H 
Bear  Girgenti.  H 

'  The  hiUa  oalled  Calogero  are  doubtleSB  called  directly  after  the  mint  H 

of  ibat  name  (Oalogeco  U  not  an  uncommon  Cbriatian  name  in  Sicily)  i  H 

hut  KaXi^pm  mu*t  at  (tarting  have  been  the  ideal  munli.  H 

*  The  northern  Calojiero  has  a  fountain.  Soe  Amioo  in  FnieUu,  i.  37a,  H 
Tkii  iwak  ii  reckoned  at  abont  3440  feet.  H 

'  BnliD  aays  well  (p.   III).  "  Nach   allea   Seiten  hin  lioUrt  dazuitehen  W 

K^rint,  und  »  ein  rerkleiaerte*  Abbild  dea  Aetna  ilarbietel,"  and  (p.  334),  I 

"  Snne  laoliitbeit  hat  ihn  hiilier  erschoiuen  lnuen  nU  er  Ut.''    Sue  above,  ■ 
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CHAP.  n.  wards  to  end  in  the  mass  of  hills  called  Kratas  ^,  behind 
the  Thermai  of  Selinous.  Over  them  another  height  of 
Calogero,  an  isolated  volcanic  mountain,  keeps  watch,  as 
its  northern  fellow  keeps  watch  over  the  springs  of 
Himera.  This  we  have  already  seen  as  one  of  the  few 
points  on  the  southern  coast  where  heights  of  any  mark 
come  down  to  the  sea.     The  western   comer  of  Sicily  is 

The  thus  cut  off  to  form  a  region  of  plains  and  hills.     Far  to 

mountSns.  ^^®  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  range  the  Heraian  mountains  *  strike  off 
south-westward  from  the  Nebrodian  and  the  Maronian^ 
to  cut  gS,  &r  less  distinctly^  the  flat  and  low  land  to  the 

The  Syra-  south-east.  They  may  be  held  to  end  in  the  hills  by 
'  Syracuse^  the  long  flat-topped  heights  ending  in  bold 
bluffs^  so  exactly  after  the  manner  of  the  hills  of  Somerset 
and  Gloucestershire.  The  name  of  Hybla  and  its  honey  is 
familiar ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  particular  point  of  the 
hiUs  bearing  that  name,  a  name  which  we  shall  find  full  of 

HybU ;  interest  on  other  grounds.  Yet  there  are  hills  of  Hybla  ^, 
looking  down  on  the  Megarian  bay  and  the  low  ground 
between  them  ;  and  modem  scholars  seem  to  have  agreed 
to  give  the  name  of  Thymbris  *  to  the  height  so  prominent 

^  The  name  Kpdras  seems  to  come  from  Ptolemy  (iii.  4.  lo)  only.  See 
Cluver,  365. 

'  Dioddros,  in  telling  the  l^end  of  Daphnis  (iv.  84),  writes  the  pane* 
gyric  of  the  'Rpcua  6pff^  above  all  of  their  oaks  and  other  trees,  which  are 
assuredly  not  there  now.  He  adds ;  ^x*^''  ^^  ^  "^^  ijfiipoav  KopmSnt  avro' 
fidrajv,  ifiwiKov  re  woXXfji  <f>vofiiyrjs  Koi  fojKojy  dfiv$ijToy  wKrj$os, 

'  Martial,  xiii.  105  ; 

''  Gam  dederis  Siculos  medis  de  coUibus  Hyblse, 
Cecropios  dicas  tu  licet  esse  favos." 
This  does  not  seem  to  imply  a  hiU  or  range  of  hills  called  Hybla,  but 
rather  the  hills  overlooking  **  media  Hybla/'  that  i»,  neither  the  northern 
nor  the  southern  Hybla  of  which  we  shall  have  presently  to  speak,  but  the 
f*  middle  Hybla  **  by  Megara.  The  Latin  poets,  in  speaking  of  the  Hyblaian 
honey,  uses  the  word  ''Hybla"  vaguely.  See  Cluver,  135.  Of.  SiliuB, 
xiv.  199. 

*  On  Thymbris  or  Criniti,  see  Holm's  note^  p.  335.  Surely  Thymbris  is 
a  hill  in  the  passage  quoted  from  Theokritos,  i.  117.  One  cannot  find  any 
river  Thymbris  near  Syracuse. 
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from  the  hill  of  Syracuse^  the  height  which  seems  to  send  ohap.  n. 
forth  its  rocky  bluff  to  every  point  of  the  compass.  Further 
to  the  south-east  is  a  region  which  throws  up  no  lofty  peaks 
or  ranges^  but  whose  physical  features  are  nevertheless  of 
the  highest  interest.  We  may  call  it  the  region  of  the  The  lime- 
limestone  gorg^.  The  same  causes  work  the  same  effects  gorges, 
in  all  parts^  in  Sicily,  in  Wessex^  in  Dalmatia,  and  in 
Peloponn^s.  The  ravines  of  south-eastern  Sicily  call 
up  the  memory  alike  of  the  combes  of  Mendip  and  of  the 
gorge  below  Mykene.  Still  they  have  a  character  of  their 
own.  Nowhere  else  is  the  land  so  full  of  them ;  the 
whole  country  is  cut  up  by  these  deep,  long,  winding, 
clefts  in  the  limestone.  Several  of  them  often  meet  at  a 
point,  and  the  point  of  meeting  or  the  height  above  it  has 
often  been  chosen  for  the  building  of  a  town.  But,  with 
all  their  striking  and  picturesque  effect,  we  may  doubt 
whether  any  of  these  South-Sicilian  gorges  throws  up  a 
group  of  pinnacles  of  such  bold  and  fantastic  shape  as 
those  which  watch  over  the  West-Saxon  passes  of  Cheddar 
and  Ebber. 

Midland  Sicily,  the  region  hemmed  in  as  it  were  by  Midland 
these  various  mountain  ranges,  may  be  held  to  come  down   ^   ^' 
to  the   sea   on   the  coast   line  between  Kratas  and   the 
peninsular  promontory  of  Eknomos.     It  is  a  land  of  hills, 
of  valleys,  of  occasional  flat  ground  among  the  hills.     The 
hills   are   of  every  variety  of  height  and   shape ;    some 
of  the  loftiest  w^re  early  chosen  as  the  sites  of  primaeval 
towns,  and  remain  such  still.     But  the  Sicilian  ^^  monarch 
of   mountains^'  stands   apart  from   all  rivalry,  from  all 
neighbourhood.     JEtna.  stands  inland,  yet  he  has  so  largely  ^Etna : 
influenced  the  history  of  the  coast  that  we  cannot  speak 

of  him  as  purely  inland.     The  nurse  of  snow  and  fire  ^  **■  "^la- 
^        ''  tion. 

^  Pindar,  Pj^th.  i.  19 ; 

KiOt¥  8* 
oipai4a  <JV¥ixUf 
vii^§ac*  Ktrva,  iriu^tm  xi6vQt  ^^las  r^^lpta. 
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CHAP.  n.  stands  geographically  isolated  from  the  lesser  and  older 
mountains  of  the  island.  MongiieUo  is  not  the  mightiest 
of  a  class  with  others  of  its  class  leading  up  to  it ;  it  is 
not  the  loftiest  peak  of  a  range  with  other  points  of  the 
same  mass  gathering  round  it.  The  Mount  of  Mounts 
stands  alone,  without  fellow,  almost  without  vassal.  It  is 
a  fortress  soaring  over  a  subject  land,  untouched  and 
unapproached  by  ought  save  its  own  bastions  and  outposts. 
Rising  as  it  does  in  its  solitary  greatness,  far  above  all 
the  heights  of  Sicily,  above  all  the  heights  of  Southern 
Europe,  its  bulk  is  so  vast,  its  base  covers  so  wide  an 
expanse  of  groimd,  the  slope  of  its  sides  is  so  gentle,  that, 
from  most  points,  the  tore  of  snow  which  parts  the  fruitful 
lower  stage  from  the  fiery  summit  is  needed  to  remind  us 
how  far  loftier  it  is  than  all  the  other  heights  of  the 
island.  From  Catania  above  all,  the  overwhelming  near- 
ness of  the  terrible  and  bountiful  neighbour  seems  to  take 
away  somewhat  from  its  seeming  height,  ^tna  is  better 
seen  alike  from  yet  nearer  points  and  from  more  distant. 
From  the  heights,  and  even,  on  a  few  favourable  days, 
from  the  shore,  of  Palermo,  from  the  road  between  Sarac^i 
Caltanisetta  and  the  mouth  of  the  southern  Himeras,  from 
Syracuse  and  its  coasts,  from  the  bay  between  the  Xi- 
phonian  promontory  and  the  Leontine  plain,  we  better  see 
what  the  shape  of  the  mount  of  fire  really  is.  But  best 
of  all  is  it  seen  from  some  nearer  points,  points  where  the 
outlying  spurs  of  the  mountain  and  the  ledge,  so  to 
speak,  in  front  of  it — with  the  homes  of  the  ancient  Sikel 
and  of  the  newly-come  Albanian^  nestling  beneath  its 
mass^-all  come  more  clearly  into  view  than  from  points 
nearer  to  the  coast.  Above  all,  from  the  hill  of  inland 
Centuripa  ^,  across  the  stream  of  Symaithos,  ^tna  is  seen 

^  On  this  ledge,  by  Hadranon  and  faUen  In^ssa,  is  Bianoayilla,  one  of  the 
four  Albanian  settlemento. 

'  Strabo,  vi.  2.  4 ;  Ktlvrai  8'  hv'^p  Kardyrjf  rd  Kckt^vo,  oiwdvTorra  roTs 
Alrvaloit  ^€<rc. 


Various 
views  of 
^tna. 


Phjaical 

hietaricikl 
working 


1  all  itfi  gmndvur.     And  the  thought  ie  strange  that,  if   usAr.fl 
the   learned   In   such  matters    tell  lis   true,   the   hill    o£ 
Ceuturipa  stood  there  for  untold  ages  before  there  was  any 
.-Etna  to  overtop  it. 

But  by  the  historian  of  Sicily  jSItna  must  be  taken  tor 
granted  as  something  that  was  there,  something  that  soared 
over  ail  as  it  does  now,  ages  before  any  times  with  which 
history  has  to  deal.  To  him  it  has  been  there  from  the 
beginning.  It  has  had  no  smaJl  share  in  the  making  of 
his  isUuid  and  in  working  out  its  destinies.  Its  fire-floods 
are  recorded  as  far  baek  as  our  annals  take  ua,  and  it  needs 
no  great  st-ientifie  knowledge  to  see  that  they  were  busily 
at  work  in  days  of  which  not  even  the  traditions  have 
come  down  to  us.  ^tna  sent  forth  his  floods  to  make, 
in  the  peninsula  of  Naxos,  the  first  home  of  the  Greek;  he 
sent  them  forth  to  change  the  shape  of  tlie  coast  of  Catania 
in  days  when  Sicily  had  no  better  king  than  the  second 
Charles  of  Spain.  He  has  been  mighty  to  destroy,  but 
he  has  also  been  mighty  to  create  and  to  render  fruitful. 
If  bis  fiery  streams  have  swept  away  cities,  and  covered 
helds,  they  have  given  the  cities  a  new  material  for  their 
buildings;  they  have  given  the  fields  a  fresh  soil  rich 
above  all  others  in  the  gifts  alike  of  Liber  and  of  Libera '. 
Sicily,  and  all  to  whom  Sicily  is  a  care,  feel,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  great  mountain  of  the  south,  as  under  the 
shelter  of  an  an-ful  yet  bounteous  lord,  ^l^tna  is  the 
luof  and  crown  of  the  island ;  we  are  tempted  to  compare 
his  abiding  life  and  strength  with  the  Aneniian  peaks 
burned  out  long  ago,  with  his  lower  and  younger  Cam- 
jianian  fellow,  whose  recorded  tale  begins  when  Rome 
already  had  Angusti,  and  who    finds  it  needful  ever  to 


xApor  Xf^"'  i<mpof  tMfiirtAii*  -/ip  vapix'Tu  W  xP^'"^'"V^'"' t  ^^< 
iUip  oLx  dfioiiut  obnjt  •wiVov-  rdi  M  (Ufm  At  in^pipii  ri  taraTtippaatrra 
XapMi  wialftiv  f  M  nwovro'  rd  apiSard  ifiainr  i/ari  wylymOai, 


^l 
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CHAP.  iL   announce  his  calling  by  such  columns  of  smoke  as  JEtna, 

can  spare  till  his  time  of  active  work  draws  near.     On 

the   homeward  journey  from   Sicily,  Vesuvius   seems  as 

puny  after  the  bulk  of  MtnB,  as  the  hill  of  Caroling^ian 

Laon  seems  after  the  home  of  the  Sikel  on  Henna  and 

the  guard-house  of  the  Norman  on  Troina. 

The  Yet  there  are  sides  of  our  story  in  which  ^tna  and 

phteno-       Vesuvius  and  the  island  mounts  of  fire  between  them  are 

Sena^ve  °^^°^bers  of  a  closely  bound  fellowship.     The  great  geo- 

religion.     grapher  of  old  times  pointed  out  that  Sicily  was  part  of 

a  region  marked  out  by  its  physical  phsenomena,  a  i^on 

which  stretched  as  far  as  the  first  seat  of  Greek  settlement 

on  the  hill  of  Kyme.     The  whole  island,  he  says,  is  hollow 

beneath  the  earth,  full   of  streams   and  of  fire*.      His 

words  might  be  taken  as  a  text  for  a  discourse  in  honour 

Sicily  the    of  the  native  gods  of  Sicily.    The  great  physical  character- 

the  nether-  istic  of  the  island,  and  therefore  the  great  characteristic 

^^*  of  the  native  religion  of  the  island,  is  that  it  is  the  special 

domain  of  the  powers  of  the   nether-world.     The   fiery 

caldron  of  Mtnsk  is  but   the  chief  of  a  vast  crowd  of 

kindred  wonders  in  which  the  isles  of  Aiolos,  the  hills 

and  shores  of  Campania,  all  have  their  place  as  well  as 

the  hills,  the  lakes,  and  the  caves  of  Sicily.     Besides  the 

huge  volcano  of  fire,  there  are  the  lesser  and  meaner 

voleanos  which  make  no  show  among  the  heights  of  the 

island,  and  which  belch  forth,  not  fire  and  lava,  but  less 

awful  and  at  the  same  time  less  fertilizing  streams.    Fancy 

is  tempted  to  look  upon  them  as  Ahriman's  feeble  imitation 

Tlie  mud    of  the  giant  work  of  Ormuzd.     Such  is  the  mud  volcano 

of  ^laccaluba,  at  a  solitary  spot  some  miles  to  the  north 

of  Girgenti.     The   low  hills  for  a  good  way  round  are 

covered  with  the  mud  which  the  nether-powers  have  thrown 

^  Strabo,  vi.  3.  9  ;  &ra<ra  ^  riicos  «o£\iy  card  y^t  icrl^  wntia/ifip  ca2  wvp^t 
fifffrij,  KoSawfp  rd  TvpfnjyiK^w  wikayot,  cbt  c^pt(Mi|Mr,  §Uxft  T$t  "Kvjmimt. 

ISee  V.  4.  5. 
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ap  throngli  many  small  craters  ^ ;  it  is  the  substitute  chap.  n. 
at  Maccaluba  for  the  lava  of  Catania  and  Naxos.  When 
the  mud  is  peaceful^  the  gaseous  fluid  bubbles  up  in  a 
crowd  of  small  pools^  ready  to  take  fire,  if  the  chance  is 
given  it.  Another  such  outpouring  from  below,  but  on 
a  much  smaller  scale^  known  as  Terra  Pilatdy  is  to  be  seen 
by  the  roadside  near  Caltanisetta^  looking  down  on  a  deep 
valley  with  the  Saracen  town  on  the  other  side.  These 
I  must  leave  to  geologists^  as  I  am  not  aware  of  any  piece 
of  history  or  legend  connected  with  them.  It  is  otherwise 
with  a  third  spot  of  the  same  kind  below  the  castle  of 
Patemb^  the  hill  of  the  akropolis  of  the  Geleatic  Hybla^. 
Here^  as  at  Vesuvius  in  Pliny's  day,  the  nether-powers 
had  slumbered  for  ages.  But  they  were  remembered  Bruption 
in  tradition^  and  in  very  recent  times  they  stirred  again,  Man^, 
to  cover  the  surrounding  groimd  with  the  same  coating  '®^ 
of  mud  as  at  Maccaluba.  More  than  one  small  crater 
is  to  be  seen,  and  in  one  of  them  the  troubled  and  tepid 
water  boils  fiercely  indeed,  though  it  throws  up  no  jets 
like  some  of  its  fellows.  Here  we  are  in  a  holy  place 
of  the  Sikel  religion,  the  home  of  the  goddess  Hybla^  of 
whom  we  shall  have  presently  to  speak.  This  phsenomenon 
close  under  her  temple  leads  us  to  class  her  also  among 
those  chthonian  powers  whom  we  find  worshipped  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  other  natural  phaenomena  of  the  like  i 
kind  ^, 

From  volcanos  we  easily  pass  to  lakes.      Of  that  of  TheLaket«. 
Pergusa  and  that  of  the  Palici  we  shall  have  presently 
to  speak  more  at  large;    they  come  now  in  their  place 
among  the  physical  features   of   the   land  out  of  which 

^  Hie  muddy  outpoariogi  of  Maccaluba  are  dearly  described  by  Solinus, 
▼.  24;  "Ager  A|jrrigentinu8  eructat  limosas  acaturrigines,  et,  ut  venae 
fontiani  suffidunt  rivit  subminifltrandLi,  iia  in  hac  Sidliae  parte  tolo 
nmnqnam  defidente  ntema  rejeotatione  terram  terra  evomit.*' 

'  We  diaU  eome  to  thia  later  on. 

'  See  Appendix  IX. 
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cHAF.  n.  the  old  Sikel  put  together  a  form  of  nature-worship  in 
which  the  powers  which  presided  over  strange  and  awful 
phenomena  were  vested  with  kindly  and  benevolent  moral 
attributes.  The  lake  of  the  Palici^  the  lake  of  Demeter 
and  the  Kore^  are  both  clearly  volcanic;  they  hold  the 
first  place  among  the  spots  hallowed  by  the  old  religion  of 
the  island.  The  lake  of  the  Palici  keeps  its  traditions 
almost  untouched  by  Greek  influence^  while  those  of  Per- 
gusa  have  lost  themselves  in  the  famous  tales  of  Greek 
The  springs  mythology.  We  must  add  to  these  the  many  springs 
foontaiiis.  and  fountains^  each  for  the  most  part  with  its  l^end, 
mostly  a  legend  which,  as  a  legend  of  a  spring  should 
have,  has  its  source  in  regions  below  the  earth,  sometimes 
below  the  sea.  The  wonders  of  Sicily  in  this  way  have 
opened  no  small  field  for  the  inquiries  of  an  ancient 
collector  of  marvels  ^.  The  island  contained  many  springs 
and  other  waters  of  which  strange  tales  were  told.  There 
was  the  spring  by  Kamarina  which  acted  as  a  test  of  the 
chastity  of  women  ^.  The  Greeks  naturally  called  it  the 
fount  of  Artemis;  but  we  shall  come  to  other  cases  of 
a  like  gift  of  moral  perception  attaching  to  the  native 
deities  of  the  Sikel.  There  was  the  water  by  Akragas 
on  whose  surface  the  oil  floated,  hard  by  the  hill  of 
Hephaistos,  rather  perhaps  of  the  native  fire-god,  in  whose 
worship  the  element  over  which  he  ruled  showed  itself  as 
his  immediate  gift  without  human  help  ^.  Then  there  were 
the  hot  baths  of  Segesta,  and  those,  more  renowned,  which 
bore  the  names  of  Himcra  and  of  Selinous^,  the  modem 
Termini  and  the  modem  Sciacca.      Those  of  Himera  at 


The  hot 
baths. 


'  Solinus  gives  several  chapters  to  the  fountains  of  Sicily ;  ▼.  i6  et  aeqq. 
And  there  is  a  good  deal  in  the  professed  Ilapado^oypd^  in  Westennann's 
Collection.    Some  of  the  stories  will  come  in  later  on. 

*  lb.  V.  i6.  •  lb.  T.  as,  24. 

^  Strabo,  vi.  2.  9 ;    Otpfm  ywv  Mirvif  dvafioXAt  mardL  voAXo^  lx« 

S^  A27c<7TCua  w6rtfM, 
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^e^F  were  believed  to  have  been  sent  up  by  tbe  njTnphs    ohap.  na 
of  tbe  land  to  refresh  the  wearied  HL^rakics  •.     Here  we  I 

have  got  within  the  ran^  o£  Greek  fancy.     So  we  are  Foimtuuv 
yet  more  distinctly  beside  the  Sj-racusan  fountain  of  Eyana  I 

and  beside  tbe  more  famous  Arethousa.     And  among  the  1 

wonders  wrought  below  the  waters  we  canuot  leave  out 
Charybdis   itself,   the  wonder  of  tbe  Sicilian    strait,   tbe  CiisrybcM 
whirlpool  from  which  Odysseus  escaped  alive,  but  which  i 

ages  after  made  Cola  Pesce  its  victim  ^.     By  the  witness  ] 

of  modem  scientific  sailors,  its  dangers  have  not  wholly 
t-anisfaed,  but  scientiiie  navigation  has  made  them  smaller 
than  they  were  in  the  days  o£  Odysseus  or  even  in  the 
davs  of  Cola  ^. 

Ail  these  tales,  whether  of  fire  or  o£  water,  alike  come  I 

within  the  range  of  tbe  powers  below.  They  are  tales 
Bucb   as   naturally   grew  up    in   tbe    island   which    was  i 

hollow  beneath  the  earth.  The  choicest  wealth  of  the 
land,  the  com  itself,  was  brought  within  the  same  range  ' 

of   thought.     One    cannot    doubt    that    Demetcr  and  tbe  D^met*r  ' 
Korf,  as  they  were  worshipped  on  tie  hill  of  Henna,  werej  Ko^, 

ri$  fiifMpat  Artiirai  Btp/ti  Xovrpi  irpir  rr}!'  iriitnivitir  r^r  Kara  riff  &Siitwiiplar  \ 

ytniiinit  alrr^  auiiraSilat.  We  an  here  un  Sikitn.  not  Sikel,  ground,  Hiid 
Sikao  tTsditioni  ue  Im  likel?  thnn  Sikel  to  bftvb  affected  Greek  1ei;ends. 

■  See  the  itorj  of  CuU  Peace  in  FRzello,  p|).  76,  S7.  He  tvicc  hrnught 
upkgn14«a  cup  kt  the  bidding  uf  Kiti^  Fruderiok  ;  the  third  time  lie  mt 
la«L  ScLiUer  kbuu  to  have  taken  from  his  atury  the  general  notion  of  lii* 
poem  "  Der  Taucber,"  bat  oaly  the  general  nntlon. 

'  See  Smjtb,  113;  "I  have  keen  aeveral  men-of-war,  aud  even  a  seventy-  | 

Smr-gun  ahip,  whirled  round  (in  its  aurface ;  but,  bj  OBiug  due  cautiun, 
thoK  ii  generall;  very  little  danger  or  iDaoiLYeDience  to  be  ngiprehendeil." 
Ha  goes  on  to  magnify  Tliucydidei  as  "  the  'inly  writer  of  reinute  antiquity  I 

I  ramomber  to  have  read  who  lina  aasignej  this  danger  its  true  aituation, 
and  not  eiaggeraled  ita  effect."  Thepoaaage  ia  iv.  34  ;  ianv  ^ 'KApi/B^ii  ii\i- 
Mau  ravTv.S  'OBvaatit  A^itni  SianAivmii.  Hii  crT(foT>7Ta  3i  Kai  U  ficyriAaiv 
nJurrfir,  tw  m  Tvptntrinoi  «)  toB  XiiiIikoO.  iaw!rraiaa  ^  BaKaaaa  It  ovTi 
•at  fB^i»v  DHtra  tU6tm  X"*-"^  irai-ia9j).  It  ii  coriona  to  find  in  th«  "  Mim- 
Um  AtuouItatioQea"  attributei)  to  Arixotla  (i,1o<  a  nouJerful  acuount  of 
iWWiiil  widwnt  the  oaius  of  dther  Skylla  or  Chaiybdii.  J 
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CHAP.  n.    in  their  beginnings^  Sikel  powers  of  the  earth  and  the 

under- world,  who  this  time  sent  up,  not  fire  or  water  or 

mud,  but  the  fruits  that  strengthen  man^s  heart.     The 

Legends  of  legends  too  which  JEtuB,  himself  chiefly  suggests  to  our 

minds  are  those  which  are  famous  in  Greek  story.     As 

we  have  seen,  his  mighty  mass  holds  down  some  defeated 

monster,  some  enemy  of  the  gods,  be  it  Typhos  or  Enke- 

The  lados^.     The  inside  of  the  mountain  is  the  work-shop  of 

y    pes.   jj^pjjaisfjQg^    where   the    Kykl6pes   in    a  new   character, 

changed  from  giant  shepherds  into  smiths  of  the  greatest 
of  smithies,  were  set  to  forge  the  thunderbolts  of  Zeus^. 
But  even  from  ^tna  the  wealth  of  Greek  imagination 
could  not  wholly  drive  away  the  gods  of  the  elder  day 
The  local  and  their  local  tales.  We  shall  presently  see  how  at  the 
powers.      f^^^  ^f  ^^^^  ^j^^   fire-god  of  the  Sikel,  a  kindly  and 

righteous  power,  like  his  brethren  and  sisters,  kept  on 
his  worship  to  be  described  by  men  who  wrote  in  Greek 
when  Sicily  was  a  Roman  province  ^, 

The  rivers  In  Sicilv  then  the  powers  of  the  nether-world  held  the 
first  place.  They  ruled  over  the  land  and  the  sea  and 
over  the  fiery  furnace  of  the  burning  mountain.  It  was 
they  who  gave  even  the  corn  and  the  wine  for  which  the 
burning  mountain  made  ready  a  more  fruitful  soil.  And 
in  the  phrase  of  Strabo,  the  hollow  land  also  sent  forth 
many  rivers  as  well  as  much  fire  \  Nor  was  the  special 
feature  of  a  limestone  country,  the  river  hiding  itself  in 

Kata-  its  katabothroriy  like  West-Saxon  Axe  or  Slavonic  Tiebe- 
nitza,  unknown  in  the  limestone  region  of  Sicily.  The 
great  geographer  gives  us  a  picture  of  such  an  one^  and 

'  See  above,  p.  56,  note  3. 

^  Virgil  brings  oat  the  new  character  of  the  Kykldpes  in  seyenJ  well- 
known  passages;  Georg.  iv.  170;  i£n.  viii.  416,  where  both  JBtna  and 
Li  para  come  in.  Ovid  (Fasti,  iv.  473)  seems  to  refer  to  the  words  of  YirgiL 
But  in  iEn.  iii.  675  something  of  the  Homeric  notion  leems  to  linger. 

'  ^lian.  de  Nat.  An.  xi.  3,  ao. 

*  Strabo,  vi.  a,  9 ;  KorrayJuv  mX  wvpot  fuar^. 
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gBihers  parallels  for  it  among  mightier  rivers  than  any  chap,  il 
that  Sicily  can  boast  of  \  But  the  rivers  of  Sicily^  though 
many  in  number,  are  kept  by  the  shape  of  the  land 
from  being  of  any  remarkable  size  or  length  of  course. 
They  are,  for  instance,  of  far  less  importance  than  the 
rivers  of  Britain.  All  the  havens  of  Sicily  are  strictly 
havens  of  the  sea ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  town  at 
some  distance  from  the  coast  approached  by  a  navigable 
river.  In  that  large  part  of  the  island  where  the  hills  The 
come  near  to  the  shore  the  course  of  the  streams  is  neces- 
sarily short ;  they  are  mostly  what  are  locally  called  Jiu' 
mare^  wide  stony  beds,  at  one  time  empty  or  with  the 
scantiest  supply  of  water,  but  growing  at  other  times  into 
wide  and  rushing  torrents.  Nowhere  does  this  come  out 
in  a  more  marked  way  than  in  that  part  of  the  eastern 
coast  where  the  moimtains  come  very  close  to  the  shore. 
So  it  is  on  the  coast  between  Taormina  and  Messina;  so  it 
18  in  the  town  of  Messina  itself.  Torrents  like  these  are 
at  once  distinguished  from  the  boundary  stream  of  Ake- 
sines,  which  is  a  real  river,  parting  the  immediate  land  of 
j£tna  from  the  Neptunian  hills.  But  in  other  parts  also 
we  are  struck  by  the  extreme  smallness  of  rivers  which 
have  a  place  in  history^,  rivers  for  which  Greek  fancy 
devised  presiding  deities  and  engraved  the  forms  of  those 

'  Strabo,  ti.  a.  9 ;  rh  7i\  vtpi  Mdravpov  [al.  Mdiapov]  ffv^\cuoy  iyrbs  tx**^ 
tropcfia  thfUfiOrj  «a2  vcrrafihv  81'  avr^t  fiiopra  d^v^  t*^XP^  voWov  ^laffr^fiaTos, 
tlr'  dycunhrrorra  vpd»  r^  kwt^v€iay.  He  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  Orontds, 
finking  into  a  x^l'^  called  Charybdis,  of  the  Tigris,  the  Nile,  and  several 
rivers  of  old  Greece. 

'  One   cannot   help   wondering    at  the    "Heloria  Tempe"    of    Ovid 

(Fast  iv.  477),  and  even  a  winter  flood  hardly  explains  the  apostrophe  just 

above  (470) ; 

"  Te  vortieibas  non  adennde  Gela.** 

So  Vifgil,  JExi.  ill.  70a  ; 

"  Immanisqne  Gela  fluvii  oognomine  dicta.'* 

Bot  most  of  Yirgirs  epithets  in  his  map  of  Sicily  hit  off  the  places 

admirably.    Pindar's  fia/Bvic/njfiyoi  dxral  '£A^/K>tf  (Nem.  iz.  95)  may  pass 

well  enoogb. 
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CHAP.  n.  deities  on  the  coins  of  Sicilian  cities.  Amenanos  at  Catania 
is  hardly  a  fair  case ;  Catania  had  to  quarter  her  river  god 
in  the  only  stream  that  she  had.  Bat  the  rivers  of  &llen 
Kamarina  and  Selinons^  of  abiding  Girgenti^  of  that  re- 
stored Terranova  which  from  the  site  of  Gela  looks  down 
on  the  waters  of  Gelas^  seem  wonderfully  small  when  we 

rheSyra-  think  of  their  historic  renown.  OrStos  on  the  northern 
sea^  Mazaros  on  the  western^  long  the  boundary  of  Greek 
and  Phoenician^  Anapos  on  the  eastern^  with  its  own 
historic  fame  and  the  legendary  &me  of  its  tributary 
Kyana  \  its  neighbour  Heloros,  so  exalted  in  the  strains  of 
poets^  all  tell  the  same  tale^  though  they  are  all  real  rivers 
and  not  mere  fiumare,  Anapos  and  Heldros  are  in  truth 
only  two  of  a  great  number  of  streams  which  run  down, 
some  to  the  eastern,  some  to  the  southern  sea,  from  the 
central  point  of  the  south-eastern  hills,  now  known  as 
Monte  Lauro.  Some  of  these  have  gained  a  name  through 
their  place  in  the  story  of  the  Athenian  retreat  from 
Syracuse,  and  Hipparis  belongs  to  the  story  of  Kamarina. 
The  like  chances  might  have  done  as  good  a  turn  for 
others  of  their  fellows  whose  names  are  almost  unknown. 

Of  greater  size  than  these  are  some  rivers  of  the  south- 
western coast.  The  western  Hypsas,  the  modem  Belice, 
has  what  for  Sicily  is  a  course  of  some  length,  and  one  of 
its  inland  branches  is  the  famous  Krimisos,  the  scene  of 
the  one  great  inland  battle  in  the  elder  story  of  Sicily.  So 
has  Halykos  ^,  so  often  made  the  boimdary  of  Greek  and 
Phcenician  after  both  banks  of  Mazaros  had  passed  to  the 
barbarian.  So  above  all  has  the  southern  Himeras,  who 
wriggles  his  way  into  the  sea  through  the  plain  below  the 


Rivers  of 
the  south 
soast. 


*  Oviil,  Fasti,  iv.  469 ;  "  Cjanen  et  fontem  lenis  Anapi." 
^  "AAv/ro;  or  Av/for,  now  Platani.  DioddroB  uses  both  forms,  If  the 
reading  S.vkov  in  xvi.  82  is  right.  So  Plutarch.  Tim.  34,  and  H^rakleidds, 
of  PontoH,  xxix.  (Frag.  Hist.  Grsec.  i.  221).  Hokn  (i.  342)  makes  another 
Halykos  further  west  of  Halikyai.  Bunbury  sees  in  the  'AAvirot  an  elder 
Fiume  SaUo. 
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hill  of  Eknomos,     The  tendency  of  the  loftier  ranges  to   chaf.  u.  M 

ke«p  near  to  the  northern  shore  gives  all  these  streams  I 

room  for  a  longer  course  through  midland  Sicilj,     Himerae  Th«  two  ■ 

above  all  is  instructive  in  this  way.     The  ancient  belief  was  eiUmi  I 

that  the  two  rivers  of  this  name,  one  running  into  the  Himerai.  I 

northern  and   the   other  into  the  southern  waters,  rivers  I 

which  really  began  their  course  very  near  to  one  another,  M 

actually  rose  from   the  same  spring',  whose  waters  parted  I 

two  ways,  so  ae  in  truth  to  divide  Sicily  into  two  islands  ^.  V 

The  contrast  in  the  length  of  the  two  streams,  the  short  I 

oonrse  of  the  northern    Himeras,   the  long  couree  of  the  I 

southern,  is  the  best  comment  on  the  effect  of  the  great  I 

Nebrodian  chain,  so  near  to  the  noi'them  coast,  as  compared  I 

<A-itb  the  lower  hills  which  keep  at  a  greater  distance  from  I 

the  southern.   The  fields  of  Gcla,  answering  on  the  southern  I 

side  to  the  fields  of  Lentini  or  Catania  on  the  eastern,  do  I 

not  equal  the  beauty  of  the  Golden  Shell  of  Palermo ;  but  I 

their  treeless  expanse,  rich  in  the  gifts  of  Dimeter,  supplies  I 

the  map  with  a  far  wider  extent  of  level  ground.  I 

It  is   in  the   fields  of  Catania  and   in  the   highlands  I 

behind  them  that  we  see,  as  we  see  nowhere  else  in  Sicily,  I 

a  river-system  of  some  considerable  extent.    The  Symaithos  The   '  \ 
drains  a  large  part  of  the  island  ;    it  receives  tributaries  ,q(1  ju 
from  several  points  of  the  compass,  and  their  united  waters  *"<"''*"'•- 
enter  the  eastern  sea  by  a  single  mouth*.     The  Hcraian 
chain  to  the  west,  Mtxa  and  the  Nebrodian  chain  to  the 


■  Hel>,  ii.  119;  "De  anmibni  Himen  referenilu*,  qtri&  in  media  ad' 
modnm  ortui  in  divem  deCDirit,  aciodeDnque  enro  utrinque  alio  ore  in 
Libvcum,  alio  mTuacum  luare  deTeuit."  In  Siilinui  (v.  17)  we  come  to  tlie 
Pionui  SkiM  the  wrong  way  ;  "  Hinieneum  oeleatea  mulwit  pIsBUi ;  Rm»rna 
demiqae  cat  dam  hi  aquiloiiem  Suit,  duici*  ubi  ad  meridiem  flecljtur." 
The  ■una  slory  ii  io  ADlitfoDoi,  Hist.  Mir.  133.  They  km  rel>iikeil  liy 
Fawllo.  i.  J40,  576.      (Cf.  Cluver,  J09,  180.) 

*  SchulHnng   haa  aomelliiag  to   ny  ationt    theeB  trilmtarlcv,   Siciligche 

Stodion,  Die  LandHibaft  del  Mt^Daq,  to..  3^5.     Kyamnifiria  (Sidso'l  and 

n*(baiua,  flowing  from  the  nortb,  Heem  to  make  Symajthov.     Then  Ho^i 

in  niijm  (DHtaJDo];   then  (toia  the  Eoutli-tKnit  aeveral  itreauut  which 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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CHAP.  n.  norths  the  lower  outliers  of  the  Heraian  chain  to  the  south, 
fence  in  a  clearly  marked  region^  the  waters  of  which  are 
thus  brought  together.  No  water  flows  from  the  mount  of 
fire ;  it  follows  that^  except  such  slight  streams  as  Amenanos, 
which  make  no  show  on  the  map^  there  is  no  river-mouth 
in  the  eastern  sea  between  Ak^ines  and  Symaithos.  A 
crowd  of  tributaries  from  the  Sikel  land  pour  down  their 
waters  into  this  single  channel.  They  come  down  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  spots  famous^  sometimes  in  earlier, 
sometimes  in  later^  history^  spots  hard  by  the  Menainon 
of  the  Sikel  and  the  Troina  of  the  Norman,  spots  hai4 
by  the  moimt  of  Henna^  navel  of  Sicily  ^,  renowned  under 
all  holders  of  the  land.  The  rivers  themselves^  though 
sometimes  named  in  the  story^  play  no  great  part  in  it ; 
Krimisos  has  no  fellow  in  eastern  Sicily.  But  a  little 
way  south  of  the  mouth  of  S3rmaithos^  we  come  to  the 
streams  of  Leontinoi^  T^rias  and  Lissos^  which  rather 
belong  to  the  group  that  comes  down  from  Monte  Lauro. 
Thymbris  and  the  Leontine  hills  themselves  send  down 
some  shorter  streams^  one  of  which^  perhaps  the  shortest 
of  all,  may  take  its  place  among  the  most  remarkable 
PantakyaB  natural  features  of  the  island.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  peninsula  which  forms  the  northern  horn  of  the  long 
and  shallow  bay  of  which  the  Syracusan  hill  forms  the 
southern  horn,  the  western  side  of  the  bay  of  Trdtilon, 
which  has  its  place  in  the  story  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Sicilian  Megara,  receives  the  waters  of  the  Pantakyas^  the 
Pantagias  of  Virgil  ^,  the  modem  Porcari,  a  stream  which 

make  up  Erykas  (Gabelle  or  Gomalanga).     Silius  (xiv.  229)  ipeakB  of 
"vagus  Chrysas,"  and  presently, 

"Rapidique  colunt  vada  flava  Symnthi." 
^  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  48  ;  *'  Qui  locus,  quod  in  media  est  insul*  situB,  mnbili- 
CUB  Siciliae  nominatur." 
*  Here  Virgil's  (-^n.  iii.  688)  short  picture  is  perfect ; 

"  Vivo  preetervehor  ostia  sazo 
PantagisB.** 
Ovid  has  merely  the  name  in  his  catalogue.    Claudian  (De  Bapt.  Pros.  ii. 
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plays  a  part  in  the  legend  of  Dem^tSr  and  the  Eore.  A  qhap.  n. 
strange  stream  it  is;  a  brook  tumbUng  over  the  stones 
in  a  meadow  suddenly  finds  itself  between  the  high  cli& 
of  a  rocky  and  winding  gorge;  in  a  very  short  space  a 
wide  and  smooth  river  poors  itself  into  the  sea  between 
rocks  which,  pierced  as  they  are  with  primseval  borrowings, 
have  the  air  of  being  cut  through  by  the  hand  of  man.  A 
short  life,  but  a  varied  one,  is  the  destiny  of  the  waters  of 
Pkntakyas. 

The  nomenclature  of  these  rivers  is  well  worth  notice,  Nomen- 
and  brings  out  some  of  the  peculiar  characters  of  Sicilian  ^e  iiTers. 
history.     In  many  coimtries  the  names  of  natural  objects, 
rivers  especially,  have  been  specially  abiding.     The  rivers 
of  Britain  almost  always  keep  their  Celtic  names;   the 
rivers  of  North  America  very  largely  keep  their  Indian 
names.     The  names  of    hills  too   often  abide,  but  less 
generally  than  those  of  rivers.     But  in  Sicily  the  ancient 
names  of  rivers,  no  less  than  those  of  mountains,  have 
commonly  vanished.    They  have  vanished  more  completely 
than  would  seem  at  first  sight ;  for  in  Sicily,  as  in  Greece, 
there  has  been  a  fashion  of  trying  to  bring  up  the  ancient 
names  again.     It   is  convenient  to  talk  about  iEtna,  but 
it  shoxdd  be  remembered  that,  in  real  popular  language, 
that  name  has  for  ages  passed  away  from  Mongihello,     It  Names 
is  perhaps  convenient  to  talk  of  Simeto  and  Oreto;  but  the  modern, 
true  name  of  old  Symaithos  is  now  Giarretta,  and  Oreto  has 
only  artificially  supplanted  the  name  of  Ammiraglio  ^.     In 
this  last  we  can  hardly  grudge  that  the  title  of  George  of 
Antioch,  Emir  of  Emirs  ^,  should  have  passed  to  the  stream 

56^  teUa  of  "  saza  rotantem  Pantagiam ; "  Silius  (xir.  230)  of  ''  faoilem 
fiiperari  gurgite  parco.'*  The  fonn  Pantagia  is  interesting  from  Servias' 
derlTation,  dird  rw  viyra  dytiy.  The  name  in  Thuc.  vi.  4  is  HcanroKvas, 
In  Ptolemy  the  name  becomes  Tldvraxot  (iii.  49).  Pliny  (iii.  14)  clearly 
mistook  its  site.     Claver,  130,  has  a  good  description. 

^  I  accept  the  fact  from  Holm,  i.  33.  It  was  doubtless  my  own  &al€ 
UiAt  I  neTcr  heard  it  called  Ammiraglio, 

'  We  shall  oome  to  him  in  time.    As  yet  we  need  only  mark  that  the 

O  2 
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CHAP.  II.  itself  from  the  bridge  with  which  he  once  yoked  it. 
Every  one  at  Syracuse  knows  Anapo;  bat  one  is  tempted 
to  suspect  that  the  name  is  rather  artificial  revival  than 
real  tradition^  and  the  tributary  which  we  call  Eyana  is 
undoubtedly  Pisma  ^.  Still  it  is  a  little  annoying  to  find 
the  northern  and  the  southern  Himeras  and  a  crowd  of 
their  fellows  bearing  no  better  names  than  such  feeble 
descriptions  as  Fiume  Grande,  Fiume  Torto,  Fiume  8aho.  It 
is  well  that  a  name  shoxdd  be  descriptive ;  but  such  forms 
as  these  show  only  that  the  art  of  name-giving  had  quite 
died  out  when  they  were  given.  Other  rivers,  like  some  of 
the  mountains,  have  taken  the  names  of  saints.  The  stream 
of  Saint  Bartholomew  runs  into  the  northern  sea  not  far 
from  the  hill  of  Saint  Calogero.  Others  are  simply  called 
after  towns,  Fiume  di  CaUabellotta  and  the  like,  reversing 
the  practice  by  which  the  Greek  town  so  often  took  the 
name  which  Sikel  or  Sikan  had  given  to  the  neighbouring 
rivers.  Why  the  western  Hypsas  has  become  Belioe,  why 
Pantakjtis  has  become  Porcari,  and  again  why  Symaithos 
has  become  Giarretta,  are  matters  for  local  inquiry. 

nieiMands  If  the  island  of  Sieilv  is  itself  only  a  survival  of  the 
siuily.  broad  neck  of  land  which  once  joined  Europe  and  Africa, 
it  is  not  the  only  remnant  which  is  left  of  that  vanished 
state  of  things.  The  great  island  may  be  looked  on  as  the 
iH>ntre  of  a  group  of  sat-ellites,  all,  like  itself,  memorials  of 
thost^  times,  except  where  some  of  the  smaller  volcanic 
islands  have  been  thrown  up  by  the  nether-powers  in  later 
Th(»  hiuaU  days.  In  speaking  of  the  islands  which  suiround  Sicily, 
WO  may  loavo  out  very  small  islands  quite  dose  to  the 
iH^st.     Ortygia,   Motj-a,  the  island  cape  of   Pachynos, 


iiuHiern  ns«  of  the  wofd  J<f«ira/  (^Emir^  in  the  weam  of  ndo^x^  i^ 

>  i^n  tb«  oth«r  lumd.  the  keeping  of  the  Greek  aeoent  in  Amapo  miglit  be 
Svuu«  dli^t  i^rveuuipti^A  th^  the  BMoe  it  InMiitiaaAL 
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uland  oS  the  north  coast  which  bcara  the  name  chap,  ii 
of  Iiv/a  tleUe  Feminine^,  cannot,  for  our  purposes,  be 
separated  from  Sicily  itself.  But  there  are  islands  of  a  Larger 
greater  size  and  at  a  gi-eater  distance,  which,  though 
they  seem  meant  by  nature  to  be  dependencies  of  Sicily, 
have  still  a  distinct  being  of  their  own.  They  too  are 
torvivals  of  the  days  when  Europe  and  Afnea  were  one, 
ud  they  still  keep  on  somewhat  of  their  old  functions. 
There  is  one  group  which  very  difitinitly  connects  Sicily 
and  Italy;  there  is  another  group — If  it  amounts  to  a 
gioap— which  more  remotely  connects  Sicily  and  Africa ; 
there  is  a  third  which  the  ancient  vriters  held  specially  to 
lie  between  Sicily  and  Africa,  but  which  is  in  truth  the 
most  purely  Sicilian  of  all,  and  which  cannot  be  said  to  lie 
Wtwven  Sicily  and  any  land  nearer  than  Spain.  This  last 
gnap  of  islands  has  no  history  of  it«  own;  but  in  one 
1^  they  looked  on  some  of  the  greatest  events  in  the 
history  of  Sicily  and  of  Europe.  The  others  have  a  history. 
Tbo«e  which  he  between  Sicily  and  Italy  have  a  history 
which  is  Greek,  Sicilian,  or  whatever  wc  choose  to  call  it, 
ud  their  place  in  Greek  legend  is  greater  than  their  place 
iihurtory.  The  islands  between  Sicily  and  Africa  were  in 
tie  Greek  days  of  Sicily  African  and  not  European.  It 
m  first  the  Roman  and  then  the  Norman  that  brought 
ftem  within  the  range  of  Greek  and  Latin  life. 

The  three  floating  mountains  which  lie  off  the  northern  Tlie  Um  I 
fat  of  the  west  coast  of  Sicily  appear  in  Latin  writers  as 
tht  £gat«s^.  This  name,  M'hether  it  has  anj*thing  to  do 
vitfa  goats  or  not,  must  be  the  same  as  the  Greek  Aigousa, 
'  tlasf  (tiwige  (loriet  kre  (old  to  explain  Ibii  name.  It  U  moat  likel; 
*  Htrnptioii  of  tamethlng  in  Anbic. 

'  ".£g>tca,"  "MgMK,'''  with  a  dwua  utti«r  ipelliiiga,  in  Mela,  ii.  loj. 
"S^Uk*"  id  tivy,  ui.  to.  Pliny  (tii.  14)  iiiakea  wonderful  conftuioti, 
plaong  "^fthiwa,  {gaun  alii  .Sgiuam  BcripaeTunt  "  between  Lupeduaa  and 
ilKiiuia.  Ualm  ii.  351]  trnlj  Hya  that  "JE^gtia"  with  the  long  n  vuinut 
U  Urtittt,  after  the  analogy  oE  KvxXdlft.     Moat  liltely  there  ue  no  goata 
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imxr.  II.    •  name  which  seems  to  have  properly  belonged   to  the 

Mouthemmost  of  the  group^  and  to  have  thence  spread 

over  the  whole  ^     This  one,  now  known  as  Favignana, 

must  always  have  been  the  chief  of  the  group  and  the  most 

largely  inhabited.     This  alone  perhaps  hardly  deserves  the 

name  which  I  have  given  to  the  whole  group ;  it  contains 

»  mountain,  but  it  is  hardly  itself  a  mountain.     But  the 

name  fully  belongs  to  the  other  two,  to   the   northern 

lMiorl>antia  or  Boukinna  ^,  now  Levanzo,  and  to  the  third, 

tho  Holy  l8land,  far  away  to  the  west,  which  owes  to  its 

diHtauco  its  later  name  of  Maritima  or  Marittimo.     Of 

thono  islands  there  is  no  story  whatever  to  tell,  except 

that  some   of    the    greatest   sea-fights   of   the  War  for 

Sioily,  and  s})ecially  the  last  which  bears  their  name,  were 

fought   on  tho  waters   near  them.     They    must  always 

havo  followed  the  fortunes  of  western  Sicily ;  we  can  say 

no  more. 

liiMMuura        Directly  between    Sicily  and  Africa,  quite  as  near  to 

li[ri»    ^     Africa   as  to   Sicily,   lies  the   island   of    Eossoura,  now 

Pantellaria,  an  extinct  volcano  ^.    A  Phoenician  settlement, 

it  has  a  place  in  the  Triumphal  Fasti  of  Rome,  along  with 

'  The  singular  Alyovca  or  Alyovtrtra  comes  from  Polybios  (i.  60) ;  IrXcvac 
wpds  T^  Alyowraay  vrjcoVy  r^v  rpd  tov  AiXvfialov  mtfihnpf.  In  the  same 
narrative  he  mentions  r^  IfpStv  Kokoviiivrpt  vrfirw.  But  in  i.  44  we  find 
ica$opfua$tU  iv  reus  KoXovfiivoit  hlyovaaaitt  /Atra^h  9k  M€t/Uvaif  AiXvficdov 
iced  Kapxrj^yos.     Here  again  we  have  the  oniversal  mistake. 

*  "  Bucinna  *'  in  Pliny  (n.  s.),  which  Stephen  of  Byzantium  mistakes 
for  a  town ;  ^p0avria  in  Ptolemy. 

'  K6a<rvpa,  K6caovpa,  Skylax  (no)  has  K6<rvpot,  perhaps  the  oldest 
form.  Ovid  (Fast.  iii.  567),  under  yet  another  spelling,  brands  it  as 
barren; 

'*Fertilis  est  Melite,  sterili  vicina  Gosym 
Insula,  quam  Libyci  verberat  unda  freti.*' 
Smyth  (281),  who  (like  Fazello,  i.  15)  describes  its  volcanic  nature,  gives 
it  a  better  character  for  fruits,  but  aUows  that  it  is  not  strong  in  com. 
Strabo  (vi.  a.  11)  places  it  vpd  tov  Aikvficdov  icai  vp6  r^f  'Aavldos,  Kapxrt^ 
yiatcrjt  viiXccus,  ^v  KXvwiav  iraXourt .  This  is  a  less  error  than  that  of  Polybioe 
about  the  .£gates.  The  island  lies  not  very  far  south  of  a  line  between 
Lilybaion  and  Clypes. 
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lister  Carthage  ' ;  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with   cBir.  ii, 
Sicily  till  lattr  times.     Still  less   Sicilian  are  Lopedousa 
and  her  fellows,  further  to  the  south.     The  modem  name  rjunpe- 
Lampedusa  is  surely  an  attempt  to  give  the  old  name  a 
meaning  descriptive   of   the   physical  pha'nomena  of  the 
place  ^.     Even  the   more  famous    islands   of  Melite   and  MbHK 
Gauloe,  far  nearer  to  Sicily,  lying  nearly  south  from  its 
soath-eafitem  comer,  have  no  connexion  with  Sicily  till  all 
came  nnder  the  power  of  Home.     The  stirring  history  of 
Malta  in  later  times  has  much  to  do  with  Sicily,  but  that 
tiietory  bt^ins  only  when   Norman  Roger  won  hack  the 
island  tor  Christendom.     These  islands  lay  right  in  the  Phoini 
way  of  Phffinician  settlement,  but  a  little  too  far  south  for  meniB 
the  Greeks.     They  are  Phranician  during  the  whole  time 
of  the  early  history  of  Sicily,  and  the  Phienician  baa  there 
left  his  monuments  behind  him. 

But  the  group  of  volcanic  islands  lying  off  the  eastern  Tlio  I«1m  I 
[«rt  of  the  northern  coast  of   Sicily  have  their  distinct,  „, 
tlioiigh    not   very   prominent,   share    in    Sicilian    history. 
These  are  the  isles  of  fire,  the  isles  of  Aiolos  or  of  He- 
phaistoe^,   which   fmm    Lipara,   tlie   chief   among  them, 


"  hnd  got  the  special  aeiue  of 
lem  Eu^lisb  QBO  or  the  wurd 
.  Fro  Col.  lie  Cuuureiuibui  ot 

vetuBtum  nomeii  a  carascatianiltua 


'  Tlii»  ihowB  how  completely  "Pced 
"  Cutfaagtnun,"  something  like  the  n 
"  Dwlch."  B.  c.  IS5  ;  "  Ser.  Falviua  . 
Pomn*  (uvklem  i^t." 

*  Fktello,  L  15;  "LuDpediisB  . 
>)UU  crebro  ciuiltit  adhiKi  aervat." 

'  Th*  oonueiion  with  Aiulos  ia  lu  old  ns  Thucjdides,  iii.  SS  ;  rdt  AMAdu 
r^ovt  caAovfiJuat.     So  Iiiodflrns,  v.  J;  ris  tvofia^atiipai  AtotJSd!:  so  0.  11. 
Sttkbo,  L  3-9;  rir  AJoXor  SufoaTtvaai  tpaai   rwy  vtpl  riiv  Air6paf  yqtjon'. 
But  ill  Foljrbioa,  i.  15,  nil  /uwapalat  naXoUfUtat,     I  am  act  sure  that  nay 
Gndt  writer  directly  Bpenki  of  them  ai  'Hfoiorlai ;  the  work  of  epitbet- 
■nking  ntlwr  goes  the  other  way.  ag  when  Theukriton  [\L  133}  sayit, 
'Epcii  i*  Spa  ttal   Aiirapaia} 
woUdjiK  'A-paiaraio  ai^at  ^Xaytpiirtpov  otSa, 
Bat  tba  [Atin  writera  help  lu  to  the  Greek  form.     Pliny  (iii.  n)  ia  aped- 
tUy  tietaiMfal ;   "  VH   [iuenhe]  jEuUeb  apjiellatie.     Eicdem  Liparxorum, 
ft  OneoiB,  a  aoBtris  Vnlcaniic."     So  Sotinua,  vi.  i ;  ■'  Id  fretu 
E  ituulie  XXV  milibuo  pnaauum  ah  Italia  abaunt.    Itali 
Voleaoiia  rocuit." 
t  VOL.  1. 
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CHAP.  II.  have  taken  the  name  which  they  still  bear  in  modem 
geography.  Their  chief  interest  is  perhaps  physical^  as 
binding  together  the  great  volcano  of  Sicily  with  the  vol- 

Lipara.  canic  region  of  Campania.  But  Lipara  was  a  Greek  settle- 
ment whose  plantation  was  part  of  the  colonization  of 
Sicily,  and  the  island  has  some  share  in  the  history  of 
Italy  also.  Richer  in  fruits  than  in  com,  but  chiefly  rich 
in  alirni^,  its  inhabitants  owned  and  tilled  the  other 
islands,  empty  or  with  but  few  inhabitants  ^.  It  continued 
to  flourish  in  the  days  of  Roman  dominion,  and  it  was 
renowned  for  its  hot  springs,  the  milder  signs  of  the  fiery 
origin  which  it  shared  with  its  neighbours  ^.  The  historian 
of  Sicily  tells  us,  with  strict  scientific  precision,  that  all 
seven  islands  must  once  have  shown  the  same  volcanic 
phaenomena  which  in  his  day  were  confined  to  two  of  the 

The  other  group  *.  One  of  them  was  that  which  lay  furthest  from 
Sicily,  the  Round  Island,  Strongyle,  which  keeps  its  name 

Legend  of   under  the  odd  corruption  of  Stromboli  *.     The  other  was 

to8.  the  Holy  Island,  the  Hot  Island  or  Thermessa,  the  special 

island  of  Hephaistos,  who  was  believed,  as  Thucydides 
does  not  scorn  to  record,  there  to  carry  on  the  craft  of  the 
worker  in  brass  ®.     As  such  he  sits,  hammer  in  hand,  on 


*  Diod.  V.  10 ;  T^  ita$($oi]fjLiva  fiiraWa  ttjs  ffrwmjpiaij  «.t.\, 

^  Thuc.  iii.  88.     He  mentions  only  DidymS,  Strongyld,  and  Hiera. 

^  Strabo,  u.  s. ;  Diod.  v.  lo,  who  enlarges  on  their  medicinal  virtaes. 
There  are  some  wonderful  stories  abont  a  cave  and  a  tomb  in  the  false 
Aristotle,  Mirabiles  Auscultationes,  loi. 

*  Diod.  V.  7  ;  aSrai  5i  vaaai  irvpds  iax^ffCKTiv  dyatpvorrj/MTa  fi€yd?<a,  Siv 
Kpar^pcs  oi  y(y€VT)fjL4voi  /ctd  tcL  arufiia  tiixJP*"  ''"o*'  ^^  *^^^  <pay€p6k.  He  goes 
on  to  speak  of  Strongyld  and  Hiera. 

*  Strabo,  vi.  a.  ii ;  ^  S^  ^rpoyyvkij  HaX€rT€u  filv  dvd  tov  axhl"^''^^' 

^  Thuc.  iii.  88 ;  po/iliovci  5^  ol  iKtivrf  aySponroi  kv  r^  *Up^  an  6  'UifKutrros 
XaXKfvtty  oTi  T^v  vv/cra  ipaivirai  irvp  AvaZibovaa  voKv  koX  t^  i^fUpay  Kairp6y. 
Aristotle,  Meteorol.  ii.  8,  describes  t^v  *Upav  vrjffoy  auny  8*  kerl  /ua  rSry 
AldXov  KaXovulvojv  vijaoVy  and  speaks  of  r^v  \ivapaiojv  rr6\iv  olffay  oit  v6ppca. 
He  describes  the  eruption,  and  goes  largely  into  the  physical  canses. 
Strabo  (vi.  2.  lo)  gives  us  the  term  eipfitatra.  Therasia  (Thermasia?)  in 
Pliny,  iii.  14. 
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Qm  coins  of  Lipara,  and  Iiia  memovy  Bttil  lives  in  tlie  chap,  tfl 
tranBlated  name  Vnlcano,  borne  by  his  own  island.  The 
iliminutive  Vuleanello  belongs  to  a  emaller  island,  or 
rather  peninsula,  which  rose  from  the  sea  in  recorded 
timesj  in  the  second  century  before  Christ'.  This  eiieeial  no.  183, 
home  of  the  fire-god  was  the  island  which  drew  to  itself 
most  notice  in  ancient  times.  Polybioa  studied  its  wondorK, 
and  reports  that  of  its  three  craters  one  had  become 
estinet^.  And  an  English  inquirer  o£  our  own  centnry 
reports  that  in  his  day  one  of  the  two  seen  by  Polybios 
was  hastening  to  the  same  fate^.  In  our  own  time 
Vnlcano  still  works,  but  less  fiercely  than  Stromlwli,  of 
which  we  hear  less  in  eajlier  days.  The  difference  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  all  the  names  of  the  is!e  of 
HephaistoB  point  to  it  as  the  abode  of  Hephaistos,  while 
that  of  Strongyt^  simply  expresses  its  mathematical  shape. 
Of  the  other  four,  DidjTnc,  Phoinikoussa,  Eunnjinos,  and 
£rikoassa  or  Erikodes  *,  there  is  little  to  say.  The  last- 
named,  the  most  western  of  the  group,  the  modem  Alicudi, 
may  be  Been  on  specially  clear  days  from  the  Marina  of 
Paleimo.  Some  writers  add  to  the  AioliaJi  group  the  UsticK. 
BolilatT  volcanic  island,  far  to  the  west,  Ustiea  or  Osteoiles, 
tlie  tie  of  Bones,  so  called,  men  said,  from  a  fnghtful 
ia\e  of  a  body  of  rebellions  mercenaries  whom  Carthaginian 
policy  left  there  to  jierish*. 

'  On«iu,iT.  jo;  "Tunc  Vulu&ni  inmla  qas  nate  non  fnerat  rcpenle 
nwi  tditk  cam  miraciilo  omnium  usque  ftd  nunc  EiianeC."  This  be  pInaeB 
ID  K,c.  I«3.  :Ct  LiTy,  xxii.  £6.)  Roe  Bunburj  in  ".^Jolire  Inaulie." 
TW  CMifiuion  between  Vnlcano  and  Vulcaoello  in  not  wauderrul  i  bat  do 
lie  wards  "in  Sicilis"  in  the  Leil  u!  Onwiiis  just  before  belong  to  our 
"  f  itlcwii  iniiilji,"  or  ilid  Oroaiua  really  think  th&t  the  Meiseniani  who  I 

■W*  Plitlapoini^D  «ece  those  of  Sicily  1 

'  See  tlie  cilnet  from  Polybioa  in  Rtnbo,  vi.  i.  lo.  Ho  is  half  incliusil 
la  beUerc  Iht  li^eml  of  Empedoklfs,  whieh  we  aixaU  Cone  to  further  OD. 

'  Sorytb,  p.  369.     Me  i«  very  fall  on  these  islauda. 

•  .StnOfo.  *i,  I.  II  ;  Diod.  v.  7;  Fliny,  iii.  n- 

'  MeU,  it  I  JO,  ootiau  •■  Orteode*  "  a?  one  of  the  ialee  of  Aiolod,  leem- 
•t^j  initeail  of  ErikoDB».   The  tale  of  the  bones  is  told  bj  Dioddroi,  t.  1 1,  ■ 
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legends. 


CHAP.  II.  That  these  islands  shoxdd  take  the  name  of  the  Gredc 
The  ^  fire-god  and  of  his  Latin  counterpart  is  a  natural  piece  of 
mythologic  nomenclature.  It  is  indeed  only  a  local  appli- 
cation of  the  wider  rule  by  which  Yulcanus  has  given  his 
name  to  all  burning-mountains  and  other  phsBnomena  of 
that  class  throughout  the  world.  He  was  as  natmally  at 
home  in  Thermessa  as  on  his  loftier  seat  of  ^tna.  Men 
remarked  the  evident  connexion  between  the  two  fiery 
regions;  they  noticed  that  the  greater  and  ihe  lesser 
furnace  blazed  in  tum^  and  they  dreamed  that  channels 
passing  under  land  and  sea  made  the  two  immediate 
neighbours  ^.  Once  when  JEtuA  was  blazing^  ihe  isles  of 
Hephaistos  were  blazing  also^  with  fire  and  smoke  and 
stench  that  slew  alike  the  fish  of  the  sea  and  the  unwary 
who  ventured  to  feed  on  them  ^.  And  the  Roman  Senate 
showed  a  fine  perception  of  what  was  mythologically 
fitting  when  it  ordered  that  sacrifices  to  the  gods  both 
of  the  sea  and  of  the  nether-world  should  be  offered 
alike  on  the  new-bom  island  and  on  Lipara  itself'.  Bat 
those  who  have  not  only  looked  out  on  Lipara  from  the 
.  Messanian  hills^  but  have  also  looked  up  at  ^tna  from 

without  an  exact  date ;  but  he  places  it  in  some  of  the  wan  between 
Carthage  and  Syracuse.  One  would  have  taken  Ustica  for  a  modem  oor- 
mption  of  Osteddds,  only  Pliny  (iii.  1 7)  makes  Osteodes  and  Ustica  aepante 
islands,  and  Ptolemy,  iiL  4,  has  OiHrrlita  v^os  tcai  w6kit  and  'Oonyd^s 
vTJffos.  They  must  be  mistaken;  but  the  name  Ustica  is  proyed  to  be 
ancient. 

^  Died.  V.  7  ;  \iyovai  rivts  ix  roircjif  rSiv  rijffoiy  lnroit6/iotn  c2nu  cor^ 
y^i  fUxpi  TTJs  hAimji,  mi  roii  kw*  6.fi^6rtpa  aro/iloit  ffvmfUfUi^mn'  8id  «a2 
/rard  T^  vKftarou  ivoKK^  KtutaOm  To^t  kv  ravrcus  ToTf  riftfoit  Kpar^ets  rwr 
tcar^  r^v  Airvrjy.  So  Solinus,  vi.  I ;  ^*  Per  occulta  commercia  ant  mntn- 
antnr  ^tnae  incendia  aut  subministrant.''  C£  the  Yenes  in  Silina  (ziy.  55) 
on  the  local  preferences  of  Mulciber  in  these  matters. 

'  Strabo,  vi.  a.  ii  ;  Orosius,  v.  10.  Poseiddmos,  who  was  born  about 
B.C.  135  and  died  about  B.C.  51,  speaks  of  it  from  his  own  memory. 

*  Strabo,  u.  s. ;  r^v  Si  [<rvyH\rjTov]  vifii^curoM  ltc$v(m(r6tu  Ir  re  vf  wtf€ri9t^ 
Kal  €v  Atwipaif,  to*s  r«  KaTa\$ovioi%  0€ots  tcai  rott  tfoAarWoct.  The  mention 
of  the  vrjffiiiov  makes  one  think  of  the  appearance  of  VnloanAUo,  bat  the 
consuls  in  Oro3ius  fix  that  utory  to  B.C.  183. 
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the  holjr  place  of  Hadranos^  may  be  tempted  to  aek^  chap.  n. 
whether  their  ritual  on  Lipara  contained  any  traces  of  a 
fire-god  older  on  Sicilian^  perhaps  on  Liparaian^  soil  than 
Vulcanns  or  HSphaistos.  Any  power  of  fire  is  at  home  in 
the  fiery  islands;  what  is  at  first  sight  puzzling  is  why 
the  floating  island  of  the  lord  of  the  winds  ^  should  have 
{oimd  a  fixed  abiding-place  in  such  a  quarter.  Yet  Aiolos  Legend  of 
is  not  wholly  out  of  his  place  on  Lipara.  The  floating  °  ' 
island  might  seem  to  have  some  kindred  with  islands  which 
rose  and  sank  again  ^,  and  the  lord  of  the  winds  was  not 
without  points  of  kindred  with  the  lord  of  fire.  The  winds 
were  held  to  have  much  to  do  with  the  outpourings  of 
StrongylS  and  Therm^ssa ;  and  the  men  of  Lipara  claimed, 
tnd  still  claim^  to  be  masters  of  a  craft  which  can  foretell 
all  changes  of  the  weather  ^.  Of  that  craft  Aiolos  Hippo- 
Uiis  had  doubtless  been  a  master^  and  as  such  he  was  a 
fitting  epSnymos  of  the  islands.  And,  when  he  was  once 
planted  there,  it  was  an  easy  step  to  find  a  place  for  him 
and  his  sons  among  the  ethnical  and  dynastic  legends  of 
Sicily  itself*. 

Several  of  the  islands  round  about  Sicily  were,  as  we  Corn  of 
have  just  seen,  fertile  in  fruits  of  various  kinds,  but  not   ^^  ^' 
rich  in  com.     The  boast  of  the  great  central  island  was 
to  surpass  all  lands  in  wealth  of  com  and  to  be  rich  in 
fruits  also.     Sicily,  the  island  of  Demeter,  where  her  gifts 
grew  of  themselves  without  the  help  of  man  *,  Sicily,  so 

'  The  isle  of  Alolot,  Aiolid,  is  vXwr^  vijaoi  in  Od.  x.  3.  Cf.  Dionysioe 
Peri^g^teSy  465  ;  krra  94  ol  rai  7*  thiy,  kvwwfioi  ivUpdai  UKorrcd,  See  the 
Bote  of  EnsUthioB,  MUller,  ii.  504. 

'  See  Smyth,  398,  though  hie  actual  example  is  not  one  of  our  islands. 
Bat  something  of  the  kind  has  happened  in  the  Mediterranean  more  lately. 

'  Sirabo,  vL  a.  10.    Cf.  Smyth,  270. 

*  Died.  ▼.  7,  8.  Things  are  made  straight  by  creating  an  tp6iiymo$ 
liparos,  whose  daughter  Aiolos  married.  But,  so  far  firom  Syracuse,  how 
cune  she  to  be  caUed  Kyana  ? 

*  8ee  abore,  p.  67. 
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CHAP.  n.  long  the  granary  of  Rome^  has  not  lost  her  ancient 
character.  Not  only  do  the  many  valleys^  the  few  plains, 
stand  thick  with  com,  but  wherever  on  the  rocky  hill-sides 
a  blade  of  wheat  can  grow  between  two  stones,  there  it  is 
seen  growing.  The  good  wheat  of  Sicily  is  still  sold  at 
Naples,  and  the  worse  wheat  of  Italy  brought  back  again. 

Other         Flax,  hemp,  beans,   crops  of  every  kind,  are  rich  also. 

^  That  Liber  is  still  as  bountiful  as  Libera  is  witnessed  by 

the  busy  commerce  whose  seats  are  spread  along  the  coast 
of  Marsala.  In  the  matter  of  fruits,  trees,  and  vegetable 
growth  in  general,  Sicily  is  specially  remarkable  for  the 
ease  with  which  the  soil  has  become  a  new  home  for  the 

Foreign      plants  of  other  lands.     The  Greeks  may  have  brought  the 

brought  in.  ^^^®  ^^^  ^^®  olive ;  the  Arab  brought  the  palm  of  the 
lands  which  he  subdued,  though  even  the  native  dwarf 
palm  is  turned  to  the  food  of  man.  The  loftier  palm 
grows  freely,  but  its  fruit  no  longer  reaches  perfection,  as 
it  seems  to  have  done  in  the  days  of  William  the  Good. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  orange  and  the  citron,  also  doubtless 
gifts  of  the  Arab,  despised  in  his  day,  rank  now,  through 
importation  of  choicer  varieties  from  other  lands,  among 
the  choicest  growths  of  the  island  ^  Other  foreign  plants 
were  brought  in  whose  settlement  has  been  less  lasting  or 
less  profitable.  The  paper-plant  of  Egypt  came  in  when 
Greek  kings  of  Syracuse  and  Alexandria  exchanged 
courtesies.  It  has  vanished  from  Palermo  as  it  has 
vanished  from  its  own  Nile ;  it  lives  on  in  the  stream  of 
Kyana  and  in  a  few  other  spots,  but  as  an  object  of 
curiosity  rather  than  of  use.  Besides  the  palm  and  the 
orange,  the  Saracen  brought  the  cotton-plant  and  the  sugar- 
cane.    But  the  sugar-cane,  a  rich  growth  in  the  twelfth 

*■  Hugo  FalcanduB,  ap.  Muratori,  vii.  358 ;  "  Videaa  ibi  et  InmuM 
acetositate  sua  condiendis  cibis  iduneas,  et  arangiaa  acetoso  nihilominuB 
humore  plenag  mterius,  quae  inagis  pulcritudine  sua  visum  obleotant  qnam 
ad  illud  utiles  videantur."  That  is,  he  knew  only  the  bitter  orange,  not 
the  noeet  which  Sicily  grows  now. 
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,  has  now  died  out,  and  cotton  Burvives  only  in    c 
some  special   spots.      Later  gifts   Btill  were   not   lacking'. 
When  the  Spanish  lords  of  Sicily  laid  their  hands  on  a 
new  world,  their  island  kingdom  was  colonized  by  the  fruits 
of  its  masters'  conquest,  and  the  aloe  and  the  prickly  pear 
have  everywhere  run  wild,     The  almond,  the  fig,  and  the 
carob-bean  abound;    but  the  strange   thing  is  that,  as  a 
rule,  it  is  only  these  useful  trees  which  are  anywhere  to 
be    seen   in  Sicily.      The   oaks  and  other  trees    of  which  Li 
TheokritoB  speaks  so  largely^  have  in  most  places  vanished;  ti- 
the mountain  sides  are  as  bare  as  they  are  in  Greece  and 
Dalmatia.     A   valley  will    often   look  as  well  wooded  aa 
the  vale  of  Berkeley,  but  it  will  be  only  with  the  almond 
and  tJie  gnarled  olive,  not  with  the  loftier  trees  of  the 
forest.     And  with  this  destruction,  of  the  statelier  forms  L 
of  rentable  life,  there  is  a  strange  lack  of  animal   life  ijj 
also.     Lizards  run   to    and  fro   in    the  sunshine ;    snakes 
sometimes   show    themselves  ;    butterflieB    and    the   great 
gnsshoppcrs,  the  grilH,  flutter  to  a,nd  fro  in  their  season  ; 
the  ground  is  sometimes  thick  with   beetles ;    but  a  free 
inuDmal  is  hardly  to  be  seen,  and  a  bird  of  any  size  is 
almoet  as  rare.     The  surrounding    seas  are  rich  in  fish  ^,  F 
from  the  huge  tunny  in  his  season  downwards;    the  fish- 

'  Hugo  FkIo.,  ib.;  "Si  in  pftrtem  Bliam  viium  d«ilc»rii.  occmret  tibi 
a  vget  tutrtiDdintin)  qiue  cuin«  mellis  ab  inculii  nimcupuitur, 
B  boc  Ab  inleriorix  succi  dulaedine  aortiantea-  Huiini  flucciu  diligenter 
I  in  ipecietn  id«11Ib  tnuladtur ;  >i  vero  petfectlut 
n  nccari  subsUiiliun  coDJeiuatur." 
'  WyU.  I.  45  : 

to*  caXte  Bot^'im  wdtI  a^iivKiai  iiitjiraai- 
twff"  tturrot  i^vxpa  iipayat  iCa'  ral  A^  iwl  SiySpwy 
tfti$tt  XoAirytuVTiu'  col  i  ami  oiitie  j^fa 
Tf  wtipi  rlr  MAA(i  Si  mt  d  rfrvi  u^u^i  xirnavs. 

TU>,  u  N  trhole.  wonld  liardly  pus  lu  ■  8iciliftD  picture  dov. 

'  SnijUl  (l«»i)  gives  >  Icpng  list  nf  Sieili»n  fish.  See  the  description  of 
Ik  atcUiig  of  the  tuon;,  swocdGBb,  and  other  fish  in  Poljbioa,  xzxiv.  2,  3. 
<a0alM,L).  IS,  16.) 
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CHAP.  II.  markets  of  the  great  cities  may  be  profitably  visited  by 
the  naturalist  as  well  as  by  the  lovers  of  those  dainties 
which  Sicilian  cooks  knew  so  well  to  dress  in  the  days  of 
the  comic  poets  ^. 
Howes  of  The  horses  of  Sicily,  winners  of  Olympic  and  Pythian 
crowns  for  the  lords  of  Syracuse  and  Akragas,  enjoyed  a 
renown  which  Athenian  tragedians  ventured  to  carry  back 
to  the  mythic  ages  of  Greece  \  The  fame  of  the  Sicilian 
horses  has  passed  away  to  the  horses  of  the  Arab  who  once 
held  Sicily;  but  the  beast  himself  is  largely  used  in  both 
the  ways  in  which  he  serves  to  the  use  of  man.  To  man's 
luxury  he  serves  more  largely  as  the  drawer  of  the  car 
than  as  himself  bearing  his  master ;  to  man's  use  he  serves 
largely  in  both  characters.  Yet  it  may  be  noticed  that, 
though  both  uses  are  common  throughout  the  island, 
yet  each  has  its  own  region  in  which  it  is  predominant. 
In  eastern  Sicily,  once  Greek,  just  as  in  Greece  now, 
the  horse  is  more  largely  set  to  carry  than  to  draw. 
Thehorae  In  the  once  Phoenician  land,  the  land  of  the  men  who 
cart.  ^^^^  ^^^  chariot  in  war,  his  chief  duty  is  to  draw  the 

cart,  the  painted  cart,  bright  with  scenes  from  the  his- 
tory and  legend  of  all  ages  and  of  all  lands.     But  the 
northern  eye  marks  how  largely,  beside  the  horse,  the 
Asses.        mule  and  the  ass  are  used  for  both  purposes.     The  ass 
in  Sicily  takes  two  forms,  one  larger,  one  smaller,  than 
we  are  used  to,  the  smaller  of  which  is  said  to  be  an 
Sheep  and  importation  from  Sardinia.     Besides  being  the  land  of  the 
^^  '         horse,  Sicily  is,  in  one  of  the  earliest  strophes  of  Pindar, 

'  Athen.  ziv.  7a  (of.  81  on  Sicilian  cooks  generally);  xii.  15 ;  Uafi^oi 
8^  c2<Tty  Iwl  rpvip%  teal  al  r&y  SmccXwv  Tpdir€(at,  otrtyct  mtt  ri^y  vap*  aifrots 
OdXaaaaif  kiyovatv  €7pcu  ykvKttav,  x^P^^^^^  "f"^^  H  aMjs  yivo/iivois  iiiafuuriv, 
^ic€koi  is  here  for  JUiciKiSmu, 
'  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  507  ; 

ywaTx*  ^pd 
artixovaav  ijft&w  Sicffov,  AlTvaitu  M 
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renowned  as  sheep-abounding  ^  ]  but  one  can  now  hardly  set  cfHAP.  u. 
down  the  sheep  as  characteristic  of  Sicily.  In  the  inland 
parts  flocks  of  sheep  are  far  more  common  than  they  are 
near  the  coast ;  sheep  of  the  type  of  those  on  the  mosaics  of 
Ravenna^  sheep  with  fleeces  which  are  as  often  black  or  pied 
as  white.  It  is  the  goat^  who  has  to  be  sure  his  place  in 
the  pastorals  of  Theokritos  ^,  whose  abundance  strikes  the 
visitor  from  other  countries.  It  is  the  goat  that  almost 
wholly  supplies  milk,  and  the  kid  is  a  far  more  common 
food  than  the  lamb^  in  a  land  where  full-grown  mutton  is 
hardly  thought  of.  The  flocks  of  goats  so  common  in 
Sicily  will  sometimes  supply  thoughts  which  bear  on  the 
history  of  tne  land.  While  some  are  much  like  the  goats 
of  our  own  island^  others  have  the  twisted  horns  of  the 
antelope,  while  some,  with  the  hanging  ears  of  the  goats  of 
Syria,  suggest  that  they  too  came  in  with  the  Arab.  The  Swine. 
swine,  black,  long-legged,  and  with  the  marked  bristly 
mane,  contrast  alike  with  the  native  hog  of  Britain  and 
with  his  Asiatic  conqueror.  The  ox  plays  a  secondary  part 
in  Sicily;  he  sometimes  draws  the  plough;  but  the  con- 
trast is  striking  between  the  constant  use  of  the  cow  as  the 
drawer  of  the  cart  in  Southern  Gaul  and  the  invariable 
Sicilian  use  of  the  horse,  mule,  or  ass.  The  camel,  once 
known  in  Oaul  as  well  as  in  Sicily,  has  wholly  vanished 
from  both  lands. 

There  is  one  marked  feature  of  Sicilian  life  in  all  ages  Town-life 
which  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  physical  character 
of  the  country  that  some  notice  of  it  naturally  comes  here. 
This  is  the  universal  prevalence  of  a  town-life,  above  all  The  hill- 

towns 

of  a  town-life  on  the  tops  of  hUls.     Nothing  in  Sicily 

»  Oljmp.  i.  13  ; 

Btfuarfiov  df  dfu^w€i  aitavrov  kv  woXvfiiXtp 

*  We  bftve  the  oTyct  8idv/iar^«oi  in  Idyll,  viii.  41. 
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CHAP.  n.  more  strongly  strikes  the  traveller  than  constantly  to  pass 
by^  sometimes  to  climb  up  to,  the  city  set  on  an  hill 
which  cannot  be  hid.  And  it  is  ahnost  more  striking  to 
find^  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  hardly  any  form  of 
man's  dwelling  except  the  city  set  on  an  hill.  The  village 
and  the  country-house^  as  they  are  understood  in  England 
or  in  France^  are  altogether  unknown.  The  people  are 
gathered  in  the  towns.  This  gives  the  country  a  general 
air  of  loneliness^  an  air  of  supporting  a  smaller  population 
than  it  really  does.  There  are  indeed  scattered  houses,  thicker 
on  the  ground  in  some  parts  than  in  others.  From  the  hill 
of  Centuripa  we  look  down  on  one  district  in  which  they  are 
rather  plentiful  and  on  another  in  which  there  are  none 
at  all.  But  anything  answering  to  the  English  manor- 
house  or  the  French  chSteau^  with  the  group  of  lesser 
dwellings  of  which  it  is  the  head,  is  nowhere  seen.  It  is 
the  town^  most  commonly  the  town  on  the  hill^  in  which 
the  Sicilian  noble  and  the  Sicilian  peasant  both  dwell,  and 
from  which  those  who  have  any  work  to  do  go  forth  to  do 
it.  There  are  parts  of  the  island  in  which  the  traveller  may 
go  miles  without  seeing  a  house ;  the  owner  of  the  land 
and  those  who  till  it  for  his  profit  alike  live  in  the  town. 
The  landowner  may  have  what  he  calls  his  country-house, 
but  it  is  a  mere  summer-retreat,  not  a  home.  It  is  often 
in  the  close  neighbourhood  of  other  retreats  of  the  same 
kind;  a  group  of  them  really  forms  a  town,  though  a 
town  in  which  the  houses  stand  less  near  together  tiian 
Causes  of  in  those  which  bear  the  name  of  citth.  This  is,  to 
ferencrof  ^^  suTc,  a  manner  of  life  common  in  different  degrees 
town-life.  ^  g^jj  gouthem  Europe;  but  the  tendency  gets  gradually 
stronger  as  we  go  further  south,  and  it  seems  to  reach 
its  height  in  Sicily.  And  in  Sicily  at  least  it  is  closely 
connected,  not  only  with  the  earliest  history  of  the  country, 
but  with  the  nature  of  the  coimtry  itself.  To  a  people 
seeking  defensible  sites  for  their  dwellings  Siqily  offered 
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two   choices  only^   the   sea-coast  and  the  hill-top.     The   chap.  ii. 
third  class  of  sites,  the  town  on,  or  sometimes  in,  the  inland  ^^^■''"  , 

.  .  .  tagesofthe 

river,  such  sites   as  insular  Paris  and  peninsular  Bristol^  hill-ritee. 
were  not  supplied  by  the  short  and  precarious  streams 
of  Sicily ;  Symaithos  himself  and  all  his  tributaries  could 
not  find  a  place  for  the  long  series  of  towns  which  are 
washed  by  the  Rhine^  the  Bhone^  the  Seine^  or  even  the 
smaller  Thames  and  Severn.     Till  men  reached  the  stage 
represented  by  the  Phoenician  and  Greek  settlements,  the 
stage  when  the  sea  was  no  longer  dreaded^  the  hill-top 
presented  the  only  site  which  a  community  of  men  could 
hope  to  defend  against  their  enemies.      The  practice  of 
dwelling  on  hill-tops,  common  at  a  certain  stage  wherever 
there  are  hill-tops,  is  spoken  of  as  specially  characteristic 
of  the  earliest  recorded  inhabitants  of  Sicily  ^.     And  so  it 
has  been  ever  since.     Many  of  the  old  hill-towns  have  Per- 
been  dwelled  in  without  break  from  the  beginning.     Some,  ^f  the  hill- 
when  destroyed  in  war  or  by  the  powers  of  nature,  have  ^^'^^• 
been  rebuilt,  sometimes  at  once,  sometimes  after  the  lapse 
of  ages,  either  on  the  ancient  site  or  on  some  other,  but 
still  a  lofty  one  ^.     Some  again  are  altogether  new  crea-  Later 
tions  of  the  Saracen,  the  Norman,  or  the  Spaniard,  some- 
times of  days  later  still.    Henna,  Agyrion,  Menainon,  Cen- 
taripa,   still  abide,  and  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
changed  their  names.     The  Arabs  added  not  a  few  CalaiSy  Arabic 
sometimes  on  ancient  sites,  sometimes  on  sites  which  they 
themselves  were  the  first  to  occupy.     Calatafimi,  Caltani- 
setta,  Caltabellotta,  Calascibetta,  and  Caltagirone,  all  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  the  second  body  of  Semitic  invaders. 
And  the  later  state  of  the  country  caused  the  continuance 

'  Diod.  ▼.  6  ;  ol  b*  oZv  Zt«avo2  rb  naXaibv  KUfujJiuv  ^kow^  IvX  tSjv  dxvpu' 
rarwr  ko^my  rds  v6k€tt  /taraffiefva^oyTft  ttd  robt  X^ffffrit.  Cf.  Thuc.  i.  7. 
80  Dlonydoe  (i.  la)  of  Ausonia ;  (fttiuf  v6X€tt  iiiKp^s  koI  awtxui  rots  op^mv 
Bcwfp  ^  rcii  waXmoit  rponos  oltc^afott  avy^Srj*, 

*  As  Noto  pretty  soon  on  another  site;  Centuripa,  after  being  a  **  waste 
diMier  "  for  three  hundred  years,  on  the  same  site. 

VOL.  I.  H 
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HAP.  n.  of  the  practice  which  its  earlier  state  and  its  physical 
nature  had  given  rise  to  at  the  beginning.  The  hill-town 
was  still  the  best  shelter  when  the  oldest  days  had  come 
back^  and  when  it  was  again  more  likely  than  not  that  a 
stranger  by  land  or  sea  might  be  a  brigand  or  a  corsair. 

ill>towiui      But  it  is  again  the  physical  conformation  of  Sicily  which 

mpAr«d    makes  the  hill-towns  of  the  island  so  specially  impressive. 

QaS***  ^*  gives  them  a  character  which  they  share  to  a  consider- 
able extent  with  those  of  Italy,  but  which  is  necessarily 
unknown  in  northern  lands.  The  hill-town  still  inhabited 
is  rare  in  Britain ;  in  Gaul  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  rule; 
there  the  river-city  is  its  chief  rival  But  the  heights  of 
Britain  and  Gaul  are  small  beside  the  heights  of  Sicily ; 
it  is  merely  the  hill-city  in  the  one  land ;  it  is  the 
mountain-city  in  the  other.  The  men  of  Sicily,  the  gods 
of  Sicily,  alike  built  their  seats  on  high.  The  gods  were 
gods  of  the  nether-world,  but  their  very  nature  as  gods  of 
the  ncther-world  made  them  also  gods  of  the  high  places. 
They  were  gods  who  wielded  the  powers  alike  of  the 
burning  mountain  and  of  the  boiling  lakes  and  springs 
of  the  plain  below.  And  gods  and  men  dwelled  together. 
The  holiest  place  of  Sicily  was  the  strongest ;  the  goddesses 
of  the  land  looked  do^Ti  on  their  domain  from  the  temple, 

uvergne.  city,  and  fortress,  that  men  called  the  Inexpugnable  ^.  In 
the  other  realm  of  the  nether-powers,  among  the  once  fiery 
hills  of  the  Arvemian  land,  the  Celtic  god  who  had  his 
temple  on  the  Puy  de  Dome  dwelled  on  a  loftier  height 
than  Demeter  on  Henna  or  Aphrodite  on  Eryx  ^.  But  his 
people  dwelled  not  with  him.  They  looked  up  to  him  from 
below,  first  from  loftier  Gergovia,  in  after  times  from  the 
Bright  Mount  of  lowlier  Nemetum — ^hill-cities  both  of 
them   in    their   turn,   but  not  mountain-cities   with   the 

'  *' L'lnsuperabile  *'  ia  still  the  style  of  Castrogiovamii.    It  seems  to 
come  from  Livy,  xxiv.  37. 
•  Greg.  Tur.  i.  $2. 
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clouds  rolling  below  the  dwellings  of  gods  and  men.     The    cbap.  u. 
geographical  position  of  Sicily  gave  the  land  its  place  in  Effects  of 
the  history  of  the  world ;  its  geological  character  gave  its  causes  on 
people  their  ancient  religion ;   its   physical   conformation  history, 
determined  their  abiding  manner  of  life.     We  have  now  to 
trace  out^  as  far  as  our  light  will  let  us,  all  that  history  and 
tradition  has  to  tell  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  island^ 
the  men  whose  settlement  in  it  was  prse-historic,  though 
they  lived  on  to  play  a  part  in  its  history. 


§  2.    The  Earliest  Inhabitants  of  Sicily. 

It  is  the  Phoenician  and  Greek  settlements  in  Sicily 
which  make  the  true  history  of  the  land ;  it  is  to  them 
that  Sicily  owes  its  place  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Yet  The 
to  make  out  all  that  we  can  about  the  races  who  held  before 
Sicily  before  any  spot  of  its  soil  became  a  new  Hellas  or  ^^^*»^c5«« 
a  new  Canaan  is  something  more  than  a  mere  curious  Greeks, 
inquiry.  Some  of  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  the  island 
exercised  no  small  influence  on  its  later  history.  Some 
of  them  seem  to  have  been  connected  with  great  and 
historic  nations  out  of  the  island,  and  the  early  move- 
ments of  the  nations  in  Sicily  form  a  part  of  the  general 
history  of  their  movements  in  Europe.  Those  movements 
drew  to  themselves  the  attention  of  the  ancient  writers 
in  no  small  measure.  We  have  clear  accounts  of  the 
traditional  belief,  and  there  is  a  greater  measure  of  agree- 
ment than  is  usual  in  such  eases  from  the  earliest  mention 
of  the  island  onwards.  Every  ancient  writer  who  under- 
takes to  give  a  view  of  Sicilian  history  begins  by  a  list 
of  the  nations  which  were  already  dwelling  in  the  island 
when  Phcenician  and  Greek  settlement  began.  And  there 
is  no  very  g^reat  difference  of  statement  as  to  the  names 
of  those  nations,  their  movements,  and  their  ethnical  rela- 
tions.   And,  as  the  history  of  Sicily  is  a  record  of  cycles,  it 

H  2 
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CHAP.  II.  is  fitting  that  the  cycles  should  beg^  from  the  beginning. 
Connexion  jn  Ja^er  times  the  lands  that  exercised  most  influence  on 

with  ItAly 

and  Spain.  Sicily  were  Italy  and  Spain.  So,  even  when  we  deal  with 
prse-historic  times,  we  find  the  prevalent  belief  that  Sicily 
was  occupied  by  settlers,  not  only  from  neighbouring 
Italy,  but  also  from  distant  Spain. 

Names  of       The  received  belief  made  Trinakria  the  oldest  name  of 

Trindkria.  ^^  island,  and  held  that  it  afterwards  took  in  turn  the 
more  prosaic  names  of  Sikania  and  Sikelia  from  two  suc- 
cessive waves  of  settlement.  This  implies  the  possession  of 
the  island  by  some  people  earlier  than  the  Sikans,  and 
further  implies  that  that  people  gave  the  island  its  name 
of  Trinakria.  Now  setting  aside,  with  Thucydides^  all 
stories  of  Laistrygones  and  Kykldpes  ^,  there  was  a  general 
belief  that  the  earliest  known  inhabitants  of  Sicily  were 

Iberiiuii.  Iberians  or  some  people  nearly  akin  to  the  Iberians.  And 
from  this,  however  unlucky  in  point  of  Ung^e.  it  was 
a  perfectly  fair  inference  that  it  was  from  Iberians  that  the 
island  took  the  name  of  Trinakria.  As  for  the  name 
Trinakria,  we  have  seen  by  what  process  it  came  into 
being  ^;  but  the  Iberians  who  are  supposed  to  have  bestowed 

Sikans  and  it  raise  several  questions.  As  to  the  presence  of  Sikans 
and  Sikels  in  the  island  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  ^  the 
only  question  is  as  to  the  relations  between  the  two  nations 
and  their  names.  And  this  question  is  closely  connected 
with  the  question  of  the  presence  of  Iberians.  For  we  at 
once  ask  whether  the  Iberian  inhabitants  of  Sicily  are 
meant  to  be  a  distinct  people  from  the  Sikans  or  not.   Each 

*  Thucydides  himself  never  wrote  a  wiser  saying  than  that  in  vi.  a  ; 
^aXat6raroi  ii\v  kiyovrai  iv  fiipti  rivl  r^f  x<^P°'  KvtcXaru^t  ical  AcuoTpv- 
7oi'€t  olicriaai^  Sjv  iyw  ot/rc  yivos  Ix^  tlvdv  oirrf  6v6$fv  tUr^keov  1j  Siroi 
dvtx^prjaav.  dpKfiroj  bk  un  voiip-cus  t€  tlpryrat  «ca2  in  ixaardt  wff  ytypdfaK€t 
w€pl  avTwv,  The  Kykldpes  and  Laistrygones  were  to  him  exactly  what 
Pelasgians  and  Druids  are  to  modem  scholars.  Cf.  a  good  deal  in  Strabo,  i. 
a.  9,  lo,  II. 

On  the  tales  of  the  Kykldpes,  see  above,  p.  78. 

*  See  above,  p.  53. 
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view  might  qnote  ancient  authority  on  its  side.     Bnt  if   chap.  n. 
Sikans  and  Sikels  are  to  be  looked  on  as  one  people^  bearing  '^^JT 
two  dialectic  varieties  of  the  same  name^  the  evidently  near  to  each 
connexion  of  the  Sikels  with  some  of  the  historic  nations 
of  Italy  will  at  once  cut  off  the  Sikans  from  any  fellow- 
ship with  the  Iberian  stock.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
look  on  Sikans  and  Sikels  as  two  distinct  nations^  and  on 
the  likeness  of  their  names  as  a  singular  incidental  coinci- 
dence,  then  we  shall  be  strongly  tempted  to  look  on  the 
Iberians  of  Sicily  as  the  same  people  with  the  Sikans. 
That  is^  we  shall  look  on  the  Sikans  as  members  of  the  Connezion 
same  widespread  stock  as  the  Iberians  and  Ligurians  of  i^^ 
Spain^  Graul^  and  even  Italy ;  whether  we  are  to  look  for  !*>•"•"•• 
their  kinsfolk  anywhere  out  of  Europe  is  a  question  on 
which  I  will  not  presume  to  enter.     On  the  whole  I  am 
inclined  to  look  on  Sikans  and  Sikels  as  wholly  distinct^ 
and  on  the  Sikans  as  being  Iberians  or  nearly  allied  to  the 
Iberians.     They   would   thus  be    the    earliest    historical  Sikans 
inhabitants  of  Sicily^  a  branch  of  the  general  prse- Aryan  a^^. 
population  of  Southern  and  Western  Europe,  a  population 
which  has  doubtless  largely  influenced  later  settlers,  but 
of  which  the  Basques  are  the  only  unmixed  survivors  re- 
maining.    The  Sikels  would  be  the  vanguard  of  Aryan  Sikels 
settlement  in  the  island,  an  Italian  people,  who  made  their  ^^' 
way  into  Sicily  by  way  of  Italy  ^.     Their  migration  could 
hardly  fail  to  have  been  older  than  the  beginning  of  Phoeni- 
cian settlement ;  but  it  need  not  have  been  very  much  older. 
And  alongside  of  Sikans  and  Sikels,  we  find  in  the  island 
a  third  people  of  whom  it  is  much  harder  to  say  anything. 
These  are  the  Elymians  in  the  north-west  comer  of  Sicily,  Elymians. 
a  people  whom  the  Greek  writers  set  down  as  barbarians 
along  with  Sikans  and  Sikels,  but  who  had  traditions,  or 
at  least  pretensions,  which  brought  them  nearer  to  the 
Hellenic  range.     By  conmion  consent,  Sikans,  Sikels,  and 

'  See  above,  p.  20. 
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CHAP.  n. 


Different 
foriiit  of 
trmdition 
Mtd  legend. 


The  Sikel 
trailitiun. 


Genuine 
tnuUtion 
imper(««ct 
histon-. 


Sik»n». 


Elymians,  are  set  down  as  the  races  which  inhabited  Sicily 
in  times  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  Greek  and  Phoenician 
settlement^.  It  is  with  these  races  that  we  find  our  first 
approach  to  Sicilian  history,  even  in  the  imperfect  shape 
of  tradition  and  legend. 

It  may  here  be  well  to  remark  that  in  no  land  is  it  more 
needful  than  in  Sicily,  not  only  to  distinguish  both  tradi- 
tion and  legend  from  ascertained  history  and  from  probable 
inference,  but  further  to  distinguish  the  various  forms  of 
tradition  and  legend.     When  we  hear  that  the  Sikels  came 
from  Italy  into  the  island  to  which  they  gave  their  name, 
wo  are  dealing  with  tradition  of  the  best  kind,  with  that 
kind  of  tradition  which  is  simply  an  imperfect  form  of 
history.     It  is  the  general  and  natural  belief  of  the  people, 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.     It  may  get 
conf usiHl  and  changeil  in  the  telling ;  the  tale  may  come  to 
take  in  additions  which  are  strictly  legendary  or  even  some 
which  are  sheer  invention.     But  the  essential  kernel  of  the 
story  remains   ^iraW-historieal.     That  kernel  consists  of 
facts  handed  down  by  word  of  mouth,  and  differs  from  his- 
tory only  as  word  of  mouth  is  a  less  safe  means  of  li«.n<ling 
on  things  tlian  writing.     But  the  derivation  of  the  Sikans 
fn^m  S|>ain  is  not  a  genuine  piece  of  tradition  like  the 
derivation  of  the  Sikels  fn>m  Italv.     It  was  not  in  the 
same  \\*ay  the  U^lief  of  the  people  themselves.     The  Sikans 
olaiuuxl  to  bo  an Avi/i(>«i<'^  ^,  to  be  the  oldest  pec^le  of  the 
land  and  not  to  have  madt%  their  way  into  it  from  any 
other  land.     The  belief  that  the  Sikans  came  from  Spain 
wus   nv>t   loAnuxi   fn>m   the   Sikans   themsdves;    it   was 


M  ^mH6x!f^^^ 


*  S^w  Arjvn.Ux  IV. 

^/V  •»  A.'^Yj^f  iT","  .\.>*.ift»  A>«.•'^^»-nr«.     TUa*  k  »  remarkable  futmolA  for 

;>.r\^>ft  ^^^  AKv^.^  i^<>  %ft;Ka*^  tr^tiix'tt  ia  &TvMsr  cf  aa  ?a*inaBH  fraa  ol»erra. 

.'A'.      V <^^  r^'^^wlvi-^  .T  .V£U^vK^  dsi  »?«  sf^ak  witlwat  food  gionnda. 
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r  of  inference  on  the  part  of  Greek  observers.  The  ohah  ^ 
value  of  goeh  an  inference  varies  infinitely  according  to  the 
circumetances  of  each  particular  case.  It  may  be  worth 
much  or  little,  according  to  the  man  who  makes  it  and  the 
grounds  which  he  had  for  makiog  it.  On  the  other  hand,  Sikan 
the  belief  of  the  Sikans  that  they  were  aulocblhonen  is 
by  no  means  of  the  eame  value  as  the  belief  of  the  Sikels 
that  they  came  from  Italy.  There  was  no  temptation  to 
the  last-named  belief  if  it  did  not  rest  on  genuine  tradition. 
The  claim  to  be  anlochlhoiies  is  a  piece  of  self-assertion j 
whieh  might  be  sheer  invention,  and  which  in  any  ease  is 
likely  to  cover  ignorance.  The  belief  again  that  the  Phcuniaii 
Phoenicians  settled  in  Sicily  at  the  expense  of  the  earlier 
inhabitants,  that  they  lirat  occupied  islands  and  points  of 
toaet,  and  then  withdrew  before  the  Greeks  to  keep  certain 
stronger  positions  in  the  west  o£  the  island  ^,  may  also  be 
set  down  as  genuine  tradition.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  allowed  that  an  observant  Greek  of  later  times  might, 
from  what  he  saw  in  his  own  Jays,  have  made  inferences 
much  to  the  same  effect.  Much  too  of  the  details  even  B 
of  the  Greek  settlements  is  doubtless  traditional ;  but 
now  we  have  got  within  the  range  of  some  kind  of 
nsjords,  however  imperfect.  Lists  of  Olympic  victors  and 
of  priestesses  of  Argos  have  begun,  and  history  has  begun 
with  them. 

From  these  genuine  traditions  which  are  imperfect 
history  we  must  carefully  distinguish  both  the  true  legends 
and  the  inventions;  and  the  inventions  may  be  again 
distinguished  into  honest  guesses  and  inventions  with  a 
purpose.  The  legends  grow;  the  guesses  are  made.  And  Legends. 
in  Sicily  legends  fall  into  several  classes.  The  condition 
of  the  country,  as  a  land  of  Greek  settlers  among  earlier 
inhabitants  who  were  not  driven  out,  but  with  whom 
the  colonists  bad  large  dealings,  teaching  them  many 
■  Tbuc.  u.  1. 
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CHAP.  n.  things  and   learning  some  things  from  them^  tended  to 

Local  foster  the  growth  of  legends  of  several  kinds.     One  kind 

adopted  consists  of  local  beliefs  which  the  Greeks  adopted  from 

^^^     ^  the    older   inhabitants.      Sometimes    they  were  adopted 

adorned  ^  .... 

by  the  strictly  as  a  matter  of  religious  belief  without  much 
change ;  sometimes  they  made  their  way  within  the 
range  of  Greek  mythology,  and  were  tricked  out  with  all 
the  richness  of  Greek  poetic  fancy  till  it  is  hard  even  to 
guess  at  the  first  native  shape  of  the  story.  There  are 
legends  in  which  we  see  that  genuine  bits  of  native  history 
or  topography  have  been  surrounded  by  details  of  Greek 
origin,  whether  traditional,  legendary,  or  simply  invented. 

Inventions.  For,  lastly,  there  are  the  simple  inventions,  also  of  various 

SpSnymoi.  kinds.  There  are  the  epSni/moi  who  were  called  into  being 
under  the  influence  of  that  strange  state  of  mind 
which  thought  that  it  was  an  addition  to  knowledge, 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  something  which  before  was 
doubtful,  to  say  that  Sikans  or  Sikels  took  their  name 
from  a  king  Sikanos  or  Sikelos  of  whom  there  was  nothing 

Geograph-  else  to  be  said.     Then  there  was  the  supposed  necessity  for 

ical  inven*  , 

tiona.  finding  a  place  on  the  known  earth  for  every  spot  spoken 
of  directly  or  casually  in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey.  We  have 
seen  one  great  example  of  this  in  the  application  of  the 
name  of  the  Homeric  Thrinakie  to  Sicily^.  And  there  was 
the  less  honest  ambition  on  the  part  of  cities  striving  to 

Invention  heighten  their  own  fame  and  their  own  antiquity  by 
ascribing  their  foundation  to  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war, 
or  in  some  other  way  connecting  their  story  with  the  great 
national  epic.  Of  all  these  kinds  we  shall  come  across 
plenty  of  examples  in  the  course  of  our  Sicilian  inquiries, 
and  several  of  them  have  affected  the  little  that  we  hear  of 
the  earliest  recorded  inhabitants  of  the  island,  the  people 
whom  we  know  as  Sikans. 

Applica-         The  different  nature  of  our  various  classes  of  materials 

tion  of 

*  See  above,  p.  53. 
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other  than  strictly  historical  records  is  shown  when  they   chap.  n. 
are  brouffht  to  the  test  of  the  modem  critical  method,  "ip^*.™ 

.  ....     cnticiBm. 

Arbitrary  guesses  and  interested  inventions  it  gets  rid 
of  altogether^  stopping  perhaps  to  show  what  caused  the 
guess  or  the  invention  to  take  its  particular  shape.  Genuine 
legend  it  sets  aside  no  less  as  matter  of  literal  belief ;  but 
it  explains  its  origin  and  meanings  and  often  clothes  it 
with  fresh  beauty  and  with  truth  of  an  unlooked-for  kind. 
But  real  tradition^  that  is  imperfect  history^  it  confirms. 
It  may  correct ;  it  may  bring  order  out  of  confusion ;  it 
may  get  rid  of  seeming  contradictions ;  but  it  shows  the 
genuine  nature  of  the  essential  story.  The  critical  method  The 
tells  us  that  the  Homeric  Thrinakie  was  either  not  meant  Thrinakii. 
for  Sicily,  or  that,  if  it  was  meant,  it  was  applied  under 
a  thorough  misapprehension  of  the  nature  of  Sicily.  The 
poet  of  the  Hesiodic  Theogony  clearly  looked  on  Italy  as  a 
collection  of  small  islands  ^,  and  the  poet  of  the  Homeric 
Odyssey  may  have  had  the  same  notion  of  Sicily.  If  so, 
the  small  island  of  Thrinakii,  uninhabited  save  by  the 
holy  cattle  and  their  keepers  *,  may  conceivably  have  meant 

'  The  poet  of  the  Theogony  (loia)  niAkes  Agrioe  And  Laiiiiof  bohb  of 
Odyueat  and  Kirk6 ; 

ot  ^  Toi  i»j&Xa  T^Xc  ftvxf^  rfjaw  Up&w¥, 

wd<rt¥  Tvp<rrfytHaiy  dycuckfiTottrt  dytur<ror. 
Anj  number  of  theories  about  Italian  ethnology  might  be  founded  on 
these  linet.     Their  real  point  is  that  their  maker  looked  on  Italy  as  a  group 
of  island;^.     One  would  say  that,  when  this  was  said,  Kymd  was  not  yet 
founded,  but  was  toon  going  to  be. 

*  The  whole  picture  of  the  vrjffot  Iftniri  (Od.  xii.  351)  of  Thrinakid, 
where  the  companions  of  Odysseus  find  nothing  to  eat  but  what  they  can 
catch,  and  where  they  meet  not  a  soul,  is  clearly  that  of  a  small  island 

('»r) ; 

Bpipaieiffy  8*  h  ytjaoy  dtpt^tcu'  hfia  8i  voXXcU 

fi6(TteoyT*  *HfXJoio  fi6€i  tcai  1<fua  fi^Xa. 
The  whole   population  is  three  hundred  and   fifty  oxen,  three  hundred 
and  fifty  sheep,  with  two  nymphs  to  look  after  them,  nymphs  whom  their 
mother 

Bptyqxlijy  h  y^ffoy  dvppKHJt  njXdOt  voictv. 
The  case  was  well  put  long  ago  by  Keightley,  Mythology,  274. 
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CHAP.  n.   some  part  of  Sicily^  though  it  cannot  be  said  to  mean 
Skylla        Sicily  itself.     The  legend   of  Skylla  and  Charybdis^  on 
Charybdis.  ^^*®  other  hand,  undoubtedly  grew  out  of  the  real  phaeno- 
mena  of  the  strait^.     And  this  may  perhaps  show  that 
the  poet^  in  speaking  of  Thrinakie,  had  in  his  eye  some 
comer  of  Sicily  conceived  to  be  a  distinct  island.     Or  it 
may  also  show  that  later  inquirers,  striving  to  put  together 
their  Homeric  map^  thought  that  an  island^  great  or  small, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Skylla  and  Charybdis  could  be  no 
Mythical    other  than  Sicily  itself.     This  step  once  taken,  it  was  not 
^^^     '  going  much  further  to  throw  in  the  rest  of  the  mythical 
geography  of  the  Odyssey,  to  make  Sicily  the  dwelling- 
place  of  all  the  monsters  and  wonderful  beings  whom  the 
wandering  hero  came  across.     It  was  just  as  easy  to  do 
the  same  with  Italy,  and  the  Greek  settlers  in  both  lands 
found  homes  for  the  Laistrygones  and  Kirke  and  other 
Historical  mythical  beings,  each  in  their  several  neighbourhoods*.    It 
of  the         is  another  matter  when,  in  the  later  books  of  the  Odyssey, 
Odyssey.     ^^  g^^j  several  references  to  a  people  called  Sikels  and 
to  a  land  called  Sikanie^.     This  is  the  genuine  geography 
of  the  poet^s  time,  whatever  we  take  that  time  to  be. 
SilceU  and  It  is  not  nccessary  to  infer  that  the  Sikels  of  the  Odyssey 
must   have  been   dwellers  in   Sicily,  and  no  land  called 
from  their  name  is  spoken  of.     But  when  we  find  the 
poet  of  the  last  book  of  the  Odyssey,  besides  the  people 
of  the  Sikels,  speaking  of  the  land  of  Sikanie,  we  seem 
to  be  on  surer  ground.     With  a  name  never  borne,  as  fax 
as  we  know,  by  any  other  land  than  Sicily,  a  name  which 

*  See  above,  p.  77. 

'  Pliny  (N.  H.  iii.  9)  makes  FormisB,  "  ut  ezistimavere,  antiqoa  Lestry- 
gonum  sedes.**     Cf.  Od.  xvi.  34,  xvii.  i,  et  seqq. 
'  Od.  xxiv.  306.     Odysseaa  tells  his  father  ; 

dXKd  fM€  Saifiojv 

The  allusion  is  perfectly  casual,  as  to  a  well-known  land,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  suggest  any  connexion  between  Xttcokiij  and  the  XnetXtn,  Of  the 
Sikel  passages  I  shall  speak  presently. 
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so  many  other  writers  tell  us  was  the  older  name  of  Sicily,    cjhap.  n. 
we  do  feel  that  we  have  lighted  on  a  piece  of  genuine 
primitive  history,  which  the  true  critical  method  confirms 
instead  of  easting  aside. 

§  8.     The  Sikans. 
These  Homeric  inquiries  hring  us  at  once  to  the  people  Th«  names 

,..  ,  111  iT'ii'  Sikau  and 

whom  all  tradition  makes  the  oldest  recorded  mhabitants  Sikel. 
of  the  island,  the  Sikans.  And  here  we  are  at  once  met 
by  a  hard  question.  Are  the  two  names  Siian  and  Siiel, 
Silania  and  Siielia,  different  shapes  of  the  same  name, 
marking  a  single  people  or  two  closely  allied  branches 
of  the  same  race,  or  do  they,  like  as  they  are  to  each 
other,  mark  two  wholly  distinct  nations  ?  Modem  scholars 
are  divided  on  this  head  ^.  Assuredly  the  philological  PMlo- 
presumption  would  be  that  two  names  so  nearly  alike  sumption 
were  only  dialectic  varieties  of  the  same  word.  Names  j^J^^JL 
&r  wider  apart  in  sound  and  spelling  are  often  assumed, 
and  are  sometimes  philologically  proved,  to  be  the  same. 
A  crowd  of  cases  could  be  brought  together  in  which 
the  same  people  or  two  closely  allied  peoples  bear  names 
differing  in  very  much  the  same  way.  Had  we  nothing 
but  the  names  to  go  by,  we  should  have  little  doubt  in 
ruling  that  Siiania  and  Siieliu  were  names  at  least  as 
closely  connected  as  Francia  and  Franconia.  But  we  know 
on  the  other  hand  how  dangerous  it  is  to  make  inferences 
from  mere  likeness  of  name,  how  far  wrong  for  instance 
we  shall  go  if  we  assume  that  all  the  Albas,  Albanies,  and 
Albanias  in  the  world  have  something  to  do  with  one 
another  *.     And  when  we  look  at  the  other  facts  of  the  Evidence 

the  other 

»  See  Appendix  IV.  ^*^* 

*  It  is  meet  ourione,  after  reading  of  'Pw/muoi,  Aartyoi,  and  *AA5avo/,  in 

DioDjsioe,  to  torn  to  the  jue  of  the  same  names  in  Anna  Komnfin^.    Now, 

wide  aa  is  the  difference  in  the  meaning  conveyed  by  the  two  uses  of 

'FttftauH  and  Aariroc,  the  names  are  the  same,  and  we  can  trace  aU  the 
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CHAP.  II.  case^  we  may  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  very  likeness  of 
l»oMtion  the  names  tells  the  other  way.  Every  ancient  writer  who 
ancient  bas  to  speak  of  Sicily  and  its  inhabitants  has  to  speak 
wntew.  ^f  Sikans  and  Sikels,  and  every  ancient  writer  who  so 
speaks  of  them  carefully  distinguishes  the  two.  We  arc 
told  empliatically  that  each  in  turn  gave  their  name  to 
the  island,  that  the  name  of  Sikania  was  exchanged  for 
that  of  Sikelia,  It  does  not  seem  to  strike  any  one  that  the 
two  names  might  possibly  be  only  varieties  of  the  same  name. 
Of  course  the  thought  that  such  might  possibly  be  the  case 
would  not  come  into  the  mind  of  Herodotus  or  Thucydides 
or  Strabo  with  the  same  readiness  with  which  it  comes 
into  the  mind  of  a  modem  scholar.  Still  the  fact  is  remark- 
able. We  must  suppose  either  that  none  of  the  ancient 
writers  were  struck  by  the  likeness  of  the  name^  or  else  that 
they  thought  the  likeness  of  the  name  a  further  reason  for 
emphatically  insisting  on  the  marked  difference  between 
the  two  nations.  No  one  hints  at  any  connexion  between 
the  two^  or  at  the  names  as  suggesting  any  such  connexion. 
And  we  must  remember  that  the  earlier  writers  who  speak 
of  them  were  not  speculating  about  extinct  races,  but 
speaking  of  existing  communities  which  still  played  a 
part  in  the  world.  In  the  time  of  Dioddros  it  must  have 
been  a  mere  antiquarian  amusement  to  seek  for  either 
Sikans  or  Sikels  among  the  Greek-speaking  inhabitants 
of  Sicily.  But  in  the  time  of  Thucydides  and  Philistos 
both  nations  stood  quite  distinct  from  the  Greeks  and 
from  one  another.  Thucydides  speaks  of  Sikans  and  ' 
Sikels  just  as  a  modem  writer  would  speak  of  any  two 
iiuile  distinct  European  nations  *. 

Ht4i^'t^  of  the  change  of  meaning.  But  the  'AXfiarol  of  Dionysio^^uid  the 
'AKfiayoi  of  Anna  have  nothing  whatever  in  commoii ;  tlie  Hkenew  of 
tho  naine9  is  iheer  accident.  But  one  would  not  lightly  nj  that  the 
'AKfiaroi  of  Dionysios  may  not  have  Bonoething  to  do  either  with  the  ^^^*^ 
of  Albion  or  with  the  city  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 
'  Seo  Ap}>endix  IV. 
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The  Sikans  are^  for  our  purposes^  the  first  inhabitants   chap.  ii. 
of  Sicily.     They  come  next  after  the  poetic  monsters  of  Origin  of 
whom  Thucydides  will  say  nothing.     They  are  the  first  to 
till  the  soil  whose  fruits  were  to  be  so  plenteous  \    That  is 
to  say^  they  are  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  island  who 
have  any  share  in  the  continuous  history  of  Europe.     Now 
who  were  they,  and  whence  came  they  ?     We  have  seen 
that  they  themselves  had  no  traditions  on  the  subject, 
that  they  claimed  to  be  autochthones.     The  accounts  of 
them  given  by  others  were  therefore  only  inferences  from 
observation.      Nearly  all  those  accounts  point  to  a  nearj 
Idndred  between  the  early  inhabitants  of  Sicily  and  the] 
early  inhabitants  of  Spain.     But  some  accounts  seem  tofTbeir       / 
speak  of  Iberians  as  an  element  in   the   population  of  to  the   X 
Sicily  distinct  from  the  Sikans,  while  others  speak  of  the  ^®"*^   \ 
Sikans  as  themselves  an  Iberian   people  who  had  come 
from  Spain  into  Sicily.     They  are  said  in  one  account  to 
have  come  from  a  river  of  the  western  peninsula  bearing 
their  own  name^.      Some  modem  scholars  have  chosen, 
somewhat  arbitrarily,  to  bring  them  rather  from  Gaul,  and 
to  see  in  their  name  a  cognate  of  the  river  Sequana  or 
Seine*.     There  is  no  need  to  search  minutely  even  into 
genuine  traditions,  much  less  into  guesses,  however  ancient 
and  probable,  as  to  the  details  of  migrations  which  must 
have  happened  before  the  beginning  even  of  tradition. 
The  one  fact  of  importance  is  the  general  belief  that  the 
most  ancient  known  element  both  in  Sicily  and  in  Spain  was 
a  kindred  element.     Whether  they  passed  from  Spain  into 
Sicily,  or  from  Sicily  into  Spain,  or  into  both  lands  from 
some  third  quarter,  is  a  point  on  which  it  is  unsafe  to 
make  guesses.     It  is  enough  if  we  set  down  Sikans  and  \ 
Iberians  as  both  of  them  branches  of  that  great  stock  I 

'  See  the  passage  from  Silius  (xiv.  34)  qaoted  in  Appendix  IV,  and  the 
place  fiftnn  Dioddros  qaoted  below. 

*  Thac.  vi  a.    See  Appendix  IV.  '  See  Appendix  IV. 
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CHAP.  II. 


Kindred 
with  the 
Basques. 


Sikans  in 
Italy. 


Sikans  in 
Sicily. 


wliich  was  spread  over  a  large  portion  of  southern  Europe 
before  the  coming  of  the  Aryans.  The  local  nomenclature 
of  the  two  lands  is  said  to  show  likenesses  ^ ;  further  than 
this  we  can  say  nothing  as  to  the  Sikan  tongue.  If  the 
view  here  taken  of  the  position  of  the  Sikans  among  man- 
kind be  a  true  one^  it  ought  to  have  been  something  akin 
to  Basque. 

If  the  Sikans  then  were  part  of  a  widely  spread  race^  as  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  the  name  should  be  found  in  Spain^ 
so  neither  is  it  wonderful  that  it  should  be  found  in  Italy. 
Sikans  as  well  as  Sikels  are  not  uncommonly  mentioned 
among  the  early  inhabitants  of  Latium^.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  not  so  safe  to  build  on  the  name  in  Italy  as  it  is 
in  Sicily.  It  is  &r  more  likely  that  the  two  names  should 
have  got  confounded  in  a  land  where  those  who  bore  them 
were  mere  antiquarian  survivals  than  in  a  land  where 
they  were  nations  still  living  and  acting.  Even  to  one 
who,  like  Virgil^  was  an  antiquary  as  well  as  a  poet^  the 
temptation  to  confuse  the  names  must  have  been  rather 
strong^.  The  general  fact  therefore  that  Sikans  appear 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  when  combined  with  their 
generally  admitted  connexion  with  the  Iberians  of  Spain, 
undoubtedly  helps  to  establish  their  place  as  part  of  the 
wide-spread  race  which  is  as  well  called  Iberian  as  anything 
else.  But  it  would  be  dangerous  to  quote  each  particular 
passage  where  Sikans  in  Italy  are  mentioned  as  adding  any 
point  of  detail  to  our  stock  of  evidence. 

Some  traditions  seem  to  have  made  the  Sikans  cross 
into  Sicily  from  Italy*.  In  the  view  which  I  have 
taken,  it  is  of  little  importance  which  land  was  first  occu- 
pied by  its  own  branch  of  a  wide-spread  people.  In  any 
case  the  Sikans  of  the  island  were  not  settlei^s  from  the 


1 


*  See  Appendix  IV.  *  See  Appendix  IV. 

'  Eel.  X.  4.     See  Appendix  IV. 
*  See  Pausaniafl,  v.  25.  6,  and  Appendix  FV. 
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peninsula  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  Sikels  afterwards   chap.  ii. 
were.     The  presence  of  Sikans  in  Sicily  is  the  fact  from 
which  we  start.     In  historical  times  we  find  them  only  in  Their 
the  western  part  of  the  island;  they  had  once  held  the  pJ^J^^ 
eastern  coast;  but  they  fell  back  to  the  west^  some  said 
before  the  eruptions  of  ^tna  ^,  others  before  the  invasion 
of  the  Sikels  ^.    They  are,  as  might  be  expected,  set  before  Their 
us  as  a  less  advanced  race  than  the  Sikels,  a  race  which,  it  i^^f 
is  implied,  never  got  beyond  the  primitive  stage  of  dwell-  ^ill-*op8- 
ing  on  the  hill-tops  '.     What  is  here  meant  is  most  likely 
to  contrast  them  with  the  Sikels,  who  clearly  had  settle- 
ments on  the  coast  before  Greek  colonization  began.     Yet, 
as  Greek  settlers  supplanted  the  Sikels  in  the  occupation  of 
the  eastern  havens,  the  Sikels  may  at  an  earlier  stage  have 
already   supplanted   the   Sikans.     But  we  may  at   least ^eir 
safely  say  that  the  Sikans  always  remained  a  scattered  and  r*  ^' 
divided  race  ^,  a  race  that  lagged  behind,  that  had  no  con-  I 
siderable  tovnis,  that  never  came  together  as  subjects  of  \ 
a  single  king  or  as  members  of  a  single  league.      The 
Greek  settlers  do  not  seem  to  have  borrowed  from  them 
either  words  or  things,  nor  yet  traditions  and  beliefs,  in 
the  same  way  in  which  they  certainly  borrowed  from  the 
Sikels.     The  Sikans  drop  out  of  notice,  we  can  hardly  say 
how.     One  must  suppose  that  they  did  in  the  end  accept 
Greek  culture,  and  that  they  were  lost  in  the  general  mass 
of  the  Greek-speaking  people  of  Sicily.    But  we  say  so  only 
from  the  result ;  we  cannot  trace  the  steps  of  the  change 
even  in  the  same  measure  in  which  we  can  trace  it  in  the 

*  Diod.  V.  6.  After  a  general  eruption,  <l>o0ff$ivT€s  rd,  fi^y  wpbs  toj 
KfgXifUya  r^s  XiietXias  i^ikiwoVf  tls  Si  rd  vpds  ^vaftas  vtvovra  ttaTt^Kijaay, 
But  he  emphatically  asserts  that  they  had  posseased  the  whole  land ;  t6 
fuy  wpS>TO¥f  Ikwaaav  r^v  vrfiTov  lear^^ow,  and  acids,  r^v  xwfKiv  ip'pxi6iMV0i  rds 
TpofjMs  fixof.  This  moet  likely  means  that  they  were  the  first  to  do  so,  as 
SUias  lays. 

*  Thnc.  vi.  2.  *  See  above,  p.  97. 

*  Diod.  u.  s. ;  oi  ydp  ^<raw  fnr6  fxiav  ijyffioriav  fiaatXicK  rerayfiivoi,  ttard 
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CHAP.  n.  case  of  the  Sikels.  Little  unhappily  as  we  know  of  the 
Sikel  people  and  of  particular  men  among  them^  of  the 
Sikans  we  know  much  less. 


KAkftloc  of  Yet  we  know  the  names  of  several  of  their  towns,  and 
one  of  them^  though  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  its  place  on  the 
map  of  historic  times^  holds  a  remarkable  place  in  Greek 
l^end.  This  is  Kamikos,  the  city  of  King  Kdkalos,  well 
nigh  the  only  Sikan  of  whose  actions  we  have  even  a 
fabulous  account  ^.  In  every  mention  of  him  he  is  distinctly 
marked  as  a  Sikan,  as  one  who  lived  before  the  inmiigration 
of  the  Sikels.  The  care  which^  in  these  passages  and  in 
others^  is  taken  on  this  head  might  almost  suggest  that 
the  writers  felt  it  needful  to  guard  against  possible  con- 
fusions. Kokalos  himself  may  be  an  imaginary  personage^ 
but  his  city  is  real.  Kamikos  has  its  place  in  history, 
though  not  a  prominent  place.  Once  only  is  its  name 
heard  in  the  great  days  of  Sicily,  and  that  in  a  casual 
mention  as  a  point  occupied  by  Akragantine  malecontents. 
It  appears  once  more  in  a  no  less  casual  way  in  the  history 
of  the  Punic  Wars  of  Rome^  as  a  town  which^  after  Akragas 
had  fallen^  yielded  to  the  Roman  arms.  Both  these 
notices  and  the  mention  of  Kamikos  in  the  l^^d  show 
that  it  lay  in  what  in  historical  times  was  the  territory 
of  Akragas,  while  they  quite  set  aside  the  notion  that  the 
royal  city  of  Kukalos  stood  on  the  site  of  Akragas  itself. 
It  is  said  to  have  stood  on  a  river  of  its  own  name,  and 
all  inquirers  Rcem  agreed  in  placing  it  to  the  north-west  of 
Akragas  rather  than  to  the  south-east.  It  has  been  placed 
on  the  site  of  the  modem  Siculiana,  that  is  between 
Akragas  and  Minoa;  but  the  last  researches  seem  to  fix 
it  further  to  the  north-east^  among  the  mountains,  the 
voleanic  Calogero  their  chief,  which  rise  inland  above  the 


Site  of 
Kamikos. 


*  See  Appendix  V, 
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Baths  of  SelinoQs  ^.     Some  questions  are  hereby  stirred   ohap.  ii. 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  Akragantine  territory  westward ; 
but  we  may  safely  set  down  that  Kamikoa  is  to  be  looked 
for  on  this  side  of  Akragas. 

The  city  of  Kokalos  then  is  real^  thongh  we  may  not  be  Leffend  of 


Kdkal 


08. 


positive  as  to  its  site.  And  there  seems  no  special  reason  to 
lead  any  one  to  invent  a  King  Kokalos,  unless  his  name  had 
been  handed  down  by  genuine  tradition.  But  what  we  are 
told  of  him  at  once  plunges  us  into  the  most  mysterious 
depths  of  Greek  legend.  The  great  mythical  name  of  the  Minds^ 
Cretan  Minds  is  brought  into  the  story;  he  is  even  sent 
to  die  in  Sicily — Sikania  as  it  then  was — by  the  practice 
of  Kokalos.  Such  a  tale^  we  may  be  sure,  did  not  arise 
till  Sicily  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks^  perhaps  not  till 
that  part  of  Sicily  had  received  Greek  settlers.  And, 
if  we  put  off  the  birth  of  the  story  till  after  the  foundation 
of  Akragas,  we  make  the  legend  comparatively  modem. 
The  presence  of  Minos  was  most  likely  suggested  by  the  Minda. 
presence  on  the  same  coast  of  a  place  called  Min6a.  That 
name^  be  its  origin  Phoenician  or  any  other^  is  one  which 
it  shares  with  several  other  spots  in  the  Greek  world'. 
But  there  must  have  been  something  in  the  received 
traditions  of  Kdkalos  and  Kamikos  which  fitted  in  with 
the  particular  form  of  the  tale  which  connected  them  with 
Minds.  In  the  legend  Kdkalos  is  the  native  prince  who  Le^nd  of 
welcomes  the  stranger  who  brings  with  him  the  arts  of 
a  higher  civilization.  The  representative  of  those  arts 
is  no  other  than  the  great  master  Daidalos  himself.  To 
Sicily  he  comes  from  Crete;  he  had  fled  thither  from  his 
native  Attica  to  avoid  punishment  for  the  murder  of  a 
pupil  who  outdid  him  in  his  art.  Such  an  outcome  of 
artistic  jealousy  is  a  favourite  story  in  all  times  and  places ; 
in  this  case  the  heinousness  of  the  crime  is  heightened 

^  On  aU  Ihe  points  in  this  paragraph  see  Appendix  V. 
'  See  Appendix  V. 
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CHAP.  n.  by  the  victim  standing  to  his  slayer  in  the  endearing 
Flight  of  relation  of  a  sister's  son^.  In  Crete  Daidalos  had  exer- 
to  Sicily,  cised  his  wonderful  skill  at  the  bidding  of  Minds  himself ^ 
and  had  abused  it  to  a  baser  end  at  the  bidding  of  his 
queen  Pasipha^.  When  the  King's  wrath  is  stirred  thereat, 
Daidalos  flees  to  Sicily^  or  at  least  to  Sikania ;  but  he  can 
reach  the  land  only  by  the  perilous  means  with  which  his 
art  supplied  him.  For  Sicily  was  the  land  which  Daidalos 
sought  in  his  flight  with  artificial  wings^  when  his  less 
lucky  son  gave  by  his  fall  a  name  to  one  part  of  the  great 
inland  sea^.  The  famous  artist  is  well  received  by  the 
Sikan  king^  a  forerunner  of  Hierdn  or  Roger  in  the  en- 
He  buildfl  couragement  which  he  gives  to  foreign  merit.  Daidalos 
builds  Kamikos  for  his  friendly  host^  a  city  and  treasure- 
house  on  a  lofty  height^  but  whose  strength  lay  less  in 
walls  and  bulwarks  than  in  the  steep  and  crooked  path 
by  which  alone  it  could  be  reached.  He  does  other  great 
works  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  in  the  land  of  Eryx, 
and  in  what  was  to  be  the  land  of  Megara  and  of 
Selinous.  To  these  works  we  may  believe  that  the  name 
of  Daidalos  got  attached  in  much  later  ages^  in  the  way 
in  which  the  most  famous  names,  mythical  and  historical^ 
do  everywhere  get  attached  to  works  which  seem  beyond 
the  powers  of  ordinary  men  \ 
Mindain         But  even   in  Sikania  the    ffuilty  artist  was  not  safe 

Sicily, 

from  vengeance.  Presently  Min6s  hears  of  his  where- 
abouts. The  lord  of  the  sea^  calls  forth  his  fleet^  and 
sails  to    the   Sikan   land    to    demand    the   surrender  of 


^  See  the  story  in  Dioddros,  iv.  76  (cf.  Paus.  i.  21.  4).  There  is  a  crowd 
of  stories  of  this  kind,  like  that  of  the  "  prentice's  pillar  ^  at  Bosslyn.  One  of 
them  attaches  to  the  tower  of  Titchmarsh  church  in  Northamptonshire! 
the  only  grand  square  tower  in  that  land  of  spires  and  octagons. 

*  See  Appendix  V. 

*  See  Appendix  V. 

*  Diod.  iv.  79 ;  Mivom  6  rSrv  K^twv  fiaffik€^,  BaXarroKparS/w  xar*  imlrovt 
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DaidaloB,    and    to    do    vengeance   on    those   who   refuse   chap.  n. 
to  give  him  up.     Enticed  to  a  conference  and  a   feast^ 
Minds    is    further   enticed    into    a    warm   bath,  and  is 
there    slain    by    Kokalos   or    his    daughters^   who    play 
towards   Minds  a  part  exactly  opposite  to  that  played 
towards  him  by  the  daughter  of  Nisos  of  Megara  ^.     That  His  death, 
his  followers  failed  to   avenge  his  death  is  attributed^ 
partly  to  the  pretences  of   Kdkalos^  partly  to  disputes 
among  themselves  ^.     When  their  ships  had  been  burned  Settle- 
by  the  Sikans  ^,  they  made  two  settlements  in  the  island^  of  his 
one  at  Min6a  where  they  had  landed^  the  other  far  inland  ^o^^^*^®*- 
at  Engyum^  well  known  in  later  times  as  a  Sikel  town  ^. 
At  Minda  they  raised  a  stately  tomb  to  their  losli  leader,  Tomb  of 
and  with  the  tomb  was  combined  a  temple  of  the  goddess  Mind*, 
whom  the  Greeks  worshipped  imder  the  name  of  Aphrodit^^ 
but  whose  mention  on  Sicilian  soil  always  suggests  that 
we  may  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  Phoenician  Ashtoreth'^. 
So  Minds  was  honoured  in  the  foreign  land;   according 
to  one  account^  an  attempt  to  avenge  his  death  was  presently 
made  by  his  own  people.     The  power  of  the  great  sea- 
king   must   have   soon   passed    away;    for    his   avengers 
come  in  the  shape  of  a  general  Cretan  league,  which  took 
in  nearly  all  the   Cretan  cities  ^.      Their  forces  invade  Cretan 
Sikania;     they    beside    Kamikos    in    vain    for    seven  xL^ikos. 


'  See  Appendix  V.  The  Skylla  of  Old  Greece,  <f>otyia  and  Kwi^pojy,  is 
bett  painted  by  iEschylus,  Choeph,  613. 

'  Died.  iv.  79 ;  olt  fti^  dXA*  ol  /rard  r^y  XiKtXiay  KprJTts  fif rd  r^  Mlytoot 
TiKivr^  laraaiaatw  8cd  t^  (Ivapx^^^* 

'  Died.  ib. ;  rwp  V€cuv  fnr6  rwv  ntpl  KitKoXov  ^ueavwv  kfiwpiff$(i<rSfy, 
The  opposite  ttory  to  that  of  Agathoklds  and  80  many  others  who  are  said 
to  have  bnmed  their  own  ships. 

*  Ib. ;  ol  ik  iii  TTJs  /itffoytlov  irXaytfOiyrts  jrcU  KaraAo^oftCKoc  x^P^^ 
^X^pir  im-ioay  w6XtP  ^v  d»d  r^y  iv  Tjj  w6\€i  fi€ov<njs  WTT^s  &v6fMffar*Erfyvov, 
On  Engyum,  see  below,  p.  146. 

'  See  Appendix  V. 

*  AU  but  two  cides,  according  to  Herodotus  (yii.  170).'  They  come 
0T^\^  fuy6X^  h  Xuua4ijv. 
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CHAP.  n.  years ;  then,  giving  up  their  hopes  in  ihat  quarter,  they 
withdraw  to  the  heel  of  the  boot,  and  there  change 
Cretans  from  Cretans  into  lapygians  of  Messapia.  And  the 
iftpygUns.  &ilure  of  the  Cretans  to  avenge  their  king  is  thrown  in 
their  teeth  by  the  Pythia  ages  after,  when  they  were 
doubting  whether  to  give  help  to  Hellas  in  the  days  of 
Persian  invasion^. 

In   this   story  the   lapygian    part   may   either   mark 

some  primitive  kindred  between  Greeks  and  lapygians, 

or  it  may  be  a  throwing   back   of   the  process   which 

afterwards  spread   Greek   influences    among  them'.     In 

Later         another  story^  though  it  is  one  of  the  endless  attempts 

to  connect  this  or  that  land  or  city  with  the  heroes  of  the 

Trojan  war^  we  may  see  one  of  the  cases  where  a  local 

worship  is  brought  within  the  range  of   Greek  legend. 

Settlement  Among  the  accidents  of  the  return  from  Troy^  the  Cretan 

rionds.'       Mfiriones  and  his  comrades  found  their  way  to  Sicily^  where 

they  were  gladly  received^  not  by  the  people  of  MinAa  <m 

the  coasts  but  by  those  of  inland  Engyum  ^.     There  they 

The  were  received  to   citizenship,  and  they   helped  to  build 

En^nm.    &  notable  temple  to  the  Mothers^  the  powers  that  had 

watched  over  the  infant  Zeus  in  his  Cretan  cradle.     The 

harvests  of  Engjrum^  like  those  of  many  other  parts  of 

Sicily,  grew  up  on  stony  ground.     But  building-stone  was 

lacking,  and  the  temple  of  the  Mothers   arose,  so   the 

historian  of  Agyrium  tells  us  with  evident  pleasure^  out  of 

stone  which  the  men  of  Engyum  brought,  by  a  journey  of 

some  length  and  di£Bculty,  from  his  native  place  \     This 

last  story  touches  Min6s  and  his  legend  only  very  indirectly. 

But  his  memory  springs  up  again  in  Sicily  in  historical 

times.     In  after  days,  when  Akragas  had  arisen^  partly  at 

^  Herod,  vii. 

^  See  MommBen,  die  Uoteritalinchen  Dialekie,  p.  97  et  0eqq. 
^  Diod.  iv.  79 ;  wpoatli^avro  nnn  tcarairKt^amas  K/yiJ7ar,  8mI  t^  91177^ 
KCtOK,  KoL  r^r  f  oXirccof  iitrihcainaf, 
*  See  Appendix  V. 
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the  hands  of  men  of  Cretan  stock,  and  when  her  tyrant   ohap.  n. 
Therdn  was  great  among  the  powers  of  Sicily^  the  tomb 
which  held  the  bones  of  the  great  Cretan  king  was  found 
on  Akragantine  groimd^   much   as   the  tomb  of  British 
Arthur  was  found  in  his  own  isle  of  Avalon.     The  inven- 
tion in  both  cases  led  to  a  translation ;  but  the  translation 
of  Minds  needed  a  longer  journey  than   the  translation 
of  Arthur.     Why  one  does  not  exactly  see^  the  Sicilian  invention 
tomb  of  Minos  was  swept  away,  but  the  lord  of  Akragas  of  MinXT 
gave  over  his  precious  relics  to  go  back  to  their  own  His  tnuii- 
land  \  ^**^ 

It  is  no  doubt  easy  for  ingenious  men  to  find  many 
meanings  for  legends  of  this  kind.     It  is  no  less  easy  to 
say  that   nothing  certain   can  ever  come  of  speculations 
where  there   can  be  no   direct  evidence.      But  in   some  Tradition 
parts   of    the    stories  we    seem    to   light    on    pieces    of  *^ 
genuine  local  tradition.     Such,   I   have  already  hinted, 
we  are  likely  to    find    in    King    K6kalos   of   Kamikos 
and   in  the  name  of  Minua.     But  such  we  most  con- 
spicuously do  not  find  [in  the  tale  of  the  foundation  of 
Engyum.      That   is   surely  a   sheer  fiction,  which   arose 
when  a  Sikel  town  thought  it  fine  to  claim  a  mythical 
Greek  founder.     The  story  stands  as  low  in  the  scale  of 
blsehood   as   the  stories  of  West-Saxon   jElfred  foimd- 
ing  something   in  Mercian  Oxford  or  in  Northumbrian 
Ripon.     But  the  notice  of  the  local  worship  of  Engyum 
stands  on  quite  another  ground.     It  is  hardly  part  of  our  The  god- 
Sicilian  duty  to  search  out  the  nature  of  its  goddesses,  En^nm. 
or  their  relation  to  other  alleged  nurses  of  Zeus  in  Crete 
or  elsewhere.     The  local  evidence   is   not  clear  enough ; 
but  there  is  every  chance  that  we  have  here  lighted  on 
a  real  bit  of  local  belief  clothed  in  a  Greek  shape.     Only 
the  later  history  of  Engyimi  and  Agyrium  makes  it  far 

'  See  Appendix  V. 
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CHAP.  n.   more  likely  that  the  goddesses  whom  thej  honoured  were 
of  Sikel  rather  than  Sikan  origin. 

K6kalos  of  Kamikos  has  a  place  by  himself.     He  is  all 

but  the  only  Sikan  whom  we  come  across  by  name  either 

in  history  or  in  l^end.    He  is  the  only  Sikan  round  whose 

name  any  considerable  mass  of  legendary  matter  has  grown. 

Other         His  story  must  have  deeply  impressed  some  minds;   for 

KAlu^.     ^^^  summary  of  the   history  of   Sicily  leaps  from   him 

to  the  well-known   tyrants   of  the  fifth  century  before 

Christ  ^.     Kamikos  is  not  the  only  place  spoken  of  as  the 

seat  of  his  power;  some  quarter  him  at  Inykon^  a  town 

which  plays  its  part  in  later  history^  but  whose  exact  site^ 

though  seemingly  within  the  Akragantine  territory,  is  un- 

Tentos  of    certain  ^.     Ouessa  or  Yessa  also  appears  as  a  Sikan  town 

in  the  story  of  Phalaris^  and  it  supplies  us  with  a  second 

personal  Sikan^  Teutos  by  name  ^.     But  the  name  of  the 

place  has  g^ven  rise  to  much  debate^  and  its  site  also  must 

remain  imcertain.     Still  we  may  safely  place  it  at   no 

great  distance  from  Akragas  \     That  region  was  specially 

the  Sikan  land ;  it  is  round  it  that  our  few  Sikan  legends 

gather;    even  those  actors  in  the  tale  of  Kokalos   who 

Site  of        wander  as  far  as  Engyum  set  forth  from  Minoa.     That  is 

Sikan.        to  say^  among  the  great  Greek  cities  of  Sicily^  Akragas 

was  the  one  that  was  most  distinctly  founded  at  the  expense 

of  Sikans,  the  one  whose  land  could  be  specially  spoken  of 

as  Sikania  ^.     Yet  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  settlement  of 

Gela^  we  hear  of  Sikans  far  enough  to  the  East  for  the 

^  Jof tin's  summary  (iv.  2)  is  very  odd ;  Trinacria  became  Sicania. 
"  Hsec  a  principio  patria  Cyclopum  fuit^  quiboB  extmciis,  Cocaloa  r^gnom 
iiiBuls  occupavit,  postquam  nogule  civitates  in  tyrannonxm  imperinm 
ooncesBerant*  quorom  nulla  terra  ferodor  fuit.  Horum  ex  numero  Anaxi- 
laus/'  kc, 

'  See  Appendix  V. 

'  Polyainofly  ▼.  i.  4.    We  shall  oome  to  this  again. 

*  See  Hdm,  L  358. 

*  Steph.  Byz. ;  ^xayia,  ij  mpix^pos  ^Atcpa-faniyuy.    See  Appendix  IV. 
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Geloan  founder  AntiphSmod  to  take  the  Sikan  town  of   cuap,  ii. 

Omphake^  and  thence  to  carry  off  an  image  which  legend 

spake  of  as  one  of  the  works   of  Daidalos^.     Shut  out 

from  the  land  of  their  legendary  fame  by  the  growth  of 

the  Greek  cities  on  the  south  coast^  the  Sikans  still  in 

historic   times   stretched  from    their  old    border  to    the 

northern  sea  of  Sicily.     There^  as  late  as  the  days  of  the  Hykkara. 

Athenian  expedition^  Sikan  Hykkara  still  stood  on  a  bay 

of  its    own^    between   Elymian   Segesta  and  Phoenician 

Fknormos^.     This  is  the  one  known  Sikan  settlement^  a 

fishing  settlement  ^  it  would  seem^  which  does  not  answer 

to  the  general  picture  of  the  Sikan  town  on  its  high  places 

Its  modem   representative  Carini^  which  seems  to   keep 

traces  of  its  name^  stands  somewhat  inland^  but  remains 

of  the  town  whose  people  Nikias  enslaved  are  said  to  be 

seen  on  the  coast  itself  *.     We  may  believe  that  Hykkara  LaUr 

marks  a  later  stage  in  the  growth  of  the  Sikan  people,  sLeU.  ^ 

when  the  example  of  Sikels,  Phoenicians,  and  Greeks  had 

taught  them  that  sites  on  the  sea-coast,  however  much 

exposed  to  the  attacks  of  pirates,  had  still  advantages  of 

iheir  own*.     The  inland  Sikans  play  a  distinct  part  by 

that  name  as  late  as  the  wars  of  Dionysios  *.     When  we 

reach  the  age  recorded  by  Polybios,  we  hear  no  more  of 

^  Pans.  viii.  46 ;  Aaipiiojv  h  XiKtXlay  iffoiici(ofi4vojv  'AvrlipTjfios  6  T4Xa$ 
^crijitf  96\ifffjui  ^iKoyuv  *OfMf>axrfy  wopB^aas,  fji€T€ic6fu<f€v  is  TiKay  dyaKfta 
^^  Aaii6Xov  ir€MotTjfi4yov,    It  was  not  to  be  seen  in  Pausanias*  day.    See 
^^40.  a.    Cluver  (207,  8)  takes  Omphakd  for  the  akropolifl  of  Akragas. 
Sabring  {daces  it  at  Monte  deUa  Grandia,  due  north  from  Teiranova  or 
6«Ia.    Gela,  p.  I3i. 
'  Thuc.  vi.  62  ;  ijy  9i  -miftaBaXairai^ov,  he  remarks. 
'  Hykkara  is  said  to  have  taken  its  name  from  a  fish  called  tmii.  Athen. 
T>i.  133 ;   fitd  rd  Toli  upborn  tSjv  dM$p^eav  iKBovras  M  rbv  r&wov  lyj^ 
fifHp  T(^  KoXovfUyovs   CxaSj  ttal  rovrovs  iyicvovr    dc*  o^r  otcurcxra/x^Kovt 
tnpw  &yofuurai  t6  x'^P^^*    ^^b   authority  is  Timaios.     Philistos  too 
(Steph.  Byz.  in  "TicKapa)  found  something  to  say  about  Hykkara  in  his 
lint  book.    This  seems  to  imply  the  presence  of  early  legends  there. 

*  Fa«eUo.  i.  315.  •  See  Thuc  i.  7. 

*  Died.  xiy.  48. 
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Sikiin 
towns. 


CHAP.  n.  Sikans ;  indeed  even  of  Sikels  his  one  mention  ^  belongs 
to  another  land  and  to  an  earlier  day.  By  that  time  the 
Greek  and  the  Phoenician  between  them  had  assimilated 
whatever  was  left  of  the  older  races  of  the  island. 

Still,  small  as  are  the  traces  which  the  Sikans  have  left 
of  themselves^  we  can  make  out  a  good  many  of  their 
towns  besides  those  that  figure  in  the  legend  of  K6kalo6. 
Of  some  which  are  distinctly  known  to  have  been  Sikan^ 
it  might  be  hard  or  impossible  to  fix  the  sites.  Snch  is 
Indara^  of  which  we  know  only  the  name,  and  the  &ct 
that  the  name  found  a  place  in  the  History  of  Theopompos^. 
So  also  did  the  name  of  Sikan  Miskera^  a  name  which 
has  provoked  a  good  deal  of  guessing^.  Of  Krastos 
Philistos  found  something  to  say  which  we  should  like 
to  hear ;  but  other  writers  were  surely  misled  when  they 
claimed  it  as  the  birth-place  of  Epicharmos  and  of  Lais. 
This  last  may  have  been  a  mistaken  inference  from  the 
reputation  which  the  unknown  town  enjoyed  for  the 
beauty  of  its  women^  a  reputation  which  in  later  days 

HalikyaL  more  fitly  abides  on  Aphrodite's  own  Eryx*.  Halikyai 
is  a  name  which  has  called  up  some  questioning.  It 
appears  in  Thucydides  in  a  place  where  we  should 
certainly  not  look  for  it,  if  the  town  there  meant  is 
the  Halikyai  of  which  we  hear  quite  in  the  west  of 
the   island,  between  Entella  and  Lilybaion.     A  town  of 


KnatoB. 


'  Polyb.  xii.  5.  6. 

^  Steph.  B. ;  ^IrSapa,  Sfffonur  v6Xds,    BtSirofiwot.    Claver,  39a. 

'  lb. ;  "MiOKipay  v6kis  'Xiieavlas.  S€6'wofivos,  tc.T.\.  AU  theae  entries  p<^t 
to  bits  of  lost  history.  What  had  Theopompos  to  tell  of  each  place!  Hie 
notion  that  Mltrxtpa  and  Mijctipa  are  the  same  comee  from  Siefert,  Akragas, 

p.  54- 
*  How  did  Stephen  of  Byzantion  get  so  many  eniriei  about  this  very 

obscure  Krastos  ?  (see  also  Cluver,  393 ;  Sierert,  p.  54 ;  Holmy  i.  358). 

Philistos  recorded  it  as  w6\is  ^EiictKlas  rSfv  XiKavafy,  a  oarefol  descriptian. 

PhilSmdn  spoke  of  the  beaatiful  women,  from  which  Neanthte  may  well 

have  got  the  statement  about  Lais,  really  a  native  of  Sikan  Hykkara.    To 

both  Lais  and  Epicharmos  we  shall  come  again. 
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some  mark  in  later  timeB,  its  whole  histoiy  is  con-  gibap.  n. 
nected  with  that  side  of  Sicily;  it  has  been  claimed 
as  Elymian;  but  it  is  &r  more  likely  to  have  been 
Sikan^.  Sicilian  antiquaries  have  found  a  place  for 
it  which  answers  the  geographical  description^  on  the 
site  of  modem  Salemi,  a  hill-town,  not  far  on  the  right 
from  the  road  from  Palermo  to  Castelvetrano  \  laita^  laiu 
letas^  the  later  Jato,  is  also  shown  to  be  Sikan  by  its 
position^  a  strong  hill-fort  of  which  Philistos  had  to 
speak,  and  which  plays  a  part  in  the  wars  both  of 
Pyrrhos  and  of  Roger  '.  Ankyra,  whose  name  is  found 
in  the  wars  of  Dionysios,  is  but  doubtfully  fixed  on 
the  march  of  Sikan,  Sikel,  and  Greek  ^.  Of  Schera 
and  Skarthaia  there  is  still  less  to  be  said  '^.  Tri-  Triokala. 
kala,  Triokala,  is  but  a  name  till  we  reach  the  Slave- 
wars  of  Roman  days;  but  its  place  as  a  neighbour  of 
Kamikos  justifies  us  in  setting  it  down  among  Sikan 
posts  ^.     The  existence  of  a  western  HerbSssos,  distinct  Herbdnoe. 

^  See  Appendix  lY. 

*  It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  *AXucviuoi  of  Thucydides  (vii.  32),  who  are 
ipoken  of  as  Sikeb  along  with  the  men  of  Centnripa,  can  be  the  people  of 
the  *AXucvat  which  (Steph.  Byz.)  Theopompos  described  as  ftcro^^  Kuyihrq 
'Err^AAiTf  «o2  hiKvfiaiov.  There  must  either  have  been  two  places  of  the 
name,  or  else  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  reading  (see  also  Holm,  i.  358). 
In  all  the  places  where  they  are  mentioned  by  Dioddros  (xiv.  48,  54,  55 ; 
xxii.  14;  xxiii.  6)  they  appear  as  a  people  quite  in  the  west  of  the  island. 
But  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  convinced  by  the  arguments  of  Unger,  Philo- 
logns,  XXXV.  a  10,  who  makes  Halikyai  Elymian.  On  the  site  see  Fazello*s 
commentator  Amioo,  i.  484 ;  Cluver,  379. 

'  Stephen  quotes  Philistos  for  "Icu^ui,  nSkti  Xuctldos — he  says  nothing 
this  time  about  Sikans ;  and  in  Dioddros,  Frg.  Hoesch.  xxii.  14,  we  come 
to  ri)r  *lauTivpjy  «6Xir,  hxyp&njn  htOK^povaay  ical  kot^  roO  Tlav6piiov  KoXSn 
KH^vfpf,  It  is  **  celsus  letas"  in  Silius,  xiv.  271.  See  Geoffrey  Malaterra,  iii. 
10,  ai ;  Cluver,  381.    This  cannot  be  the  same  as  the  l^rcu  in  Thuc.  vii.  a. 

*  ^AfKvpat  is  the  true  reading,  not  'AXi/rvcu,  in  Diod.  xiv.  48.  We  are 
leas  certain  about  the  'Aytcvkluv  x^^  ^^  Diod.  Fr.  xxxvi.  3.  Some  place 
H  at  Vicariy  the  Brica  of  Geofi^y  Malaterra,  iii.  11 ;  a  very  central  post. 

*  S«ptfa(a  appears  in  the  Servile  War  (Diod.  xxxvi.  8,  Phot.)  as  near 
Triokala.     Cluver,  375  ;  Fasello,  i.  483. 

'  Triokala,  and  its  three  good  things  (Diod.  Fr.  xxxvi.  7,  Phot.),  may 
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CHAP.  n.   from  the  Sikel  town  in  the  east^  is  made  plain  in  the  Roman 
wars^  and  sach  an   one  can   hardly  &il  to  have   been 

Nisa.  Sikan^.     And  among  other  doubtful  places^  inscriptions 

suggest  the  existence  of  a  town  of  Nisa^  most  likely 
Sikan^  on  that  central  spot  of  the  island,  enthroned  on 
hills  and  looking  up  to  higher  hills,  to  which  the  Saracen 
gave  the  name  of  Caltanisetta  K 

Another  town  which  has  already  been  casually  men- 
tioned must^  I  think^  be  added^  with  all  but  certainty,  to 

EntelU.  the  list  of  Sikan  towns.  This  is  Entella^  which  has, 
wholly,  as  far  as  I  can  see^  on  the  strength  of  its  place 
in  Yirgilian  story^  been  sometimes  reckoned  as  a  third 
Elymian  town  alongside  of  Segesta  and  Eryx».  Of  that 
l^end  I  shall  speak  elsewhere.  Of  the  origin  of  Entella 
we  have  no  direct  historic  mention^  and  the  place  does  not 
appear  in  Sicilian  history  till  quite  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century.  And  it  is  first  mentioned  in  the  story  of  an 
event  which  altogether  swept  away  its  earlier  inhabitants^ 
whoever  they  may  have  been*.  But  its  geographical 
position  marks  it  as  Sikan.  The  hill  fortress  by  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Hypsas  or  Belice^  which  is  to  this 

wait  for  its  time  in  the  history.  Schubring  (Z.  der  GeseUsch.  fOi  Erdkande, 
1866^  p.  154)  places  it,  like  Eamikos,  in  the  mountains  of  €^tabeUotta« 
See  Fasello,  i*  47^  »  Claver,  374. 

^  This  'Ep0Tjaa6s  in  the  parts  of  Akragas,  quite  distinct  firom  the  town 
of  the  same  name  nearer  Syracuse,  appears  in  Polybios,  i.  18,  and  in 
other  passages  that  we  shall  come  to.  See  Cluver,  360,  568 ;  Siefert, 
45 ;  Holm,  i.  559.  From  the  same  name  being  borne  by  a  Sikel  and  a 
Sikan  site,  we  may  guess  that  it  is  a  Sikan  name  kept  on  by  Sikel 
occupieta. 

'  The  question  is  not  of  much  moment.  The  inscriptions  ?rill  be  seen 
in  Boeckh,  iii.  674.  The  bringing  in  of  the  ddfws  ras  Jfiaas  seems  a  little 
conjecturaL  A  town  named  Nisa  does  not  seem  to  be  mentioned  else- 
where. 

'  Holm,  i.  90,  376 ;  Bunbury  (Diet.  Geog.)  takes  it  for  Sikan. 

*  Diod.  xiv.  9.  In  Steph.  Byz.  we  read,  "ErrtWa,  r6\is  XisetXias.  "E^pos 
it^'  ^(Toy  5'  ol  olKovms  Kafivoyai  rd  y4yoSy  aijfi/Mxoi  Kapx^doriww,  That  ia 
to  say,  after  the  Campanian  mercenaries  had  occupied  the  town  and  slain 
the  male  inhabitants. 


ENTELLA, 

faijr  known  in  a  marked  way  as  the  Rock  of  Enteila,  chaf.  t 
stands  apart  from  both  the  known  Elymian  settlementH, 
in  a  land  thoroughly  Sikan.  Its  territory  may  well  have 
bordered  on  that  of  Segesta,  but  that  is  all.  A  hill-town 
without  a  haven,  even  a  haven  as  distant  as  that  of 
Segeeta,  it  bears  the  stamp  of  the  most  primitive  occu- 
pation.    And  the  thorough  outrooting  of  the  older  in-  Why 


later  legend.  When  the  Iat«r  people  of  Eutella,  an  Italian 
people  more  than  anything  else,  began  to  look  out  for 
traces  of  their  own  early  history,  they  would  be  naturally 
led  to  look  for  them  in  the  tale  of  Troy  rather  than 
in  any  scraps  of  tradition  which  may  have  been  handed 

«the  Sikan  mothers  of  some  oE  them, 
ill  be  at  once  noticed  that  none  of  these  Sikan  or 
ed  Sikan  sites  is  of  first  rate  importance  in  the  history 
of  the  island.  None  of  them,  it  is  needless  to  say,  ranks 
with  the  Phceniciau  and  Greek  towns;  none  of  them  even 
balds  the  place  of  some  of  the  Sikel  and  Elymian  towns. 
Of  some  of  them  we  shall  have  to  speak  again  mure 
I  minutely  when  we  come  to  any  mention  of  acts  done  in  or 
j      uoond  them  in  the  days  of  Greek,  Boman,  Saracen,  or 

Morm&n.  But  Sikan  history,  as  such,  there  is  none.  The  No  SikM  | 
Siluns,  eldest  of  the  recorded  nations  of  Sicily,  are  the 
most  backward  of  all,  those  who  play  the  smallest  part  in 
I  Sicilian  story.  Their  day  was  gone  before  Greek  settle- 
ment began,  and  Greek  settlement  brought  them  down 
more  and  more  fully  to  the  state  of  a  mere  survival.  They 
o»y  once  have  held  the  whole  island ;  but  when  we  first 
get  any  clear  idea  of  Sicilian  political  geography,  the  Sikel 
had  already  torn  from  them  the  whole  eastern  half  of  the 
inland,  and  Phcenicians  and  Greeks  had  driven  them  from  the 
whole  coast  of  the  western  half,  save  where  the  fishing-post 
u£  Ujrkkata  was  left  for  an  invader  from  old  Greece  to  lay 
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CHAP.  n.  waste  in  later  times.  In  the  later  geography  of  Sicily 
the  two  streams  of  Himeras  are  taken  as  the  boundary  of 
Sikel  and  Sikan.  In  the  case  of  the  Sikel  we  can  see 
something  of  the  steps  by  which  he  changed  into  a 
Greek.  Of  the  Sikan  we  can  only  say  that,  when  we  get 
our  picture  of  the  island  under  Roman  rule,  his  name 
The  race  is  and  nationality  have  vanished.  Perhaps  others  had  come 
to  sit  in  his  seat ;  perhaps  he  had  himself  so  changed  his 
nature  that  the  hellenized  Sikan  of  the  hill  of  laita 
could  no  longer  be  known  from  the  hellenized  Sikel  of 
the  hill  of  Henna. 

§  4.     The  Siiels, 

The  Sikeli.      The  second  recorded  race  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  the  race  from  whom  the  island  took  the  name  which 
it  has  borne  ever  since^  though  our  notices  of  them  are 
still  sadly  meagre,  are  well  known  to  us  compared  with 
those  who  went  before  them.     The  general  belief  of  the 
ancient  writers^  the  belief  of  men  who  wrote  when  there 
were    still   Sikels    living    by    that   name   as   a  people, 
diH?larcd  that  the  Sikels  whose  coming  changed  Sikania 
Thitlr         into  Sikelia  came  out  of  Italy^  and  were  of  kindred  race 
orttflii.        with   other   Sikels   who  still   remained    in    Italy.      The 
accounts  which  give  this  version  of  the  story  are  clear  and 
straightforward;   those  notices  which    imply  any   other 
origin  for  the  Sikel  people  seem  to  spring  out  of  mere 
confusion.     The  presence  of  the  Sikels  in  Italy^  and  their 
pii»4Kago  f i*om  Italy  into  Sicily,  does  not  rest,  like  that  of 
tlu^  SikauH;  cither  on  the  inferences  of  modem  thinkers  or 
(*'b«Ulti     ot)  a  few  doubtful  passages  of  ancient  writers.     Every 
'''*'^  noiic't'  of  the  earliest  state  of  Italy  sets  the  Sikels  before 

iiH  \\H  an  itnimrtant  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  central  Italy^ 
liN  <lwoll(^rH  on  Latin  soil,  as  among  the  occupiers  of  the 
H\U^  of  Homo  itself  ^     No  great  amount  of  their  language 

*  See  Appendix  lY. 
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is  handed  down  ta  ns;   we  have   no  Sikel  writings^  no   chap.  n. 

certain  Sikel  inscriptions ;  but  we  have  Sikel  words  which  Their 

are  so   plainly  Latin  that  it  is  hardly  needful  to  argue  Latin. 

the  point  at  any  length.     A  people  who  called  a  stream 

GeloM  from  the  coldness  of  its  waters  leave  little  room 

for  further  dispute  as  to  their  ethnical  kindred  ^     The  Their  rela- 

exact  relations  of  the  Sikels  of  Italy  to  the  Latins  who  ^^^g  of  * 

held  the  Thirty  Cities  or  to  the  Romans  who  held  the  La^^m- 

Palatine  hill  against   the   Etruscan  and  the  Sabine^  are 

points  which  touch  Italian  rather  than  Sicilian  history. 

For  Sicilian  purposes  it  is  enough  to  rule  that  they  were 

an    ofEshoot    of   the    general    Italian    stocky    that   they 

belonged  to  the  same  general  branch  of  it  as  the  men  of 

Rome  and  Tusculum^  that  in  short  they  were^  in  a  wide 

sense  of  the  word,  a  Latin  people.     They  gave  way  before 

the  pressure  of  those  other  branches  of  the  Italian  stock 

who  were  the  abiding  rivals  of  the  Latins.     From  Latium 

they  fell  back  into  the  oldest  Italy,  the  modem  Calabria ; 

from  thence  they  made  their  way  across  the  straits  into 

the  island  which  became  specially  their  own.     Their  last  They  flee 

migration  is  distinctly  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the^^^j^ 

pressure  of  the  Opicans  *.     That  name  is  one  which  is  used  before  the 

...    Opicans. 

somewhat  vaguely^  but^  when  it  has  any  strict  meaning,  it 
belongs  to  some  or  other  of  those  branches  of  the  Italian 
stock  which  were  not  Latin  ^.  If  we  may  ever  believe 
anything  which  is  not  actually  written  down  in  con- 
temporary annals^  we  have  surely  the  strongest  g^unds  for 
bdieving  that  the  Sikels  were  an  Italian  people^  a  Latin 

'  Steph.  Byz.  in  Tika ;  KoAcTrai  dvd  worafiov  TiXa'  6  9i  wora/i6s,  Srt 
flvAX^i'  wAxn/wytrt^'  roArrp^  ydp  rg  *09tM&v  ^cay^  Kal  2i«cXa;y  yi\ay 
ktytadoi.  We  ihall  oome  to  more  Sikel  wordi  and  to  other  derivations  of 
riXa. 

•  Thac  vi.  2 ;  <^vyovT€s  "Oinfcat. 

'  Arnold  (Thao.  vi.  4)  remarks  the  increase  of  knowledge  between  the 
tiniA  of  TliQoydides  who  speaks  of  Kt/fti;  ^  {i^  'Owud^,  and  of  Bkylaz  (10) 
who  places  it  h  Ka/nrarff .  The  *Okaol  of  Skylaz,  who  join  the  Latins, 
most  be,  as  they  are  made  by  C.  MiOler,  Yolsolans. 
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CHAP.  n.  people,  who  found  themselTes  new  seats  in  the  island  that 
had  been  Sikania^  who  were  in  all  likelihood  the  vanguard 
of  Aryan  settlement  in  that  island.  They  lived  on  as  a 
Latin  people^  speaking  a  Latin  tongue^  till  the  spread 
alike  of  Greek  conquest  and  of  Greek  peaceful  influence 
gradually  brought  them^  as  adopted  members^  within  the 
Hellenic  fold« 
Sikels  Sikels  are^  as  we  have  seen^  familiarly  spoken  of  in  the 

Odywey.  later  books  of  the  Odyssey,  They  are  spoken  of  as  a 
people  between  whom  and  the  western  islands  of  Greece  a 
brisk  slave-trade  seems  to  be  carried  on.  The  old  Ladies  is 
tended  by  a  Sikel  bondwoman^  and  slavery  among  the  Sikels 
is  a  doom  with  which  a  Greek  might  threatai  his  enemy  ^. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  which  either  constrains  or  forbids 
us  to  look  on  the  Sikels  thus  spoken  of  as  dwellers  in 
Sicily.  That  land  is  still  Sikania';  the  change  from 
Sikania  to  Sikelia  would  not  take  place  in  a  mom^it. 
Sikek  in  Some  have  planted  the  Sikels  of  the  Odyssey  on  the  coast 
of  Epeiros  ^ ;  there  may  well  have  been  Sikels  on  both  sides, 
as  there  were  Chaones  and  other  nations.  Only  we  may 
ask  whether  these  latter  did  not  belong  to  a  fiunily  of 
nations  more  closely  allied  to  the  Greeks  than  the  Sikels 
would  be  if  we  look  on  them  as  immediate  kinsfolk  of  the 
Latins.  On  the  whole^  the  safest  land  wherein  to  look 
for  the  Sikels  of  the  Odyssey  is  Southern  Italy  and  Eastern 
Sicily^  taken^  as  for  many  purposes  they  may  he,  as  forming 
The  Sikel  one  whole.  The  Sikel  slave-trade  falls  in  well  with  the  brass 
trade.        ^^^  u*on  trade  of  Temesa  *.    But  it  must  be  remembered 

*  The  yvyil  SurfXi^  tf^^f  (3io)>  ^M^voXot  SorcX^  (Z^)r  tP'fif  SurcXi^ 
(388,  where  ihe  seems  to  be  married  to  Dolios)  comes  three  timei  in  the 
94th  book,  while  at  xz.  383  the  smtora  propose 

TO^  £c£rovt  h  rrjt  wo\vic\r)ilk  fiak^mts 

If  XtiCfXo^f  vifixffVfity,  6$ty  W  roi  S^ior  Skpoiv, 

*  zxiy.  306.  '  See  Appendix  IV. 

*  Od.  i.  183  ; 

wXiMf  M  oirowa  vdrrov  Iv'  6XXo$p6€vs  i^^fintmn, 
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Uiat  a  trade  of  this  kind^  essentially  a  coasting-trade—   chap.  n. 

such  was  all  traffic  between  Greece  and  Italy  and  Sicily 

even  ages  later — ^may  be  carried  on  very  briskly  along  a 

whole  line  of  coast  without  much  direct  intercourse  between 

the  two  ends.   The  Sikel  bondwoman  might  have  found  her 

way  to  the  house  of  Laertes^  assuredly  without  any  Sikel 

ship  ever  coming  to  Ithake,  perhaps  without  even  a  ship 

of  Ithake  ever  reaching  Sikelia.     If  no  one  else^  the  man 

of  Phoenicia,  the  man  of  crafty  deceits  ^,  would  be  ready  to 

do  business  between  any  two  stages  of  the  voyage.     It  is 

vain  to  try  to  fix  the  dates  either  of  mythical  personages 

or  of  mythical  events;  but  the  state  of  things  described 

even  in  the  last  book  of  the  Odyssey  is  surely  older  than  the 

earliest  Greek  settlements  in  Sicily.     Everything  at  the  Amount  of 

time  of  the  beginning  of  that  movement  seems  to  show  knowledge 

that  Sicily  was  then  still  a  land  with  which  the  Greeks  had  ^^  Si^^'^J- 

little  or  no  direct  intercourse^  a  land  to  or  from  which  men 

might  be  now  and  then  driven  by  stress  of  weather  ^^  but 

which  was  not  to  the  Western  Greeks  at  all  what  the 

shores  of  Thrace  and  Asia  were  to  the  Eastern.     On  the 

other  hand,  we  must  remember  that  it  was  the  policy  of 

the  Phoenicians  to  keep  other  nations^  especially  Greeks, 

away  from  their  settlements  and  from  the  lands  under  their 

influence.      Sicily    might   thus    really   have  been   better 

known  to  the  Greeks  while  it  was  purely  Sikan  and  Sikel 

than  it  became  after  any  part  of  it  received  settlements 

from  Phoenicia.     But  at  no  time  could  there  have  been 

any  close  or  systematic  intercourse.     Wandering  Greeks 

may  now  and  then  have  found  their  way  to  friendly  or 

Stnbo  (vi.  I.  5)  accepts  Temesa  or  Tempsa  in  Italy,  not  Tamasoe  in  CypruB, 
u  this  TC/U017.    So  Steph.  Byz.    The  Italian  rite  seems  the  more  natural 
place  of  resent  for  Taphians. 
»  Od.  xiv.  a88 ; 

^  T6rt  ^otvi^  ^XJBiT  di^p,  dwar-ffXia  tlHin, 
rpiucrriiy  hi  ^  woXX^  iduc*  dv$pinroi<nr  l^pyti, 
'  See  again,  Od.  xiv.  ao6. 
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CHAP.  n.  unjEriendly  Sikels;  but  there  seems  no  g^und  for  sup- 
posing any  direct  or  active  intercourse  between  Greece 
and  Sicily  before  the  great  age  of  Oreek  colonization 
begins. 

The  Sikan  occupation  of  the  island  belongs  to  on  age  in 
which  the  most  daring  interpreters  of  mythology  and  tra- 
Date  of  the  dition  do  not  venture  upon  dates.  With  the  Sikel  migia- 
migration,  ^^^  ^^  ^  otherwise.  The  received  belief  among  the  Greeks^ 
doubtless  therefore  among  the  Sikels  themselves^  was  that 
they  crossed  the  straits  from  the  mainland  to  the  island 
about  three  hundred  years  before  the  first  settlem^its  of 
the  Greeks  ^.  This  would  place  the  event  in  the  eleventh 
century  before  Christ.  Of  course  we  cannot  take  this  as  an 
exact  date ;  still  this  choice  of  a  number  is  not  without  a 
meaning.  In  the  eighth  century  the  Sikel  migration  was 
not  a  modem  evient;  it  was  not  an  event  of  a  hundred 
years  back  or  so^  an  event  of  which  some  old  men  might 
have  heard  from  grandfathers  or  even  fathers  who  had 
shared  in  it.  On  the  other  hand^  it  was  not  an  event 
shrouded  in  the  mystery  of  a  very  distant  past;  it  was  not 
a  mere  kernel  of  probable  truth  to  be  picked  out  from 
some  wild  mass  of  ancient  legend ;  it  was  a  definite  belief^ 
with  every  likelihood  in  its  favour^  which  had  been  handed 
on  as  a  piece  of  sober  tradition  on  both  sides  of  the  straitw 
We  may  accept  the  story  of  the  Sikel  migration  as  a 
genuine  piece  of  that  kind  of  tradition  which  is  real^  though 
imperfect,  history.  Still  all  exact  chronology  is  out  of 
the  question.  We  may  get  some  approach  to  an  idea  if  we 
say  that  the  Sikels  whom  the  men  of  Chalkis  drove  from 
the  peninsula  that  was  to  be  Naxos  may  well  have  come 
in  the  ninth  or  tenth  generation  from  forefathers  who 
drove  Sikans  from  the  same  spot.  How  long  Sikans  may 
have  dwelled  on  those  coasts,  whether  for  centuries  or  for 

^  See  Appendix  IV. 


ALLEGED   SIKEL   ISTASION   OF   EGYPT. 


I,  it  IB  not  for  the  hietoi'lad.  t 


;  tke    ■ 


answer,  if  there  is  one  to  be  given,  must  come  from  another 
science. 

There  is  indeed  one  alleged  act  on  the  part  of  Sikel  A 
adventurers  which,  if  we  accept  it  as  true,  might  tempt  vi 
ua  to  place  our  Sikel  migration  a  great  many  centuries 
earlier  than  it  is  placed  by  Thucydidee.  We  have  been  told 
that  Sikela  took  part,  along  with  Achaiaus,  Sardiuians,  and 
a  crowd  of  other  nations  of  Europe,  in  something  like  a 
general  European  inroad  on  that  Egyptian  laud  of  which 
the  poet  of  the  Odyssey  clearly  knew  so  little,  If  any  Sikel 
fleet  did,  as  we  are  told,  find  its  way  to  on  isle  of  Pharos 
80  far  from  the  waters  that  were  to  bear  its  name^if  it 
thence  sailed  on  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Egypt  to 
plunder  the  rich  fields  of  the  Egyptians ' — the  sea-faring 
skill  of  the  race  must  have  greatly  risen  and  greatly  fallen 
between  the  days  when  they  passed  Skylla  and  Charybdia 
on  their  ratts  *  and  the  days  when  no  Sikel  sail  disputed 
the  lordship  of  the  sea  against  invaders  either  from  Canaan 
or  from  Hellas.  Happily  what  some  of  the  masters  of  V 
Egj-ptian  lore  hold  out  to  us  as  an  article  of  faith  other 
masters  tell  us  that  we  may  disbelieve  without  danger^. 
With  6uch  a  licence  in  his  hands,  the  Western  scholar 
will  not  feel  himself  bound  to  accept  a  tale  which  the 
QiuTersal  mice  of  his  own  science  would  pronounce  to 
he  hardly  more  worthy  of  belief  than  the  voyage  of 
Uinoas   ArgA   or   the   going   down   of   Odysseus   to  the 

'  Od.  IT.  3SS : 

f^oui  f >«Ti!  Tit  )<7rl  iroA,v(A(i(7Tfi  tyt  virr^, 

AtyiwTav  wjamipoifli,  tapm  Si  I  HiM^-iiaKovair, 

T^crsr  (£r(v0\  Saoor  rt  ravrjfirpitj  fAo^vpf)  tijvi 

^HKir,  i  Aj-yii  aipos  itiwriijiaif  SviaBti/. 

Ilbftoiirioni  eluuige  Crum  tliis  Egfptun  Phu*oi>  to  Faro  ae  the  luune  oC 

tm  M«w»niBii  atrut ;  ftnd  the  purelj  nccidsntal  likeoeM  o(  the  Hadriatic 

Hmm  aoaiH  WweVD.     For  the  river  E|(;pt  Bee  Od,  liv.  157  tt  Be<iq. 

■  Sm  Ajifwndii  VL 
TOL.  I.  E 
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CHAP.  n.  house  of  Aid^.  He  will  again  strengtihen  himself  by 
LikeneM  rememberinfir  how  little  is  proved  by  the  mere  likeness 
of  names  when  likeness  of  name  is  the  only  argument. 
He  will  remember  how  easy  it  would  be  for  a  conqueror 
from  the  east  of  the  Euxine  to  set  forth  to  overcome 
the  world  at  the  head  of  a  mingled  host  of  Achaiems  who 
have  no  share  in  the  empire  of  Agamemndn^  in  the  league 
of  Aratos^  or  in  the  principality  of  William  of  Champlitte 
— of  Albanians  who  own  no  kinsfolk  on  the  Illyrian  hills — 
of  Iberians  who  own  no  kinsfolk  in  the  peninsula  of  the 
West— of  Georgians  whose  name  tells  of  no  fellowship 
with  the  work  of  Oglethorpe  in  the  yet  further  West. 
Or,  to  come  nearer  to  our  own  story,  he  may  remember 
that  Lewis  of  Hungary,  lord  of  Siculi  in  his  own  realm  ^, 
may  well  have  brought  men  bearing  the  very  Sikel  name 
to  wage  his  warfare  against  the  offspring  of  Sikds  in  the 
Greater  Hellas.  The  Egyptian  exploits  of  the  Sikels  of 
the  fourteenth  century  before  Christ,  so  utterly  impossible 
in  the  face  of  all  that  is  known  of  them,  their  land,  and 
their  neighbours,  asserted  only  on  the  ground  of  a  supposed 
likeness  of  name  in  which  Western  eyes  and  ears  can 
discern  no  likeness,  may  be  safely  east  aside  as  one  of  the 
many  rash  guesses  of  ingenious  men  who  do  not  wait  to 
Sikels  and  look  at  a  subject  from  more  sides  than  one.     And  when 

SArdiniAnB. 

the  Egyptian  scholar  withdraws  his  Sikels,  but  still  claims 
beUef  for  his  Sardinians  on  the  strength  of  a  special  kind 
of  helmet,  the  Western  scholar  may  again  be  tempted  to 
point  to  Sardeis  rather  than  to  Sardo,  and  to  hint  that  the 
keels  of  Phoenicia  were  ready  to  carry  helmets  or  wares 


*  Th«  Sieklen  in  TninwilvuuA  are  regalarlj  called  Siculi  in  Latin. 
I  am  a  little  disappointed  that,  after  turning  oyer  sereral  Hungarian 
ohroniden,  I  do  not  find  any  one  who  brings  them  from  Sioilj.  But  it  is 
something  to  read  of  the  Hungarian  "  pagos  Simigiensis,**  "  in  cnjas  agro 
podta  olim  faitSegesta  yetostissima  civitas,  cujus  geographi  yeteres  memi- 
nerant*'  (P.  Ranzanos,  Scriptt.  Rer.  Hung.,  p.  330.)  Did  oar  mysterious 
Klymiana  oome  that  way  ? 


SIKELS  AND   LATINS. 


tany  kind  to  any  haven  where  they  were  likely  to  find  a    chap,  k 
market. 


In  the  Sikel  then  we  have  an  Italian  settler  in  the 
gjeat  island,  the  near  kinsman  of  the  Latin  of  the  Tiber 
and  the  Lutin  of  the  Alban  hill.  We  are  at  once  struck 
by  the  contrast  between  the  destinies  of  the  two  branches 
of  the  race.  For  one  branch  of  the  Latin  stock  the  highest 
fate  in  the  world's  history  was  destined.  It  was  theirs  to 
be  the  masters  of  the  world,  to  make  their  city  the  centre 
of  the  world,  to  make  their  speech  the  abiding  speech  of 
law  and  religion  for  all  time.  Against  the  great  historic 
monaraeutfi  of  Latin  speech,  against  the  Vulgate  and 
the  Code,  ag;ainst  the  page  of  Tacitus  and  the  page  of 
Matthew  Paris,  against  the  native  Satumians  of  Naavius 
and  the  borrowed  Satumians  of  Earl  Simon's  poet,  the 
kinsmen  of  that  speech  in  Sicily  can  only  show  those 
three  or  four  scattered  words  which  prove  that  they  were 
kinsmen.  While  the  Latin  of  the  mainland  is  adding 
city  to  city  and  kingdom  to  kingdom,  while  Greek  kings 
become  his  liegemen  and  Greek  lan<lB  his  Bubject  pro^-inces 
or  helpless  dependencies,  the  Latin  of  the  island  is  day 
by  day  loiiing  bis  native  npecch  and  his  national  being. 
Henna  and  Agyrium  pass  under  the  rule  of  the  Greek 
lord  of  Syracuse  as  cities  hardly  leas  Greek  than  Syracuse 
herself.  And  yet  the  fate  of  the  Sikel  is  not  so  wholly 
different  from  that  of  either  of  his  masters.  The  Latin, 
u  a  Latin,  has  vanished  from  th«  soil  of  Italy,  no  less 
than  the  Sikel,  as  a  Sikel,  has  vanished  from  the  soil  of 
Sicily.  His  Thirty  Cities  were  swallowed  up  by  one  city, 
the  least  purely  Latin  of  the  whole  tale.  From  Tusculum 
sprang  the  last  champion  of  Home's  freedom ;  from  \  ehtne 
sprang  the  first  founder  of  her  Empire ;  but  Tusculum  and 
Velitwe  lost  all  independent  being  no  less  than  Henna 
ind  Agyrium.     And  if  the  Greek  led  captive  the  Sikel, 


F)it«i>f 
SikelB  u.<I 
other 
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CHAP.  U. 

Latin 
speech  of 
modem 
Sicily. 


Lack  of 
Sikel 
monu- 
ments. 

Tombi. 


largely  too  did  he  lead  captiTe  the  common  lord  of  Greek 
and  Sikel.  And  in  the  end  a  tongue  kindred  to  his  own^ 
a  tongne  in  which  some  would  fondly  see  traces  of  his 
own  speech^  has  on  the  soil  of  the  Sikel  displaced  the 
tongues  of  all  his  conquerors.  Not  the  tongue  of  th^ 
Phoenician,  the  Greek,  or  the  Arab,  hardly  we  can  say 
the  tongue  of  the  Roman,  but  the  tongue  of  the  once 
Sikel  lands  of  the  oldest  Italy,  the  Italian  speech,  in  such 
shapes  as  it  took  on  the  soil  of  the  Greater  Hellas,  has 
for  ages  been  the  one  speech  of  his  island.  We  might 
even  say  that  Italy,  as  apart  from  Rome,  could  show  nd 
speech  of  her  own  alongside  of  the  tongues  of  her  sister 
lands,  till  her  speech  was  made  ready  for  abiding  life  by 
the  work  of  a  Sicilian  king  on  Sicilian  soil. 

It  may  be  that  Ducetius  and  Frederick,  could  they  have 
come  across  one  another,  might  here  and  there  have  seen 
the  likeness  in  a  word  or  two  of  each  other^s  native  speech  ^. 
It  is  certain  that  neither  could,  without  a  master's  help, 
have  known  a  word  of  the  speech  of  any  Hanno  of  Pknor- 
mos  or  any  Mohammed  of  Castrogiovanni.  In  some  sort 
then,  though  the  Sikel  himself  has  passed  away,  yet,  in  the 
cycles  of  Sicilian  history,  remote  kinsfolk  of  his  stock  have 
in  the  end  come  to  the  front  in  the  land  of  his  settlement. 
But  he  himself  has  utterly  passed  away.  He  has  given 
his  name  to  a  land  on  which  he  has  left  no  direct  traces  of 
his  presence.  He  has  left  no  records,  no  writings,  hardly 
any  works  of  art.  The  very  graves  which  we  look 
on  as  his,  the  winding  chambers  of  the  dead  with  which 
his  hills  are  honey-combed,  may  after  all  be  spoils  which 
he  won  from  earlier  races,  as  later  races  have  won  them  as 
a  spoil  from  him.  This  is  truly  a  strange  fate  for  the 
kinsman  of  the  Roman  and  the  Tusculan.     The  key  to 


^  Of  all  the  tongues  spoken  by  Frederick  (that  of  the  Saraoen  among 
them),  I  of  conne  mean  the  Bomance  speech  which  he  nonriahed  ap  in 
Sicily  to  become  the  speech  of  Italy. 


BIB  BELATI0N8  TO   PHCEWICIANS  AJTO  GEEEK8. 


B  difFerence  is  to  be  foond   in   the  different   times  at 
wliich  the  two  branches  of  the    race  came  across  those  R 
UDon^  the  Mediterranean  nations  which  had  got  the  start  ^ 
of  them  in   intellectual  and   political   developement,  the  p 
alien  Pboeoician,  the  comparatively  kindred  Greek.     The »' 
nations  of  central  Italy,  Rome  at  their  bead,  grew  up  with 
the  healthiest  growth,  living  their  own  life  on  their  own 
soil.     Before  tboy  came  to  have  any  dealings  for  life  or 
death  with  either  the  men  of  Canaan  or  the  men  of  Hellas, 
their  institutions  in  war  and  peace  had  put  on  their  full 
Bbape,  &nd  that  a  purely  native  shape.     They  bad  been 
strong  enough  to  face  and  to  overthrow  the  phalanx  o£ 
Epeiros  and  the  navy  of  Cartilage.     They  stood  ready  to  A 
accept  the  intellectual  f  eaobing  of  Greece,  to  become  in  some  a 
Eort  themselves  ite  missionaries,  but  not  in  such  measure 
as  to  alter  auglit  that  was  essential  to  the  national  life. 
They  had  in  short  no  decisive  dealings  with  cither  race 
till  the  physical  and   political  advantage  was  wholly  on 
their   own  side.     Their   kinsfolk  in  Sicily  on   the  other 
hand  were  brought  across  the  two  most  advanced  nations 
of  the  world  when  those  nations  were  in  their  full  strength, 
while  their  own  institntions  and  national  life  were  still 
undeveloped.     First  the  Pha?niciati  came,  then  the  Greek,  D 
Dstiona  their  superiors  both  in  arts  and  in  arms ;  between  ti 
the  two  they  were  hemmed  in ;   the  only  choices  oj>en  to 
them  were  submission,  assimilatioa,  and  the  independence 
of  mere  barbarism.     And  the  lot  of  the  Sikel  nation  was 
on  the  whole  neither  submission  nor  independence,  but  as- 
(imilation  by  the  Greek. 

It  must  have  been  the  Fbcenician  settlers  on  the  east 
coast  with  whom  the  Sikels  had  first  to  deal.  With  them 
they  had  a  kind  of  dealings  which  wrought  lese  of  disturb- 
ance in  their  native  seats  or  in  their  native  ways  than  y-fts 
VTooght  by  the  Greek  settlements  which  came  later.    The 


Creek  t 


,  not  merely  for  trade,  but  for  dwelling  and 
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OHAP.  n.   dominion,  as  the  Sikel  of  the  coast  found  to  his  cost.    HoW^ 

Oreek  settlers  would  have  fared  on  the  coasts  of  Latium 

before  Rome  came  into  being  we  can  hardly  guess.     In 

Sicily  at  least  they  met  with  no  streng^^  no  union^  able 

to  withstand  them.    From  the  coasts  then  the  Sikels  with« 

Greek        drew,  or  abode  only  as  servants  of  Greek  masters.     In  the 

on  sfkels    ^1<^<^  parts  of  the  island,  where  the  Oreeks  cared  not  to 

and  Latini.  gettle,  they  kept  their  independence,  but  came  under  the 

moral  influence  of  their  Greek  neighbours.     Hemmed  in 

between  the  Greeks  on  one  side  and  the  barbarians  of 

Western  Sicily  on  the  other,  the  Sikels  never  developed 

a  culture,  a  political  system,  or  a  polished  language  of 

their  own.     They  gradually  conformed  themselves  to  Greek 

models,  till  in  the  end  they  passed  as  Greeks,  till  Cicero 

could  draw  no  distinction  between  a  Sikel  and  a  Greek 

town.    The  Latin,  in  all  that  pertained  to  government  and 

warfare,  remained  an  unmixed  Latin ;    his  literature,  his 

religion,  his  social  life,  were  influenced,  but  only  influenced, 

by  Greek  models.     The  Sikel  in  the  end  became  an  assimi^ 

lated  Greek;    but,  as  ever  happens  in  such  cases,  he  did 

Sikel  something  in  return  to  assimilate  his  masters.     The  Sikel 

Im  thiT*     learned  to  imitate  or  adopt,  as  far  as  artistic  character 

(iriekt.       went,  the  beautiful  coinage  of  the  Greek ;  but  the  Greek 

stooped  to  borrow  names  for  his  coins  from  the  Sikel,  and 

to  adopt  the  system  of  weights  and  measures  which  the 

Sikel  had  brought  with  him   from   Italy.     The   Latin 

largely  adopted,  if  not  the  religion,  yet  the  mythology  of 

Greece ;  so  did  the  Sikel  also.     But  the  Greek  also  learned 

to  worship  the  gods  of  the  Sikel,  to  adopt  them  into  his 

own  mythology,  and  to  turn  the  legends  of  Greece  into 

new  shapes  which  better  fitted  their  new  homes  on  Sicilian 

soil. 

The  Sikans,  as  we  have  seen,  withdrew  before  the  in- 
vaders from   Italy,  whether  overcome  by  their  force  in 
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r  frightened  by  those  eruptions  o£  Minn  which  did  cha, 
ouw  and  then,  in  later  times  alto,  influence  the  couree  of 
political  and  military  affairs.  The  Sikel  advance  was  Kkel 
donbtless  g:radual  j  but,  as  it  was  a  national  migration,  i^jn^t  the 
the  movement  of  a  large  jiart  of  a  whole  people,  it  must  *"'""■ 
have  been  far  more  speedy  than  the  advance  of  the  scat- 
tered and  isolated  settlements  afterwards  made  by  the 
Greeks.  We  know  that  some  Sikels  remained  in  Italy; 
bat  assviredly  the  more  part  of  the  nation  made  their  way 
into  the  island  whose  name  was  changed  by  their  coming. 
Henceforth  the  Sikel  in  Sicily  is  the  rule;  the  Sikel  any- 
where else  is  an  exception.  The  change  in  the  name  of 
the  islaod  was,  we  may  safely  g^uess,  mainly  the  work 
of  the  Greek  settlers.  The  land  was  to  them  specially 
the  Sikel  land.  The  Sikels  were  those  with  whom  they 
had  first  to  deal  and  most  to  deal.  All  the  oldest  Greek 
eettlements  in  Sicily  and  some  of  those  in  Italy  were 
made  directly  at  their  cost.  But  in  tracing  the  Greek  Siksla 
advance  against  the  Sikels  as  well  as  in  tracing  out  those  gii^uu 
Sikel  posts  which  never  passed  under  Greek  dominion,  we 
most  remember  that  they  had  doubtless  been  for  the  most 
]nrt  Sikan  posts  in  earlier  times.  The  Sikaas,  special 
lovera  of  high  places,  assuredly  <Iid  not  leave  the  heights 
of  Troina  and  Henna  to  be  occupied  for  the  first  time  by 
their  conqaerors.  We  may  fairly  look  for  traces  of  the 
Sikan  even  in  the  parts  which  most  fully  become  Sikelta, 
just  as  in  our  ovm  island  we  may  look  ifx  the  traces  of 
the  Briton  in  the  lands  which  most  fully  became  England, 
u  we  may  look  for  traces  of  the  races  before  the  Briton 
in  the  lands  which  specially  remained  British.  But  the 
Sikan  in  Sikel  lands  is  prse-historic.  We  know  that  he 
held  the  land  as  a  whole ;  we  may  fairly  guess  that  he 
held  this  or  that  post  in  it.  In  all  the  western  half 
of  Sicily  the  Sikel  occupation  of  this  or  that  post  is  the 
earliest  fact  with  which  we  can  start.     And  it  is  won- 
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CHAP.  n.  derful  how  long  a  list  we  can  put  together  of  places 
which  are  recorded  as  Sikel  sites.  Not  a  few  of  them  grew 
into  considerable  towns^  towns  which  play  a  considerable 
part  in  history  as  Sikel  possessions^  and  which  never 
ceased  to  be  Sikel  possessions^  except  by  virtue  of  that 
silent  process  by  which  the  Sikel  merged  his  national  being 
in  that  of  another  people. 

Sikel  Bites.       The  Sikel  sites  known  on  distinct  evidence  to   have 

been  Sikel  are  many  more  in  number  and  of  far  greater 

importance  in  Sicilian  history  than  those  which  we  can 

mark  as  abiding  posts  of  the  Sikans.     They  are  mostly 

inland;   the  Sikels  were  deprived  by  the  Greeks  of  all 

their  settlements  on  the  eastern  coast ;  even  on  the  north 

coast,  where  the  Greeks   settled  so  little^  there  are  not 

many  known  Sikel  posts  actually  on  the  shore.     But^ 

starting  from  the  Italian  Lokroi,  a  spot  basely  won  by 

Greeks — if  Greeks  they  all  were — from  the  Sikels  of  the 

mainland  ^^  we  can  trace  them  along  the  most  precious 

Sites  sites  of  the  eastern  coast.     ZanklS  on  the  strait  kept  the 

by^Greeks.  Sikel  name  which  described  its  harbour  *.     To  Naxos  ages 

after  Sikel  memory  clave  as  the  first  of  their  homes  to  pass 

from  them^;   Meg^ara,  Leontinoi^  Syracuse  itself,  are  all 

recorded  as  sites  where 'Hie  Sikel  gave  way  to  the  Greek  *. 

The  occupation  of  such  sites  as  these,  combined  with  our 

early  notices  of  Sikel  trade,  points  to  them  as  a  people 

who  had  advanced  far  above  the  standard  of  their  Sikan 

Greeks       predecessors.     It  speaks  not  a  little  for  the  amount  of 

Latin         commercial  progress  which  they  had  brought  with  thorn 

measures.    ^^  j^gjy  ^YiB,t  their  Italian  system  of  reckoning  lived  on 

l^ough  a  close  intercourse  with  Phoenician  and  Greek, 

and  that  the  nummu^,  the  litra,  and  the  uncia  passed  from 

the  Italian  tongue  of  the  Sikel  into  the  speech  of   the 

*  Polybioe,  xii.  6.  »  Thuc.  vi.  4. 

»  Diod.  xiv.  88.  *  Thoc.  vl  3,  4. 
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Gfedu  of  Sicfly  \    An  Arabian  writer  once  stopped  to   chap.  n. 

i^ckon — in  a  Greek  coinage — ^how  many  dirhems  lie  would 
We  given  in  the  slave-market  for  Frederick^  lord  of 
Sicily^  Bome^  and  Jerusalem  ^ ;  and  we  may  stop  to  think 
how  many  nummi  would  have  been  the  price  of  much- 
endoring  Odysseus  in  the  market  of  Danklon  if  the 
suitors  had  carried  out  their  purpose  of  selling  him  to 
the  Sikels.  Still  we  must  again  remember  that  a  busy 
trade  in  their  own  homes,  a  brisk  exchange  of  the  goods 
that  they  had  to  sell  and  the  goods  that  they  needed  to 
buy,  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  Sikel  merchants  ever 
went  to  and  fro  upon  the  seas  like  the  traffickers  of  Tyre 
or  MilMos.  The  man  of  Canaan  was  ready  to  bring  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth  all  that  would  find  a  market  on 
Sikel  soil^  and  he  was  no  less  ready  to  carry  the  good 
things  of  the  Sikel  soil  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  in 
return. 

In  the  general  interests  of  the  world  we  cannot  regret  Cutting 
the  Greek  plantation  of  Sicily;  still  we  cannot  help  seeing  ^f  q^^^i 
how  promising  a  national  life  was  cut  short  when  the  »**ioi»*l 
Sikel  was  cut  off  from  the  sea,  and  was  driven  to  become 
either  a  bondman  or  a  dweller  on  hill-tops  ^.     It  is  in  this 
latter  character  that  he  mainly  meets  us  in  history.     He 
tills  the  fruitful  ground,  he  grows  rich  in  flocks  and  herds 
and  honey;  but,  like  his  successors  to  this  day,  the  centre 
of  his  life  was  the  fortified  town,  however  small,  perched 
on  its  hill-top.     Many  of  his  sites  will  meet  us  in  the 
course  of  our  story,  and  any  attempt  at  a  minute  picture 
of  each  will  often  come  better  when  we  reach  the  event 
which  made  the  spot  memorable.     But  a  general  survey  Sorrej  of 
of  the  Sikel  land  and  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the         " 
points  which  we  know  to  have  been  in  Sikel  occupation 

^  See  Appendix  YII. 

'  ReinAud,  Extraits  dee  HistorieoB  Arabee,  431. 

*  See  the  remarks  of  Holm,  i.  75. 
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CHAP.  u.  will  fittingly  come  in  at  this  stage  of  our  subject.  And 
it  may  best  be  begun  on  the  northern  side  of  the  island, 
the  side  where  the  Sikel  was  least  disturbed  in  his  earlier 
possession  and  which  was  the  scene  of  his  most  consider- 
able enterprises  in  later  times,  the  side  too  where  he  still 
kept  access  to  the  sea  after  he  had  been  driven  from  it 
on  the  eastern  and  southern  sides. 
Sikelsin-        In  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  it  could  be  said 

IftQu    8ATC 

on  north     iu  a  general  way  that  the  Sikels  still  kept  the  northern 

*'***■*■  and  central  parts  of  the  island  ^  The  saying  of  a  much 
later  writer  that  the  Greeks  would  not  allow  them  to  keep 
any  hold  on  the  coast  ^  is  undoubtedly  true  as  r^ards  their 
general  policy,  a  policy  which  in  and  near  the  lands  in 
which  the  Greeks  settled  was  clearly  successftd.  We  need 
not  say  that  there  was  no  Sikel  post  rivalling  the  great 
sea-&ring  towns  of  the  Phcenicians ;  there  was  none  which 
could  be  at  all  compared  to  the  Elymian  settlements,  to 
Eryx  with  its  nearer,  and  S^^esta  with  its  more  distant, 
haven.  There  were  Sikel  sea- towns  on  the  north  coast; 
but  their  lack  of  importance  in  the  days  of  purely  Sikel 
occupation  perhaps  shows  either  how  little  sea-faring  turn 
the  Sikels  had  or  else  how  the  growth  of  any  tendency 
that  way  was  cramped  between  Phoenicians  on  one  side 

Extent  of  and  Greeks  on  the  other.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
'  be  remembered  that  at  no  time  has  any  town  on  the  most 
purely  Sikel  coast  risen  to  a  place  among  the  foremost  cities 
of  the  island.  This  coast,  the  coast  which  appears  as  Sikel 
in  recorded  history,  may  be  defined  as  stretching  &om  the 
most  eastern  outposts  of  Himera  to  the  most  western  out- 

Pardpof.  posts  of  ZanklS.  Of  Paropos,  a  point  mentioned  casually 
as  lying  in  the  westward  part  of  this  region,  nothing  can 

1  Thuc.  vi.  a ;  in  il  iced  vvv  ra  iU<ra  koL  rd  vp6s  fiofi^  ri/f  y^irw 
ixovci. 

'  Strabo,  vi.  a.  4 ;  oMva  Z\  \rSnf  0ap$A/wy]  r^f  wapaXias  tUiw  ol  *E\- 
Xi/rcf  &wT€<r$at,  r^s  8i  fitffoyaiat  dw^pyttw  vayrdwaaiy  <Ak  t<rxyv^* 
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nid;  there  is  every  likelihood  of  its  Sikel  occupation, 
but  there  is  no  distinct  evidence  *.  Somewhat  to  the  east 
of  it  we  come  to  a  more  memorable  site,  of  which  we  must 
speak  at  somewhat  greater  lengrth. 

Thie  is  the  modem  Cefalii,  famous  alike  for  ite  relics  of 
unrecorded  days  and  for  one  of  the  noblest  churches  of  the 
Norman  kings.  Its  name,  in  various  Greek  and  Latin 
spellings,  of  which  Kephaloidion  or  Ccphalicdium  is  the 
beet  known  ^,  is  clearly  taken  from  the  stormy  head- 
land on  which  it  stands,  dashed  by  the  waves  of  a  sea 
specially  haunted  by  the  greater  dwellers  of  the  deep ". 
The  Greek  form  of  the  name  suggests  some  inquiries.  O 
It  assuredly  no  more  proves  a  Greek  origin  for  the 
place  than  the  name  of  Panormos  itself^.     It  may,  like 

'  InFoljbioB,!.  14,  Homilku'iurprifiea  >  Romkncamp^trafiTou  napunruu 
■oi  tm  fltp/itt*  iSif  'liapalait,  Pliiiy  (iii.  14.  1 1  reckonii  [he  ■'  Pumpini  " 
VBong  the  Kiciliaii  commuiici  ftnd  plum  them  oppoaite  (he  ialaiul  of 
Uttiu  ^see  Cluver,  3S1),  There  are  Ute  copper  ouins  with  the  heU'l  ot 
ApoUAD  umI  the  If^nd  nAPnniNriM.  Cning  oF  Sicily,  1 99;  Ht^ad,  Hiit. 
Nun-  193,  when  the  ute  if  placed  between  Hiinen  and  Cephalmdium, 

*  Tbe  common  form  it  KnfaXailin*.  Bat  it  oocura  u  Ko^oAnKt  ill 
AnliMtnlai  of  Gel*  1,10  the  fuurth  oeptury]  t|uoted  by  AthSiwioi  (vii.63) ; 
Ir  ZinXuv  ri  hAvt^  i^Df  KrfiaADtlUi  dfHiroin 
»XA$  Twl'Bf  Tptffi  $uri/em  Kai  TvrSapis  oKt^. 
The  form  i>  ftlao  oaed  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny  (iii.  14);  bat  the  moat 
mnvkalile  ipellilig  ia  that  which  i«  found  in  a  foment  of  DiodOroB, 
niii.  14.  Bwacb.;  th  KfifaXiSiiv.  (It  iti  tu  be  noUced  tbat  this  it  tba 
lame  fr»gment  which  contaiiu  the  wor.1  SXoya  in  the  lenae  uf  hornf.) 
For  tbe  spelling  witb  the  v  pointH  to  the  time  when  u  and  01  had  the  laine 
Knmd,  that  of  tbe  Old-Engliah  y  i>r  the  Oemwii  u  (ntill  kept  ia  >ome  local 
dj^ecta  both  uf  Ei«li>h  and  Greek),  diatinct  Irom  that  uf  ij,  u,  anil  «. 
They  all  got  confuied  in  the  tenth  century.  Cf.  Omortag'it  hiaciiptiuD  in 
Jirecek'a  Getchichte  dtr  Balgurei,  14S,  witb  the  Greek  wordi  given  in 
l*lin  letter*  by  Liudprand.  Movera  (Pheiniaer),  li.  338,  will  have  the 
Greek  name  tnnalated  from  the  Phanician,     Poor  detpiaed  Sikcln  t 

'  3iliu*,  iiF.  jfi ; 

"  Qu«que  procelloijo  Cephaicediaa  ora  )in>fun;to 
Ckiruleii  honet  cam  pis  pa^cenlia  est*." 

'  Panllo,  L  37S,  commenla  on  tbe  name  :  "  a  etphalr,  quod  caput  eal 
Lalinit,  nacta,  vel  ob  id  qood  ad  verticom  pnnruptie  rupii,  tt  prooionturii 
ipedem  liabentia,  eondita  fuit,"  Bunbury  (Diet.  Ueog.)  («kee  the  oaaie  aa 
a  ftotrf  of  Qrmk  origin ;  bul  thia  luraly  doea  not  (utlow. 
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CHAP.  n.    Fanormos^  be  simply  the  Greek  name  of  a  town  which 

bore  another  name  in  its    own  tongue^  or  one  might 

rather  fancy  it  to  be  an  adaptation  made  by  hellenized 

Sikels  out  of  some  earlier  Sikel  name.     It  may  well  be 

kindred  with  the  name  Capitium  which  we  shall  presently 

find  actually  occurring  in  Sikel  geography  ^.     Anyhow  it 

fitly  describes   the  isolated   hill  crowned  by  the  remains 

of  the  Sikel,  Roman,  and  Saracen  city,  while  the  newer 

town  which  has  supplanted  it  nestles  round  King  Roger's 

Its  minster  at  its  foot.     The  central  position  of  the  headland, 

the  mid  point  of  the  long  and  shallow  bay  which  takes  in 

View  from  a  good  half  of  the  north  coast  of  Sicily,  provides  the  elder 

CephaloBdium  with  an  outlook  which  is  historically  most 

instructive.     The  headland  parts  two  historic  regions.     To 

the  left,  to  the  west,  the  historic  sites  are  &r  thicker  on 

the  ground  than  they  are  to  the  right,  and  they  are  of  far 

more  varied  historic  interest.     We  see  how  thoroughly  the 

earlier  inhabitants  of  the  island  vanished  from  the  western 

side,  while  on  the  eastern  they  not  only  remained,  but 

Phoenician  founded  new  settlements.    Westward  from  Cephaloedium 

dt^^oThe  ^^^  range  of  view  takes  in  the  Phoenician  head  of  Sicily, 

West.         Panormos  with  her  mountains  and  havens,  and  her  sister 

Solous,  loftier  in  site  and  lowlier  in  fame.     It  takes  in 

Greek  Himera,  with  her  Thermai  which  in  a  manner  kept 

on  her  life,  a  Greek  city  in  truth  founded  by  Phoenician 

hands.     All  these  sites  concern  the  relations  of  the  powers^ 

Phoenician,  Greek,  and  Roman,  which  strove  for  Sicily. 

Of   Sikans  and   Sikels   they  suggest   nothing,  and  the 

Sikel  sites  Elymians  lie  beyond  our  range  to  the  west.     But  to  the 

®  **  *  eastward  our  Sikel  height  looks  down  on  a  land  almost 

wholly  Sikel.     Apollonia  perhaps  crowns  a  neighbouring 

hill ;  Agathymum  perhaps  bounds  our  view ;  between  them 

come  two  of  the  most  memorable  sites  in  Sikel  history,  the 

Halsesa  of  Arch6nid^  and  the  more  distant  Kale  Akte  of 

^  See  below,  p.  140* 
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Dnoetios.  The  Greek  scttlomeatB  in  the  north-east  corner  chap,  it^ 
lie  beyond  our  range.  Cephalajdium  then  may  almost  be 
looked  on  &s  a  Sikel  oiitpost,  ^itarding  the  luiid  to  the 
east,  which  Phcenician  and  Greek  had  in  a  manner  passed 
by,  from  the  land  to  the  west  which  they  made  one  of 
their  chief  battle-groundB,  It  ia  the  centra.]  point  of 
the  northern  coaft  of  Sicily,  and  no  less  the  centre  of  its 
history. 

On  no  site  then  could  we  more  fittingly  look  for  the  fore-  Sikel  and 
most  monument  of  Sikel  antiquity  in  the  whole  island  than  "emidiH  on 
on  the  headland  of  Cephalcedium.     No  spot  could  be  better  ""^  '^■ 
Euit«d  for  the  purposes  of  a  primBcval  town.     The  rocky  ■ 

peninsular  hill,  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  low  neck  of  I 

land,  rises  steeply  from  the  sea  on  three  eides,  leaving  the  I 

ledge  occupied  by  the  present  town  at  its  foot.    The  extent  j 

of  the  now  forsaken  town  above  is  traced  out  by  walls  of  I 

later  date,  while  the  central  point  of  the  lull,  yet  more  I 

steep  and  rocky,  soars  above  all,  the  old  akropohs  of  the  ] 

Sikel,  the  site  of  the  castle  of  Saracen  emirs  and  Sicilian 
kings.     The  forsaken  site  is  full  of  remains  of  buildings  o£  I 

various  dates,  among  which  is  one  of  an  interest  absolutely  I 

unique.     In  a  small  space  indeed  we  can  see  two  dates  of  I 

the  work  of  the  Sikel  himself  and  two  dates  of  the  work 
of  his  Boman  master.     A  building  yet  stands  on  the  slo]ie  I 

of  the  hill  in  whose  walls  we  see  the  work  of  the  primeval 
Sikel,  that  piling  of  vatit  irregular  stones  to  which  those 
who  love  to  bum  their  fingei-s  with  doubtful  theories  re-  I 

joice  to  give    the  dangerous   name    Pelasgian.       We    see  I 

too  the  work  of  the  Sikel  brought  under  Hellenic  influ-  I 

eoces,  bis  more  regular  rectangular  masonry  and  the  cut  I 

stones  of  his  doorways.     We  long  for  some  piece  of  evi-  I 

dence  which  might  enable  us  to  connect  the  building  with  I 

the  name  of  Ducetius  or  of  either  ArchonidL-s.     The  only  I 

part  of  the  building  which  keeps  a  roof  is  covered  with  a  I 

hick  TBolt,  while  over  all  rise  the  ruins  of  a  small  early  J 
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apsidal  church  ^.  Nor  is  this  wonderful  building  the 
only  relic  of  prse-historic  days  which  Cephaloedium  has  to 
show.  The  early  possessors  of  the  mountain  city  did  not 
forget  the  narrow  ledge  of  low  coast  at  their  feet.  A  hiU- 
city  closely  overhanging  the  sea  needed  a  haven.  Two 
primaeval  walls  on  the  two  sides  of  the  present  town^  one 
leading  down  to  the  sea,  the  other  rising  above  the  sea, 
served  to  join  the  city  on  the  hill  to  the  waters  below. 
Those  who  reared  them  had  clearly  made  a  great  advance 
on  the  condition  of  the  mere  dwellers  on  the  hill-tops.  They 
had  learned  better  to  know  the  sea;  they  had  learned 
that^  if  it  might  be  a  source  of  danger,  it  might  also  be  a 
source  of  well-being.  The  long  walls  of  Cephalcedium  were 
no  unworthy  forerunners  of  the  long  walls  of  Athens. 

I  have  assumed  Cephalcedium  to  have  been  a  Sikel  town. 
It  is  dangerous  to  argue  that  the  Phoenicians  would  not 
have  passed  by  such  a  site^  to  infer  that  CephalGedium  was 
one  of  the  posts  which  they  occupied  in  earlier  times, 
one  of  those  from  which  they  withdrew  to  the  West,  and 
that  it  was  afterwards  either  recovered  or  first  occupied 
by  Sikels  ^.  The  presence  of  Phoenicians  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  is  likely  indeed.  A  little  way  beyond 
Cefalii  to  the  east  is  a  small  peninsula  now  covered  with 
a  mediaeval  castle,  bearing  the  name  of  Torre  delta  Caldura, 
It  is  exactly  such  a  post  as  those  on  which  the  Phoenicians 
loved  to  plant  their  factories.  From  thence  we  may  well 
believe  that  the  cunning  merchant^  with  his  tempting 
wares  and  his  ensnaring  ways,  made  profit  out  of  the 
Sikels  of  Cephalcedium.  He  may  even  have  done  the  like 
to  Sikan  predecessors  of  the  Sikel.      But  as  for  Cepfaa- 


'  Fazello  (i.  378)  describes  the  building ;  "  IJbi  adhac  arx  eat  natora 
munitissima  et  urbs  ipsa  jacens  ambitus  m.  ferme  p.  ubi  qnoque  et  templi 
ingentis  diruti  Dorica  forma  olim  conditi  visuntur  monnmenta."  It  has 
got  the  local  name  of  Tempio  di  Diana, 

'  Holm,  ii  7. 
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lueainm  iteolf  and  the  towns  to  the  east  of  it,  our  distmct 
knowledj^e  that  there  were  in  historical  times  neither  J 
PhcBDician  nor  Greek  settlements  in  this  region  fully " 
jostifiee  he  in  setting  them  all  down  as  Sikel.  That  is, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  were  Sikel  in  the 
sisth  and  fifth  centuries  before  Christ.  Which  were 
original  Sikel  foundations  and  from  which  Sikel  conquerors 
had  driven  older  Sikan  owners,  at  that  it  is  hopeless  eren 
U>  guess. 

From  the  height  of  CephalcDdium  we  have  looked  down 
on  the  two  nest  towns  along  the  northern  coast.  Of 
Ualiesa  and  Kale  Akte  the  Sikel  foundation  is  undoubted; 
but  they  do  not  come  among  the  towns  of  earlier  Sikel 
oecuimtion.  They  are  Sikel  settlements  which  we  shall 
have  to  record  in  the  course  of  our  dat«d  narrative.  They 
are  creations  of  Sikel  enterjirise  when  the  Sikel  had  bcgnn 
to  copy  the  Greek,  and  had  learned  that  the  foundation 
of  havens  of  the  sea  was  one  of  the  [xiintii  in  which  the 
Greek  wae  most  worthy  of  being  copied.  A  little  further 
inland,  but  not  in  the  fully  inland  region,  still  in  the  land 
between  the  sea  and  the  Nebrodian  mountains,  the  modem 
town  of  Mistretta  certainly  represents  one  Sikel  site  and 
one  Sikel  name;  it  may  not  unlikely  represent  two. 
AmMtratus  exists  only  in  coins  of  late  date  and  in  a  re- 
fpTBDce  of  Cicero  which  proves  it  to  have  been  somewhere  j^ 
in  this  part  of  the  island '.  Mytistrafus,  a  place  of  *' 
uncertain  site,  plays  a  lai^r  part  in  the  story  of  Sicily; 
scholars  have  disputed  whether  it  be  (he  same  as  Ame- 

'  Ck.  Vmt-  iii.  jg,  43,  74.  In  the  aeoond  p»«mge  the  people  of  KiJaktc 
u«  mkde  to  pa;  their  tithe  at  AmestratuB.  aa  if  it  were  not  very  f&r  olT. 
Ute  cupper  ooiiu  have  the  Ic^eniAMBm-ATINnN  iUead.  ill).  Buobury 
(Dirt.Gi.og,)  niakea  this  the  Amutra  of  i^iliuB,  liv,  367; 


Later  SI 

founda- 


Vcnit  An 
Ko  Italian  Amnatn  U  Itnnwn, 
but,  if  the  ■'  MeniBi  "  .ire  the 


t  Mod 


ind  "  Memeia  "  i*  a  very  doabtful  reading  ; 
umediate  people  of  Ducetiut,  thej  are  odd 
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CHAP.  n.  stratus  or  not  ^,  and  its  all^^  coins  seem  very  doubtful  K 
Apollon'uu  Still  to  the  east^  still  not  directly  on  the  coast,  stood 
ApoUonia,  perhaps  the  modem  PoUina,  perhaps  the  more 
distant  site  on  the  height  of  San  Fratello.  Whichever  is 
the  site,  it  appears  always  in  connexion  with  Sikel  towns  \ 
Its  Greek  name  proves  only  Greek  influence  and  not 
Greek  origin ;  but  the  name  is  of  no  mean  impoitanoe 
in  the  religious  history  of  the  island.  We  shall  presently 
come  to  no  small  signs  of  Greek  worship  of  Sikel  gods ; 
we  here  see  the  Sikel  calling  in  the  god  of  the  stranger,  the 
god  who  specially  watched  over  Greek  settlement  in  Sicily. 
Halun-  It  was  perhaps  in  hope  of  winning  over  the  gods  of  the 
enemy  that  Apolldn  was  made  the  patron  of  a  Sikel  town 
founded,  or  at  least  fresh  named,  after  the  Greek  had  settled 
on  Sicilian  soil.  Haluntium,  perhaps  illustrious  in  Norman 
times  as  the  stronghold  of  Saint  Mark,  perhaps  proves  its 
prsD-historic  antiquity  by  a  place,  however  obscure,  in  the 
legend  of  Aineias  *,  Either  of  its  alleged  sites  suits  the 
town  which  was  perhaps,  and  not  ApoUonia,  the  site  of 


'  Holm  (i.  366),  who  maintains  the  identity,  cdllectfl  the  knoM 
ray,  Movriffrparaj  MirrriiTTpaTov,  &c.  Bunbury  (Diet.  Geog.)  taket  the 
other  Bido.  Stephen  has  ^Afj^fffftparos  v6kts  SixcXlu,  quoting  ApoQcdteos, 
MvTtffipara  [an  evident  slip],  <ppo{p'.ov  Xuctkias,  quoting  Philfalcw^  Mvfi- 
arparoy  ;  wokixyiov  wtpi  KapxTf^yo^  TloXvfiiot  irpur^,  Tliia  neftgenot  ii  to 
Polybios,  i.  24,  where  MuTrurrparot  appears  as  a  city  of  Sicily,  but  witk  bo 
very  dear  account  of  its  potdtion.  (Kiepert  places  it  far  to  the  aootii- 
weHt.)  This  shows,  as  Holm  says,  Stephen's  careletsneBs,  bat  H  dmsaolgft 
rid  of  his  witness  to  the  distinction  of  the  two  placet. 

*  The  coins  with  VM  and  TM  (Catalogue  of  Greek  Onus,  116;  H«id. 
138)  do  not  pri)ve  much  ;  it  was  from  about  as  much  endeooe  that  Saiit 
Philumena  of  Amiens  was  devised.     But  there  are  also  MTTI  aad  T\'K. 

*  In  Diod.  xiv.  72,  Apollonia  is  coupled  with  Engynm;  n  xx.  witk 
Ce|>>ia1a*<lium  and  Centuripa.  In  the  long  list  of  places  of  tke 
Steph.  B>'z.  it  appears,  without  the  addition  w6kts  ytn\Sm,  ai 
AtoyrivMf  [' AXovrivvy']  koI  KaX^s  *Ajcr^s,  Some  snch  eoamdkm.  is 
in  wAkii  the  ;;;er)grap)iy  right ;  I  do  not  undertake  to  deeida  dogBaSM&T 
on  all  these  Hites.  See  Cluver,  393 ;  Amico  in  Fkadlo.  i.  381.  Tkre 
seem  Ut  l^e  no  coins  of  Apollonia  or  of  Agathymum. 
back  Ut  li.  c.  400. 

*  Hee  the  h-girid  of  Patrdn,  such  as  it  is,  in  Diooyiio%  i.  51. 
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San  Fratello ;  in  either  case  it  was  beyond  the  power  or  chap.  ii. 
the  will  of  Verres  to  climb  to  its  hill-top  ^ 

The  last  Sikel  town  along  this  coast  to  the  east  was  Agathyr- 
tbat  of  Agathymom  on  the  point  of  Saint  Orlando^  the 
furthest  point  to  be  seen  from  the  height  of  Cephalcedium. 
Its  primitive  antiquity^  at  least  if  it  be  rightly  placed, 
is  witnessed  by  a  legend  which  connects  it  with  Aiolos  and 
his  isles  of  fire  ^ ;  but  it  does  not  appear  in  Sicilian  history  till 
the  distinction  of  Sikel  and  Sikeliot  had  passed  away.  The 
long  stretch  of  coast  to  the  east  was,  as  far  as  we  know^  un- 
marked by  any  settlement,  Sikel  or  Greek,  but  not  far  from 
the  coast  stands  the  later  city  of  Pactse  or  Patti^  first  heard 
of  in  the  days  of  Count  Roger  '.  For  Sikel  sites  we  have 
to  turn  inwards  among  the  mountains^  where^  furthest  to 
the  east^  we  find  Abacaenum^  whose  Sikel  character  is  dis-  AbM»- 
tinctly  guaranteed  to  us^^  and  whose  haven  was  rent 
away  by  Dionysios  to  become  the  new  Greek  town  of 
Tjrndaris  ^.  But  the  antique  Greek  legends  on  some  of  its 
coins  show  that  Abacsenum  must  have  been  hellenized 
before  his  day  *.     It  was  seemingly  one  of  the  earliest  Sikel 

*  In  the  Btory  of  Verres  (Cic.  Verr.  iv.  33)  it  appears  as  "  Halantiain.** 

'  Agathymmn  is  shown  to  be  on  this  coast  by  the  witness  of  aU  the 
geographical  writers  (see  Banbury,  Diet.  Geog.).  There  most  therefore 
be  some  confusion  in  the  form  of  the  legend  as  told  us  by  DiodAros,  y.  8 
(see  Appendix  IV).  Of  the  sons  of  Aiolos,  PheraimAn  and  Androklte 
reigned  orer  the  north  coast  of  Sicily,  while  Agathymos  founded  and 
reigned  in  the  city  which  bore  his  name  {'AyiBv^of  fiaatkip&oas  rip  vw 
l90fia(ofUnjs  'AyaBvptfiniot  x^P^*  imtrt  v6kt»  r^iv  6w*  aincv  MKij0uatty 
'A'y60vpii^w).  According  to  this,  Agathymums  could  not  lie,  where  it  cer- 
tainly did  lie,  between  the  strait  and  Lilybaion.  But  we  need  not  sup- 
pose more  than  some  momentary  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  man  of 
Agyrium. 

*  Faxello,  L  393. 

*  Stephen  says  emphaticaUy,2<ircAitfr/MMJfNirifiari.  This  is  the  time  when 
he  explains  about  the  Sikel  gentile  name  ending  in  4Vor.  See  Appendix  IV. 

»  Diod.  xiT.  78. 

*  Ck>ins  of  Sicily,  i ;  Head,  103.  There  are  both  silTer  and  copper  coins 
of  fine  Greek  work  from  about  b.c.  450  onwards.  Some  of  the  earliest 
silver  have  the  legend  from  right  to  lefi,  and  others  ficvcrpoftfiStr, 

VOL.  I.  L 
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CHAP.  n.   towns  to  flourish^  and^  after  the  loss  of  its  baven^  one  of 
the  earliest  to  decay. 

Passing  westwards  along  the  Nebrodian  range^  we  come 
to  the  lands  watered  by  the  upper  course  of  the  Symaithos 
and  its  tributaries,  and  there  we  come  across  an  important 
group  of  Sikel  towns.     They  may  be  best  reckoned  from 

Petra.  the  wcst^  b^inning  with  Fetra^  famous  as  Fetralia  in  the 
Norman  wars^  which,  though  it  actually  stands  on  the 
Himeras^  comes  in  naturally  with  the  rest,  having  no  known 
Sikel  posts  to  the  west  of  it.  We  shall  come  across 
its  name  in  our  story^  but  not  much  more  than  its  name  ^. 
Not  far  to  the  east,  on  the  site  of  the  modem  Gktngi'^ 
where  one  of  the  sources  of  the  northern  Himeras  rises  in 

KngyLm.  a  monastic  cloister^  we  may  best  place  that  Engyum  of 
which  we  have  had  some  mention  already.  We  have 
heard  of  its  alleged  Cretan  origin^;  the  temple  of  the 
Mothers  still  kept  its  honours^  and  boasted  of  the  ofFerings 
of  Meriones^  of  Ulix^s — was  that  the  Sikel  name  of  Odys- 
seus 7 — and  in  later  days  of  Scipio  Africanus.  But  in  the 
great  pleading  for  Sicily  from  whose  mighty  peroration 
we  learn  this  last  fact,  the  dedication  of  the  ancient  temple 
seems  to  have  somewhat  changed.  Many  Mothers  from 
the  Ida  of  Crete  seem  to  have  changed  into  the  one  mighty 
Mother  who  was  at  home  alike  on  the  Ida  of  Crete  and  on 

Capitium.  the  Ida  of  Asia*.  To  the  east  lie  two  Sikel  sites,  north  and 
south  of  each  other^  Kapytion  or  Capitium^  and  Herbita. 
We  have  now  left  the  northern  Himeras^  with  its  waters 
running  into  the  Etruscan  sea ;  we  are  among  that  system 
of  streams  which  join  in  the  one  mouth  of  Symaithos  to 
empty  themselves  into  the  sea  of  Greece  southward  of 


'  See  Diod.  xziii.  14 ;  Cic.  Verr.  ill.  39.    In  the  yerae  of  Silim  (ut.  348) 
its  name  swellB  into  "  Petnea.**    Its  few  copper  coins  axe  late. 
'  See  Faiello*8  editor,  i.  419. 
'  See  above,  p.  116,  and  Banbiuy,  Diet.  Greog. 
*  See  Appendix  IV. 
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mfi.  Capitinm,  between  the  two  brandies  o£  the  ei 
Kyamosoros,  the  modem  Salso  of  those  parts,  is  barely 
known  in  hbtory  from  its  place  in  the  long  list  of  towns 
wliicb  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Veires '.  But  the  nanae, 
which  has  lived  on  in  the  shape  of  Cajiiczt,  is  of  high  in- 
terest-. One  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  obscure  Capi/ium 
and  the  renowned  Cajiitoliutii  are  names  of  like  meaning  in 
the  kindred  tongues  of  Sicily  and  Latium.  Nor  can  we 
doabt  that  we  have  here  the  native  name  which  some 
Greek,  more  likely  some  hellenized  Sikel,  translated  into 
the  more  famous  Cepia/m/ium.  Inland  Capitium  drew 
its  name  Crom  the  shape  of  the  neighbouring  hill;  but  for 
the  inland  town,  unlike  the  haven  of  the  sea,  no  man 
troubled  himself  to  devise  a  more  sounding  Hellenic  name  ^. 
Herhita,  the  modem  Sperlcnga,  fiUe,  from  the  fifth  century  Heibiu. 
upwards,  a  considerable  place  in  Sikel  story,  and  a  purely 
Sikel  plaee  *. 

Turning  eastward  along  the  southern  foot  of  the  GalMi*. 
Nebrodian  mountains,  we  reach  Galaria,  its  name  sur- 
viving in  the  modem  Gagliano,  a  town  whose  primitive 
date  and  Sikel  origin  is  witnessed  by  the  tradition  which 
attributes  iU>  foundation  to  the  legendary  Morgi's'.  A 
single  silver  coin,  if  it  be  rightly  called  a  coin  of  Galaria, 
witneeses  that  it  came  early  under  Uelleuio  influences  and 
worshipped  Dionysos  and  Zeus  the  Saviour  in  days  when 
letters  were  still  traced  to  the  right  in  eastern  wise  °.  The 
history  of  Galaria  belongs  wholly  to  the  fourth  century  B.C., 
and  it  shows  that  the  town  justiiied  its  Hellenic  adoption 
by  good  service  against  the  barbarian''.     But  later  times 


'  Clo.  VefT.  iii,  43.  '  S'O  &bove.  p.  1  39.  'See  Holm,  i.  66. 

■  See  Diod.  xii.  8,  U  which  tru  thall  corns  in  ita  place. 

*  Steph.  Byz. ;  roKapiya,  i-6Kis  XiiciAiac,  iriDfia  Hipyav  SiKiXoii. 

•  The  one  piece  »ltribuled  (o  G»l»riii  in  the  C.ilalogue  uf  Greek  CcriiK, 
it{d.Utmi,  uO.hwCA  AA  on  one  side,  the  only  indvi  of  it.  name:  on 
tb«  other  >  <erj  ruda  Bgure  of  a  Heated  Zeus  with  the  legend  ff  3TO   $■ 

'  Uod.  xri.  67;  xu.  1D4.     Id  the  former  plncea  the  inhaliitanU  are 
L  2 
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CHAP.  n.  know  it  not ;  as  Yerres  found  no  plunder  there^  it  must 
indeed  have  fallen  low.  It  is  but  a  guess ;  but  some 
have  placed  to  the  north-east  of  Galaria  a  place  whose 

Imachara.  history  is  of  an  exactly  opposite  kind.  Imaeham^  clearly 
somewhere  in  this  part  of  Sicily,  plays  no  part  in  the  elder 
history,  but  a  rather  large  one  in  the  tale  of  Verres  *. 
And  if  it  really  be  Troina  on  its  mount  of  battles,  it  stands 
forth  among  the  most  illustrious  spots  in  the  Norman 

Sikel  rites  conquest  of  the  island  ^.    On  the  other  side  of  the  main 

'  branch  of  Symaithos,  in  dangerous  nearness  to  the  great 

volcano,  on  a  kind  of  ledge  of  high  ground  which  may 

pass  for  one  of  its  outposts,  stood  more  than  one  Sikel  town. 

Hadranom.  Hadranum,  the  modern  Ademb,  founded  as  a  city  by  Diony- 
sios,  had  already  had  a  long  life  as  the  seat  of  a  temple  of 
special  holiness^.  On  a  more  isolated  hill  to  the  south 
stood  another  holy  place  of  the  Sikel,  that  one  of  the  three 

Galeatic  towns  Called  Hybla  which  bore  the  surname  of  GkJeatis. 
The  importance  of  both  these  places  in  the  history  of  Sikel 
religion  will  entitle  them  to  further  mention  at  another 
stage  *.  Somewhere  in  the  same  region,  most  likely  on 
the  same  ledge  of  ground  as  Hadranum,  stood  the  &mous 
Sikel  stronghold  of  Inessa,  whose  exact  site  ia  hard  to 

In4§8a.  fix*.  Standing  too  near  to  Greek  neighbours  to  be  al- 
lowed always  to  remain  Sikel,  Inessa  is  often  mentioned  in 

ol  rifif  Tetkapiav  w6\iv  oltcovyr€tf  and  in  the  Beoond  the  town  itself  is  i^ 
KoXoviUrri  TaXapia.  Yet  Stephen  gives  us  a  choice;  TaXafi/a  x^apa  and 
TaXafi*¥09f  and  roXopu^a  [ir<$Xif]  and  TaXapivmoi.  See  Banbury,  Diet. 
Geog. 

*  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  i8,  4a. 

^  See  Aniico's  note  on  Fazello,  i.  41 7. 

'  See  below,  p.  1 84.  *  See  below,  p.  166. 

'  Indssa  has  been  placed,  sometimes  on  the  high  ground  of  Lioodia, 
between  Patemb  and  Adem6,  that  is  between  the  two  Sikel  holy  places 
of  Hybla  and  Hadranum,  sometimes  at  some  point  on  the  same  line,  but 
nearer  than  Patem6  to  Lioodia  (vi.  2.  3).  Strabo  speaks  of  it  both  under  its 
own  name  and  under  its  other  name  of  ^tna  (vi.  33) ;  under  this  last  he 
marks  it  well  in  vi.  a.  8.  ;  w\ri<riov  tk  r&y  Ktrropiirwy  larl  w6\i<rfta  ^  ftucp^ 
ifiwpooBw  Xcx^c^d'a  Afinj  robs  difafiaiyovras  itii  rb  opos  Scx^ftcm^. 
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1  history,  a  border  town  whose  possesaion  was  more   oh*p. 
than  once  disputed  between  the  older  and  younger  races  of 
the  land '. 

Oo  the  ea£t«m  coast  itself  we  may  be  sure  that  any  Sikela  < 
SQcels  who  were  still  to  be  found  lived  on  only  as  dopen-  ^.Mt' 
dante  of  Greek  masters.  But  the  distance  at  which  inde- 
pendent Sikels  had  to  keep  from  the  coast  clearly  differed  J 
in  different  paj-ts,  according  as  the  Greek  cities  of  tJie  I 
oeighbourhoud  were  more  or  less  powerful.  Northward  I 
from  .^tna,  where  Hcllafi  was  represented  by  her  first  I 
colony  Naios,  lat^^r  history  will  show  us  that,  if  there  was  I 
no  independent  Sikel  city,  there  were  at  least  independent  I 
Sikels  not  far  off  who  could  be  brought  together  to  form  I 
one  *.  Where  the  strong  hand  of  Syracuse  had  fixed  ite  I 
grasp,  there  was  no  such  chance.  The  eastern  Ilerbessus,  HcrLeMoa,! 
near  the  borders  of  the  territory  of  Syracuse  and  Leoutinoi,  ■ 
is  the  most  southerii  town  which  plays  any  distinct  part  I 
in  history  a»  a  Sikel  town.  Its  site  is  uncertain;  the  I 
older  Sicilian  antiquaries  pkce  it  at  Fantalica,  the  famous  I 
city  of  the  dead,  whore  the  Sikel  bimself  was  hardly  the  I 
first  to  honeycomb  the  hill-sides  with  the  last  resting-  I 
places  of  bis  fathers  K  South  of  tbiSj  at  Akrai,  rival  of  I 
Hcrbessus,  at  Neaiton  on  its  roc.k,  destined  to  be  the  I 
famous  Noto  of  Saracen  and  Norman  times  *,  at  IlelAron  I 

'  Cf.  Diod.  xi.  76;  Tbuc.  iit.  103  ;  Iv^ucw  ri  ZiacAi*^  wittiaiia.     The  I 

oucAiliMM  of  Tbocydidee  in  tlie  um  of  the  Article  U  worth  nu^oe.     In&wa,  I 

vUob  Iwd  pU^ed  >  great  put  Id  .SitiUan   hieLorj,  is  ri  riKia/ui.     Tlic  I 

hiH<li*ll  knew  lh<i  name,  uiJ  Uiuught  that  ku  reoden  mjglit  not  unlikely  B 

kaow  it.    It  wu  otbL-rwite  with  Hykkaia  [vi,  61),  .inii  eveu  with  C^oturipa  I 

(<ri.  94).     Of  Uietn  he  ntoat  likely  heard  for  Ifao  firat  lime.  I 

>  See  Diod.  liv.  15.  I 

'  IMod.  vv.  ;.     See  Fjwello  (vol,  i.  pp.  453,  454)  and  Amicu'i  nota,  i.  I 

fb^     Why  dou  SilioH  (lir.  J64)  tpeak  of  "  UerbeBo*  inen  "  I  I 

<  Tbera  atcmi  to  be  no  notjoe  whatever  ufNeaitoD,  the  SlrjTot  of  Ptolemj,  I 

tha  (Old)  Nolo  of  later  timea.  before  the  troaty  between  Borne  and  the  I 

•tcaad  HierAu  (Diud.  xxiiL  £),  where  the  Miainfoi  appear  amoiig  the  H 

■Dbiaeta  of  the  Hynciuan  kinj^m.     Siliiu  (xiv.  26S)  pota  it  on  hit  Uat  I 
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CHAP.  n.  by  its  river,  at  Elasmenai^  nearer  to  the  soathem  sea^  we 
have  sites  which  assuredly  once  were  Sikel,  but  which  play 
no  historical  part  in  their  Sikel  character.  We  know  them 
only  as  dependencies  of  Syracuse,  and  we  shall  have  to 

Motycft.  speak  of  them  as  such.  Motyca,  a  name  of  many  spellings^ 
has  its  existence  proved  by  the  references  to  it  in  later 
writers^  but  a  place  in  history  can  be  found  for  it  only 

ItAsite.  by  an  arbitrary  alteration  of  the  text^.  But  the  site  to 
which  its  name  still  cleaves  in  the  hardly  changed  shape 
of  Modica  has  an  interest  in  itself  which  makes  us  wish 
that  a  larger  place  could  be  found  for  it  in  recorded  annals. 
'  It  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  those  towns  of  south- 
eastern Sicily  which  stand  at  the  meeting  of  several  deep 
gorges  in  the  limestone.  The  modem  town  stands  in  the 
valley  formed  by  their  junction,  and  we  might  easily  be 
tempted  to  speak  of  it  as  having  climbed  up  the  sides 
of  the  hills.  But  in  truth  the  Sikel  town  was  on  high. 
A  point  at  the  meeting  of  two  ravines,  rising  steeply 
indeed  over  one  of  them,  is  crowned  by  a  medisBval  castle 
and  by  the  higher  of  the  two  chief  churches  of  Modica, 
that  of  Saint  George^.  Here  we  presumably  find  the 
akropolis,  the  stronghold  and  the  chief  temple;  and  the 
dedication  to  the  warrior  saint  suggests,  here  and  elsewhere, 


'  See  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  43  fur  the  "Mntyceuses;"  and  in  Silius,  xiv.  268,  we 
find  "  Mntyce,"  coupled  with  "  Netum."  There  are  other  spellings  of 
**  Mytice  "  and  M6rovKa.  See  more  in  Bunbury.  Diet.  Geog.  Diod.  zvi.  9. 
Maikyaiovt  has  been  thought  to  represent  some  form  of  the  name. 

'  Modem  Modica  in  truth  consists  of  two  towns.  There  are  two  mother 
churches,  with  a  distinct  limit  marking  the  spiritual  territory  of  each. 
That  of  Saint  George  on  the  height  doubtless  marks  the  original  town, 
while  that  of  Saint  Peter  below  must  be  a  later  growth.  One  need  not 
trouble  oneself  about  the  local  tradition  of  an  ''old  Modica,**  hoDowed  in 
the  rock,  one  of  the  endless  rock  tombs  or  dwellings  of  the  neighboorhood. 
Fasello  (i.  453)  says;  *' Motyca  amplissimnm  et  comitatus  titulo  populique 
frequentia  egreginm,  in  profunda  valle  oppidum  situm  est."  "  Ager  iotifis 
Motycensis  regioni^  lapidosus  est,  vallibus  frequentibus,  salebrosis,  depres- 
sisque  discriminatus.*'  This  description  is  meant  to  apply  to  the  whole 
county  of  Modica,  a  large  district. 


^^^^ft  his  li 


i  his  lioly  place  represents  that  of  Hfii-akles  or  some  t 
other  warrior  power  of  the  elder  creed.  This  st-ems  to  be 
the  original  site  of  Motyca,  from  wliiph  the  modem  town 
has  spreatl  higher  and  lower.  A  loftier  height,  crowned 
bv  two  monastic  churehes,  would  supply  a  noble  temple- 
site,  while  the  lower  town  runs  far  along  the  bottoms 
which  meet  at  this  point,  and  whose  fuinare,  full  or  empty 
as  may  happen,  are  fenced  off  in  its  streets.  And  above 
the  houses  rise  the  rocks  thick  with  tombs  cut  in  their 
sides,  the  charaeteriBtic  feature  of  all  these  limestone 
combes.  The  only  difference  between  populous  Modica 
and  lepica  in  its  wilderacss  is  that  at  Modica  the  meeting- 
place  of  several  gorges  forms  a  space  wide  enough  for 
occupation  as  a,  modem  town. 

But  for  the  main  Sikel  towns  of  our  storj'  we  must  go  Ri 
hack  more  nearly  to  the  heart  of  the  island ;  and  we  must  seek  t,i 
for  many  of  them  on  the  upper  course  of  the  wators  which 
join  to  make  up  the  stream  of  Symaithos.  Here  the 
Greek  had  no  thought  of  settling,  A  site  however  strong, 
a  territory  however  fertile,  which  was  necessarily  havenless, 
had  no  charm  for  him  in  his  true  days  of  settlement. 
Hence  in  this  inner  land  of  Sicily,  rich  alike  in  strong  sites 
and  in  fertile  fields,  the  elder— not  the  eldest — race  lived  on. 
Here  Sijiels  still  dwelled,  keeping  their  independence, 
advancing  in  the  arts  of  life  ;  but  not,  like  their  brethren 
in  Italy,  developing  a  life  of  their  own,  simply  adopting  the 
Kfe  of  their  Greek  neighbours.  To  the  Sikel  of  the  coast  H 
the  Grwk  was  a  conqueror  and  a  master ;  to  the  Sikel  of  ^ 
tbe  inland  bill-towns  he  was  a  more  advanced  neighbour, 
who  in  no  way  threatened  his  indei>endcnce,  but  who 
sapplied  him  with  political  and  social  models  which  he 
was  glad  to  follow.  The  independence  of  the  inland 
Sikels  was  not  threatened  till  Greek  conquerors  arose  of 
aodther  stamp,  not  settlers  seeking  a  home  on  a  foreign 
coast,  but   princes  who  started  from  the  possession  of  a 


»2  THE    ISLATD    ISTD    ITS   ff^ftT.ITIHT  TSHABTIASB^ 

HAP.  IT.  tiCftaiiL  put  of  the  isfauuL,  and  wiio  stEvre  to  mid  to  it  flie 
lotdship  of  the  whole  or  of  ai»  grest  a  part  as  tketr  atmB 
would  win  for  them.  In  duwe  (brs  the  indepcBdcnce  of 
Sikel  cities  is  threaooied  and  destroyed  by  Gicck  tjiants, 
bat  ooIt  as  the  imiepemienee  of  Greek  cities  is  also 
threatened  and  destp>yed.  The  Sikel  citiei  ba^e  their 
oommonwealthti.  their  rerolixtions.  their  tjrautsy  jost  fike 
the  Greek:  there  is  nothing  to  disdngindi  betweeii  the 
two. 

Of  these  Sikel  eides  •>f  midTami  SwIt,  the  specially 
Sikel  cities  of  hi:«tonr,  the  cities  whose  independence  was 
secured  by  their  latcbin^  the  attnieti<»  which  drew  the 
Greek  to  Zankle  and  to  Ortygta,  we  may  start  from  the 
corner  which  we  had  reached,  at  the  foot  of  the  Heraian 
mountains  to  the  south-eai^t.  We  come  |»escntly  to 
one  Sikel  ;«tron^old  so  illnstrioos  on  many  gronnds 
that  its   notice   may  be    kept    till   we   are   led  to  it  in 

[cBjenoxii.  another  character.  From  Menaenom  on  its  height,  above 
its  own  rirer  Menas.  came  forth  Docetins;  had  fortune 
gone  otherwise^  Menaenom  might  have  been  the  Edessa 
of  a  Sikel  Philip.  And  his  Pella  hiy  bdow,  hard  by 
the  holy  place  of  the  Sikel  gods,  the  mysterions  Falici, 
who  form  one  of  the  ties  between  Sikel  and  Greek 
worship  ^  Aroiind  this  centre  gather  other  Sikel  spots 
of   less    fame.      To    the   east,   reaching  perhaps  as   far 

Coathijk  ^  Leontinoi,  most  inland  of  Sikeliot  cities,  Xouthia, 
whether  land  or  city,  marks,  as  the  traditional  seat  of 
an  Aiolid  king,  a  settlement  of  primitive  date  of  which 
we  have  nothing  more  to  say*.  Nearly  opposite  to 
^lensenum  on  the  north,  on  a  peninsular  height  between 

I  See  below,  p.  165,  and  Appendix  VIII. 

>  Uov$ia  appears  in  Stephen  ai  a  dty  on  the  anthozity  of  Philisio*  {w6kis 
'StHtk'Cif'  ♦iXiffTOf  rplr^  laffXutfir).  In  Dioddroe  (v.  8)  it  seema  rather  to 
b«  a  diHtrict;  ifiaoiKtvct  BovBoi  t^j  wtpi  to^  Acornrow  x^y«»  fr^'  ^»* 
Ufivov  fiixp^  "^^  »^  XP^^  SovOia  wpo<rarfop€vmu.  See  CluTer,  129,  130. 
K*»r  the  kindred  of  Xouthoi  »ee  above,  pp.  91,  145. 
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two  rivers  which  join  to  jwur  (heir  waters  into  SymaithoB,   chap,  b 
stood   Eryca  on   the   modern   site   of   Bammaofit.      The  Erjca. 
northern  stream  is  its  own  Eryeas,  the  Gabella,  which  here 
joins  Menas,  the  stream  ofMencenvim'.    The  name  of  Erjca 
snggests  the  Elymian  Eryx ;  the  mot  of  both  may  well  be 
sought  in  the  tongiie  of  those  Sikans  whose  strong-holds 
passed  to  both  races  of  strangers.     Echetla,  on  the  other  Eclittl». 
hand,  a  place  which  has  its  name  in  history  as  a  strong 
post  on  what  in  the  days  of   Roman   warfare   was   the 
march  of   Syracuse  and  Carthage^,  suggests  old   Greek 
affinities.     We  seem  to  meet  again  the  rustic  warrior  of 
ManktbAn  who    so   well  wielded  his  ploughshare    against 
the  Mede  *.     We  press  further  inland  to  Ergetium,  a  place  Ergetiojn. 
of  many  spellings  and  small  renown,  whose  ruins  are  still 
seen  in  the  modem  Citadella  by  the  Gabella'. 

We  go  on  to  Sikel  sites  of  greater  renown.    To  the  north,  Morgan- 
OD  the  Chrysa^  or  Dittaino,  is  the  most  likely  sit«  of  the 
famous  city  of  Moi^antina.     The  name,  so  marked  in  the 

'  Steph.  B;i.;  'Efiini.  ZiitiAiic^  niKis.  tiXjoTOt  ^HiKiKoir  Stinlp^,  He 
ipun  i«Fen  to  "EpiWij  anJer  tbe  head  '/uipifami.  Erjtti  iilsn  npiiearii  in 
the  ertnct  from  KaUiu  of  Syraciise  in  Macrobiua,  y.  19.  35  ;  1)  8J  "Epiinj 
T^  Ilk*  r«A^i  Saer  Irn^xonTa  arAIha  MoTfiKir.  iKuixSn  SI  ix^P^'  'oTiv  i 
r6wvt  itoi  ,  .  .  .  tA  vaXaiAr  ^gtkSiy  ytytvij  iiirrj  vuArr.  Kalliaa  wrote  in 
tbe  time  at  AgnOuAlte  ;  to  thu  Lutt  notice  is  iuipartant ;  it  w*a  doubtlew 
hj  that  lime  helleniieil.  But  it  it  bard  to  ni^e  anything  of  hia  meuurc- 
ment,  which,  if  it  meuiB  anything,  must  mean  Trnin  the  inn»t  inland  [inint  of 
Ihm  Galuao  temtury.  SvLubring  (SieitiBche  tituclien,  3731  Alt-Sicilien,  114) 
placa  Erjcaat  Runmncca,  which  otherwiie  a|p«ts  with  Kallini'  dencriptiob. 
bnt  which  i*  mach  farther  from  Teiranova,  Nothing  is  recorded  (if  Eryca 
io  biitot]*. 

■  Echetla,  unlike  Erjcn,  bn»  ■  history.  See  Diod.  11.  31  and  Folyb.  i. 
15,  where  we  get  the  geogrK[ihy ;  i*  /tta^  icd/i/t^v  rg  rSn-  Supaiiaaiaiy  «} 
Ka^^lpgtottwr  Irapx^-  lliat  la  u  huundariea  atood  under  the  second  HierAn, 
flchubring  (Alt-Sicilien,  111)  places  it  at  Vinini  or  Licodia. 

'  Holm  compiire*  the  MarathoniaD  hero  'Exit^di  ut  'Ex'TAaioi  (Paili,  i. 
15 ;  4.  and  31.  5]  and  the  Heuodic  Ix^tK^,  tJE.  i.  'H.  465). 

*  SoF  Amioo  on  Faxello,  I.  433,  447.  Tbe  moat  notable  Ihiu^  is  the 
cxnienoe  ut  the  form  Itfrfiyjuar  (Ptolemy,  iii.  4.  1 1),  whioh  remliidi  one  of 
Signia  atul  Egeila.  Wa>  the  form  without  the  »  an  attempt  to  give  the 
•mmA  w>  Greek  meaning  1    Even  Sohnbring  CAnoot  find  (be  eiaot  site. 
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CHAP.  n. 


Eienna. 


AsBorus. 


traditions  of  the  Sikel  conquest^  speaks  for  itself^.     In  the 
wars  of  Sicily  it  holds  a  foremost  place  as  one  of  the  Sikel 
strongholds  *  ;  its  name  is  not  forgotten  in  the  tale  of  the 
wrongs  of  Sicily  ^ ;  nor  does  it  pass  without  an  epithet 
when  a  Latin  poet  gives  us  his  catalogue  of  Sicilian  cities  *. 
Its  coinage  of  many  dates  shows  how  the  figures  of  Hellenic 
gods  supplanted  the  elder  and  doubtless  native  devices  of 
an  old  man's  head  and  an  ear  of  barley  *.     Yet  of  a  city 
which  has  thus  much  of  materials  for  fame,  it  is  hard  to 
fix  the  exact  site,  though  it  cannot  be  far  from  the  r^on 
with  which  we  are  dealing.     We  are  warned  away  on  the 
west  by  the  most  illustrious  name  of  all ;  Henna  on  her 
mountain,  navel  of  Sicily,  home  of  her  goddesses,  must  not 
be  passed  by  lightly  as  one  item  in  a  catalogue ;  she  has 
her  place  above  all  other  spots  in  the  tale  of  the  fusing 
together  of  the  religious  life  of  the  Greek  and  the  Sikel. 
But  to  the  north-west  of  Henna,  between  the  streams  of 
Salso   and    Dittaino,  several  memorable  names   of   Sikel 
sites  will  worthily  wind  up  our  catalogue.     Assorus,  by  the 
upper  cburse  of  Dittaino,  still  keeps  its  name,  its  site,  and 
the  traces  of  a  temple  of  the  highest  local  sanctity,  the 
home  of  the  local  river-god,  which  Verres  strove  to  plunder 
in  vain^.     As  a  Sikel  town  it  plays  its  part  in  Sicilian 


^  Of  the  Idndred  names  we  have  heard  already  (see  Appendix  IV). 
Stnbo  mentions  the  place  by  the  name  of  VLopn/6yrio¥  (vi.  i.  6)  before 
he  gets  Into  Sicily,  and  again  in  Sicily  (vi.  a.  3) ;  both  times  he  speaks 
of  it  M  a  foandation  of  the  Morgdtes,  and  the  second  time  adds^  v^ir  9* 
V  airf » 1^  S*  e^«  ten, 

*  Hi  flni  mention  however  is  that  of  a  dependency ;  Tbno.  iv.  65. 
fy  (sxir.  37)  most  have  made  some  strange  confusion  in  names  when 

j«  HBi  ft  fleet  to  Morg'intia;  for,  as  Holtn  truly  says,  the  vdXir  hyvfA 
Wifjfiifp^  of  DiodteM  (zxxvi.  4)  cannot  bo  on  the  coast. 

*  daVfR.  iiL  18;  but  the  notice  is  slight 

*  Wtm^  xIt.  ad5 ;  **  Frondoais  Morgentia  campis." 

'  GMilogoo  of  Greek  OAxm^  114 ;  Head,  137.    The  old  coins  going  back 
l»a  480  huf  the  names  from  right  to  left. 

*  Tht  onriooa  ilory  of  YtntB*  dealings  with  the  temple  of  Assoms  (Cic. 
or.  !▼•  44)  will  oome  in  its  proper  place.    The  point  to  notice  here  is 


HENNA    AND   AGYHIUH. 

utoty,  in  the  unusual  character  of  a  tyraut's  faithful 
ally ',  To  the  east  is  Agyrium,  on  its  mountaiD  peak,  AgTrinni.l 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Sikel  towns  of  Sicily,  and 
in  whoi^e  history  we  shall  find  some  of  the  most  precious 
illustratione  of  the  process  by  whitli  the  distinction  between 
Sikel  and  Sikeliot  was  wiped  out  *.  It  has  ita  place  in 
pagaD  mythology  and  in  Christian  Iiagiography ;  but  we 
may  perhaps  think  less  either  of  the  legend  which  brings 
Herakles  to  Agyrium'  by  the  stream  of  Chrysas  *,  or 
of  the  tale  of  that  Eastern  Saint  Philip  who  has  added 
a  new  name  to  Sav  Fifippo  d'ArgiT6,  than  of  the  his-  Birth- 
tortan  of  Sicily  and  of  the  world  who  claimed  Agy-  d 
rium  as  his  birthplace.  "W'e  may  be  sometimes  inc-lined 
to  smile,  sometimes  to  nod,  over  the  ponderous  labours 
of  Diodfiros ;  but  in  his  own  island,  in  his  own  city,  he 
claims  no  small  measure  of  thankfulness ;  and  that  he,  the 
man  of  Sikel  Agyrium,  could  describe  himself  as  Diodi'iros 
the  Sikeliot '^  is  one  of  the  most  speaking  witnesses  of 
tie  change  which  had  taken  place  between  the  days  of 
Thucydides  and  his  own.  Yet  from  the  coinage  we  might 
infer  that  the  hellenization  of  Agyrium,  thorough  as  it  was 
in  the  end,  began  less  early  than  that  of  some  other  Sikel 
towns.     Its  coins  all  date  from  a  later  time ;  nowhere  do 

we  Bee  such  rude  beginnings  as  at  Assorue  ;  on  none  is  the 

Utit  the  riv<T-god  to  whom  it  twtongi  beare  the  Greek  name  Chry-as, 
Bitvn  do  uLangc  Iheir  nunea,  Bpedally  In  ^cHy. 

<  Di«l.  xjv.  }». 

'  Aa  flit  iiii[uic«  tlie  puuige  from  t>ii>il(brai  just  qiiot«I  trWre  we  have 
>  (front  uf  Ag}'riiiia  jiut  M  in  n  (jrsuk  cilj. 

■  BMtwBow,  p.  i8i. 

'  If  Ihe  golden  (or  rouddy)  wBten  of  Chry«»  (now  Ditlaino)  were  not 
In  tLe  way,  it  would  be  eaaier  to  retch  the  hill  of  HSmhl^B  and  Skin! 
PhQip,  It  ia  rattier  mockery  tu  call  a  railway  Gtalion  by  the  name  ot  a 
|iUce  »bieh  cannot  be  reached  from  it  even  on  foot,  and  further  tu  give 
that  KtatioD  the  corrupt  forai  of  Agira,  which  calls  lip  neither  the  Sikel 
Her  the  Christiui  legend. 

'  Aiiimptn  i  SmAiBTiji  ia  hii  duKcription.  nt  the  beginning  of  his  work. 
Shhauliar  I<tln  aumame  wipei  tbii  oat. 
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CHAP.  n.    name  of  the  men  of  Agyrium  written  after  that  ancient 
fashion  which  would  be  specially  in  place  if  their  Herakles 

Amefdum.  was  a  Phoenician  Melkart.  Ameselum  has  no  coinage ;  we 
know  it  only  as  a  strong  town  between  Agyrium  and  Centu- 
ripa  ^,  whose  territory  King  Hieron  parted  out  between  its 
two  greater  neighbours  *.  For  Tissa^  known  only  for  its 
smallness  ^y  it  is  perhaps  vain  to  seek  a  site. 

But  a  word  more  must  be  said  of  one  of  the  partners  in 

Centurip*.  the  spoils  of  Ameselum.  Centuripa  stands  out  as  perhaps 
the  first  of  purely  Sikel  towns,  fomouB  in  every  Sicilka 
war^  still  flourishing  \mder  Roman  dominion,  endowed 
with  a  life  which,  when  it  was  overthrown  by  Sicily's 
own  Emperor,  could  make  it  rise  again  after  three  hundred 
years  of  ruin  *.  We  are  perhaps  tempted  to  wonder  that 
the  new  founder  of  the  sixteenth  century  placed  his  re- 
stored creation  on  a  site  which  spoke  so  strongly  of  the 

The  Bite,  days  even  before  the  Sikel.  Centuripa  may  be  outtopped 
by  Henna  in  the  number  of  feet  above  the  sea;  but  the 
actual  ascent  is  at  least  as  long,  and  the  remarkable  group- 
ing of  the  hills  at  the  point  where  the  city  stands  has  an 
effect  which  is  altogether  its  own.  A  mass  of  hills  join 
together  at  a  single  point,  not  in  the  shape  of  one  peak 
soaring  over  all,  but  in  that  of  a  number  of  ridges  radiating 

'  Holm  has  collected  the  various  spellings,  among  which  Ptolemy*! 
KcvTo(;p<irai  must  be,  as  he  says,  the  Latin  form  written  back  into  Greek. 
The  accusative  is  Ktvr6piwa  in  Thucydides  vi.  94,  and  K€9rr6piwas  in  vii.  5a. 
In  the  course  of  ages  it  became  Centorhi,  It  is  now  a  rather  neediest 
fashion  to  use  again  the  spelling  Centuripe,  which  however,  as  Latin,  may 
be  Sikel.    Its  site  is  well  noted  by  Strabo,  vii.  a.  7. 

'  Diod.  xxii.  15. 

'  *'  Parvo  nomine  Tissa,**  says  Silius,xiv.  367.  Yet  Stephen  witnesses  that 
PhilistoB  found  something  to  say  about  it.  So  Cicero  (Yerr.  lii.  58) 
reports ;  "  Tissensibus,  perparva  et  tenui  civitate,  sed  araioribus  laborio- 
sissimis  frugalissimisque  hominibus."  There  is  not  much  more  to  be  said 
of  the  men  of  Tittsa ;  but  there  are  plenty  of  their  kind  still  in  Sicily. 

*  Fazello  (i.  429)  records  the  destruction,  and  describes  the  place  in  its 
state  of  ruin.  Silius  (xiv.  203)  has  "  vertice  celso  Centuripss,"  which  in 
Sicily  is  hardly  distinctive.  Solinus  (v.  13,  19)  finds  something  to  say 
about  its  wonders. 


CENTUEIPA. 


15' 


I  a  central  point,  making'^  as  lias  been  well  Baid,  the  chap,  u 
town  which  is  planted  at  that  point  take  the  form  uf  a 
star.  Each  narrow  ridge  carries  one  o£  the  main  atreet*  of 
the  town ;  there  is  no  one  akropolis,  but  marked  buildings 
crown  the  rising  headlands  of  the  diverging  hills,  and  one 
or  two  tall  peaks  are  thrown  up,  as  if  to  form  natural 
watch-towers  of  the  city.  More  commanding  views  than 
those  to  be  seen  from  the  height  of  Centuripa  can  hardly 
be  foimd.  A  northern  prospect,  looking  over  the  dales  of  The  viaw 
the  Symaitbos  and  its  nearer  tributary  the  KyamosiJros, 
shows  the  whole  bulk  of  j^tnasoaring  above  Hadranum  and 
the  other  towns  on  the  ledge  of  hill  in  front  of  the  great 
mountain.  From  other  points  we  can  look  on  the  peaked  hill 
of  Agyrium,  on  Imachara,  if  ImEUL'hara  be  Norman  Troina,  y 
and  on  the  mountaiD  home  of  the  goddesses  of  Sieily.r 
The  deep  and  wide  valleys  between  the  diverging  ridges, 
the  rayB  of  the  star,  are  not  here,  as  on  some  other  sites, 
mere  stony  ravines ;  the  slopes  of  the  hill-sides  are  fully 
tilled  and  largely  green  with  vegetation.  For  an  inland  town 
of  this  class  such  a  position  carried  with  it  both  strength  and 
wealth,  and  we  iind  that  Centuripa  counted,  under  Roman 
rule  at  least,  among  the  most  flourishing  towns  of  Sicily. 
It  ia  in  the  Roman  days  that  we  get  the  fullest  account  of 
her  8tat«,  while  her  surviving  monuments  belong  to  the 

F  a  later.     Remains  of  walls  and  buildings  of  Rimum 

liqnity  He  thick  on  the  hill-sides  and  in  some  * 
I  to  the  hill-tops  of  Centuripa,  witnessing  to  a 
former  extent  of  the  city  within  which  it  has  greatly 
shnrnk  up,  and  to  a  measure  o£  architectural  grandeur  to 
which  the  present  town  can  certainly  lay  no  claim.  The 
masonry  of  Imperial  times,  with  its  heavy  wide- jointed  bricks, 
is  there  in  abundance ;  fragments  of  stately  columns  He  in 
the  front  of  the  head  church ;  there  is  much  to  n.-mind  us 
of  the  Centuripa  whose  wrongs  were  set  forth  by  Cicero, 
Kttle  or  nothing  to  remind  us  of  the  city  which  became 
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CHAP.  n.  the  ally  of  Nikias  and  Lamachos.  It  is  disappointing, 
amid  such  a  mass  of  later  fragments,  to  find  nothing 
which  we  are  tempted  to  refer  to  the  days  even  of  the 
hellenized  Sikel.  Nor  is  there  anjrthing  in  the  history  of 
the  place  to  connect  with  any  special  local  worship  or  local 
tradition.  But  the  site  is  enough;  the  city  which  so 
many  hills  unite  to  bear  aloft,  the  city  which  looks  down 
on  the  richest  wheat-fields  in  the  whole  island,  is  pre- 
eminently Sicilian.  We  might  even  say  pre-eminently 
Sikel,  if  it  were  not  that  an  older  people  still  may  put  in 
a  fair  claim  to  the  first  occupation  of  a  site  which  so  pre- 
eminently answers  the  description  of  those  on  which  the 
Sikan  loved  to  dwell. 
Trinakia  or  It  is  disappointing  to  be  able  to  say  so  little  of  another 
y^'^^-  Sikel  town  whose  name  perhaps  attracts  us  more  than 
any  other.  This  is  Tyrakia,  Trinakia,  any  of  the  other 
spellings  of  the  city  whose  name  at  least  suggests  the 
poetic  name  of  the  whole  island^.  Trinakia  was  un- 
doubtedly a  strong  Sikel  post,  which  drew  on  itself  the 
avenging  wrath  of  Syracuse,  and  the  tale  of  whose  fsil 
is  a  stirring  one  ^.  And  it  has  commonly  been  looked  on 
as  continued  in  the  later  Tyrakia,  a  place  which  ap- 
pears under  Roman  rule  as  small  but  flourishing,  and  as 
clothed  with  a  kind  of  mystery  which  does  not  ill  befit 
the  mythical  sound  of  its  name.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
identity  of  Trinakia  and  Tyrakia  has  been  doubted,  and  a 
site  for  Trinakia  has  been  found  at  the  modem  Aidone. 
It  is  a  central  point,  not  ill  suited  for  the  purpose, 
standing  on  the  watershed  between  the  rivers  that  reach 
the  eastern  and  those  that  reach  the  southern  sea.  More 
can  hardly  be  said  than  that  the  guess  is  a  likely  one,  but 
that  it  is  a  guess  and  no  more. 

I  have  kept  out  of  my  list  of  Sikel  towns  a  few  whose 

^  See  Appendix  VIII.  '  Diod.  xii.  39. 
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jortance  is  o£  another  kind,  as  illuetrating  above  othere 
the  interchange  of  religious  feehngs  and  worship  which 
gradually  took  place  between  the  Sikel  and  the  Greek, 
As  in  all  other  lands,  so  in  Sicily,  tlie  Greeks  were  ever 
ready  to  acc«pt  the  deities  of  the  land  in  which  they 
settled,  to  worship  them  aceording  to  the  rites  of  their 
native  worshippers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  go  as  far  a^ 
they  could  in  bringing  the  foreign  god  within  the  range 
of  their  own  creed.  The  deity  of  the  stranger  was  a 
Hell  en  ie  god  under  a  foreign  name,  to  some  extent 
perhaps  under  a  foreign  shape;  at  the  least  he  wa^  a 
banished  child  of  one  of  the  gods  of  Helios  dwelhng  in  a 
!ar  country.  If  he  could  not  well  be  made  the  same  as 
Zeus  or  Apollon,  nothing  was  easier  than  to  make  him 
the  son  of  Zeu£  or  ApollCn  by  a  nymph  of  the  land.  His 
story  would  be  made  to  put  on  as  far  as  might  be  a 
Greek  character;  or  one  of  the  established  tales  of  Greek 
mythology  might  be  boldly  moved  to  a  new  spot,  and 
tricked  out  with  details  which  suited  their  new  dwelling- 
place.  We  can  see  typical  examples  of  both  these  pro- 
oeBses  in  the  way  in  which  the  Greeks  dealt  with  several 
of  the  holy  places  of  the  Sikel  and  with  the  worship  and 
the  legends  of  each.  Such  above  all  is  Henna,  such  also 
is  Hadranum,  such  is  the  Galeatic  Ilybla.  With  this  last,  as 
with  the  one  of  least  moment,  we  will  begin  our  picture. 

The  name  of  Hybla,  familiar  on  other  grounds,  is  in 
truth  the  name  of  a  deity,  doubtless  a  native  Sikel  deity  ', 
in  whose  honour  several  spots  of  Sikel  soil  were  named. 
There  was  at  Olympia  a  statue  of  Zeus  bearing  a  sceptre, 
an  archaic  work  which  was  hold  to  be  the  offering  of  the 
men  of  Hybla  *.  Three  towns  of  Sicily  might  claim  to  be 
the  giver.  There  was  a  Hybla,  known  as  the  Greater,  close 
to  the  site  of  that  Megara  which  was  specially  distinguished 
ae  Hyblaian,  of  which  we  shall  have  to  say  more  when 
*  See  kboTC,  p.  75,  '  Paoa.  v.  ij.  6.    See  Appendix  IX. 
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CHAP.  u.   we  come  to  the  plantation  of  the  Greek  settlements  in 
Sicily  ^.     There  is  another^  known  as  the  Least  Hybla,  the 
modem  Ragusa^  among  the  limestone  gorges  of  south- 
eastern Sicily.     But  Pausanias^  who  had  seen  the  statue, 
The  held  it  to  be  the  gift  of  the  Hyblaians  of  iBtna.     Their 

HybU  city^  the  Lesser^  the  Galeatic^  Hybla,  represented  by  the 
tit  Pftternb.  ^Q^gyj^  Patemb,  sits  on  an  isolated  hill  not  far  from  the 
ledge  which  bears  Hadranum,  and  perhaps  Infissa,  in  front 
of  the  great  mountain  of  all.  There  is  little  now  on  the 
spot  to  suggest  either  Sikel^  Oreek,  or  Roman  days. 
Patemb  was  famous  in  the  Norman  wars,  and  the  most 
prominent  object  there  is  the  stem  rectangular  keep  of 
The  Count  Roger's  castle.     But    that   castle  represents  the 

^  '  fortifications  of  the  akropolis  of  Hybla,  while  a  whole 
range  of  churches  at  its  side^  covering  the  rest  of  the 
hill  to  the  south-west^  doubtless  mark  the  site  of  the  holy 
place  of  the  patron  goddess.  The  town  lies  below  to  the 
east ;  to  the  north,  ^tna,  here  plainly  girded  about  by  his 
satellites^  rises  in  all  the  grandeur  of  his  near  neighbour- 
hood To  the  west  Symaithos  winds  to  and  fro  through 
his  valley^  and  beyond  his  stream  Centuripa  sits  enthroned 
on  her  mountain-top.  The  hill  of  the  Graleatic  Hybla  is 
in  truth  a  model  akropolis.  Of  no  remarkable  height^ 
positively  low  beside  the  sites  of  the  other  towns  which  sur- 
round it,  it  seems  from  the  height  of  Centuripa  to  dwindle 
to  a  hillock.  But  it  is  well  isolated ;  it  is  a  marked  object 
in  the  distant  view^  and  occupied,  as  it  still  is^  wholly 
by  buildings  of  defence  and  religion,  it  keeps  up  with 
special  force  the  character  which  the  high  place  of  a  city 
bore  in  old  times. 

But  it  is  on  the  religious  side  that  the  height  of  Hybla 
si:ecially  concerns  us.  And  objects  may  be  seen  from  it 
which  directly  connect  themselves  with  the  worship  of  the 
Sikel  goddess.     Just  beyond  the  river  is  a  hill  pierced  with 

^  See  Appendix  IX. 
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■al  tombs.  Nearer  to  the  akropolis  itself,  the  eye  is 
stmck  by  a  wide  barren  spaec  which  at  first  sight  looks 
like  a.  hroaA  fumara.  It  is  reaUy  the  f^ounj  which  has' 
becsi  made  desolate  hy  the  last  eniption  of  the  mud 
volcano  which  at  once  coonects  the  site  with  Maccaluba 
and  the  Lake  of  the  Palici '.  Not  far  off  are  mineral 
springs  which  were  clearly  frequented  ^es  back,  as  the 
mod  thrown  up  so  lately  covera  the  abiding  remains  of 
Roman  buildings.  Here,  we  may  be  sure,  we  have  the 
key  to  the  nature  of  the  original  local  worBhip,  to  the 
worship  of  the  goddess  of  Hybia  as  a  goddess  of  the 
nether- world,  presiding  over  the  natural  phfenotnena 
of  the  spot.  Her  worship  seems  to  have  run  a  course 
of  its  own,  distinct  from  what  we  shall  find  Xa  have 
happened  to  more  famous  forms  of  Sikel  religion.  It 
neither  kept  itself  free  from  all  Hellenic  influences  nor 
yet  was  it  wholly  absorbed  into  the  range  of  Hellenic 
legend.  It  would  seem  that  in  Roman  times  the  goddess 
of  Hybia  became  identified  with  the  Latin  Venus  '.  But 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Latin  Venus  was,  in  her 
first  estate,  a  harmless  goddess  of  growth,  falling  in  well 
with  one  aspect  of  the  powers  of  the  nethcr-world.  It  was 
the  extreme  piety  of  the  men  of  Hybia  to  their  local 
goddess,  even  when  the  greatness  of  their  city  had  passed 
away  and  when  a  small  village  only  surroimded  her  temple, 
which  led  Pausanias  to  hold  them  for  the  most  worthy 
among  the  bearers  of  the  Hyblaian  name  to  he  the  givers 
of  the  gift  at  Olympia.  He  quotes  the  statesman-hii^torian 
of  Sicily,  Philistos  himself,  for  a  picture  of  the  men  of  Hybia, 
most  devout  among  the  barbarians  of  the  island,  most  skilful 
u  interpreters  of  dreams.  The  phrase  of  Philistos  shows 
that  in  his  day  the  ^tntean  Hybia  was  still  distinctively 
Sikel,  and  tliat  the  sacred  lore  for  which  it  was  specially 
renowned  vtas  part  of  the  native  worship  of  the  spot. 
'  See  above,  p.  75,  '  S«e  Appsndii  IX, 
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cbaf.il  Thoe  ib  indeed  a  story  of  tlie  eoming  of  GaleAs,  eon 
of  ApoQ^  and  ThenoM,  who  is  conoenred  hy  QieA  fancy 
as  the  patron  of  the  dieam-expoanden  of  Hybhi^.  But 
this  p(Hnts  only  to  the  introdnction  of  HeUenie  ideas  and 
to  the  modification  of  the  old  Sikel  belidP.  Neither  this 
legend  nor  the  identification  with  Yenns  proves  that  the 
Sikel  goddess  was  either  displaced  or  changed  into  a 
purely  Hellenic  being.  Ages  after  Philistos,  in  Ftasanias' 
own  day,  Sicily  had  no  barbarian  inhabitants — saye  any 
Roman  colonists  who  spoke  their  Latin  tongoe— bat  Hybla 
still  kept  her  native  honours  and  her  native  name.  She 
was  reverenced  by  the  Sikeliots  with  devout  worship. 
The  It  is  only  likeness  of  name  which  can  lead  us  to  couple 

HybL  or  ^^^  Least  Hybla  with  that  which  is  only  the  Lesser.  This, 
^^H^'^'^  the  most  southern  of  the  three^  has,  as  far  as  history  goes, 
its  existence  barely  proved^  while  geographically  it  belongs 
to  the  same  r^on  as  Motyca  and  the  other  towns  of  the 
south-eastern  comer.  But  as  at  Motyca^  the  characteristic 
and  instructive  nature  of  the  site  makes  up  for  the  lack  of 
historic  record.  And  we  may  be  sure  that  each  of  the 
three  Hyblas  was  a  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  goddess, 
though  it  is  of  one  only  that  the  fact  has  been  handed  down  to 
us.  The  third,  the  Heraian  Hybla^  commonly,  and  seemingly 
with  good  reason,  looked  on  as  represented  by  the  modem 
Ragusa,  occupies  one  of  the  most  remarkable  points  among 
the  limestone  gorges  ^.  A  few  miles  north-east  of  Motyca, 
at  the  centre  of  another  group  of  gorges  through  one  of 
which  flows  the  river  Hyrminos  or  Ragusa— a  real  river 
and  not  a  mere  fiumara — stands  an  all  but  isolated  hiU, 
joined  by  a  low  and  narrow  isthmus  to  a  spur  of  the  far 
higher  ground  to  the  west.  This  loftier  ground  is  a  dis- 
tinct and  opposite  height,  not,  as  at  Motyca,  part  of  the 
same  mass  as  the  lower  hill.     The  two  heights  are  covered 

'  See  Appendix  IX. 

'  See  Sdiubring,  Hist,  Gecg.  Studien,  p.  109. 
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by  two  distinct  towns,  the  Lower  and  the  Upper  Ragusa,  can-. » 
It  IB  liard  to  say  how  either  came  by  the  name  of  the 
renowned  city  on  the  eastoro  coast  of  Hadria;  but  the 
Lower  Ragusa  is  pre-eminently  a  site  for  an  ancient  city. 
There  ia  little  to  see  but  tlie  site,  but  the  site  is  clear 
enough.  The  wall  of  the  castle  occupying  the  top  of  the 
hill  cannot  fail  to  represent  the  waif  of  the  akropolis  of 
Hybla.  In  some  parts  we  can  see  how  the  rock  was  used 
ae  its  foundation,  and  some  of  the  blocks  have  been  used 
again  in  the  later  work.  And,  if  the  epithet  Heraian  cornea 
directly  from  the  Greek  goddess  Here  and  not  from  the 
Heiaian  mountains,  it  is  on  the  height,  and  not  at  the  foot 
of  tJie  hill,  that  we  may  place  her  temple.  The  chureh  of 
Saint  George  ia  far  more  likely  to  represent  a  temple  of 
H^raklgs.  It  may  well  be  that  at  this  Hybla  the  local 
goddesB  was  identified  with  a  different  Greek  deity  from 
that  whose  name  she  bore  at  the  Galeatic  town.  The 
lower  wall  of  the  town  itself,  as  distinguislied  from  that 
of  the  castle,  is  comparatively  modem,  but,  like  the  wall 
of  the  castle,  it  doubticss  represcnte  the  ancient  lines. 
In  {act  the  general  effect  of  the  Heraian  Hybla  is  less 
changed  than  that  of  many  towns  which  have  much  more 
to  show  in  the  way  of  actual  ancient  remains.  Even  the 
Lower  Ragusa  stands  high  above  the  deep  bottoms  at  its 
foot,  and  the  lower  site,  so  nearly  isolated  and  commanding 
the  meeting-place  of  so  many  gorges,  is  really  a  stronger 
position,  according  to  the  notions  of  early  times,  than 
the  Upper  Ragusa  that  looks  down  on  it.  Of  the  three 
Hyblas,  the  one  which  has  the  least  story  to  tell  hae  un- 
doubtedly the  most  striking  position.  Its  neighbourhood  Hemuiu 
too  is  rich  in  traces  of  the  Sikel  or  of  those  before  the 
Sikei     The  gorges   on   each  side   are  full 


nraghbour- 
priraieval  ^°^- 


borrowings;  and  at  a  point  on  thu  high  table-land  above 


the  upper  town  are   abundant  signs  of  early  oceupatio' 
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CHAP.  n.  clutch-holes^ — the  primitive  ladder — ^paths  worn  deep  in 
the  rock  by  the  feet  of  man  and  beast,  cutting^  of  every 
kind,  some  which  might  pass  for  the  stamps  of  a  building 
with  rude  columns — all  sugg^est,  not  so  much  a  town  or 
fortress,  as  a  general  meeting-place  for  the  neatherds  and 
shepherds  of  the  now  bare  hill.  And  the  rude  art  of 
primitive  times  goes  on  to  this  day.  Places  of  shelter  are 
still  built  of  stones  put  together  as  the  Sikan  himself  may 
have  piled  them,  roofed  in  with  that  early  attempt  at  the 
construction  of  the  cupola  which  may  be  found  at  New 
Grange  on  one  side  of  Sicily  and  at  MykenS  on  the  other. 
The  words  of  Philistos  quoted  some  way  back  show 
that  the  Graleatic  Hybla  was  in  his  day  distinctly  SikeL 
But  that  the  barbarians  of  Hybla  were  the  most  devout 
among  the  barbarians  of  Sicily  was  a  doctrine  which  would 
have  been  called  in  question  on  several  spots  more  fiunous 
than  Hybla.  If  we  put  aside  the  stranger  goddess  of 
'Erjn  from  the  competition,  the  lake  of  the  Palici  and  the 
lake  of  Pergusa  are  distinctly  the  most  renowned  among 
the  sacred  spots  of  Sicily.  We  know  that  the  one,  we 
feel  sure  that  the  other,  was  a  seat  of  native  and  imme- 
morial Sikel  worship  which  the  Greeks  simply  adopted. 

The  Lake   The  worship  which  had  its  holy  place  by  the  lake  of  the 

Palici.  Palici  was  one  which  the  Greeks  did  little  more  than  adopt 
as  it  stood.  The  Sikel  gods  were  still  worshipped  by  their 
Sikel  names  and  with  their  Sikel  rites ;  no  really  Greek 
legends  arose  in  honour  of  the  place  or  its  deities ;  a  few 
Greek  names  were  thrust  in  by  way  of  explanation,  and  that 

Legend  of  is  all.     Italian  deities  needed  no  parents ;   the  Greek  mind 

'  could  hardly  think  of  deities  without  them.     So  the  divine 

and  merciful  brethren  of   the   Sikel  creed,  who  in  that 

creed  sprang  from  the   earth  with  no   tale  of   birth  or 

generation  ^,  had  parents  found  for  them  also.     It  was  an 

^  Polemdn,  ap.  Macrobius  (y.  19.  18);  ol  8i  UaXucci  wpomyoptvSfttmH 
wap^  rots  iyxB^ois  a{rr6xBowts  $tol  rofi/{brrai. 


moDB  allegory  which  called  them  sons  of  Hephfustos,  or  of  cb' 
Sikel  Hadranus,  and  tlie  pereonified  Aitnfi ' ;  another  stage 
gave  tbem  Aitne  for  a  mother  and  Zeus  himself  for  a 
father.  In  a  third  tale  all  meaning  might  seem  to  have 
pasEed  away  from  the  nameB,  and  the  Falici  are  said  to  he 
the  sons  of  Zeus  by  a  nymph  calLcd  Thaleia^.  Yet  even 
here  the  origin  of  the  tales  is  not  quite  forgotten,  for 
Thaleia  is  called  a  daughter  of  Hephaietos.  She,  like  eo 
many  others  who  shared  the  love  of  Zeus,  drew  on  herself 
the  wrath  of  Here ;  but  the  way  in  which  she  sought  to 
escape  from  her  enemy  was  well  devised,  and  was  suited  to 
the  site  of  the  story  and  to  the  nature  of  the  powers  of 
which  she  was  said  to  be  the  parent.  Either  at  her  own 
prayer  or  by  the  will  of  her  divine  lover,  Thaleia  was 
hidden  in  the  earth,  and  there  brought  forth  her  twin 
sons.  The  earth  opened,  and  the  divine  brethren  came  to 
light,  the  awful  and  kindly  gods  of  the  Sikel  ^. 

Of  the  holy  places  of  the  newly-born  gods,  the  mun 
featnre  was  two  objects  which  were  sacred  to  them,  hardly 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  gods  themselves,  and  which 
are  strangely  spoken  of  as  their  brethren.  These  were  two  Tte  i 
fountains  or  small  lakes  of  unmeasured  depth,  ever  bub- 
bling up  with  hot  water,  which  bore  the  name  of  DelH  *. 
The  spot  is  at  some  distance  from  any  modem  town,  near 

■  8«rT.  Xb.  ii.  584;  "Alii  Volcani  et  ^Inn  fiUom  tnduol."  So 
Mltecia,  kutliDr  of  IimXuii,  qnoted  by  Stephen  of  Bjumtioia  ;  be  mske> 
Aitnt  d*agbter  of  Okeanos. 

'  Thia  {■  tbe  ■torj  fiillawed  bj  Murobiua  himuir,  who  tnoli  it  from 
ftrliylua.  Aeoording  to  Stephen,  A!axi>iOi  It  Al-naian  yfrtaXoifi  Oiai 
«J  eoAtftu  T71  "I^aJoTou. 

*  Uscrobiiu,  v.  19.  IS;  "  Metn  Janooia  ogitftvit  ut  ubi  terra  dehiBceret. 
Factaiu  eat;  led  ubj  venit  tempus  maturitatia  infADLuin  quoa  ilia  i^eata- 
TS>t,  rcclota   terra  ett  et  duo  Infaiitei  de  alvo  Tholis  progretsi  eiiirr- 


'  Kkllia*  qaoted  by  Maorobiaa ;  oSroi  N  xpariipis  S£ai  ttalr.  ols 
fir  OoMKair  ai  Simkivnu  fOfilfniwt.  8u  Macrobioi  himielf  l,v. 
"  Inculie  craleru  vwsnC  et  nomine  Dello*  appellant,  tratreique 


iSiA^ioii: 
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CHAP.  n.  a  village  which,  in  its  Arabic  name  of  Favarotta  ^,  keeps  up 
the  memory  of  the  sacred  waters^  while  the  name  of  the 
Palici  themselves  is  thought  to  be  preserved  in  that  of  the 
town  of  Palagonia.  It  lies  in  the  great  plain,  the  dale  of 
the  Menas  or  Gumalunga,  which  stretches  between  the  two 
ranges  of  hills  on  the  southern  of  which  Mensenum  is  a  pro- 
minent object.  Hard  hj,  one  of  the  low  hills  which  break 
the  sur&ce  of  the  plain^  a  hill  steep  and  rocky,  clearly 
of  volcanic  formation,  is  thought  to  have  served  as  the 

Site  of  akropolis  of  the  short-lived  city  of  Palica*.  Without  a 
guide  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  out  the  place.  Set  on 
the  right  track,  the  traveller  first  smells  the  heavy  scent  of 
the  waters;  he  then  hears  the  noise,  and  lastly  sees 
the  waters  themselves  bubbling  up.  Once  in  sight,  the 
lake  thoroughly  proclaims  itself  as  one  of  the  spots  where 
the  working  of  the  powers  beneath  the  earth  is  most  clear. 
We  feel  its  near  fellowship  with  the  other  natural  phseno- 
mena  of  Sicily  from  ^tna  downwards,  with  the  lake  of 

The  vol-  Pergusa,  with  Maccaluba  and  Terra  Pilata.  A  clearly 
volcanic  crater,  the  survivor  most  likely  of  a  pair,  is  sunk 
below  the  level  of  the  plain.  It  has  no  rim  like  the  Alban 
lake  and  its  smaller  neighbour ;  there  could  never  be  any 
need  of  a  channel  to  carry  off  its  waters.  But,  while  the 
waters  of  the  Alban  lake  and  the  lake  of  Pergusa  are  as 
still  as  the  waters  of  lakes  in  general,  the  crater  of  the 
Palici  at  once  suggests  the  thought  of  a  boiling  caldrOn. 
The  whole  crater  is  not  now  covered  with  water ;  it  con- 
tains a  number  of  spots  which  are  so,  and  where  the  water 
tosses  and  bubbles.  The  bubbling  reminds  one  of  Mac- 
caluba on  a  larger  scale ;  but  the  lake  of  the  Palici  sends 
forth  no  mud ;  if  it  did,  it  would,  like  Maccaluba  and  the 
crater  by  Patemb,  make  its  presence  felt  at  a  much  greater 

^  The  same  name  m  the  Favara  near  Palenno  and  other  places,  always 
marking  hot  tpringa. 
'  Diod.  xi.  88. 


LAKE  OP  TnE  rAiroi. 

distance.     No  fieli  or  water-fowl  haunts  the  lake,  as  they   < 
liauDt  those  of  Pergnisa  and  Leontmoi;  the  gases  which 
are  sent  up  from  below  sfill  keep  their  deadly  power  over 
small  animals.     Even  for  man  to  lean  over  the  water  is  Tl 
held  to  be  dangerous,  as  leading  to  giddiness  and  head-  ^ 
ache.    Those  who  have  ventured  to  disobey  the  aneient  law 
which  forbade  the  water  to  be  touched  report  it  to  be 
neither  hot  nor  cold.     Legend,  if  not  worship,  still  lingers  M 
round  the  spot.     The  fairy  Donna  Fatia  has  taken  the 
place  of  Thaleia  and  her  sous.     One  wonders  that  none 
among  the  many  saints  of  Sicily  has  made  the  spot  his 
own. 

Here,  in  the  plain,  stood  the  house  of  the  Great  Twin 
Brethren  of  the  Sikels,  the  place  of  the  most  abiding  and 
most  unmised  worship  of  their  folk.  It  was  the  holiest  place  Si 
in  Sicily;  the  oath  sworn  there  was  the  most  binding  of 
oaths ;  the  breach  of  it  was  the  most  sure  to  bring  down 
come  fearful  judgement  on  the  sinner.  Men  who  had 
dared  to  put  on  the  slight  sacred  garb,  to  hold  the  sacred 
branch,  and  then  to  utter  falsehoods  in  the  very  home  of  the 
dreaded  powers,  had  gone  forth  sightless  from  the  temple  ', 
They  had  even,  so  it  is  hinted,  lost  their  lives  in  the  boiling 
steam  of  the  sacred  founts.  In  the  sanctuary  of  the  S] 
awful  Faltci  the  slave  found  a  welcome  and  a  shelter;^ 
no  master  might  carry  him  off  by  force.  If  the  master's 
hard  dealing  had  driven  his  slave  to  the  holy  refuge,  he 
could  reclaim  him  only  by  binding  himself  to  better  treat- 
ment by  the  solemn  oaths  of  the  place.  Those  oaths, 
we  are  told,  even  Sicilian  masters  of  later  days  shrank 
from  breaking  ^.  No  wonder  then  that,  as  we  go  on,  we 
thall  find  the  holy  place  of  the  Pahei  chosen,  first  as  the 


'  See  Appeodii  S. 

*  DiodertM,  hiatariikn  of  the  Slnv 


]i  sliTea  keep  the  record  T 
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OHAP.  iL  home  of  a  revived  Sikel  nationaliiy^  and  afterwards  as  the 
place  where  revolted  slaves  sought  for  a  blessing  on  their 
strife  for  freedom. 

In  this^  one  of  the  most  pleasing  pieces  of  old  pagan 
religion,  we  distinctly  see,  in  a  form  very  little  touched 
by  poetic  fancy,  the  primitive  worship  of  the  powers  of 
nature^  and  above  all  the  powers  of  the  earth  and  of  all 
The  Twin  that  is  under  the  earth.  The  Great  Twin  Brethr^i  of 
Palica  make  us  think  of  the  Great  Twin  Brethren  of 
Amyklai ;  and  we  wonder  at  the  chance  which  has  left  the 
tale  of  the  Falicij  who  have  not  even  distinct  names^  so 
obscure  beside  that  of  the  other  Diasiouroi,  the  KastAr 
and  Folydeuk^  of  heroic  song.  The  two  have  a  common 
point.  Men  drew  the  name  of  the  Palici  from  their  sinking 
below  the  earth  and  again  rising  \  and  one  version  of  the 
tale  of  the  Dioskouroi  suggests  the  same  thought '.  But 
besides  these  faint  analogies  between  native  deities  of  Sicily 
and  deities  of  old  Greece^  Sicily  has  Greek  l^^ends  of  her 
own^  legends  which  grew  up  on  her  own  soil^  and  which 
clothed  the  native  deities  of  the  land  with  all  the  splendour 
The  thai  the  poetic  imagination  of  Hellas  could  devise.     But^ 

godB.  even  in  its  highest  flights,  the  mjrthology  of  Sicily  was^  in 

a  sense,  of  the  earthy  earthy.  In  a  land  where  the  powers 
of  nature  were  so  busily^  and  often  so  terribly^  at  work, 
men's  minds  were  naturally  drawn  to  the  thought  of  those 
who  bore  sway  beneath  the  earth's  surface.  The  bounteous 
soil  sending  up  its  rich  harvest,  the  mountain  sending 
down  its  fiery  flood  to  destroy  for  a  while  and  to  make 

^  See  Appendix  X. 

'  Thifl  chthonian  view  of  the  paitnerihip  of  the  DioBkoaroi  ootnm  out 
most  itrongly  in  Pindar,  Nem.  x.  103 ; 

dfi4pa¥  r^y  fiiv  napd.  varpl  ^Ix^ 
A(t  vifjunrnu  rdy  9*  Vw6  ic(i$€fft  70/05  ir  TM&Xoif  Btpa'wvat, 
Homer  could  hardly  have  known  this  story  when  he  made  them  (IL  iiL 
343)  die  and  be  buried  like  other  people ; 

robs  8*  IjSfj  Karix^  ^vci(oof  olo, 
h  AoMikU/iori  aZOt,  ^jf  M  warpllk  yatjf. 


DfiMfiTfiE    AND   PEHSEPHONS. 


ure  fruitful  in  the  end— the  more  common  phtenomena  o£ 
ft  limestone  country — the  caves  in  the  earth — the  rivers 
findings  their  way  under  the  earth — all  led  men's  hearts 
to  think  with  thankfulness,  tf  with  dread,  of  those  at 
whose  will  such  mighty  fortes  were  wielded.  The  worship 
of  the  Palici  showed  the  powers  beneath  the  earth  in  a 
gentle  form.  In  another  worship,  another  legend,  the 
gentle  and  the  terrible  powers  were  strangely  mingled  and 
(wntrasted.  In  that  worship,  in  that  legend,  the  most 
famous  worship  and  legend  of  all  Sicily,  the  Sikel  and 
the  Greek  had  each  his  share.  "We  liave  come  to  the 
special  goddesses  of  the  whole  island,  to  the  hill  of 
Henna  and  its  patronesses,  the  Mother  and  Daughter  of 
whom  all  Sicily  was  the  chosen  home. 

The  tale  of  DemSter  and  PereephonS,  with  all  the 
adornments  of  Greek  fancy,  is  thoroughly  Sikel  in  its 
essence,  the  natural  growth  of  a  creed  in  which  the 
power  of  the  nether-world  held  the  first  place.  The 
bounteous  queen  of  the  earth  of  whose  gift  comes  the 
golden  grain,  her  harmless  daugjhter  and  the  maidens 
sporting  around  her,  are  brought  into  strange  and  hostile 
contact  with  the  stern  ruler  of  the  dwelling-place  of 
the  dead.  Yet  in  the  mere  physical  aspect,  both  arc  alike 
powers  of  the  under-world;  we  may  feel  inclined  to 
hold  that  the  conception  of  the  awful  Persephoneia  as 
the  stem  queen  of  Aidflneus  is  an  older  notion  than  that 
which  paints  her  as  the  bright  daughter  of  Uemeter  carried 
off  against  her  will  by  the  lord  of  the  nether-realm '. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  easy  to  see  in  the  famous 
tale  sung  in  the  verse  of  Ovid  and  Claudian,  some  piece  of 
ancient  Sikel  worship  which  has  wholly  lost  its  character 
amid  the  gorgeous  trappings  of  Greek  fancy.  It  is  so 
changed  that  the  very  names  of  the  original  local  deitiea 
are  forgotten.  Greek  imagination  failed  to  take  hold  of  the 
'  See  Appendix  3CL 


Sikel  orifpn 
or  tbeir 
irunliip. 
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CHAP.  II.   local  religion  of  the  lake  of  the  Palici ;  it  did  take  hold, 

with  no  small  effect^  of  the  local  religion  of  the  lake  of 

Perg^a.     When  we  look  at  the  oldest  forms  of  the  Greek 

tale  of  DemetSr  and  the  Kor^^  we  see  at  once  that  it  had  at 

Oldest        first  nothing  to  do  with  Henna  or  with  Sicily  *.     It  was 

Creek  form    .  .  .  .  , 

of  the  simply  carried  thither^  as  other  stories  were  earned  to  new 
^^^^  '  places,  when  Sicily  and  Henna  had  become  &miliar  to 
Greek  imaginations.  But  if  the  worship  had  been  purely 
Hellenic,  if  the  Greek  settlers  in  Sicily  had  simply 
carried  tiieir  goddesses  with  them,  the  new  place  for 
the  story  would  surely  have  been  chosen  within  the 
range  of  Greek  settlement.  DemSter  and  the  Korfi  were 
worshipped  at  Syracuse,  and  in  the  legend  itself  we  see  an 
HenDa.  attempt  to  connect  the  tale  with  Syracuse.  But  Sikel 
Henna  is  the  home  of  the  legend,  the  home  of  the 
goddesses  of  Sicily.  Surely  some  local  worship,  some  local 
story,  some  other  tale  of  the  nether-powerSj  like  that  of 
the  Palici,  drew  to  itself,  first  Greek  worshippers  and  then 
Adoption  Greek  poets  and  expounders.  In  the  case  of  the  Palici, 
worship,  the  Greeks  were  satisfied  to  adopt  the  local  worship  as  it 
stood;  but  something  in  the  local  worship  of  Henna, 
something  in  the  character  of  the  deities  worshipped  there, 
fell  in  with  the  already  existing  legends  of  Dem^tSr, 
Persephone,  and  Aidoneus.  The  Sikel  deities  and  their 
worship  were  merged  in  the  Greek  deities  and  their 
worship.  Demeter  and  her  Child  became  the  presiding  and 
protecting  powers  of  all  Sicily.  The  island  itself  was  the 
gift  which  Zeus  gave  to  his  daughter  at  her  marriage  with 
her  gloomy  bridegroom  ^  One  can  hardly  say  whether  it 
was  the  Greek  that  led  captive  the  Sikel  or  the  Sikel  that 
led  captive  the  Greek,  when  the  gods  of  Sikel  worship 
were  so  thoroughly  sunk  in  those  of  Greece.  The  very 
names  of  the  Sikel  goddesses  might  pass  away,  but  their 

'  As  in  the  Homeridian  Hymn  to  Ddmdtdr.    See  Appendix  XI. 
'  See  Appendix  XI. 


THE    LEGEND    OF    HENNA. 


[ 


nofjr  place   became  the  spiiitual  centre  of  the   island  for    cRu.n 
Sikel  and  Greek  alike. 

The  place  was  well  chosen  for  its  puqjose.  The  city  of  Site  of 
the  two  goddesses  comes  nearer  than  any  other  spot  in 
Sicily  to  being  a  physical  as  well  aa  a  religious  centre. 
Henna  has  in  Bome  sort  kept  its  oame  to  this  day;  forTbeouM 
Catr  Jaitni,  Catirum  Joiannii,  Ca^troffiovanni,  is  not  a  really 
distinct  name  whieh  has  displaced  the  elder  one;  it  is 
simply  a  corruption  or  misunderstanding,  duo  to  Saracen 
occupants,  of  the  older  form  Ca*l,riim  Ennte.  But  that  a 
site  so  pre-eminently  religious  should  come  to  take  the 
woi-d  cantrum  as  part  of  its  usual  description  marks  a 
change,  but  a  change  which  coidd  not  fail  to  come.  In 
the  days  of  Sikel,  Greek,  and  Roman,  Henna  the  lues- 
pugnable  was  indeed  more  than  once  called  on  to  play 
the  part  of  a  fortress;  but  its  relig-ions  character  ever  came 
first.  And  when  the  great  cycle  came  round  again,  though 
its  military  character  now  comes  first,  yet  somewhat  of 
sanctity  may  be  thought  to  cleave  to  a  place  which  was 
so  pre-eminently  the  battle-field  of  creeds,  of  the  two  rival 
creeds  before  which  the  faith  of  the  Sikel  and  the  Greek  had 
passed  away.  Though  CasrJanni  carmot  boast  of  being,  like  Ita  plMwi 
Rametta  and  like  Noto,  the  last  post  held  either  by  Christian  „,„_ 
against  Mussulman  or  by  Mussulman  against  Christian, 
it  was,  in  the  ninth  century  and  in  the  eleventh,  stoutly 
indeed  defended  hy  the  votaries  of  each  creed  in  turn. 
For  the  same  features  which  fitted  Henna  to  be  a  religious 
centre  fitted  Ca*trum  Euna  to  be  a  warlike  centre.  Other 
cities  set  on  hills  cannot  be  hid;  hut  Henna  is  set  on  so 
Iiig'h  a  hill  that  it  sometimes  is  hid  from  the  eyes  of  those 
who  may  look  to  the  hills  for  help.  Rising  three  thousand  The  maun 
feet  and  more  above  the  sea,  the  loftiest  inhabited  "°*^' 
spot  in  Sicily,  the  bill  of  Henna  would  anywhere 
wmthero  Britain,  anywhere  in  northern  or  central  Gaul, 
paes  for  a  mighty  mountain.     It  would  seem  a  spot  where 


d 
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CHAP.  n.  the  goat  might  climb  or  the  bird  of  prej  might  soar,  but 
where  man  would  never  pitch  his  home  or  even  his  place 
of  shelter,  amidst  ice  and  snow^  clouds  and  mist.  Even 
in  the  climate  of  Sicily,  it  must  have  always  depended 
on  the  shifting  vapours  whether  the  men  of  Henna  ooold 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  land  below  them^  or  whdJitf  frieods 
or  enemies  could  see  aught  of  the  houses  of  defence  or 
of  worship  on  the  height.  Even  round  the  height  which 
fronts  it,  the  height  of  Calascibetta — ^whoee  &me  dates 
onlyfrom  the  days  of  the  Arab  and  the  Norman  and  whose 
name  proclaims  the  Arab  as  its  founder — tsr  lower  as  its 
summit  is  than  that  of  Henna,  the  clouds  sweep  fitfully; 
one  half  of  the  town  stands  out  in  dear  daylight,  while 
the  other  half  is  shrouded  by  the  fleeting  mist. 

Yet  for  those  who  did  not  shrink  from  thus  becoming  the 
sport  of  the  powers  of  the  air,  the  hill  of  Henna  was  not 

Strength  of  without  its  attractions.  The  site  was  in  many  ways  fitted 
to  become  the  great  central  post  of  a  people  and  its 
worship.     The  height  was  in  itself  so  steep  as  hardly  to 

Andent  need  defences  wrought  by  the  hand  of  man.  The  modem 
town  is  approached  by  roads  on  each  side  of  the  hill,  by 
a  well-engineered  zigzag  road  on  its  northern  side.  But 
there  is  still  a  path  of  the  older  kind,  a  path  steep  and 
stony  as  becomes  it,  the  path  by  which  we  may  be  pretty 
sure  that  all  conquerors  of  the  island,  from  the  Sikel  to 
the  Norman,  made  their  way  to  the  height  which  could 
not  be  conquered.  Here  we  come  in  by  a  gate,  itself  of 
no  great  antiquity,  but  which  seems  to  have  older  frag^ 
ments  of  wall  attached  to  it,  while  a  deep  hole  in  the 
rock  hard  by,,  and  the  general  air  of  the  approach,  make 
us  feel  that  this  is  the  fitting  way  by  which  to  climb  up 
to  the  navel  of  Sicily.  But  the  true  nature  of  the 
hill  will  hardly  be  taken  in  by  any  one  who  draws  near 

The  two  to  it  from  the  north  side.  As  seen  from  the  other  side, 
we  might  say  that  Henna,  or  at  least  Castrogiovanni, 


SITE    OP  HENNA. 


is  built   on   two   hills.      There    are   two    heights,   witli   chap.  n.  J 
a  deep  ravine  between  them,  of  which  nothing'  is  seen  I 

from  the  more  frequented  Bide.     Ab  nsua,!,  the  sides  of  I 

the  ravine  are   thickly  hollowed  with  primeval  burrow-  I 

ings,  which  form  a  Btraoge  contrast  to  the  modem  houses,  I 

which  here,  as  in  other  towns  of  the  limestone  gorges,  I 

coming  down   as  low  as   the   slope   of   the   hill  will   let  4 

them,  are  built  immediately  above  the  homes  and  dwelling-  I 

places  of  the  still  unhellenized  Sikel.     The  hill  rises  high  1 

OD  both  sides,  and  this  wild  piece  of  scenery  in  the  midst  I 

of  an   inhabited   town   has  a  stranger  effect  than   even  1 

the  general  position  of  the  mountain-city  itself. 

The  summit  of  the  hill  supplied  a  table-land  of  some  The 
extent,  enough   for  all  the  buildings   of  a   considerable  ^     P°    ■  j 
town.     At   the  east  end  the   hill    rises   and   narrows  to  I 

famish  a  fit  site  for  an  akropolis,  and  beyond  that  it  rises 
and  narrows  yet  again  to  furnish  the  most  lordly  place 
of  all  either  for  a  house  of  worship  or  for  a  house  of 
warfare.  That  spot  stands  forth  as  the  very  crown  and 
centre  of  all  inbabited  Sicily.  From  their  high  place  The  out-  j 
Henna  and  its  goddesses  could  look  up,  down,  and  around,  j^  f^°^  | 
on  the  sea  of  hills,  toBsed  up  and  down  into  their  abiding 
shapes,  and  swept  and  curled  by  the  passing  clouds  into 
shapes  over-shifting.      Here,   as   everywhere   else  where  I 

the  eye  can  reach  him,  the  Mount  of  Mounts  soars  over  ] 

all,  lifting  his  imperial  crown  above  all  the  smaller  poten-  I 

tates  around  him.     Yet  all  is  not  barren,  all  is  not  even  j 

mountainous.     The  fruits  of  Sicily,  native  and  imported,  | 

climb  up  the  mountain  side ;   the  vines  of  Snowdon  or  I 

Skiddaw  woidd  have  a  strange  sound  indeed ;  but  here  the 
gift  of  Liber  stru^les  far  up  the  path  towards  the  high 
place  of  Libera.     And  below  the  eye  can  rest,  as  did  the 
■rilipft  of  Cicero ',  on  the  rich  fields  which  were  the  special 
HBtame  of  Henna's  goddess,  the  fields  which  were  one  day 
^H  >  Veer,  IT.  48.    Sea  Appendix  XI.  J 
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oHAP.  II.  to  make  Sicily  the  granary  of  Borne.  And  leflt,  on  this 
island  site^  the  folk  of  Sicily  shoold  forget  that  their 
home  was  in  an  island,  an  island  open  to  the  coming  of 
men  of  other  races,  it  is  said  that  in  hours  of  special 
brightness  the  blue  line  of  the  Mediterranean  can  be 
traced,   the  line  of  its   eastern  waters,  the  waters  that 

Mutual      make  the  path  from  Hellas.     By  that  path  those  were  to 

Greek  and  come  who  were  to  make  Henna  and  its  temple  famous 
among  the  sanctuaries  of  the  earth.  On  that  hill  Sikel 
and  Greek  were  to  put  forth  their  powers  of  mntnal 
influence  in  their  highest  measure.  Henna  was  no  Greek 
foundation;  it  must  be  the  mere  blunder  of  a  late  com- 
piler,  unconfirmed   as  it    is    by  any    higher    authority. 

Henna       which  makes  the  inland  city  a  colony  of  Syracuse  \    We 

early 

helleniccd.  m^y  be  suTC  that  Henna  was  a  Sikel  stronghold,  a  Sikel 
holy  place,  from  an  age  altogether  prse-historic.  But  as 
the  Sikel  was  drawn  to  the  higher  culture  of  the  Greek, 
as  the  Greek  learned  to  worship  the  gods  of  the  Sikel  and 
to  interweave  their  tales  into  his  own  mythology.  Henna 
would  naturally  put  on  a  Greek  character  without  any 
sudden  or  violent  change.  The  life  of  the  Greek  citizen 
would  grow  up  there  more  easily  than  on  other  Sikel 
heights  which  did  not  in  the  same  way  draw  foreign 
worshippers,  and  whose  forms  did  not  in  the  same  way 
allow  them  to  become  the  sites  of  considerable  towns. 
Modern  There  is  no  spot  of  an  historic  fame  so  ancient  and  so 

CiSp^o-  abiding  as  that  of  Henna  which  keeps  so  few  memorials 
vanni.  ^f  {^  earlier  history.  In  these  later  days  the  city  has 
certainly  not  been  ruined  by  unbroken  prosperity;  yet 
it  has  less  to  show  of  the  days  of  its  greatness  than 
Messana  or  even  than  Massalia.  Here  and  there  we 
mark  a  wheel-track  or  a  cutting  of  the  rock,  but  it 
is  disappointing  that  in  a  pla«e  so  fuU  of  memories, 
Sikel,  Greek,  Roman,  Saracen,  and  Norman,  we  can  find 

^  Steph.  Byz.  in  *Eyva,    See  Appendix  XI. 
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ig,  no  wall  or  castle  or  temi>]e  or  church  or  palace,    chap.  : 
older  than  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Aragon.     We  have  Small 
no  cine  to  the  site  of  the  theatre  which  beheld  the  Roman  ^uiain* 
massacre ;  we  can  guess,  with  every  likelihood,  hut  we  can 
only  gneas,  at    the    site  of    the    renowned  t«mple  of  the 
Mother  and  her  Child.     The  site  of  the  temple  is  placed 
on  the  point  already  spoken  of,  the  extreme  point  of  tlie 
hill  towards  the  east.     We  paas  out  of  the  town ;  we  pass 
by  the  castle  of  King  Frederick ;  we  mark  a  piece  of  wall 
cpowning  the  cliff,  a  piece  of  wall  not  of  yesterday,  but 
vrbich  we  are  assuredly  not  tempted  to  carry  back  to  the 
days  of  Sikel  independence.    At  last,  a  mass  of  rock  rising 
sheer  from  the  plain  is  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps  cut  in 
the  rock.     From  such  a  point  Dimeter  could  indeed  look  The 
forth  over  her  island,  and  her  island  could  look  up  to  its         *' 
goddess.     In   the  absence  of  all  direct  evidence,  we  may 
proTisioiially  accept  thia  site  as  that  of  the  holiest  place  of 
pagan  Sicily. 


To  this  famous  spot  then  and   its  neighbourhood  the  The  logand 
fancy  of  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  transferred  a  legend  which  tn„,,[g^^ji 
had  already  grown  to  a  great  place  in  their  mj-tbology,  *"  ^^"^ 
From  the  IlJad  and  Odyssey  we  should  hardly  be  justified  in 
mferring  any  connexion  between  the  goddess  of  Sicilian  and 
Eleusinian  worship  and  the  awful  queen  of  the  nether- 
world '.  We  may  say  the  same  of  one  passage  in  the  Hesiodic  Oldest 
Theogony  where  Persephone  appears  as  thoroughly  at  home  p^""  " 
among  the  powers  of  that  world.      In  another  passage  she  I'li""^- 
appears,  awording  to  the  ordinary  story,  as  a  daughter  of 
Zeus  and  Dcmetcr,  carried  off  by  Aidoneus  and  bestowed 
on  him  by  Zeus  -.     In  the  Homeridian  hymn  to  Dfnieter  Bondnu 
we  have  the  story  in  its  full  developement ;   but  it  is  told  uj^'tar!  j 
only  in  the  interest  of  Eleusis,  not  at  all  in  the  interest  of 
Sicily.     Here   we   see   the   maiden.  Persephone  with  her 
'  See  Appendix  XI.  '  See  Appendix  XI. 
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cbap.  n.   comnideF  gathering  flowers ;  we  Me  tiie  wondetfol  flower 

thftt  she  gathen ;  we  see  the  flndden  caaang  of  AidAneaB, 

the  carxying  of  the  Hart  to  the  nether-wotid,  the  aojoiim 

of  IV'jnAter  «t  Elensisy  the  VDooDcQiatkMi  with  Aiddneos, 

the  oompramise  by  which  Peraephcme  spends  put  of  the 

year  above  ground  and  part  below.    All  theM  are  paite  of 

^*'  the  EloQsmian  fitorr.    But  there  k  no  mentioo  of  Sicily.  It 

.if  SioU\.     i«  not  from  SicilT  that  the  Korf  is  eaziiad  off :  tibe  aeaich 

throngh  all  the  world,  and  specsallj  thioiigli  Sicflj,  has 

no  pWo  in  this  distinctly  Elensinian  venion.     The  local 

foatnn^ft  of  oonrse  grew  up  after  tbe  Gro^  aetilen  had 

oairioil  tbe  tale  to  Sicily,  and  had  found  a  place  for  it  at 

Mu.iii         HcnTuu     Other  Sicilian  towns  indeed  daimed  the  honour; 

H^'iM^ib    ^^   i^  ^  ^^^^-'^   fOriking  thai   during  the  moat  flourishing 

'^^*"'        da^^  i^f  tbe  Sicilian  Greek  we  hear  little  of  Henna  as 

ibo  bomr  of  tbe  goddesses.     It  may  be  that,  while  Geldn 

^-A>  iviiT^ing  At  Syracuse^  while  Timolefin  was  delivering 

Su  iK .  tbo  Sikol   sanoiuaxy  was:   only  graduallT  making 

II  >  x\A\    1^^   ibo  bigbcst    place  in   Greek   leverenoe,  and 

iUaI  u«  4:T««t4>$i  day  of  honour  belonged  to  a  lalier  time. 

\\\\\   \\\   tIio  end  the  rights  and  the   legend  of  Henna 

Ihxww^    wn^hs'j^TAi  :     the    sanctuary  of   the    goddesses 

lkv^iuue    tl)0    bmb-place    of    both,    of    the   Mothar   no 

i^wi  fwi.r  h^<  vhiu\  .^f  iW  l>jwxi:iii*r ^     The  fame  of  Henna  sfnead 

.1  H.oAi^    |h,x.ui:h  tW  w\^rld.     The  navel  of  the  faivast  of  islands 

^A»  >\mjr  at   ibe  <v>iurj   of  a  Plokmy  of  Egypt*.     It  is 

sk\i\w\\  b*i  sixaiu^^  iKat  owr  first  c>caipkte  pictnre  of  Henna 

as  the  h*\iwo  .\f  the  i^xUes«si.  our  fii«t  comidete  telling  of 

the  l.val  taj«\  ^.^u)d  A^me  fiv^m  the  oratory  of  the  Boman 

i'iPM^       pl^er  A9>  he  :fnM*  fvMlh  the  wrv^ags  of  Sicily.    Now  at  last 


%Him  }>r.uftv:iu  rti^r^Uhi  jc^iirNbi^.'*     TVe  cv«:|Ciaf  «f  bmUmt  Mid  daughter 
a*  K.ik  manty*  «^  IIcam  u  v  Vkr  ».>s.v^l      li  xri^i  poc&t  to  aonie  Sikd 

>  Sm  like  :am  .^  KaI^mc&m  ia  Ap(«e»ia  XL 
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n  full  of  the  city  on  tlie  height,  with  its  table-land 
cat  off  from  all  approach ',  Now  we  hear  of  the  reverence 
paid  to  the  spot  by  the  whole  world,  a  reverence  which 
among  the  men  of  Sicily  had  become  the  very  essence  of 
their  lives '.  It  is  from  the  mouth  of  Cicero  that  we  first 
hear  of  the  groves  and  the  lake,  the  lake  girded  with 
flovrers  through  the  whole  year,  of  the  cave  to  the  north  of 
untold  depth,  from  which  the  chariot  of  Dia  came  forth  t4) 
bear  away  the  unsuspecting  Libera  ^.  Prom  him  we  first 
hear  of  the  lake  by  Syracuse  which  opened  to  receive  the 
lord  of  the  nether-world  back  to  his  own  realm  *,  and  of  the 
torch  which  the  mourning  mother  lighted  at  the  furnace  of 
^tiia  to  seek  for  her  lost  daughter  throughout  the  world  ". 
When  we  hear  from  Latin  lips  the  tale  into  which  Sikel 
beliefs  had  been  wrought  by  Hellenic  fancy,  when  for  a 
while  we  exchange  Dt-m<5ter  and  PersephonS  and  Aidilneus 
for  Ceres  and  Libera  and  Dis,  we  ask  whether  these  Italian 
words  in  the  mouth  of  the  Opican  of  Arpinum  do  in  any 
way  come  nearer  to  the  sacred  names  which  were  heard 
on  the  hill  of  Henna  in  the  old  days  before  the  Greek  had 
become,  in  the  things  of  the  spiritual  world,  at  least  ae 
much  the  pupil  of  the  Sikel  as  his  master. 
It  may  therefore  be  strange,  but  it  is  after  all  not 


Were  tbe 
Latin 

SUtelt 


'  Gc,  o.  ■.  "  Emm  .  .  .  eat  in  looo  pnMeUo  »tqua  edito.  qua  in  lummo 
W  cqnatB  agri  pUnitie*  et  aqun  peienneB;  tola  vero  abomni  adjta  circum- 
otia  atqne  diremptk  eit.'' 

■  lb.  "H«3  cum  cntene  grntei  lic  ubitnntor,  turn  ipus  Siculia  tarn 
pennuum  e*t  nt  aaiiiiig  mniin  iniitnm  atque  innstum  esse  videatur." 

'  lb.  "  Riiptam  e>8«  liberBm  qanm  eaiiidom  ProiierpiDam  vocant  ex 
Eanenaium  nemnrc,  qui  locua,  quod  in  mediit  mt  iuiula  aitus,  umbiliooB 
Si-Ow  DoiDinMur," 

'  lb.  "Propl«r  eat  apelunca  quffidmq,  conraraa  ad  Rquilonam,  iulimtk 
tltitudine,  qua  Ditam  patrem  ferunt  repeute  cum  curtu  exstilinae  ab- 
Rptaratjue  ex  eo  loco  Tirginem  leoum  anportaiac,  ot  aubitu  non  longs  a 
DfriiCHvm  penetraaH  aub  lansa,  tacunique  in  va  lucu  mpente  ciatitiste." 

'  lb.  "Qunin  oum  investigiire  et  coiiqutrere  CeruB  vellst,  didtur  in- 
flammane  UmLu  iit  igmbua  qui  et  j-Ellnn  veiUce  erumpUDt,  quaal  iibi  oom 
^ift  pmdiimt,  orbom  omnium  peiagrasie  teiraruin," 
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CHAP.  n.  wholly  unfitting^  thai  the  strains  which  set  forth  the 
glories  of  Henna  and  her  goddesses  in  all  their  fulness 
should  come  from  the  lips,  not  of  Oreek  bnt  of  Latin 
poets.  It  is  but  a  tribute  from  the  more  lucky  to  the 
less  lucky  branch  of  the  same  stock.  But  strangest  of  all 
does  it  seem  that  we  have  to  go  to  the  same  minstrel  to 
hear  the  praises  of  Stilicho  and  the  curses  on  Kufinus,  and 
to  hear  the  aged  tale  of  D6met^r  and  her  Child  wrought 
up  to  a  measure  of  fulness  which  has  no  like  among  extant 
CUudUn.  poets.  Yet  we  would  gladly  give  them  all  up,  Ovid  and 
Claudian  and  any  chance  tribute  from  other  poets,  could  we 
but  find  a  line  or  two  in  the  style  of  '^  Enos  Lases  juvate  *' 
sung  by  a  Sikel  bard  to  the  Sikel  deities.  Yet  the 
fate  of  the  ancient  Latin  religion  has  in  truth  been  much 
The  Latin  the  same  in  Italy  and  in  Sicily.  In  Italy  the  mere  names 
Italy  and  of  the  native  deities  lived  on;  but  their  character  and 
^*  personality  were  lost  in  those  of  the  Oreek  gods  who  were 
supposed  to  answer  to  them.  In  this  particular  case  the 
change  has  not  been  so  violent  as  in  some  others.  Demet£r 
and  the  Kor£  have  something  in  common  with  Ceres  and 
Libera,  while  it  is  not  a  little  hard  to  see  how  Greek 
Aphrodite  came  to  be  looked  on  as  answering  to  Latin 
Venus  or  Greek  Hermeias  to  Latin  Mercurius.  The 
native  powers  of  Henna,  whether  called  Ceres  and  Libera 
or  anything  else,  hardly  changed  their  characters  when 
Greek  names  were  given  them.  But  the  process  is  the 
same  alike  in  Sicily  and  in  Italy;  the  whole  mythology 
of  the  stranger  is  applied  to  the  native  deity,  whether 
so  to  do  involves  a  change  of  character  or  not.  Here 
and  there  a  native  power,  say  Latin  Pales  and  the  pos- 
sibly kindred  Palici,  kept  both  name  and  character;  others 
again,  like  Vertumnus  and  Pomona,  without  being  identified 
with  any  Greek  deities,  had  adventures  in  the  Greek  style 
invented  for  them.  And  after  all,  the  great  mass  of  the 
Italian  gods,  the  plebeian  multitude  which  formed  the  Lower 
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e  in  the  divine  Comitia',  remained  untouched  through 
their  own  insignificance.  The  crowd  o£  powers,  presiding 
over  every  function  of  human  life,  whose  names  Saint 
Augustine  learned  of  Varro*,  have  had  no  hellenizing 
legends  devised  for  them. 

We  have  every  reason  to  helieve  that,  if  we  knew  as 
much  of  local  Sikel  religion  as  we  know — little  as  that 
IcDowledge  is — of  local  Italian  religion,  we  should  see 
much  the  same  story  in  hoth  lands.  But  of  the  Sikel  Survival! 
religion  we  have  only  survivals,  a,nd  but  few  of  them,  religion. 
In  the  worship  and  legend  of  the  Palici  the  Greek 
insertions  are  so  small  and  unimportant  that  we  may 
say  that  we  have  the  genuine  thing  left  to  us.  At 
the  native  worship  of  the  goddesses  of  Henna  we  can 
only  guess,  hut  our  guess  is  a  pretty  safe  one.  In  its 
Greek  shape  it  gradually  came  to  the  first  place  among 
Sicilian  forms  of  local  worship.  But  the  spiritual  pre-  Later  htt- 
eminence  of  Henna  seems  not  to  have  assured  its  tem-  ^ma*. 
poral  prosperity.  It  shared  in  the  general  decline  of  the 
Sicilian  towns.  Not  so  very  long  after  the  glowing 
picture  of  Cicero,  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  a  declining 
place '■  And  the  most  brilliant  picture  of  the  goddesses 
and  their  tale  came  just  before  the  end.  Soon  after 
Claudian's  day  all  religious  glory  passed  away  from  Henna. 
To  her  Christian  inhabitants  the  gentle  goddesses  of  the 
Boil  became  evil  bciugs,  workers  of  sorcery  and  all  wicked- 
ness.    Her  Mussulman  mastei's  moat  Ukely  never  heard 

'  nte  genenl  nottoa  !■  not  □acommon  In  the  Latin  writsn.  The  pnrt!- 
coIbt  phjSK  "pleba"  nmdng  the  god*  I  get  from  two  pouages  tif  Ovid, 
Met.i.  1 73,  mod  Ibi*,  8t  ; 

"  Vo»  quoqne  ptclii  saparum,  Fauni,  S*tyriqne,  laresqiie, 
Flomlnaqne  el  Njmpluc.  leuiideuiiique  genas." 
9«e  CompantJTe  Politios,  101-3. 
'  De  Ci».  Dei,  iv.  11. 

'  Sttsbo,  TJ.  i.  6  ;  ir  8i  Tp  luvcyalq,  riiv  t'^t'Evrav,  h  J  ri  lipAr  t^i 
Affi^pst,  (x"""""   i^'fo',  miiiiy'ii'   itl  \i^,  atpnA^ji/iiyp'  uAdTHiW 

N  a 
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CHAP.  n.  their  names.  Nor  did  Henna^  like  Syracase,  win  back 
her  holiness  in  a  new  shape  by  becoming  a  place  of 
spiritual  role  and  pilgrimage  nnder  the  new  creed.  But 
the  mountain  city  lived  on,  renowned  among  the  cities 
of  Sicily^  though  no  mitred  prelate  ever  dwelled  on  her 
height,  and  though  the  rival  hill  beneath  her  was  chosen 
before  her  as  a  dwelling-place  of  kings. 
Lake  The  lake  of  Pergusa^  we  may  be  sure,  was,  like  the 

ergtua.     j^^  ^£  ^^^  Palici^  an  essential  part  of  the  worship  of  the 

goddesses  from  the  beginning.  Its  character,  as  a  marked 
volcanic  basin,  shows  with  what  a  true  instinct  it  was 
chosen  for  a  place  in  the  legends  of  the  powers  beneath 
the  earth.  It  is  a  lake  of  no  great  extent,  one  which 
may  be  walked  round  in  little  more  than  an  hour.  Of 
a  nearly  oval  shape,  the  whole  is  taken  in  at  a  glance; 
it  has  surrounding  hills  which  at  some  points  rise  into 
peaks  of  marked  outline,  while  others  are  mere  low 
downs,  sometimes  sinking  so  as  to  be  hardly  more  than 
a  rim  to  the  lake.  Pergusa  may  easily  have  been 
unseen  from  the  height  of  Henna;  the  first  impres- 
sion of  the  traveller  who  approaches  from  that  side, 
the  northern  side,  may  well  be  that  the  lake  and  its 
surroundings  form  a  world  of  their  own,  cut  off  from 
the  sight  of  all  beyond  their  own  surrounding  hills. 
And  so  it  is  through  a  large  part  6f  the  lake's  circuit, 
though  there  are  points  from  which  the  holy  hill  of  the 
goddesses  comes  boldly  into  the  view.  There  is  some- 
thing striking  in  the  solitude  of  the  spot,  something 
striking  in  the  contrast  between  the  lake  of  Henna  and 
the  site  of  Henna  itself.  But  it  hardly  comes  up  to  the 
elaborate  pictures  of  the  poets,  and  assuredly  the  surround- 
ings of  the  volcanic  lake  do  not  make  a  vale. 
Present  Lookinff,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  spot  as  the  scene  of  a 

state  of  the  .  .  >  tr 

lake  and     great  manifestation  of  the  powers  of  the  nether- world,  it  is 
roundings ;  thoroughly  well  choseu.     Poisonous  gases,  it  is  said,  are  at 
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t  up  from  boneath  the  waters  of  the  lake,  showing  < 
its  kiDdred  with  the  more  active  craters  of  Maccaluba  and 
the  Palici,  The  surrounding  hills  are  in  several  places 
liurrowed  into  with  holes  which  might  well  suggest  them- 
eelvee  as  passages  U>  the  realm  of  Aid6neus.  The  sul- 
phurous hills  too  between  Henna  and  the  lake  suggest 
the  nether  powers  in  another  shape,  as  does  in  a  way, 
BO  widely  different,  the  green  com,  the  special  gift  of 
Henna's  own  goddess,  thick  on  evyry  piece  of  ground  that 
can  be  made  to  bear  it.  But  the  poetic  picture  of  the 
woods  coming  down  to  the  hanks  of  the  lake  is  now,  if 
it  ever  was  otherwise,  merely  a  poetic  picture.  The  sur-  hi 
rounding  hills  are  mainly  bare,  though  it  is  true  that 
here  and  there  trees  do  show  themselves  of  other  kindn 
than  the  utilitarian  olive  and  almond.  The  eternal  spring, 
with  its  boundless  wealth  of  bloom,  is  hardly  to  be  seen, 
at  least  not  in  the  last  days  of  February.  The  hundred-  &< 
headed  narcissus  may  be  looked  for  in  vain,  but  daisies 
and  other  simple  flowers  may  be  gathered,  though  in  no 
special  abundance.  Not  only  is  the  song  of  the  swans  as 
mythical  at  Pergusa  as  elsewhere  ;  the  swans  themselves 
have  vanished;  of  smaller  water-fowl  there  is  a  fair  store 
on  the  rippling  waves,  and  the  place  seems,  unlike  the 
deadly  waters  of  the  Palici,  to  be  a  chosen  resort  of  birds 
of  many  kinds.  But  the  lake  remains,  physically  far  less 
changed  than  the  other  lake  with  which  we  are  so  con- 
stantly led  to  compare  and  contrast  it.  The  later  legends  T 
which  have  grown  around  it  are  surely  softenings  or 
poetic  adornments  of  the  native  tradition.  The  first 
chthonian  powers  that  were  worshipped  by  the  lake-side 
were  doubtless  in  many  things  very  unlike  the  sportive 
maiden  and  the  mourning  mother.  But  the  nature  of 
the  It^ends  which  grew  up,  the  analogy  of  the  Palici, 
the  very  fact  that  the  Greeks  came  to  look  on  the 
deities   of    the   place  aa   one   and   the   same  with   theii 
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own  kindly  goddesses^  may  lead  us  to  think  that  the 
deities  of  Henna  were  looked  on  as  kindly  powers  from  the 
b^^inning. 


AgTriom.  Far  less  famous  than  Henna  and  its  temple  was  a 
holy  place  in  a  Sikel  city  of  which  we  have  already 
made  some  casual  mention,  but  where  we  are  not  so 
much  inclined  to  see  the  survival  of  any  ancient  Sikel 
worship,  as  a  case  in  which  hellenized  Sikels  adopted 
Exploits  a  Greek  story  to  the  exaltation  of  their  own  city.  The 
in  Sicily,  exploits  of  Heraklds  in  Sicily  meet  us  in  many  quarters 
and  in  many  shapes^  and  in  many  of  them  we  have  to  con- 
sider how  far  our  seemingly  Greek  Herakles  may  be  truly 
a  Phoenician  Melkart.  We  may  perhaps  bring  ourselves 
to  see  him  in  that  character  at  the  foot  of  the  mount  of 
Eryx.  But  when,  after  his  doings  there,  he  comes  on  to 
the  site  that  was  to  be  Syracuse  ^  and  to  the  city  that  was 
already  Agyrium  ^,  we  see  that  this  part  of  his  travels  is 
merely  tacked  on  in  the  interest  of  the  Greek  and  the  Sikel 
city.  It  was  tacked  on  by  men  who  perfectly  well  under- 
stood the  relations  of  Greeks  and  Sikels  as  they  stood  in 
the  independent  times  of  Sicily.  The  story  seems  to  have 
been  an  explanation  of  some  local  pha^nomenon.  Not  far 
from  Agyrium  was  shown  the  likeness  of  the  feet  of  oxen 
stamped  in  the  hard  rock  as  in  wax^.  These  of  course 
were  the  oxen  of  Geryones.  The  men  of  Agyrium  kept 
a  feast  to  Herakles,  in  which  he  was  honoured  with 
worship  equal  to  that  of  the  gods  of  Olympos.  This 
worship  was  first  offered  to  the  hero  in  person,  and  he 
accepted  it  gladly  as  a  sign  of  his  coming  immortality; 
for  it  was  the  first  worship  of  the  kind  that  had  been 

*  Diod.  iv.  23. 

^  lb.  24 ;  t5i6y  ri  <rwi0fj  ya^ioBai  vtpl  tify  w6\tp  rw  *Ayvpiwaitfy, 
'  lb. ;  dZov  ydp  ovaijs  oitte  dvoOtv  Ttjs  w6Ktws  vrrpifdovs,  al  fiovs  Td  txvij 
Ka$iw€p  M  Kfipov  Tipos  dvennnvirro. 


Herakles 
at  Agy- 
rium. 


Feast  of 
Hdrakll^ 
and  lolaos. 


h6hAKL6s  at  AGYEniM. 


offered  to  him  *.  For  his  new  wordiippers  he  wrought 
benefits,  making  for  them  a  lake  before  their  city  which 
should  bear  his  name,  as  also  should  the  place  which  was 
marked  by  the  feet  of  his  oxen.  He  then,  in  a  fit,  it 
would  seem,  of  generous  and  friendly  memories,  dedicated 
temples  both  to  his  friead  lolaos  and  to  his  defeated 
enemy  Geryones.  Both  kept  their  honours  in  the  days 
of  Diodoros  *.  To  lolaos  the  youth  of  AgjTium  dedicated 
their  hair;  the  joint  feast  of  Herakles  and  his  chosen 
comnide  was  kept  year  by  year  with  horse-races  and 
athletic  games  ^.  To  these  were  added  rites  and  banquets 
whose  rules  breathed  the  spirit  of  the  Palici.  When  the 
hero  came  in  the  flesh  to  Agyrium,  bond  and  free  went 
forth  to  meet  him.  So  on  the  day  of  H^rakles  the  slave 
shared  in  all  things  as  the  equal  of  his  master'. 

This  tale,  we  may  be  sure,  is  practically  Greek.  Sikel 
Agj'riuni  did  not  devise  its  legend  of  Hfrakles  till  legends 
of  U£rakles  were  pretty  well  spread  throughoot  Sicily. 
But  the  kindly  provision  about  the  slaves  was  surely 
handed  on  from  some  native  worship.  And  the  same 
spirit  of  kindliness  may  be  seen  in  the  local  worship  of 
another  sanctuary  which  has  been  claimed  as  Phoenician, 
but  in  which  I  venture  to  see  yet  another  holy  place  of 
the  Sikel.     This  is  Hadranum,  the  seat  of  the  worship  of 

'  EKod.iT.  94:  tvTavTg-fifTifiiiSiistwlaitToii'OkviiirloaSioisi'ayTiyvpiai 
Hoi  twriait  Xaforpais,  tairtpicaTa  Toti?  f>ir/uiT^<»' j^pi^voifoffflt/aay^iTiakVpo^- 
SfX^/Kro'.  T&Ti  *pi/tBis  avnuHdinjvi  .  .  .  vo>i(crai  IjSri  Ti  ^□;i^av(ii>  t^i  iSa- 
nffi'oi,  wpoBiSixfo  ''^1  Ti\ovfilrai  inri  Taw  iyx'f^'''  '"'''  '•'«>"■*''  Bvulris. 

*  lb. ;  rifitvoi  Kathipaiatv  i^/hm  Tripvvtj,  t  fti'Xpi  rov  pw  r<>i4raj  iro^ 
Toit  iyxipi"'- 


•  lb.    He»dd.i 

■ama  iletailn.     At  Agyrim 
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ii«i 
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of  Uenkl«t.     Further  on 
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««iAr  II.  tlie  god  Hadrmns,  whose  nune  Irw  an  almiMt  witlioiit 
vhang^  in  tl>e  modem  Ademb.  The  att  has  heen  iboidy 
vpoken  oL  as  placed  on  that  loCtj  ledge  of  hiD  irhkh  lookB 
down  on  the  windings  of  Syinaithna  and  loob  np  to  the 
snows  of  jEtna.  For  the  god  and  his  temple  an  easy 
iim4tmuu»  84finitic  derivation  has  been  found.  Adnmmdech  the  god 
y.Mt.  of  Sejilian-aim^  or  some  deity  hearing  a  kindled  name,  has 

liM'n  translated  to  the  inland  Sicilian  height^.  Yet  one 
d<M*if  not  see  why  the  religions  mind  of  the  Sikel,  or  eren 
of  the  Sikan  before  him,  shoold  ncyt  have  been  eqnal,  on 
mii-h  li  H|K)t,  to  devising  a  fiie-god  of  his  own,  withont 
wi»ali«r  waiting  to  be  enlightened  by  Semitic  teachefs.  Fhcs- 
'  iiician  wares  may  well  enough  have  made  their  way  from 
I  he*  cfMst  to  the  inland  parts  of  the  island;  Phoenician 
ICihU  iin*  htw  likely.  There  seems  no  reaacm  to  look  on 
lliiilniiiUM  the  fire-god,  identified  with  the  Greek  He- 
|ilmiiil<Mt«,  M|x»ken  of  as  the  father  of  the  Fklici*,  as  any- 
tiling  liul  yot  another  of  those  powers  of  the  nnder- 
\HiiiM  uluMt*  worship  on  Sicilian  ground  was  the  natural 
fioil  of  I  ho  ))hy8ical  phenomena  of  the  land.  Placed  on 
a  \u\\i\{  uhirh  forms  a  more  prominent  object  and  one 
initio  lumittiuitly  in  viow  than  many  loftier  points,  close, 
111  fill  ii)t|umnuuv,  Xa^  the  snowy  sides,  the  fiery  top,  of 
.I'liim  huniiiclf.  no  \\\tuH>  could  be  better  suited  for  the 
tMiuilu4n>  x\(  u  nntivo  ^xl  of  fire.  The  helmed  and 
l(i«ntUhl    Itnilrauuii,  wioUling   his   spear ^,  may  also   have 

'  U.iUi*  vt  *t«,  .a;  ;'  t»  xi«\  MiNMii;  f(V  the  Phomidiui  origin  of  Hadnnos. 
M«'»'»*  v»  A<»»  l»4»  A  Ni^tmt.ii'  &r«»>^x1  "iiH  or  ^SH  wlioin  we  find  in  the 
^.  A  «i  ^.  I't.^i^nim  A\\x\  m  ih<t  unilutiful  ton  of  Sennacherib.  Miohiilii 
,|ii»  I'aU^^u  ,^  MNi%tK^«»Mm  uO^Sikd.    Ct  Bnmet  da  Pkvde,  464. 

-  r*, »  ^U.\.    |.   »»\;^.  4mJ  A|N|M^niU\  X. 

Ml*  (tM«^  ^lY'*^^*  ^^  V)i)U)vh  ,l^m.  12^  at  w6Xa  lumpdi  /i^,  fc^  82 
.»^  .«  Wv*tvv  /s,^  «N»>^»  •^««ft>#««t%^  «%«^^kMTa«  Ir  SXf  Si«cX<^  We 
li.-'-^iM^^  li« 41  .i  it<»  t^s^i.  tsV  i^iV^  ro  Ikfv.  He  appeaim  helmed  and 
V,  «kv|.4  «  »  M^Huiitf'v  «s^^•  «\('  MrHMAa  ^i^Riali^eof  Greek  Coins,  109; 
\\s  s\  \ .!»<  •  H».  *  .^v»  .^1  Jv»»  .** w  »Nit^x  ^jv  ji'^ H«in  to  fitda  ApoUAn«  Head 
^  llui  N  »m  (vvjk   U^k  4  u^«t>  ^s)  A«^.\i»«^  l^at  thej  art  all  of  Boouok  date. 


HADBANUS  AT  HADEANUM. 


;  a  WKT-god.     But  tJie  change  is  not  a  hard  one. 
Lfttm  Mars  himself  is  said  to  have  been  in  his  tirst  estate  It 
one  oE  the  powers  of  the  earth. 

As  we  read  the  story,  the  holy  place  of  Hadranus,  like 
the  holy  place  of  the  Palici,  was  at  first  simply  a  holy 
place,  in  whose  neighbourhood  a  city  arose  at  a  later  time. 
What  a  Sikel  prince  did  in  the  one  case  a  Greek  tyrant 
did  in  the  other ;  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Hadranum, 
a  city  dedicated  to  the  local  god,  n-as  a  work  of  the  elder 
Dionysios',  Yet  he  who  visits  the  spot  may  find  it  liard 
to  believe  that  there  was  not  a  Sikel  stronghold  here  in 
day*  earlier  than  his.  The  modem  town  ot  Ademb  stands, 
not  on  any  insular  or  peninsular  site,  but  on  a  point  where 
the  long  line  of  high  ground  throws  out  a  good  many 
small  spurs,  like  a  wall  with  its  supporting  towers.  And 
the  mount  of  fire  seema  to  rise  immediately  above  tlic 
home  of  the  god  of  fire.  The  modem  town  liaa  shrunk 
ap  tar  within  the  ancient  bounds ;  at  every  point  save  one 
it  Tnthdraws  from  the  edge  of  the  hill ;  the  Norman 
castle,  another  rectangular  keep  like  that  of  Patcm?i, 
holds  a  far  less  commanding  site,  standing  away  from  the 
brink  of  the  high  ground  and  even  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
present  town.  But  beyond  town  and  castle  may  still  be 
seen  the  remains  of  a  temple,  most  likely  that  of  Hadmnus, 
and  those  of  a  city  wall,  certainly  that  of  Hadranum.  The 
line  of  the  south-eastern  wall  can  be  traced  right  away  to 
one  of  the  most  commanding  spurs  of  the  hill,  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  wall  itself  remains,  both  there  and  at  points 
nearer  to  the  castle.  At  Hadranum  the  stones  of  wall  and 
castle  and  temple  are  of  course  cut  from  the  lava;  the 
house  of  the  fire-god  was  built  out  of  his  own  gifts.  As 
we  look  at  the  wall,  we  are  certainly  t«mpted  to  assign 


Townot 
Hkdranum 
foundeJ  by 
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CHAP.  II.  it  to  an  earlier  day  than  that  of  the  builder  of  the  wall  of 
Epipolai.  There  is  everywhere  more  or  less  of  a  rect- 
angular basement^  which  comes  out  most  strongly  in  the 
remains  of  the  tower  which  stood  on  the  brow  of  the  hiU. 
But  in  some  parts  the  rectangular  shape  is  very  rude,  and 
the  rest  of  the  wall  is  built  of  blocks  of  all  kinds  of  shapes 
most  irregularly  laid.  Hard  by  the  temple  a  statue  of 
Aphrodite  was  founds  a  goddess  whom  Greek  fancy  might 
couple  with  the  deity  of  the  spot,  whether  as  the  fire-god 
Hephaistos,  or  in  the  other  character  in  which  his  helmed 
effigy  may  have  caused  him  to  be  looked  on  as  a  form  of 
Ares.  But  it  is  hard  to  accept  the  local  belief  that  the 
columns,  not  even  monoliths^  of  the  so-called  Roman  Doric 
which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  head  church  of  Ademb  ever 
came  from  the  great  local  temjJe. 
Worship  of  The  town  of  Hadranum  flourished^  and  the  worship  of 
Hadranus  went  on,  far  into  the  days  of  Roman  rule.  Of 
that  worship  some  curious  details  have  come  down  to  us 
from  late  sources.  He  was  by  this  time  thoroughly 
identified  with  HSphaistos.  His  temple  could  now  be 
spoken  of  by  either  name  ^ ;  and  it  was  in  his  character  of 
Hadranus  that  HSphaistos  was  spoken  of  as  the  &.ther  of 
the  Palici.  This  last  piece  of  theogony  would  seem  to 
carry  Hadranus  back  to  the  earliest  stages  of  Sikel  religion. 
The  Sikels  must  have  known  ^tna  before  they  knew  the 
plain  of  Mensenum,  and  the  vaster  display  of  the  powers 
of  nature  would  take  its  religious  shape  sooner  than  the 
smaller.  In  the  days  of  Timoleon^  when  Hadranus  was 
revered  by  all  Sicily,  he  already  bore  his  spear  like  Ares  *. 
But  men  still  remembered  that  he  was  essentially  a 
local  power,  a  god  of  Sicily  and  of  the  hill  in  front  of 

^  We  have  two  accoants  in  ^ian*8  Historj  of  Atiimalw  (xi.  3,  20), 
one  under  the  name  of  Hadranas,  the  other  under  that  of  HdphaJBtoe*  He 
seems  not  to  have  known  that  he  was  speaking  of  the  same  person. 

^  See  p.  184,  note  3. 


THE    TEMPLE    OF    HADRANUS.  I^l 

,  a  god  in  short  of  the  elJor  people  of  the  land ',  chap.  H 
The  temple,  like  other  temples,  had  its  precinct  and  its 
eacred  grove ;  but,  as  hceanie  the  fire-god,  a  flame  never 
(juenched,  never  allowed  to  grow  dim,  blazed  for  ever  in 
his  holy  place  *.  The  god  himself  was  believed  to  appear 
in  person  to  his  devout  worshippers  ^,  and  he  showed  in 
all  its  fulness  the  gentle  and  kindly  nature  of  the  Sikel 
deity,  the  father  of  the  di\-ine  brethren  who  gave  shelter 
to  the  slave  *.  His  character  as  the  favourer  of  the  good  ^ho  dog 
and  the  punisher  of  the  evil  comes  ont  most  strongly 
in  the  wonderful  tale  of  the  thousand  trained  dogs  by 
which  his  temple  was  guarded.  The  presence  of  the  dog 
in  his  service  has  of  course  been  seized  on  in  order  to  carry 
htm  beyond  the  European  range*.  But  the  dog  has  hia 
place  in  the  worship  both  of  Rome  and  of  Macedonia"; 
and  the  dogs  of  Hadranus  appear,  not  as  hia  victims,  hut 
as  hLs  faithful  servants.  They  have  their  later  parallels 
in  the  dogs  that  guarded  the  shrine  of  the  martjT  of 
Canterbury  and  in  the  dogs  that  do  the  bidding  of  the 
charitable  monks  of  Saint  Bernard.  But  the  training  even 
of  these  last  Ju  hardly  equal  to  that  of  the  wonderful 
education  of  the  dogs  of  Hadranus.  They  had  thoroughly 
mastered  the  human  or  divine  power  of  discerning  good 

■  £lun,  E.  A.  li.  lo;  'Er  ZictAif  'ASpavis  ian  tiKis,  £is  \iy4i  Vn/iipi- 
JUi^of,  ni  tr  rj  Ti\ti  rairji  'ASfarnv  nan,  Jnix"'^""  fcujuwot. 

'  lb.  li.  i  ;  if  /tittji  TH  Zw(>.iirJ7  ■H^otob  ti^jotoi  i-tit,  col  lari  rtplBo- 
Aot  bH  SiySpa  UpA  tal  np  SaStariy  Tf  mi  Anoifi.'qTi/r.  Ha  CBo  hardly 
mcttn  thM  Ibere  vitu  a  rivnl  leuiple  at  InfitMi.  He  doulitleaa  nus  Airri) 
qnite  rsguely, 

'  lb.  xi.  lo:  TOW  3i  Irapryfi  tfnjclr  (rrcu  ToSror. 

'  lb.:  rdXAa  Sira  iwip  outoC  t-lyfi  [Nif^^Supot]  nal  orm  ipipaiiit  ian  md 
h  Toil  Sflofuvoii!  tiiittip   Tt  ipa  koI  tkiait,  liAAoTi  itaifitSa,     Unluokily 

'  Hulni  (a.  a.)  aenda  ua  to  MoTen>,  i.  40s  ;  but  Movers  (eudi  ui  book  to 
Argoa  lor  dog-ilajing  tbere,  tirrafirTii  lopn^,  u  it  ■ppurt  in  Atbfnaioi,  tii. 
5S,  more  fully  exrilained  by  KonOa,  Phot,  p.  I33, 

*  The  Roman  sturj  everybody  knowi;  but  lee  BpecUlly  J.I^dui,  De 
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CHAP.  n.  and  eviL  They  were  dogs  of  grmt  aiie  mnd  beauty,  sur- 
passing the  breed  of  Molottis  itadf  ^.  But  they  knew 
when  to  use  their  strength  and  when  to  foibear.  By  day, 
when  good  mea^  whether  stiangers  or  men  of  the  hmd, 
came  to  the  temjJe  and  the  grore,  the  mighty  beasts 
welcomed  them  with  whine  and  bound*.  But  he  that 
came  with  blood  on  his  hands  was  soxed  and  torn  in  pieces, 
while  the  man  of  unclean  life  was,  not  indeed  torn  in  pieces, 
but  drivai  away  from  the  hofy  place'.  By  night,  as 
guardians  of  the  temple,  the  faithful  beasta  tore  in 
pieces  any  who  came  to  rob^.  But,  as  its  guides,  they 
gently  led  thither  those  who  had  stumbled  and  lost 
thdr  way.  Nor  did  they  scorn  to  do  the  same  good 
o£Eice  to  harmless  drunkards,  having  first  dealt  out  to 
them  the  warning  chastisement  of  leaping  on  them  and 
tearing  their  clothes  to  bring  them  to  their  senses'. 
The  story  may  be  coloured,  but  it  at  least  points  to  some 
very  careful  and  successful  training  of  the  iogB  of 
Hadranus.  And  the  love  of  good  and  hatred  of  evil,  the 
power  of  discerning  the  two,  vested  at  one  place  in  a 
sacred  beast,  at  another  in  the  sacred  waters,  is  of  a  piece 
with  the  story  of  the  P^ci,  and  in  some  measure,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  with  the  waters  of  Kamarina.  When 
all  that  we  know  of  Sikel  gods  and  Sikel  worship  hangs 

^  i^ian,  zi.  ao ;  mVcs  tlah^  ^*pol,  »ol  oI5c  tfcpavtvnjpcf  adrov  gat  Xorpcir. 
orrct  ol,  hwfpaifiorrts  t6  «dAAof  ro^  MoVorrovt  cdpot  Mti  odr  tm^iy  ml  rd 
fUytOoSf  x^^^^^  ob  /ifiovs  toy  dpt$fM6w, 

'  lb.  3 ;  Tovs  fiiv  aoj^p6yws  Koi  aw  wphrti  re  ifia  ml  xA  ^npti/nos  It  rhv 
vtojy  teed  rd  AXaos  oi^c  aalvcvoi  Kai  alK&KKovciv,  oTa  tpiXw^pomnifttPol  rt  mi 
yrotpiiovrfs  ^vov.     Cf.  xi.  ao,  which  adds,  cfrc  c7cv  ^h<H  c?rc  Iwxx^m* 

'  lb.  3  ;  icLy  8i  tk  f  rets  x^^P^  l)^74*»  tovtot  fiir  Kti  S^btrowi  Hoi  d/tiff' 
aovcif  TOVS  3^  dWovs  tic  tivos  d/uXlat  (jicoyras  AMok&ffTOv  yJl»mr  Zdmownw. 

*  lb.  xi.  2o  ;  TOVS  8^  fi^v  wtipotfiivovs  \onrollivTtiv  itaawoHn  vucp^rora. 

'  lb. ;  vvKTcop  tk  rovs  fuBvoyrtu  ^Siy  xcd  a^aXXofjUrovs  card  ri^  dSdr  oOc 
iro/ivoTK  Jiucrjv  teai  i^ytn&vojv  fioXa  tvfurSn  dTOVfft,  wpoijyovfuitoi  h  rd  oUtuci 
ixdcTtp  Kol  Tory  filv  mpotvovyrofw  nii/upiay  dfueov<n»  loY^rrorrcu*  l^onySdn 
Tdp  ical  rijv  itrB^ra  a^ro£r  icarapprjyw^ai  koX  c»fp€¥i(ovav  h  rotfovmr 
airo6s. 
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>  strikingly  together,  why  shonlii  we  go  out  of  our  way   chap,  ig 
to  see  a  CanaanJte  Moloch  in  the  kindly  god  below  ^tua? 
The  et«mal  flame  burned  in  the  house  of  Sikel  Hadrauus, 
as  it  burned  in  the  house  of  Latin  Vesta ;  but  assuredly  no 
human  victim  ever  passed  through  the  fire  to  either. 

One  hardly  knows  whether  it  is  right  to  take  in  this 
place  even  the  slightest  glance  at  some  well-known  legends 
which  are  distinctly  Sicilian  in  the  locaJ  sense,  but  in  which 
it  would  be  rash  to  assert  that  even  the  faintest  trace  of 
native  tradition  lingers.  They  have  at  least  been  thoroughly 
made  the  play  of  Greek  fancy  at  various  times.  In  the  tale  Lo^nd  of 
of  Akis  and  Galateia  the  Homeric  Kyklflps  appears,  neither  tei„_  'and 
as  the  forger  of  thunderbolts  nor  the  builder  of  walls ;  ^''^TP''*- 
but  as  once  more  the  giant  shepherd  of  the  Odyssey.  He 
occupies  his  Sicilian  quarters,  on  the  coast  between  KatanS 
and  \asoa.  He  is  the  lover  of  the  Nereid  Galateia,  whose 
name,  Homeric '  and  Hesiodic  ^,  has  clearly  been  suggested 
by  the  flocks  of  the  giant.  His  rival  Akis,  whom  the  The  rim 
nymph  in  most  versions  prefers  tfl  him,  he  crushes  as  he 
crushed  the  companions  of  Odysseus,  and  from  the  blood 
of  the  victim  flows  the  small  and  cold  stream  which  bore 
hb  name,  a  name  which  has  been  handed  on  to  the  modem 
Acireale  and  Aci  del   Castello^.      A  short-lived   stream 

'  In  Ihe  list  or  Neroida  in  tho  Diad  (Kviii.  45)  Gahlein  is  one  of  the 
iiw  thnt  hnve  itn  epithet,  and  har  ejiithat  is  oae  which  nwnkeos  more 
enriosity  »boat  iya/Amii  TaAiTfia  thun  about  'AWi;  flowmt  »iid  (inXpinifiO! 
'AfiiSiia,  Tba  higher  criticism  might  "ag-ijest  that  the  lict  WM  not  drawn 
np  till  the  fwDS  of  Galateia  had  been  more  apread  abroad  than  thai  vf  her 

*  Heaiod.  Theog.  150,  where  she  ii  only  limits. 

"  Dom  fagit  agroitem  vioIonLt  peatorls  iram, 

In  leiiuea  Uquefaotni  aqua*  evaiiit  et  hoatem, 

Et  tJbi  vi(^trioeni,  Galatea,  vmmiscnit  undam." 
Tin  DJlSph    tells  the  itory  hetselF  with  much  detail  in  Ovid,  Met.  liil. 
Kt  et  ■e4q.    To  lome  the  words  "  puoiceus  color  "  might  auggeNt  genea- 
kglM  or  stymologiea  at  least  lees  oat  of  place  than  aome  that  we  (hall 
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n.  making  its  way  from  oat  of  a  volcanic  hUaboikrom^  it  might 
well  seem  to  flow  from  beneath  the  rock  which  the  giant 
hurled  at  his  rival.  Theokritos  and  Ovid  have  told 
the  stoiy^  each  in  his  own  fashion,  and  the  learned 
Roman,  an  observant  Sicilian  traveller,  has  not  unnatorally 
brought  in  a  greater  store  of  local  notices  than  the  native 
poet  of  Sicilian  shepherds^.  Lucian  too  has  made  the 
tale  the  subject  of  a  sportive  dialogue '.  But  the  most 
unexpected  version  is  that  which  is  as  old  as  Timaios, 
and  to  which  Appian,  after  weighing  many  tales  which  he 
thought  fabulous,  gave  a  solemn  assent'.  Here  Poly- 
phf'mos  is  not  scorned  by  the  nymph — even  hostile  versions 
allow  that  at  the  time  of  his  wooing  he  was  young  and 
still  had  an  eye^.  But  the  relations  between  the  two 
grow  into  matter  of  the  gravest  ethnological  import,  and 
Sicily,  the  land  into  which  so  many  nations  have  swarmed, 
lH>oomc8  itself  a  land  from  which  nations  go  forth  to  seek 
now  homes.  To  Polyphemos  and  Gralateia  were  bom  three 
s*>ns.  Koltos,  Illyrios,  and  Galas,  who  set  forth  from  their 
ualivo  island  to  rule  over  the  nations  which  took  their 
n,i«u^  fTv>m  them  *.   We  need  hardly  stop  to  comment,  save 

^><«fs'  ^v  .Vii««  ot*«  nuiT  mArk,  is  liere  ^  Symsthias  bertM."  He  u  (750) 
«Nv  >v*c  .'<'  I  Aiitt  F^uttu* — in  vluck  it  is  jast  povible  thsi  a  Sikel  tradition 
¥'-v  ^  ^^^^v'-.    4ktivl  *&  «iMilT  ttUbiie  ttjinph  Sjiiuethisu 

>^wr    V,*4.  vv.  7^) :  uy.  i^  brings  in  the  story  with  a  good  deal  of 
)s«  ,>k'v^^  i^V^'^^      Tbw'krtcs  ^Ti.  6  and  xii.)  had  no  such  need. 

\ '  iSf  ^>'<*«  ^,»(*  3^  l{>«<i\.iM  tSbuLVoTM^  vhae  Galateia  is  lev  stem  than 
.  « ««w  wi^wita.     llK/nr  ii»  a  ^^iM^taphieal  pietttre  in  §  a  ;  «M/ia£r«tfr  wtnl 


1 "    ^" 

i.\\.  .  *   v\u   'S.VW    Mte^   ^«w  ^c«<^«ift  ^lAdB^  mi.  4f^  iwr  <i'«^ 
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ponibly  to  aek  wbether  some  dim  thouglit  of  the  colonies   chap.  uI 
planted  by  Dionysios  on  and  near  the  Illyrian  coast  were  | 

at  all  in  the  mind   oE  the   inventor  of  this  wonderful  ] 

genealogy.  I 

Sicilian  history  is  more  eoncemed  with  a  casual  frag-  Tenion  gjj 
Kent,  which  may  be  a  mere  rationalizing  explanation,  hut 
in  which   some  local  fact  or  tradition  may  possibly  lurk. 
Douris  of  Samoa  held  that  the  story  of  the  love  of  Poly-  i 

ph^mos  for  Galateia  arose  out  of  the  existence  of  a  temple  I 

which   the  shepherd  enriched  by  the  milk  of   his   flocke 
built  to  the  honour  of  the  Nereid.     This  comes  by  way  P»em  of 
of  rebuke  to  the  less  learned  poet  Philosenos,  the  guest  xenoe. 
of  Dionysios,  whose  mind,  seemingly  not  given  to  anti- 
quarian research,  could,  in  the  poem  which  he  devoted  to 
Galateia,  think  of  nothing  leas  common-place  than  a  love-  I 

story'.     To  us  perhaps  the  mention  of  the  temple  suggests  i 

some  fellow-feeling  with  Douris.     Where  did  it  stand  ?  I 

Somewhere  near  ^tna ;  that  is  all.  Now  the  vanished 
cities  of  Euboia  and  KallipoHs  were  somewhere  in  this 
region.  If  we  had  any  records  of  them  surviving,  one 
might  possibly  find  traces  of  some  local  worship  of  the 
local  stream  into  which  the  Hellenic  fancy  had  worked  in 
the  two  Homeric  names. 

Toll  SfXrur  vol  "IXXvpiuiy  Kol  raXariif  )ttyoiiii'av.  H  uppcarn  from  the 
Etjftii.  Magn.  in  roAoria  that  the  veraimi  which  Appian  preferred  i«  u  old 
M  Tlrovoa.  roAnria  X^V^  ovofuta^.  &t  ^n  Tl/iaint,  iri  TaXaroB. 
KmAbtdi  «1  raXan'ot  uIdC.  The  EtjiDotogie  t  wu  clearl;  tbiiiktng;  only  of 
the  Aiiutie  TaXarla. 

'  Tbe  lTS(,-nient  (43,  C.  MQller,  li.  ^Ig)  comas  from  a  scholiait  on 
Theokritoa ;  ioBpls  ^ijaiv.  Si^  n}v  Tur  Spt/i/iATay  wokintKi)$uat  «aj  tou 
^ifAarTn  tifvaaeStu  [n<Aiifitiiwr]  tipir  ly  A'ri^  rf  VaKarilif.  tiKiltyor 
S)  rir  KuA^fuov  tutttitiiaayrn,  mi  fij  Svrafiiror  itnrDijaat  ■rip'  alriai-,  ira- 
wXAaiu,  Eti  TtoXi^iiot  ^pa  TaXartlas.  Of  Philoxenm,  bii  presence  in  Sicil; 
and  bu  poem  on  Galateia,  donbtlew  the  wiiroe  from  which  many  lirow, 
we  ih»U  hear  ngnio.  The  Ule  ii  thna  curried  back  to  the  ilaya  of  Diony- 
■ia*.     Wh&t  in  Ibe  emit  force  of  builrling  ■  temple  tr  Aititj  (of.  Diod.  >l.  1 

)6,  of  GsIAd,  where  the  pbrue  u  imrd  t^v  Almiy)  1  Did  Philoxenod  or 
DoBri»  «wrf  bftek  inj  of  the  towna  ealled  XtoA  to  mjthicsl  times!  J 
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oHAp.  n.  The  stoiy  of  Poljrphemos  and  GalafceiA  is  pat  by  Theo- 
^^^^  kritos  into  the  moatii  of  Daphnis,  as  the  story  of  Daphnis 
himself  is  pat  into  tiie  month  of  Thyrsis^  Others  pat 
Daphnis  in  an  age  when  Aids  had  not  yet  become  a  riyer*. 
His  tale  too^  from  whatever  soorce  it  came,  was  old 
enough  to  be  recorded  in  the  Sicilian  History  of  Timaios^ 
His  name  is  palpably  Greek;  bat  the  shqpherd  of  the 
Heraian  mountains,  then  clothed  with  a  greater  wealth  of 
trees  than  they  have  now,  is  at  least  Sikel  in  his  dwelling- 
place^.  Founder,  we  are  told^  of  the  craft  of  the  bacolic 
poets  ^^  he  won  the  love  of  a  nymph^  whose  name  is 
variously  given  *.  Warned  that  fedthlessness  to  her  would 
be  punished  with  blindness^  he  falls  a  victim  to  the  wiles 
of  a  daughter  of  a  prince  of  the  land^.  The  vengeance  of 
his  earlier  mistress  overtakes  him^  and  in  some  versions 
His  trans-  it  takes  a  harder  form  than  had  been  threatened.  He 
by  Cepha-  falls  from  a  rock  in  his  blindness ;  he  is  himself  changed 

Icedium. 

^  Theok.  vi.  5,  i.  65.    Thynis  is  oi£  Atrvtu,  and  speaks  of  "AciSof  {^3r 

'  So  says  Nymphoddros  of  Syracnse,  as  corrected  in  Fr.  a  (C.  Mttller,  iL 
376,  cf.  Ebert.  Diss.  Sic  aSo) ;  Vvfupidapot  iv  r^  Uipi  SurcAiat  tfav/«a(o/c^iwr 
<l>ijaly  Sri  lirt  Adtp¥i9os  *Akis  woraftds  SiivcA/or  olic  j|r. 

'  Diod.  iv.  84  (see  above,  p.  70)  ;  Ik  ravrff  8i  rj  X^P9  ffvrayKtlas  9iv9p«m 
otitrrjt  Btotrptwovt,  Koi  VvfufMis  d\aovt  iofUiUvov,  fjLv$okoycwrt  ytpvrj$ffw€u  riw 
6yofM(6fi€yoy  Ad<l>yiy,  *EpfAov  /iiv  /va2  yvfupijs  vlby,  Aw6  82  rov  wX!^9ovt  Mat 
TTJs  wviey6TrfTot  rrjt  ^pvotUyrjt  li&ipyrfs  i/yofi&a^ai  A&(p¥ty,  .Lilian,  Y.  H.  x.  18 ; 
rcx^^vra  8i  iMrtOrjytu  h  ^id(f>v^. 

*  Timaios,  4  (C.  MUller,  i.  193),  preserved  in  the  Erotica  of  Ptothenioe 
(29)  ;  fiovieokSry  icard  tijy  Atryrfy  x^rfuzr^  re  «a2  Bipovt  l^pa^kn,  I  prefor 
the  less  obvious  geoj^raphy  of  Dioddros.  In  i^ian  hia  cows  are  aiateri  to 
the  oxen  of  Hdlios. 

^  Diod.  iv.  84 ;  ipvati  91  9i€up6p^  vp^  tifUk^iaw  mxofityfiiUycVf  l^cvpcd^ 
t6  fiovnokin6y  woirifia  ical  fiikos,  t  /Uxpi  'roC  yw  ffard  ri^  SorcAlor  nryx^ysi 
iiafiiyoy  iy  dtrodox^* 

*  Diod6ro8  gives  her  no  name.  Timaios  calls  her  Eehenals.  .£UaB 
(V.  H.  X.  18)  waxes  eloquent  over  the  beauty  of  Daphnis.  In  -another  Ten^ 
siun  he  was  the  ip^fityof,  not  the  son,  of  Hermds. 

^  So  both  Timaios  and  Dioddroe.  The  seducer  is  in  Umaios  /Abl  r»r 
icard  Hiy  Si4rcX(av  fiacikiScay,  The  phrase  might  be  thought  to  oome  fimn 
the  court  of  the  second  Hierdn,  which  Timaios  barely  lived  to 
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0  a  rock ;   his  Etonj  likeneea  was  said  to  abide,  far  away   ohaf.  n^  I 
from  his  native  hilb,  on  the  Sikel  coast  of  the  northern 
eea,  hard  by  the  headland  of  Cephalccdium'. 

In  tales  like  this  it  is  just  possible  that  some  native 
tradition    may   linger,    however   tricked  out   it   may   be 
by  the  lively  fancy  of  the  Greek.     At  all  events  Greek 
fancy  amused   itself   by  atta(.-liing   tales   to   spots  whieh 
are   essentially   Sikel    and   which    play   no    part   in   the 
Hellenic    history    of    the    island.      Even    Galateia    and  Sikel«  out  1 
Dapbnis  thus  become  witnesses  to  the  way  in  which  the  °     °'^-   \ 
Sikel  lived  on,  influenced  by  the  Greek  and  influencing 
him   in   turn,  till   the   distinction   between   the   two   al- 
together died  out.     And  we  must  furtlier  remember  that 
the  Sikel   people  were   not  confined  to  the  one  land  to 
which  they  gave  their  name,  and  that  we  may  fairly  look 
for  signs  of  Sikel  custom  and  religion,  not  only  in  Sicily, 
bat  also  in  the   neighbouring  land  where  we  know  that 
Sikels  once  dwelled.    Of  this  we  have  at  least  one  distinct 
witness.     In  the  Italian  Lokroi,  treacherously  founded  by  Sikel 
Greeks  at  the  cost  of  Sikels,  many  traces  of  Siket  custom  [1,^  Italian 
and  Sikel  religion  are  recorded  to  have  lived  on '.     In  this  ^^^'■ 
special  case  the  cause  is  said  to  have  been   because  the 
iettlers  at  Lokroi,  unable  to  claim  an  acknowledged  metro- 

'  Senfioii  »d  Md.  xiii.  68,  We  here  get  other  ii»mea  both  for  ths 
njmpb  >sd  her  rival.  Whiil  rullowi  is  of  more  local  imponancc  ;  "  ab  irata 
Ofinpha  amatrice  lomiiubu*  orbatui  eat,  deinile  ;.iu)  Upidem  venui :  Dam 
^Hul  Cephmlaxlitanuia  op[iidam  laium  dicitiir  ewe,  quod  farmam  faominu 
cwtendat." 

But  what  luggested  Ceplialcediamfor  one  who  could  hava  found  several 
roeka  ne&rer  fail  birth-place? 

■  Pol.  lii.  £  ;  atroi  lail  nKtlai  rSit  SimkviSjv  IBSit  npoAo^Jmi  iia  rd 
pfUr  s&THi  niT^o*  irwipx"-*'  '^'  reaaoD  given  is  bccaaie  of  the  origin  of 
tlieldknaaiiwha  vereuiil  to  be  a  gang  of  runaway  tlave«  and  the  like,  who 
ttad  eairiad  with  them  a  nomber  of  well-born  vomen.  One  must  auppote 
Ihat  Uiia  Sikel  origin  of  the  Lokrian  oustoins  was  mntter  of  local  beliaf. 
Tlw  Sikela  of  Sicily  were  lurely  too  thuroughly  hellaniied  in  Polybioi 


«  him  (o  have  m 


inferenoea  frooi  hia  o' 


a  obaervatioD 
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CHAP.  n.  polls  in  any  Oreek  city^  had  no  ancestral  onstoniB  of  their 
own.  But  the  like  must  have  been  the  case  eveiywhere; 
it  was  the  case  in  every  Greek  settlement ;  the  Oreek  in 
distant  lands  never  kept  himself  altogether  pure  from  the 
influence  of  his  barbarian  neighbours  ^.  Least  of  all  cotdd 
this  ever  have  been  the  case  in  Sicily;  the  faot  that  the 
Sikel  could  take  in  so  much  from  the  Oreek  would  of  itself 
show  that  the  Oreek  also  took  in  something  from  tiie 
Sikel.  In  short  we  have  seen  already,  and  we  shall  see 
yet  further  as  we  go  on^  that  the  history  of  the  Sikels  is 
no  small  part  of  the  history  of  the  island  which  was 
Sidly  specially  theirs.  It  was  not  without  fitness  that  the  island 
XtMXku  bore  their  name  and  not  that  of  any  other  of  its  inhabitants^ 
that  it  changed  from  Sikania  to  Sikelia  and  did  not  change 
again.  The  Oreek-speaking  people  for  whom  Cicero  pleaded 
must  have  been  made  up  of  many  elements  strangely  un- 
like each  other ;  but^  if  heads  could  have  been  counted^  the 
Foslonof  Sikel  element  must  have  outnumbered  every  other.  A 
Sikeb.  people  in  their  peculiar  position,  in  their  peculiar  stage  of 
culture^  supplied  better  materials  for  fusion  with  the  Hellenic 
settlers  than  either  men  in  a  ruder  state  or  men  who  were, 
like  the  Phoenicians,  representatives  of  an  alien  civilization. 
The  Sikel  became  Greek  with  none  to  step  in  between  him 
and  the  Greek ;  we  may  suspect  that  the  carrying  out  of 
the  work  over  the  rest  of  the  island  was  in  many  places 
the  result  of  the  rule  of  Rome.  Everywhere  the  Roman 
carried  Greece  with  him;  but  Sicily  came  into  his  hands 
as  a  Greek  land,  in  which  Greek  was  the  element  to 
be  encouraged  and  extended.  But  it  was,  we  may  be 
sure,  no  small  help  in  the  work  that  the  Greek  had  had 
the  Sikel,  first  for  an  unwilling  and  then  for  a  willing, 
learner. 

'  Thii  !•  well  enlaiged  on  by  Grote,  iiL  234,  492 ;  'w*  53,  66. 
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{  5.     Tie  Elymlaitt. 
The  third  among  thoee  races  of  Sicily  with  which  we  are  The  Elj- 
concemed  at  this  stage  differs  from  both  Sikang  and  Sibels  """^ 
in  the  nature  of  the  awoiints  which  we  have  of  their  several 
origins.     The  little  that  we  know  of  Sikans  and  Sikels  ie 
strictly  traditional ;  that  is,  it  comes  from  a  source  trnst- 
worthy  in  its  own  nature,  though  not  a  little  liable  to 
be  corrupted.     The   origin  of  the  Jilymians  comes  within  Tlieir 
the  range  of  Itgend,  and  that  kind  of  legend  which  always  \^^ 
eavonrs  of  deliberate  invention.     Their  claim  to  be  sprung  ""P"' 
from  a  mixed  settlement  of  Trojans  and  Phokians  after  the 
fall  of  Ilios'  is  a  story  of  qnite  another  kind  from  the  story 
of  the  Sikels  crossing  the  strait  on  their  rafts  three  hundred 
years  before  the  coming  of  the  Greeks  into  Sicily.     Every 
tale  which  connecte  the  origin  of  any  city  or  people  with 
the  Trojan  story  is  at  once  marked  as  suspicious.     It  is  Stwpiciom 
not  only  suspieious — we  might  say  something  more — as  a  ofnil 
matter  of  fact ;  it  awakens  a  strong  suspicion  of  deliberate  7^'" 
invention.     The  Trojan  story  was  the  common  resort  of 
cities  whose  foimdation  was  known  not  to  be  of  yesterday, 
but  which  had  no  undoubted  badges  of  connexion  with  any 
elder  Greek  city.     When  a   city  had  no   acknowledged 
Theokles  or  Archias  to  point  to,  nothing  was  easier  than  to 
claim  one  of  the  wandering  heroes  &s  its  founder.   If  a  city 
chose  to  Bay  that  it  was  founded  by  Aineias  or  Odysseus, 
who  could  disprove   it?     Those  heroes  sailed  into  every 
part  of  the  world,  and  either  of  them  might  have  left  a 
settlement  behind  him  anywhere.     That  the  Elymians  of  Different 


I 


cycle  and  claimed  a  descent  partly  Trojan,  partly  Greek, " 
showed  either  that  they   had  no  clear  tradition  of  jtheir 
origin  or  else  that  they  had  wilfully  corrupted  it.     This  is 
true  even  of  the  earlier  and  simpler  version  of  the  story 


'  Thoe.  y\.  1 


See  Appendix  XIL 
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CHAP.  u.  which^  as  we  have  just  said,  makes  the  sapposed  Trojans 
of  Sicily  flee  from  Troy  after  the  Aehaian  capture.  The 
story,  in  its  first  shape,  may  or  may  not  have  brought  in 
the  name  of  Aineias ;  the  words  of  Thncydides  are  too  few 
to  tell  us  whether  it  did  or  not.  But  when  we  oome,  as  we 
presently  shall,  to  the  elaborate  stories  in  later  writers, 
which  make  the  Elymians  of  Sicily  a  Trojan  settlement 
earlier  than  the  Aehaian  capture^  we  shall  see  the  stamp  of 
distinct  invention  yet  more  clearly.  And  alongside  of  these 
we  have  to  deal  with  another  set  of  legends  in  which  we 
hear  nothing  about  Troy,  but  in  which  we  may  suspect  that 

Legend  of  both  Greek  and  Phcenician  elements  are  minfirled.     We 

Hdimklte 

at  Eryx.  bave  already  heard  of  Herakles  at  Eryx^,  and  all  mythical 
chronology  gives  him  precedence  over  any  one  who  sailed 
away  from  burning  Uios.  The  tale  of  earUer  Trojan 
settlement  is  plainly  inserted  to  get  over  this  chronological 
difficulty. 

As  a  statement  of  &ct,  the  Trojan  origin  of  the  Elymians 
seems  to  come  one  degree  nearer  to  history  than  the  story  of 
Herakles  coming  to  Er}rx  with  the  oxen  of  O^ryon^.  In 
Compui-  truth  it  is  one  degree  further  off.  The  l^^nd  of  H£rakl£s 
stories.  grew  in  the  way  that  l^ends  do  grow,  a  way  in  which 
there  certainly  is  small  regard  for  truth,  but  in  which  there 
is  no  conscious  assertion  of  &lsehood.  The  claim  to  a 
Trojan  origin  might  be  equally  made  without  any  feeling 
of  guilty  falsehood ;  but  it  was  direct  invention  as  dis- 
tinguished from  mythical  growth.  As  statements  of  fact, 
both  stories  go  for  nothing.  But  both  may  be  instructive 
as  telling  us  something  of  the  circumstances  and  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  people  among  whom  such  tales 
arose.  And  it  is  certain  that  the  existence  of  both  tales 
had  a  practical  effect  on  the  course  of  Sicilian  history.    We 

^  On  the  accounts  in  Lykophrdn  and  Dionysioe,  see  Appendix  XII. 
*  See  above,  p.  iSa.    On  the  legend  of  H^raklte   in  DiodOros,    see 
Appendix  XII. 
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!  Bee  tliat  the  belief  that  Heraklca  had  made  Eryx  his   . 
own  led  to  real  enterprises  on  the  part  of  men  of  Herakleid  •- 
birth  to  win  back  the  lands  of  their  divine  forefather '.    And  st 
the  fact  that  the  people  of  Segesta.  claimed  to  be  ehtldren 
of  Troy  had  important  effects  when  others  who  claimed  to 
be  children  of  Troy  came  to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  Sicily, 
Their  Trojan   origin  stood  them — or  their  Buceessors — in 
g^ood  Bt«ad  at  the  hands  of  their  Roman  kinsmen.    And  in  a 
certain  sense  the  claim  of  kindred  was  well  founded.    That 
is  to  say,  the  same  line  of  thought  was  at  work  in  the 
Latin  and  in  the  Elymian  legend.     Neither  could  have 
arisen  till  the  tale  of  Troy  and  that  aftergrowth  of  it  whieh 
grew    into    the  tale  of   the  wanderings    of    Aineias  were 
widely  spread  and  fully  accepted  far  beyond  the  immediate 
Hellenic  range.     The  claim  of  the  Elymians  to  a  direct  A 
Greek  connexion,  through  wandering  Phokians  joining  with  „ 
the  Trojan  settlers,  most  likely  came  later.     It  belongs  to  "' 
times  when  Segesta  and  Eryx  had  been  brought  within  the 
direct  range  of  Greek  inHuenee  in  Sicily  itself. 

Who  the  Elymians  were  1  will  not  pretend  to  say  ae  a  T 
matter  of  mere  guess-work.  When  Pausanias  calls  t\ 
Phrygians '',  it  is  simply  the  Trojan  story  in  another  shape. 
It  IB  as  when  Euripides  and  a  crowd  of  other  writers  call 
the  men  of  IHos  itself  Phrygians.  It  is  easy  to  connect 
the  Elymian  name  with  the  Elam  of  the  East;  it  would 
be  no  less  easy  to  connect  either  or  both  with  the  Elimiotis 
of  Macedonia  or  the  Elymia  of  Arkadia  ^.  Once  more, 
all  Boch  mere  likenesses  of  name  go  for  nothing,  unless 
they  are  supported  by  some  strong  corroborative  eWdence. 
The  Elymians  were,  in  the  Greek  sense,  barbarians.  The  T 
alleged  Greek  intermixture  was  either  so  little  believed  or  bi 


I  See  Appendix  XII. 

'  T.  15,  1.     See  Ap|>endix  XII. 

■  See  Xen.  Hell,  r,  i.  38,  vi.  5. 13,  for  Ibe  Macedoniui  ftod  tKe  Arkuluii 

tymlB.    The  Utter  seeiai  to  be  mentioned  nowhere  else. 
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CHAP.  n.  was  held  to  be  so  slight  as  not  to  take  them  oat  of  that 
class ^  But  they  are  barbarians  who  stand  alone;  thej 
are  not  Sikan ;  thej  are  not  Sikel ;  they  are  not  Phoeni- 
cian. Setting  aside  one  story — ^perhaps  not  without  a 
meaning — which  brings  them^  as  well  as  Sikans  and 
Sikels^  out  of  Italy  ^,  there  is  nothing  to  tell  us  whence 
Likeness  of  they  came.  If  we  are  driven  to  make  guesses  out  of  mere 
elsewhere,  likeness  of  name^  it  is  easier  to  pass  from  Sicily  to  Mace- 
donia or  Arkadia  or  from  Macedonia  or  Arkadia  into  Sicily 
than  it  is  to  reach  Sicily  &om  Upper  Asia.  Of  the 
language  of  the  Elymians  we  have  no  certain  remains 
beyond  a  strange^  perhaps  barbarian,  case-ending  which 
has  made  its  way  into  coins  which  are  in  every  other 
respect  Greek  '.  With  no  better  evidence  than  this,  it  is 
safest  to  confess  that  a  comer  of  Sicily  was  held  by  a 
people  of  imcertain  origin,  of  whom  we  can  only  say  that 
they  were  neither  Sikan  nor  Sikel,  neither  Greek  nor 
Phoenician,  but  that  they  were  largely  brought  within  the 
range  of  both  Greek  and  Phoenician  influences. 

On  one  point  alone  we  may  perhaps  risk  a  g^ess,  not 
indeed  at  chronology  in  days  when  there  is  no  reckoning 
of  time,  but  at  the  mere  order  of  settlement.  We 
can  hardly  suppose  that  the  Elymians  were  an  earlier 
people  than  the  Sikans,  driven  into  a  comer  by  the  Sikans. 
They  are  &r  more  likely  to  have  been  colonists  in  the 
strictest  sense,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Phoenicians  and 
the  Greeks.  That  is,  they  were  strangers  from  some  other 
land,  who  found  a  comer  which  the  Sikans  had  failed  to 
occupy  or  from  which  they  could  be  driven  out.  That 
comer  is  one  of  the  real  comers  of  Sicily,  its  north-western 

^  They  are  not  only  called  $dp0apoi  in  Thuoydides*  list,  vi  2,  bat  Nikias 
in  v.  II  speaks  ol  h  XixtKUf  'E7c<rrcuoi,  dySpc;  fidpfiapm.    To  be  sore,  it 
was  just  then  his  object  to  make  them  of  as  little  acooont  as  might  be. 
'  Quoted  by  Dionysios  from  Hellanikos.    See  Appendix  XIL 
'  On  the  last  theory  of  all  on  this  head,  put  forth  since  this  was  written, 
I  shall  say  something  in  Appendix  XII. 


The 
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corner;  the  Elymian  territory  lay  partly  on  the  northern  chap.  h. 
and  partly  on  the  western  side  of  the  iBland.  That  the  CmIo11»- 
modem  CasteUamare,  on  its  own  deep  bay,  represents  the  im,an  of 
ancient  haven  of  Segesta  there  seems  no  reasonable  doubt,  Sogesl*,   J 

And  if  so,  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  rest  of  the  north-west  I 

coast  of  Sicily  belonged  to  the  Elymian  sea-board,  in  other  I 

words  that  no  settlement  of  any  other  people  came  between  I 

the  haven  of  Segesta  and  the  ha-ven  of  Eryx,     In  truth  I 

there  was  nothing  to  lead  to  any  such  settlement.     The  m 

coast  is  rocky  and  nearly  barbourlcss,  and  no  town  of  any  ■ 

size  seems  ever  to  have  arisen  on  or   near  it.     Hykkara  I 

was  a  Sikan  neighbour  to  the  east  of  the  port  of  Segesta ;  I 

Motya  was  a  Phoenician  neighbour  to  the  south  of  the  I 

port  of  Erys.     But  who  shall  dare  to  guess  in  what  order  I 

Eryi    became    Eljinian    and    Motya    Pbcenieian  ?     It    is  I 

enough  if  we  hold  that  the  Sitan  was  there  before  either,  I 

even  if  we  believe  that  Hykkara  was  not  among  the  points  I 

where  he  first  fixed  himself.  fl 
The  chief  of  Elymian  cities  was  ever  Segesta,  but  the  Erji.       1 

crown  of  the  Elymian  territory  was  the  sacred  mount  of  I 

En-x.     The  voyager  from  Palermo  to  Trapani,  as  he  turns  I 

to   the  south  and   enters   the  western  sea  oi   Sicily,  sees  I 

its  huge  mass  as  the  chief  object  in  his  view.     Its  vast  I 

balk  slopes  up,  with  one  break  only  on  the  western  side,  I 

to  the  single  summit  once  crowned  by  the  city  and  temple,  I 

and  still  crowned  by  the  modem   town  which  represents  I 

them.     And  Eryx  soars  yet  more  proudly  through  its  con-  I 

tnst  with  the  low  peninsula  stretching  into  the  sea  in  face  I 

of  it,  the  peninsula  on  which  -rose  the  town  which  was  to  I 
be  its  haven.     That  peninsula,  which,  from  its  sickle-like  Drep«a». J 

shape,  took  on  Greek  lips  the  name  of  Drepanon  or  Drepana,  I 

will   be  found  by  him   who   walks  the  streets  of  modem  I 

Trapani  to  rise  enough  above  the  &ca  to  furnish  a  elope  on  I 

either  side.     But  in  the  approach  by  sea  the  buildings  of  I 

the  town  seem  to  float  upon  the  watet«,  like  Venice  itself.  I 
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oHAP.  u.  Lying  dose  to  the  foot  of  Eryx^  with  the  lofty  islands  of 
Aigousa  shutting  in  the  view  behind  it^  the  aspect  of 
Drepana  is  more  striking  than  it  could  have  been  in  any 
other  place.  What  was  its  history  ?  Little  as  we  know  of 
the  mysterious  race  that  held  Segesta^  we  know  at  least 
what  manner  of  sites  they  chose  for  their  cities.  They  are 
sites  which  help  to  prove  the  early  date  of  their  settlement 
in  Sicily.  They  are  not  such  as  either  the  Phoenician  or 
The  Ely-  the  Greek  would  have  chosen.  The  Elymian  settlers  had 
™**"  '^'  clearly  not  learned  to  love  the  sea.  Of  their  two  sites 
neither  is  on  the  sea-shore.  Both  indeed  stand  within 
sight  of  the  sea;  one  of  them  is  very  near  to  it;  both  in 
aftertimes  had  havens  on  its  shore ;  but  we  may  doubt 
whether  they  had  havens  from  the  beginning.  We  may 
suspect  that  Drepana  did  not  become  the  haven  of  Eryz 
till  ages  after  Eryx^  town  and  temple^  had  come  into 
being. 
Seffetta  The   two    absolutely  certain  Elymian    sites   are  well 

^^*  contrasted  with  one  another.  For  the  centre  of  Elymian 
power  a  site  was  chosen  at  once  conspicuous  within  its 
own  bounds  and  shrouded  from  the  outer  world.  For 
the  outpost  of  the  race  in  the  &ce  of  mankind^  for 
their  hill-fortress  looking  over  land  and  sea^  they  chose 
a  site  which  might  seem  to  have  received  a  charge 
from  nature  to  make  itself  renowned  by  illustrious  deeda 
Of  these  two  settlements  everything  suggests  that  the 
inland  S^^esta  was  the  elder.  The  founders  of  Eryx 
indeed  neglected  what^  according  to  all  Oreek  and  Phoeni- 
cian ideas,  was  a  most  tempting  site  in  the  peninsula  of 
Drepana^  and  preferred  to  place  their  city  on  the  top  of  a 
KeUtions  huge  mountain.  Still  Eryx  stands  in  a  close  relation  to 
io  the  lea.  ^^^  ^^'  ^^^  waters  form  a  large  part  of  its  wide  land- 
scape^ and  they  all  but  wash  one  side  of  the  rock  itself. 
Once,  we  may  believe,  the  rock  itself  was  an  island.  But 
Segesta  is  wholly  inland.     From  its  height  indeed  the  sea 
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s  a  marked  feature  in  tbe  view ;  but  it  is  the  distant   cbat.  e 
view  of  a  bay  fenc«l  in  by  land  on  either  side,  a  bay  which 
comes  nearer  than  any  other  in  Sicily  to  reminding  us  of 
the  inland  seas  of  Greece.     At  Eryx  tbe  sea  is  an  itnme- 
diate  neighbour ;   at  Segesta  it  is  a  distant  friend  or  a 
distant  enemy;    when  Segesta  was  first  founded,  it  was 
most  likely  a  distant  enemy.     The  haven  of  Segesta  or 
Cafitellamare  is  full  six  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
ancient  town,  a  greater  distance   than  that  of  Peiraieus 
from  Athens.     The  foimders  of  Segesta  took  the  sea  into 
their  reckonings  only  to  keep  as  far  from  its  waters  as  they 
could.     In  idea  at  least,  Segesta  belongs  to  the  oldest  class  SegatU 
of  cities ;  Eryx  belongs  to  a  class  at  least  one  stage  j-ounger.  ,oitiameiit. 
And,  while  Segesta  has  utterly  perished,  Eryx  still  survives 
under  a  borrowed  name.     An  existing  town,  a  dwelling-  J 

place  of  man,  still  in  part  girded  by  its  ancient  walls,  has  I 

never  ceased  to  sit  on  the  mountain-top,  on  the  site  of  the 
Elymian  city  and  of  its  famous  house  of  Aphrodite. 

Siesta  then,  the  greater  and,  we  may  safely  add,  the  Position  of 
older,  of  the  Elymian  settlements,  was  a  city  essentially  ^^ 
inland.     Its  distance  from  any  other  town  is  considerable. 
Phcenician  Panormos  and  Motya,  whose   settlement  may 
have  been  as  old  as  that   of   Segesta  itself,  and  Greek 
Selinous,  which  assuredly  did  not  arise  till  long  after  any 
of  them,  were  its  nearest  neighbours  of  importance.     Two 
Sikan  p06t«,  Hykkara  on  the  coast  and  inland  Entclla  *, 
stood  nearer,  but  were  of  less  moment.    Panormos,  Motya, 
and  Selinous,  holding  their  several  points  on  three  shores 
of  the  island,  thus  held  Segesta  hemmed  in  between  them. 
With  its  Phcenician  neighbours  the  Elymian  city  seems  to  it«  reli- 
have  been  on  good  terms  from  the  begmning "  ;    but  we  phieni- 
oftea   hear   of  its  disputes   about   boundaries   and   other  q|!^|,'"*' 

'  On  tbe  Sikui,  not  Elpnian,  obuiicler  o f  Entella,  lee  above,  p.  193, 
tad  Appendix  XII. 

'  TliDCjitiites  {vi.    j)  ipeftk*  of  the  Phipiiiciaju  when  thay  withdrew 
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r  Phrenician  city,  Had  we  not  been  difitinctly  told  > 
that  Segesta  was  not  a  Greek  city,  we  should  hardly  have 
Connd  it  out  from  the  facts  of  her  history.  Thucydides 
tells  hb  that  the  people  of  Segesta  were  Elymian,  and  that 
the  Elymians  were  barbarians  ;  but  neither  in  his  narrative 
nor  in  any  other  are  they  systematically  marked  off  as  Ely- 
mian and  barbarian  in  the  way  in  whieh  both  Pha'nicians 
and  Sikels  are  mnrked  off.  Segesta  is  constantly  spoken 
of  along  with  the  Greek  cities,  Selinous  or  any  other,  in 
matters  of  war  and  peace,  without  any  hint  tliat  she  was 
not  a  Greek  city  like  the  rest,  A  war  with  Segesta,  a 
treaty  with  Siesta,  is  hardly  ever  spoken  of  as  a  war  or  a 
treaty  with  barbarians.  The  truth  no  doubt  is  that,  as  £ 
the  non-Hellenic  origin  of  the  Elymians  was  believed  in  t 
and  boasted  of  by  themselves,  the  people  of  Segesta  were,  *' 
in  a  formal  list  of  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  island,  neces- 
sarily set  down  as  barbarians,  and  any  orator  to  whom  it 
was  convenient  could  speak  of  them  as  such.  But  the 
origin  which  they  claimed,  non- Hellenic  as  it  was, 
brought  them  near  to  Hellas.  The  Trojan  had  a  right 
in  the  Homeric  tale  as  well  as  the  Achaian,  And 
they  must  have  been  very  early  admitted  to  the  fellow- 
ship of  Hellenic  life  in  a  way  in  which  the  Cartha- 
ginian never  could  be  admitted  and  the  Sikel  coald  not  be 
as  yet. 

The  still  abiding  remains  of  Segesta  are  among  the  F 
most  striking  remains  of  antiquity,  and  they  liave  a 
character  of  their  own  in  which  no  other  monuments  have 
a  share.  But  they  tell  us  less  of  the  city  itself  than  the 
rraoains  of  many  other  ancient  towns,  whether  destroyed  or 
gtill  existing.  At  Segesta  there  is  nest  to  nothing  that  can 
be  called  ruins.  No  sohtary  columns  stand,  as  at  Nemea 
and  Corinth  and  by  the  Syracusau  harbour,  as  surviving 
witnesses  of  great  buildings  which  have  fallen.  There  is 
no  group  of  buildings,  standing,  as  at  Poseidonia,  or  ruined, 
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cBAP.  n.  as  at  Selinous^  to  make  us  feel  that  we  are  looking  on 
m  ^^  the  remains  of  a  great  city.  The  temple  of  Segesta  stands 
by  itself;  as  far  as  there  is  anything  about  the  temple 
itself  to  tell  us^  it  might  have  been  meant  to  stand  by  itself 
on  its  hill^  like  a  Cistercian  abbey  in  its  dale.  It  has 
indeed  a  fellow^  a  second  witness  of  the  great  days  of  Se- 
gesta ;  but  while  the  temple  on  its  lower  hill  is  seen  tsx 
The  away^  the  theatre  on  its  loftier  hill  is  barely  se^i  from 

the  foot  of  its  own  height.  The  hill  of  the  temple  stands 
between  two  loftier  hills.  Of  these,  that  which  forms  the 
akropolis^  the  hill  of  the  theatre,  parted  from  the  temple 
by  a  steep  chasm,  stands  to  the  left  in  the  ordinary  ap- 
View  of     proach.     From   the  akropolis  we  feel  that  the  Elymian 

EiUn     *«"^W  f«™»«  »  ^1^<>1«-     The  eye  ranges  over  its  fuU 
^*">d'  extent.     The  gulf  of  Castellamare  is  seen  to  the  north; 

the  moimtain  of  Eryx  to  the  west.  And  little  is  seen  that 
is  not  Elymian.  The  only  towns  that  oome  in  view  are 
the  two  Saracen  creations  of  Alcamo  and  Calatafimi,  which 
arose  as  in  some  sort  substitutes  for  Segesta  after  its  ruin. 
The  extent  of  the  lower  city  is  unmarked  by  walls ;  but, 
as  we  follow  the  steep  path  which  leads  from  the  foot  of 
the  hill  of  the  akropolis  to  its  summit,  it  is  easy  to  trace 
the  line  of  the  rampart,  while  at  one  point  there  are  the 
clear  remains  of  a  square  strengthening  tower.  In  the 
same  hill-side,  looking  towards  the  sea,  the  theatre  is  hewn 
out  after  the  Greek  fashion.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  runs 
a  small  stream,  sometimes  swelled  by  rain  into  a  fierce 
torrent.  It  is  a  tributary  of  Timoledn's  Krimisos,  and  is 
the  stream  to  which  the  people  of  Segesta,  in  the  spirit  of 
their  supposed  Trojan  origin,  gave  the  name  of  Skaman- 
dros^ 
Eryx.  The   other  Elymian  settlement,  Eryx   on  its  mightier 

hill,  disguised  under  the  name  of  Saint  Julian's  Mount, 
with  no  single  object  to  compare  to  the  theatre,  still  less 

^  See  Diod.  xz.  71. 


ERTX. 


t  &e  temple,  of  SegeBta,  has, 


city. 


J  to  show. 


,  more  t 

And  the  spot  has  been  clad  by  legend  and  by  later  history 
with  attractions  and  associations  of  so  many  kinds  that 
it  is  at  onee  needful  and  a  little  hard  to  think  of  Erj-x  , 

an  simply  the  other  Elymian  settlement  in  Sicily.  The 
allegcil  Trojan  origin  of  the  people,  the  dedication  of  the 
great  temple  to  Aphrodite  mother  of  Aineiae,  naturally 
suggested  to  Virgil  the  bringing  of  Eryx  into  a  tale  into 
which  he  had  already  brought  Carthage.  At  this  legend 
we  shall  presently  glance ;  in  historic  times  Eryx  comes  to 
the  front  as  the  Bcenc  of  some  of  the  most  striking  passages 
in  the  first  great  war  between  her  then  Phcenician  foe  and 
her  Homan  kinsman.  And  the  great  temple  lived  on  when  The 
Eryr  as  a  city  had  ceased  to  be.  The  height  was  crowded  "* '' 
with  worshippers';  the  fame  of  Aphrodite  of  Erys  went 
forth  into  all  lands;  the  name  of  the  mount  became 
^miliar  in  poetic  phrase ;  and  "  Erycina  ridens  "  has  been 
known  to  many  who  have  never  given  a  thought  to  the 
primitive  Elymian  settlemait  or  even  t«  the  fortress  so 
stoutly  defended  by  Hamilkar. 

Eryx  then  differs  from  Siesta  in  that,  without  being 
a  city  in  or  upon  the  sea,  it  is  emphatically  a  city  by  and 
above  the  sea.  The  mountain  rises  on  its  north-western  The 
ride,  if  not  sheer  from  the  waters,  yet  with  the  merest  o[gf„, 
rim  of  land  between  the  waves  and  the  mountain.  To  the 
west  and  south  lies  the  wide  lowland  which  forms  the 
western  seaboard  of  Sicily,  suggesting  the  kindred  flats  of 
Somerset  and  Gwent  on  either  sid«  of  the  Bristol  Channel. 
To  the  west  lie  Drepana  and  the  isles  of  Aigousai, 
standing  like  guard-ships  off  the  coast  and  Hfting  their 
bold  outlines  high  above  the  waters.  They  suggest  the 
islands  by  the  Dalmatian  shore  ;  one  indeed  almost  rivals 
the  comb-like  sky-line  of  Meleda.     The  mountain  of  Eryx 

'  See  llie  kcconnt  of  Eiyx  in  Romui  diiyB  wliich  DiodOiua  brings  in  before 
ii*  tiaia,  W.  S3. 
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oHAP.  n.   undoubtedlj  looks  forth  on  summits  higher  than  itself, 
in  the  direction  of  the  range  which  fences  in  the  land  of 
Its  Panormos  to  the  east.     But  in  the  wide  view  over  land 

view.  and  sea^  the  points  really  to  notice  are  that^  while  it  looks 
back  to  its  fellow^  perhaps  its  parent^  Segesta,  it  also 
looks  down  on  one  of  the  heads  of  Phoenician  Sicily.  Some 
say  that  at  specially  favourable  times  a  glimpse  may  be 
had  of  Africa  itself.  One  thing  is  certain ;  nowhere  does 
the  solitary  mountain  rise  so  proudly  over  the  whole 
western  land  as  when  we  draw  near  to  Sicily  in  the  path 
of  the  enemy,  the  path  that  brought  the  Carthaginian  and 
Eryzfrom  the  Saracen  to  her  shores.  As  Eryx  is  seen  from  the 
^Qg^  African  sea,  we  imderstand  the  mistaken  belief  of  Polybios  ^ 

that  it  was,  among  the  mountains  of  Sicily^  the  next  in 
height  to  iEtna.  Far  lower^  not  only  than  ^tna^  but  than 
a  crowd  of  other  Sicilian  mountains^  Eryx,  the  western 
akropolis  of  Sicily  ^,  holds  the  place  of  ^tna,  the  eastern 
akropolis,  in  its  own  quarter  of  the  island.  The  height 
may  seem  to  beckon  to  the  men  of  Africa  to  come  and  take 
possession ;  it  may  seem  to  stand  forth  as  the  bulwark  of 
the  land  against  them.  The  recorded  history  of  the  moun- 
tain and  of  the  city  on  its  summit  is  inseparably  wound  up 
with  the  tale  of  Phoenicia  in  Sicily,  and  above  all  with 
its  last  stage.  We  seem  to  have  a  panorama  of  the  wars 
of  Greece,  Africa,  and  Italy,  spread  out  before  us,  when 
we  look  down  close  beneath  our  feet  on  the  waters  which 
saw  the  defeat  of  Publius  Claudius  and  the  victory  of  Qsiua 
Lutatius.  And  further  to  the  south,  we  look  to  the  low 
western  point  of  Sicily,  with  the  lower  isle  of  Motya 
beside  it,  calling  up  at  once  the  most  stirring  tale  of 
warfare  in  the  Funic  wars  of  Rome  and  the  bloodiest  day 
of  victory  in  the  Punic  wars  of  Syracuse. 
Eryx  and  If  in  all  this  we  have  a  contrast  to  the  other  Elymian 
site  of  Segesta,  we  have  a  yet  stronger  contrast  to  the 

^  See  above,  p.  57.  '  See  above,  p.  54. 
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Sftt  Sikel  site  of  Henna.  Both  heiglits  supplied  sites  chaf.  n. 
equally  commanding  for  the  throne  of  a  patron  deity  and 
for  the  citadel  of  an  ancient  people.  But  the  waves  beat 
at  the  foot  of  Eryx ;  from  Henna  the  line  of  the  waters 
is  but  seldom  and  faintly  seen.  To  the  foot  of  Erys  the 
keels  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  came  to  traffic,  perhaps  to  conquer. 
The  navel  of  Sicily  lay  open  to  no  such  rude  and  sudden 
invasions.  None  could  reach  her  in  war  or  in  peace  who 
had  not  dwelled  long  enough  on  the  soil  of  Sicily  to  draw 
in  Boraething  of  local  feeling  from  the  soil  of  Sicily, 
Hence  came  that  gradual  mixture  of  Greek  and  Sikel 
religion  and  everything  else  of  which  Henna  is  the  centre 
and  tj-pe.  At  the  stages  of  the  process  we  can  only 
guess;  but  of  the  general  nature  of  the  process  we  have 
no  doubt.  But  at  the  process  by  which  the  temple  on 
Erys  became  a  house  of  Fhrenician  Ashtoreth  we  cannot 
even  guess.  We  cannot  even  feel  sure  whether  it  was  or 
waa  not  a  house  of  Ashtoreth  from  the  beginning.  For 
of  the  nature  of  Elymian  religion  we  can  say  nothing. 
So  again  we  at  once  ask  whether  the  haven  of  £ryx,  the  Que 
haven  which  supplanted  the  city  on  the  height,  was  the  haven  temple  and 
of  Eryx  when  Eryiwas  purely  Elymian,  or  whether  it  only  ** 
became  so  in  later  times  under  Phoenician  rule  or  at  least 
under  Phfeuiclan  influence.  We  ask  again  whether  the 
island  which  seems  hardly  to  rise  above  the  waters,  that 
Motya  which  was  for  several  ages  so  great  a  Phoenician 
stronghold,  was  already  in  Phcenician  hands  when  Elymian 
settlers  first  oct^upied  the  mount  of  Eryx.  Such  questions 
make  us  feel  the  difference  between  history,  even  of  the 
VBg^oest  kind,  and  simple  guess-work.  To  the  Phoenician 
settlements  in  Sicily  we  can  give  no  dates;  we  must 
remember  that  the  event  to  which  we  can  give  an  ap- 
prosimate  date,  the  choice  of  Motya  as  one  of  the  points 
to  be  kept  as  a  seat  of  Fhcenieian  power ',  tells  us  nothing 
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oHAP.  n.   as  to  the  original  foundation  of  Motya^  most  likely  ages 

PhcBnicUn  earlier.     But  the  Phoenician  settlements,  if  without  date. 

Elyxnian     <uie  still  historic ;  we  know  what  folk  their  founders  were 

mrate        ^^'^  from  what  land  they  came.     We  know  their 'tongue 

and  their  writings  and  the  great  place  which  that  tongue 

and  writing  holds  in  the  history  of  the  culture  of  our 

own  stock.     We  can  call  up  some  kind  of  picture  of  the 

Phoenician  settlers  on  Motya;    we  can  call   up  none  of 

The  the  Elymian   settlers  on  Eryx.     We  can  only  say  that 

begin  as  a  the  man  of  Canaan^  whether  at  Sidon  or  at  Motya,  loved 

'  ^  '    to  live  in  the  nearest  neighbourhood  of  the  waters,  while 

he  who,  from  whatever  quarter  he   came,  loved  to  call 

himself  a  man  of  Troy,  even  when  dwelling  near  the  sea, 

even  when  ready  to  make  immediate  use  of  the  nearness 

of  the  sea,  liked  better  to  plant  his  actual  dwelling-place 

Greater      on   the  highest   top    of    a   steep    mountain.    Whatever 

advance  of 

the  Ph(»-    were  their  relative  dates,  the  Phoenician  of  Motya  must 
°^*^8.      lisYe  looked   up  at  Eryx  with   the  feeling  that  he  re- 
presented a  further  advance  in  hiunan  progress  than  his 
neighbour.      The   hill   city   of   Eryx,   looking   down   on 
its    haven    at   Drepana,   belongs   to   the   same  stage   as 
the  elder  Corinth  looking  down  from  its  peak  on  what 
were  to  be   the  two   havens  at   its   feet.      When  men 
settled  on  Akrokorinthos,  Corinth  was  not  yet  dreamed 
of  as  a  centre  of  the  world's  traffic.     Nor  did  any  such 
dream  fill  the  thoughts  of  the  settlers  on  Eryx,  even  if 
they  presently  learned,  like  the  settlers  of  Akrokorinthos, 
to  value   Drepana  as   the    outlet  to  the  watery  paths. 
When  and  tmder  what  influences  they  took  that   step, 
we  cannot  even  guess.     They  may  have  grown  to  that 
stage   of  themselves;    they  may  have  followed    Phoeni- 
cian models;   they  may  have  been  brought  early  under 
pifferent     Phoenician  lordship.     We  cannot  say;    we  can  only  say 
atS^eflU  ^^^  the  two   Elymian   settlements   seem   to   have   lain 
and  Eryx.  ^p^jj^  ^  different  influences.     Segesta  practically  became 
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Greek ;  we  are  tempted  to  believe  that  'Eryx  practicallj  ohap.  ii. 
became  Phcenieian.  When  it  did  so  we  cannot  say.  The 
great  existing  monuments  of  Eryx  are  Phoenician,  but 
Phoenician  of  the  days  of  Carthage.  They  must  have 
been  built  a  good  many  ages  after  the  time  when  Drepana 
first  became  the  haven  of  Eryx. 

Of  these  Phoenician  remains  at  Eryx,  and  of  such  other  Legend  of 
notices  as  we  can  find  of  the  influence  of  Phoenicia  on  the 
Elymiiuis  of  SicUy,  we  may  speak  ekewhere.     It  wiU  be 
well  at  this  sta^  to  look  at  the  various  forms  of  legend 
which  have  grown  up  on  the  soil  of  Eryx  and  elsewhere  in 
Elymian  Sicily  as  to  the  foundation  and  early  fortunes  of 
the  Elymian   settlement.     The  legend   of   Herakles   has  Legend  of 
every  sign  of  being  the  oldest;    but  it  is  not  strictly 
a  foundation  legend,  and  it  is  a  local  legend  of  Eryx  which 
in  no  way  touches  Segesta.     Its  value  is  this,  that  the 
story  of  Ddrieus  shows  it  to  have  been  fully  accepted  in 
the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  and  further  that  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  Trojan  story,  which  is  thereby  proved  to  be 
a  later  invention.     Herakles  coming  from  the  West  into  its  valae. 
Sicily  with  the  oxen  of  Geryones  is  a  story  which  we  have 
come  across  already.     But  at  Rhegion,  at  Syracuse,  at 
Agyrium  ^,  we  meet  with  mere  episodes  or  additions  to  .the 
story;  at  Eryx  the  story  itself  is  at  home.     The  hero  has 
come  back  from  the  isle  beyond  Ocean  ^;  he  has  passed  Hdnklteiu 
through  the  land  of  Tartessos  and  has  fought  his  fight         ' 
with  the  Ligurians;  the  stony  plain  of  La  Crau  to  this 
day  bears  witness  to  the  formidable  artillery  which  Zeus 

'  See  above,  pp.  77,  123,  and  Appendix  II. 

'  He  crotees  the  Ocean  to  get  to  £ry theia  in  the  golden  oup  {j(pi6a*w  iiwas, 
jr  f  r^  dbofoi^y  9ttwipaa€)  in  ApoUod6ro8,  i\  5.  10.  The  saperior  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  Dioddros  (iv.  17  et  seqq.)  hides  this  in  a  cloud  of 
words.  Bat  a  Sicilian  voice  had  already  told  the  story  in  the  Geryoneid 
of  St6»ichoroB,  of  which  we  have  such  a  precious  fragment;  Bergk| 
ii.  209. 
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cHAP.n.  rained  down  to  the  help  of  his  son'.  He  has  passed  through 
Italy  and  had  cleared  the  site  that  was  to  be  Borne  from 
the  robber  Cacus  \    At  last  he  reaches  the  strait  of  Sicily. 

in  Sicily.  Then  he  desires  to  see  the  land  and  swims  across,  seem- 
ingly with  the  whole  herd  as  his  companions  ^  Jn  another 
tale  a  single  bull  escapes  and  swims  across,  and  the  hero 
follows  in  some  other  sort^.  He  goes  westward;  at 
dijfferent  stages  of  his  journey  the  nymphs  of  the  land 
throw  up  the  warm  waters  of  Himera  and  S^gesta  to 

Hlawiwi-  refresh  him  on  his  journey^.     His  exploit  at  Eryx  is 

^x,  told  with  some  varieties  of  detail;  but  in  any  case  he 
overcomes  in  wrestling  the  king  or  the  king's  soli  of  the 
land,  who  has  either  given  his  name  to  the  mountain  or 
has  taken  his  name  from  it.  The  former  is  the  earlier  and 
more  usual  process;  Eryx  king  of  the  Elymians  was 
surely  looked  on  as  a  founder  and  ep6i^^mo9.  In  one 
account  he  is  son  of  Pbseiddn  ;  in  another  he  is  son  of  the 

No  lign  of  reigning  king  Boutas  by  Aphrodite  *.  Here  there  is  no  sign 
^'  of  Troy;  but  there  is  much  material  which  a  later  legend* 
maker  might  weave  into  a  Trojan  story.  There  is  no  hint 
whence  King  Boutas  or  King  Eryx  came;  but  they  are 
brought  within  a  mythological  range  which  may  easily  be 
Phoenician.     In  one  version  HSrakles  and  Eryx  wrestle  on 

^  So  said  .^Ischylas  in  Promdtheus  Unboond.  Strabo  qnoles  the  venei^ 
iv.  1-7;  but  the  bolts  of  ZeuB  were  Badly  misapplied  when  they  were  need 
to  pave  the  streets  of  Aries. 

'  That  is,  if  we  believe  Livy's  episode  in  i  7.  Bat  onr  guide  from 
Agyrinm,  who  ought  to  know  about  his  own  patron,  instead  of  a  robber 
Cacus,  has  (iv.  ai)  a  worthy  patrician  called  Cedus,  who  joins  with 
PinariuB  in  welcoming  the  hero.  Was  Cacus  the  ep6nymoi  of  a  ff€n$ 
Cacia? 

^  Diod.  iv.  aa ;  tcU  fily  fiovs  hwtpaiwKv  elf  ripf  ISurcXior,  alMt  tk  ravpou 
itipoK  Xafi6/M€vot,  Sitrff^aro  rby  w6pw, 

*  The  story  of  the  escaped  flrakos  we  have  heard  already.  See  Ap- 
pendix II. 

'  Diod.  iv.  33.  He  goes  on  to  mention  those  of  Himera  and  S^gnta. 
See  above,  pp.  76,  77. 

*  See  Appendix  XII. 
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the  terms,  that  H^rakles,  if  defeated^  shall  give  Eryx  the   chap.  ii. 
oxen^  that  Eryx,  if  defeated^  shall  give  HSrakl^  the  land  ^^7 
of  Eryx.    The  land  passes  to  Herakl^,  who  leaves  it^  as  it  H«n^«« 
were  on  lease^  to  its  own  people^  who  are  to  give  it  up  when-  "*  ^^' 
ever  a  descendant  of  his  comes  to  claim  it  ^. 

This  tenure  sounds  very  much  as  if  it  were  devised  Its  origin. 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  Spartan  Ddrieus  in  the  sixth 
century  '.  Sut  the  story  of  D6rieus  shows  none  the  less  that 
the  legend  of  HSrakl^  at  Eryx  was  by  that  time  fully 
established ;  it  thereby^  as  we  have  said^  takes  away  any 
claim  to  antiquity  on  the  part  of  the  Trojan  story.  That 
story  again  we  have  in  several  shapes.  The  oldest^  weOldett 
may  be  sure,  as  it  is  the  simplest^  is  that  which  we  find  in  Trojan 
Thucydides.  Here  we  have  no  names ;  we  are  merely  told  ■^^^'y* 
that  the  Elymians  who  settled  Segesta  and  Eryx  were 
Trojans  who  came  after  the  taking  of  Troy.  The  later 
and  more  detailed  stories  were  perhaps  devised  by  men  who 
saw  that^  if  the  Elymians  did  not  settle  on  Eryx  till  after 
the  fall  of  Troy^  HSrakl^s  could  not  have  found  a  king  of 
the  Elymians  reigning  there.  We  are  now  told  that^  Later 
before  the  days  of  Priam,  a  leading  man  in  Troy^  call  him 
Fhoinodamas  or  anything  else  ^,  drew  on  himself  the  wrath 
of  Laomed6n.  He  is  slain;  his  sons  are  slain;  but  the 
slayer  scruples  to  slay  the  dead  man's  maiden  daughters, 
while  he  fears  to  give  them  in  marriage  to  any  man  in 
Troy.  He  hands  them  over  to  merchants,  bidding  them 
to  take  them  to  as  far  a  country  as  possible.  One  account 
says  that  they  were  to  take  them  to  the  land  of  the 
Laistrygones — a  dark  way  of  naming  Sicily — seemingly 
that  they  may  be  eaten,  either  by  the  Laistrygones  them- 
selves or  by  some  other  of  the  monsters  of  the  unknown 

'  Thb  ii  the  yersion  of  Dioddros.  See  Appendix  XII,  as  also  the  more 
meagre  aeoonnt  of  ApoUoddros. 

*  See  Herod,  t.  43.    We  ehall  oome  to  him  again. 

'  llieee  are  the  two  TendonB  of  LykophW^n  and  Dionysiofly  compared  in 
detail  in  Appendix  XU. 
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OHAP.  II. 


Birth  of 
Aigwtot; 


land.  Of  two  of  the  maidens  we  bear  but  little,  tbe 
third  becomes^  either  by  an  admiring  fellow-passenger 
or  by  the  river-god  Krimisos^  the  mother  of  a  son  named 
Aigestos.  Of  these  two  stories  of  parentage  tbe  former 
has  a  prosaic  and  pragmatizing  sound.  Sut  all  three  sisters 
seem  to  join  in  building  a  temple  to  a  power  who  is 
most  darkly  described^  but  in  whom  we  may  dimly  see 
Aphrodite^  mother  of  the  wrestler  Eryx^.  Eryx  him- 
self is  not  named,  neither  is  H^rakl^s;  but  their  story 
seems  taken  for  granted.  Aigestos^  brought  up  in  Sicily^ 
learns  the  tongue  and  habits  of  the  country,  seemingly 
hit  itory.  those  of  the  Sikans.  Sut  he  does  not  forget  his  Trojan 
descent ;  he  goes  and  bears  arms  for  Ilios  in  the  Achaian 
siege,  and,  after  the  fall  of  the  city,  he  comes  back  to 
Sicily  with  a  comrade  named  Elymos.  Elymos  is  oddly 
described  as  a  bastard  of  Anchis^s,  the  son,  we  are  to 
suppose,  of  some  mother  even  less  lawful  than  Aphro- 
dite ^.  Aphrodite's  own  son  Aineias  is  in  one  version  not 
mentioned  at  all ;  in  another  Aigestos  is  said  to  have 
entertained  him  on  his  way  to  Italy  and  by  his  help  to 
have  founded  the  cities  of  Aigesta  (Segesta)  and  Eryx. 
The  visit  of  Aineias  was  also  witnessed  by  his  temple  at 
Segesta  and  by  the  altar  of  AphroditS-Aineias  on  the 
height  of  Eryx  *. 

We  may  be  tempted  to  guess  that  it  was  this  altar, 
whatever  meaning  we  put  on  the  surname  of  the  goddess, 
which  suggested  the  visit  of  Aineias  to  Sicily.  One  thing 
is  plain;  in  these  tales  there  is  an  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  date  given  by  Thucydides  to  the  Elymian  settlement 
with  the  earlier  date  implied  in  the  story  of  H^rakles, 
The  beginnings  of  settlement  come  before  the  fall  of  Ilios ; 


Ely  111  08 
son  of 
Anchisds. 


Aphrodite 
AineiAB. 


^  MfjrifKn  ZrjpwOias  arjKby  fUyay  hi  Lykophrdn,  958.   See  Appendix  XIL 
'  lir6pBw  'Ayxi<rov  voBov,  says  Lykophrdn,  965.    This  must  be  the  Sftme 
as  the  £lymo9  of  the  other  story. 

'  On  this  epithet  of  Aphroditd,  see  Appendix  XXI* 
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t  the  actaal  foundation  of  the  Elymian  towns,  and  the  chap,  i 
Elymian  name  ifecif,  come  after  it.  That  the  tale  is  of  Evidena 
Greek  devising,  and  not  of  native  birth  at  Eryx  or  else-  "  """"^ 
where,  appears  from  the  form  given  to  the  name  of  the 
ep^nyrnoa.  He  does  not  reproduce  the  real  name  of  the 
Eljmian  city,  namely  Segesta,  but  it«  Greek  shape  Aigesta 
or  Kgesta.  To  give  that  city  and  it*  fellow  greater  dignity, 
Aiaeias  ie  brought  in  in  person.  An  opening  was  thereby 
made  for  many  further  improvements.  Virgil  recast  the  VuxU'h 
tale  at  pleasure;  or,  more  truly,  he  made  but  few  changes  *  ^' 
in  the  story  itself,  but  he  worked  many  of  its  details  into 
his  daring  conception  of  a  tale  which  should  bring  together 
the  beginnings  of  Carthage  and  of  Rome.  In  such  a  tale 
the  geographical  position  of  Sicily  maile  it  as  impossible 
to  leave  it  out  as  in  the  real  story  of  the  Punic  wars.  But 
it  is  worth  noticing  how  little  Virgil  has  to  eay  about  the 
Elymian  comer  of  Sicily,  as  long  as  the  scene  of  the  story 
lies  at  Carthage  or  under  Carthaginian  influences.  When 
Aineias  tells  his  story  to  Dido,  he  lias  a  good  deal  to  tell 
about  the  eastern  coast,  about  the  Kyk lopes  and  the 
Laistrygones  and  the  fountain  of  Arethousa'.  He  sees 
Kamarina  and  Gela,  and  Akragas  on  its  height,  ages  before 
they  came  into  being,  and  he  supplies  Selinous  with  an 
epithet  of  doubtful  meaning^.  He  paints  the  haven  of 
Lilybaion  as  one  who  had  himself  felt  a  keel  scrape  on  the 
bottom  of  it«  sluggish  wafers.  He  brings  Anchises  to 
Drepana  to  die^;  we  barely  hear  that  he  is  buried'.     Of 

'  JEu.  lii.  554-696,  wilb  the  picture  of  (he  strait  put  into  the  tnoutli  of 
Itdcnoa,  iiL  4)4  et  laqq. 
•  fii.  705  ;  "  Tftlmou  Selinus." 

^^^V  ''  Et  Tftdft  Jara  lego  anila  Libybeift  ctcds. 

^^^H  Hinc  Drepuii  me  portuk  et  inlatnbilU  ora 

^^^Bpt  at  >11  in  ill.  710;  bat  in  v.  30  Sicily  it  1 

^^^B  "Qun  Danluiiiim  tellaii  uiihi  wrvat  A^^eaten,  I 

^^^B  Et  patria  Ancbine  gremia  coniplectitur  owa."  J 
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cujkT.  n.  the  special  attractionB  of  that  corner  of  Sicfly ,  of  the 
countrymen  and  kinsfolk  he  is  to  meet  there^  we  hear 
nothing  from  Aineias'  own  month  ^  till  Carthage  la  left 
behind  and  Dido  has  perished.  Then  come  the  funeral 
games  of  Anchis^^  and  the  chief  persons  of  the  Elymian 

Aeettev-     legend  are  gradually  brought  in.     Aigestoe  is  softened  into 

'^^^'^'    Aeestes;  he  becomes  the  son  of  the  river  Krimisos  by  a 

Trojan  mother^  without  any  mention  of  the  earlier  stages 

HeijiDD*.  of  the  story  *.  Helymus^  so  written^  suggests  a  question 
as  to  the  true  form  of  the  national  name ;  but  the  Helymns 
of  Virgil  is  a  youth^  a  youth  of  Trinakria'^  clearly  not  a 
son  of  the  deceased  hero  of  the  rite.  Butas  is  named  as 
a  wrestler^  but  only  as  one  who  had  passed  away^  and  who 
belongs  to  another  part  of  the  world  ^.  The  epinymos 
Erjrx — here  not  connected  with  anything  as  an  qUfitymai — 
and  his  fight  with  HeraklSs  are  remembered  and  referred 
to^  and  the  brotherhood  of  Eryx  and  Aineias^  both  children 

Enielltu     of  Aphroditd^  is  not  forgotten  ^.     In  his  place  as  a  wrestle 

Entella.  ^^^  come  another  epSnymM,  Entellus^  clearly  meant  as 
the  representative  of  Entella,  looked  on  as  an  Elymian 
town^.     Aineias  is  in  great  doubt  whether  he  shall  not 

^  Ilicneui  (i.  549)  goes  more  into  detail  than  Aineias  himself  at  this 

aiAge  of  the  story ; 

'*Sunt  et  Sicnlis  rogionibos  nrbes 

Arvaque,  Trojanoque  a  sanguine  clarus  Aoestes.*' 

*  V.  36 ; 

''Oocorrit  Aoestes 

Horridas  in  jaculis  et  pelle  libystidis  orssB; 
TVoia  Crimiso  conoeptum  flomine  mater 
Quem  genuit." 
Why  does  he  get  his  bear-skin  firom  Libyik  ? 
^  V.  300. 

*  V.  37a ; 

"  Victorem  Buten  immani  oorpore,  qui  se 
Bebrycia  veniens  Amyci  de  gente  ferebat." 
This  is  a  Trojan  memory,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  story. 

^  V.  39a  et  seqq.  In  41 2  Aoestes  speaks  to  Aineias  of  "  germanns  Eryx 
quondam  tuus/'  and  in  v.  a4  he  himself  speaks  of  *'  litora  fratenia  Srycis." 
The  story  was  well  known,  but  it  was  not  convenient. 

*  80  Hohn,  G.  S.  i.  90,  376. 
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He  in  Sicily  with  all  hia  comrades  as  part  of  the  already  chaf.  n 
established  Trojan  colony.  In  the  end  he  leaves  only  the 
infirm  and  a^^,  for  whom  he  joiofi  with  his  host  Acestes 
in  founding  the  city  Aregia  to  bear  hia  name.  The  two 
join  also  together  in  founding  the  temple  of  Aplirodit«  on 
the  height  of  Eryx '. 

A  tndy  Roman  story  this  is,  in  which  Dido  and  Car- 
thage are  arbitrarily  brought  in,  but  where  no  sign  o£ 
anything  of  older  Phojnician  growth  is  allowed  to  be  seen 
in  a  comer  of  the  world  where  Phtenician  growth  was  both 
early  and  rich.  On  that  point  no  Roman  was  likely  to 
enlatge  in  prose  or  verse.  Next  to  the  question  who  the 
Elymians  were,  or  rather  in  real  historic  importance  before 
that  question,  comes  the  other  question,  what  and  how  old 
were  their  relations  to  their  Phceait-ian  neighbours?  We 
know  that  Segesta  and  Eryx  were  both  Elymian  settle- 
ments ;  of  the  history  of  eac-h  with  regard  to  communities 
of  other  races  we  know  something;  their  relation  to  tlie 
early  Phoenicians  was  friendly  ^.  Rut  of  the  relation  of 
the  two  kindred  towns  to  one  another  we  know  next  to 
nothing.  We  may  infer  with  some  confidence  that  Segesta 
is  the  older  settlement,  and  that  is  all,  WTiether  Eryx 
was  in  its  beginning  strictly  a  colony  of  Segesta,  or  a 
mere  outpost  or  a  dependency,  or  a  fully  independent  com- 
monwealth, we  know  not.  Of  the  internal  constitution  of 
either  town,  of  its  political  or  social  life,  so  far  as  it  was 
native  and  not  touched  by  Greek  or  Phcenician  elements, 
we  know  nothing'.  The  Elymian  sites  are  there,  plainly  to  be 
seen  J  wehavesomepagesof  Elymian  history  in  Sicily ;  hut 
who  the  Elymians  were,  whence  they  came,  what  features 

^^^^P  "  Vicina  Mtria  Ktycino  in  verticc  fedEi 

^^^^  Fuodatur  Vimeri  Id»liai." 

*  See  kbove,  p.  toi. 

'  The  onlj  mpprukch  to  &  hlnl.  seemi  to  be  in  ThucTdidei  vl.  46,  where 
lb*  Sagcnan*  borrow  pola  ud  cupa  ftam  the  tsmpl«  on  Erji. 
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CHAP.  n.  of  national  character  parted  them  off  from  Sikans  and 
Sikels^  from  Greeks  and  PhoenicianB,  these  are  questions 
to  which  neither  recorded  history  nor  surviving  monuments 
can  give  an  answer. 

Sikans,  These  three  nations  then^  Sikan,  Sikel^  and  Elymian, 

ElynuADi.  ^^7  pass  for  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Sicily.  They 
may  be  called  the  prsB-historic  occupants  of  the  island,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Phoenician  and  Greek  colonists. 
They  are  the  native9^  as  distinguished  from  the  settlements 
made  by  the  civilized  nations  of  antiquity.  Yet  they  differ 
widely  among  themselves.  Of  the  origin  of  the  Sikans^ 
history^  strictly  so  called^  can  say  nothing.  They  were  what 
the  Greeks  called  autochthones ;  that  is  to  say^  there  was  no 
known  people  before  them^  and  nothing  was  really  known 
as  to  whence  they  came.  We  can  only  notice  that,  not- 
withstanding this,  the  Greeks  did  not  speak  of  them  as 
autochthones ;  there  is  a  Greek  version  of  their  coming  which 
singularly  falls  in  with  what  is  likely  to  be  the  result  of 
scientific  examination  of  other  kinds  ^.  The  Sikels  are  in 
another  case;  they  have  no  claim  to  be  autochthones;  their 
coming  into  the  island  is  all  but  historic ;  we  need  take 
nothing  away  from  the  legend  except  the  somewhat  too 
minute  date  and  the  names  of  the  eponymous  worthies.  If 
we  speak  of  the  Sikels  as  natives,  barbarians^  and  the  like, 
it  is  with  the  feeling  that  they  had  the  easy  making  of 
civilized  men  in  them.  They  are  a  fragment  of  a  great 
race,  and  a  fragment  somewhat  unfairly  dealt  with  by 
fortune,  constrained  to  become  artificial  Greeks  instead  of 
native  Latins.  The  Elymians  are  in  a  different  case  again ; 
like  the  Sikels,  they  are  no  autochthones;  we  feel  as  if  we 
ought  to  know  who  they  were  and  whence  they  came ;  but 
we  do  not.     They  are  perhaps  set  there  to  teach  us  an 

'  See  above,  p.  109. 
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ful  lesBon,  the  lesson  tUat,  however  it  may  be  in  other    cbai 
sciences,  in  histoiy  there  are  many  thinfj^  which  we  ought 
to  be  ready  freely  to  confess  that  we  do  not  know. 

The  history  of  these  three  nations,  as  long  as  they  were  Momi 
left  to  themselves,  is  a  history  without  dates,  almost  with-  (j,g  e«ily  1 
out  names  ^,  But  it  is  by  no  means  without  facts,  and  "'"'■ 
assuredly  not  without  mommients.  The  graves  at  all  Gnyf. 
eventfl  of  the  primeval  inhabitants  of  Sicily  are  thick 
throughout  the  land.  The  sides  of  well  nigh  every  lime- 
Gtone  hitl  are  burrowed  deep  with  them.  We  see  them 
beside  the  sa^ired  lakes,  we  see  them  on  the  hill  of  Henna, 
memorials  of  men  who  worshipped  the  old  gods  of  Sicu/ia, 
before  the  Palioi  bad  been  found  out  to  be  sons  of  Zeus  or 
of  HephaistOB,  before  the  nameless  goddesses  had  pnt  on 
the  Greek  garb  of  Demeter  and  her  Child.  We  see  them 
on  the  hill  of  Syracuse  and  on  her  outpost  of  Akrai,  tombs 
of  the  old  dwellers  of  the  land,  turned  often  in  after  days 
to  the  use  of  men  of  other  races  and  other  creeds,  Greek 
and  Roman,  pa^n  and  Christian.  And,  most  of  all,  wb 
see  them  in  the  chosen  cities  of  the  dead,  in  tlie  deep 
ravines  of  Ispica  and  Pantalica.  The  presence  of  these 
ancient  burrowings  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  points 
of  difference,  among  many  points  of  likeness,  between  the 
limestone  combes  of  Sicily  and  the  limestone  combes  of 
Britain.  Caves  we  have  in  our  own  land,  caves  that  have 
served  for  places  of  dwelling  or  of  burial ;  hut  the  passes 
of  Mendip  are  not  honeycombed  with  the  graves  of  the 
Briton  or  of  the  men  before  him  as  the  passes  of  Sicily  are 
with  the  graves  of  the  Sikel  or  of  the  men  before  him. 
For,  as  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  eay,  among  many  holes  Grmvoi  uid 
pierced  deep  in  the  rock,  which  were  the  dwelling-places  of 
the  living  and  whicli  were  the  resting-places  of  the  dead, 
so  it  might  be  vain  to  try  to  distinguish  the  memorials  of  ■ 

'  KfikKlo*  knd  HjfblOn  we  mky  uocept  u  traditioaal,  liut  the  DUnea  iu  H 

lk>  KlTiiumii  itarj  mint  go  for  nothjng.  1 
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TatLs. 


Roman 
roads  and 
bridges. 


Modem 
roads. 


Sikel 
paths. 


Greek 
roads. 


the  Sikan,  the  Sikel,  and  the  ElTmian  from  one  another  \ 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  their  works  there  are  many 
stages^  belonging  perhaps  to  dates  far  apart;  but  their 
minute  examination  belongs  to  another  science  than  ours. 

But  besides  their  tombs  and  their  dwellings,  the  earlier 
races  have  left  us  not  a  few  of  their  paths.  In  Sicily^ 
as  elsewhere,  we  are  often  struck  by  the  way  in  which  the 
Greeks,  notwithstanding  their  high  civilization,  evidently 
lagged  behind  in  the  arts  of  making  roads  and  building 
bridges.  In  both  those  works,  works  which  our  own  fore- 
fathers a  few  centuries  back  looked  on  directly  as  works  of 
piety,  the  Roman  was  indeed  the  teacher  of  Europe.  Per- 
haps he  did  less  in  Sicily  than  in  other  lands.  None  of 
the  great  roads  of  the  world  could  pass  through  the  island, 
and  the  streams  of  Sicily  needed  not  to  be  spanned  by  such 
mighty  bridges  as  the  great  rivers  of  the  continent.  This 
is  a  matter  in  which  the  latest  times  have  made  marked 
improvements.^  Not  many  years  back  the  &mous  bridge 
of  George  the  Admiral  had  no  rival,  earlier  or  later,  in  the 
island.  So  many  places,  the  hill-towns  especially,  which 
can  now  be  reached  by  well-engineered  roads,  were  still  to 
be  approached  only  by  the  primaeval  paths  up  which  the 
laden  ass — ^whether  laden  with  gold  or  with  meaner  wares 
— had  to  plod  his  way  with  no  small  effort.  Henna  and 
Mensenum  have  now  their  zigzag  roads,  but  he  who 
prefers  the  associations  of  old  times  may  still  go  up  by 
stony  paths  which  we  may  believe  to  have  been  trodden  by 
Dionysios  and  by  Ducetius.  And  the  stony  path  has  some 
merits;  it  at  least  gives  a  safe  foothold.  The  Greek  is 
better  traced   by  his  wheel-tracks  in  the  rock,  never,  it 

'  I  do  not  feel  called  on  to  go  deeply  into  these  prsB-bistorlo  matters, 
though  I  have  seen  many  of  the  monuments,  often  in  company  with  Bfr. 
Evans.  He  has  spoken  of  them  in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  April  35, 
1889.  The  objects,  skulls,  remains  of  animals,  and  the  like,  are  laigely 
treated  by  the  Baron  Ferdinand  yon  Andrian  in  his  PrUkieiorieek^  Siudien 
aus  Sicilien,  Berlin,  1878. 
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eem,  mended ;  wlien  the  ruts  o£  one  ]>ath  hod 
become  too  deep,  it  was  forsaken  for  anotlier.  But  the 
pftths  up  to  the  hill-towna  we  may  fully  helieve  to  lie  older 
than  the  Greek,  to  be  the  work  of  Sikan,  Sikel,  or 
El}*mian,  as  may  happen. 

In  one  point,  a  negative  point,  all  these  races  agree.  Of 
not  one  of  them  have  we  a  scrap  of  certified  writiug.  For 
books  we  are  not  to  look;  but  we  have  nowhere  an  inscrip- 
tion which  we  can  assign  to  any  of  the  three.  Nor  has 
any  coin  come  down  from  days  when  the  native  races 
were  as  yet  wholly  untouched  by  the  influence  of  the 
Greek  *.  At  the  tongue  of  the  Sikan  we  can  only  guess, 
or  feci  our  way  through  the  dangerous  region  of  nomencla- 
ture. Of  the  tongue  of  the  Elyuiian  we  know  a  single 
case-ending  J  of  the  tongue  of  the  Sikel  we  have  a 
vooabularj-,  short  indeed,  but  long  enough  to  tell  ua  with- 
out all  doubt  what  manner  of  tongfue  it  was.  What  little 
we  can  find  tj)  say  about  these  three  nations  has  taken  up 
the  first  stage  of  our  history.  Our  nest  stage  will  be  that 
in  which  the  great  civilizing  and  colonizing  nations  of  the 
old  world  step  on  the  scene.  Tliey  come,  each  in  turn, 
rival  nations,  representatives  of  rival  races,  rival  creeds, 
ri\'al  systems  of  life.  First  comes  the  Phoenician,  the 
representative  of  the  elder  culture  of  the  East,  the  man  of 
Asia,  even  when  settled  in  Africa  or  Europe,  the  worthiest 
enemy  of  Europe  and  the  life  of  Europe,  but  still  their 
enemy.  Strange  indeed  is  the  relation  of  the  Phcenician 
to  the  SikcL  The  highest  representative  of  a  lower  culture 
comes  in  as  the  temporary  superior  and  teacher  of  a  race 
destined  in  two  ways  to  outstrip  him.  A  time  was  when 
the  Phffiiiiciaii  might  seem  to  the  Sikel   almost  as  the 


Tracaiof  I 
their  Un.  | 
guiges. 


oaloaittl^   J 
Fbtnai- 

daa  knd    i 
Oreek. 


Pcwition 
of  the 
Phteni- 


'  I  mint  dodiBe  to  nkke  any  theory  u  to  the  inuks  in  the  umlorgrounrl 
mmka  M  Evrjtiot,  and  ilto  on  eome  uf  the  stones  in  tlie  wstlU  of  Ortygi*. 
If  wa  take  the  whole  of  the  caatle  u(  Euryaloa  for  Greek  work,  vce  neorl 
iwdly  ptcplei  otmelvea. 
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CHAP.  II.  modem  European  seems  to  the  dwellers  on  distant  shores 
and  islands.  Yet  the  kinsman  of  Rome,  the  aptest  pupil 
of  Greece,  was  to  hold  the  higher  place  in  the  long  run. 
of  the  Next  comes  the  Greek  himself^  charged,  in  the  freshness  of 
his  national  being,  with  the  noblest  errand  of  his  time,  the 
representative  of  the  yoimger  and  more  abiding  culture  of 
the  West,  the  beginner  of  that  historic  life  of  Europe 
which  we  still  live.  We  have  now  to  trace  the  coming  of 
each  in  his  turn,  in  the  one  case  dimly,  in  the  other  more 
fully.  There  is  no  greater  drawback  in  our  whole  story 
than  the  utter  lack  of  Phoenician  records.  Yet  we  must 
put  together  the  tale  of  Canaan  in  Sicily  in  such  sort  as  we 
can ;  it  is  at  least  clear  compared  with  the  tale  of  Eryx 
and  Segesta. 


CHAPTEB  III. 


/ 
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^jiHUS  far  have  we  been  dealing  with  those  among;  the 
-*-  inhabitants  of  Sicily  whom  we  may  fairly  speak 
of  a»   the  native   races   of  the   island.      Of  the  coming 

'  We  have  itill  dd  apeoiU  aatbnrilie>  for  tliia  ohaplei ;  our  knowledge 
■till  ooiuea  (rom  courcei  aJtogelhtr  fVagiooiitary.  Indeed  we  u«  in  wiic 
fort  vune  off  than  we  were  when  dealing  with  the  i:arUer  time.  For  the 
Ptumietan  •etlleniioit  we  tutve  not  even  <uuh  ut  sppruacb  to  a  continuous, 
If  liu)(el7  mytliical,  nntrative  as  DiodOnw  gives  ni  of  the  migraUoiu  of 
Mihana  anJ  Sikela.  We  have  no  Pticenidan  huttorj,  at  nil  erenta  none  thnt 
mncsmi  Sicily.  I  Lave  loolied  at  the  renuuna  of  the  work  in  which  Philfln 
of  Bjrbloi  pnfoued  tu  translate  SanobuniatliuD  (C.  Muller,  Fragnienta, 
in.  j6t.  Thii  ia  at  lenat  PhilOn,  fortbeSancbuniathdn  publiahed  by  Wagen- 
fad,  Bremen,  1837, '"  '  "lonble  forgery).  To  tbe  Western  mind  it  seema  a 
hopdeii  mizlUTB  of  rv«ry  kind  of  mythology,  Greek  and  barbariaD,  anion); 
winch  a  few  genuine  Semitic  DBues  peep  out  now  and  then.  But  I  ace 
Ihat  Doncker  (Geschtchte  dea  Altertbumg,  i.  313)  aeema  to  actribule  ratber 
man  importanoe  to  the  forgery  than  ia  doti«  by  Alovera  (Phboiuer,  i.  ii(i 
et  aeijq.,  cf.  5V  He  baa  at  leaat  taken  the  trouble  to  trannlate  the  Greek 
oTPhilOn  tntoGeTnian.  I  have  had  the  works  of  Movers  Bnd  Duncker, 
and  Melt«er,  aticAicHli-  dtr  A'artAn^ec  (Berlin,  1879),  ot  which  one  volume 
only  has  yet  appeared,  Inrgely  by  me  while  writing  thia  eba|iler,  aa  well  aa 
in  other  parts  of  the  work.  But  the  more  I  read  of  Duncker,  aa  of  aome 
ether  writers  who  deal  with  Eastern  matters,  the  more  «ii  I  aiuazed  at 
(he  Liiul  of  evidence  on  which  they  venture  to  make  the  moat  positive 
aaertlDU.  Any  guess,  plausible  or  otherwiae,  tiie  faintest  likeueiia  be- 
Iweem  a  Greek  and  a  barbarian  name,  aeenu  to  be  tliought  enough  tu  prove 
anyUtii^j  above  all  to  prove  aomeLhing  Greek  to  be  lurbarian.  It  ia,  for 
butane^  perleclly  clear  that  the  Greeks  identified  the  Phtenicjan  Melkart 
with  their  own  H^nklits.  A  story  of  H£n>klf«  may  therefore  alwaya 
turn  oat  to  be  a  atory  of  Melkart.  But  it  needa  some  oorroboralive 
widimoe,  it  aeeila  at  the  very  leaat  aouie  likelihood  in  the  particular  case, 
to  make  lu  aaiett  that  it  is  so  with  any  particular  atory.  Becauso  atonea 
of  Melkart  have  fiied  themaelvea  on  to  U^raklfm,  it  (toe*  not  folluw  tUat 
Uiraklte  waa  Melkart  and  nothing  else  ih>m  the  beginning. 
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CHAP.  m.  in  of  Sikans  and  Elymians  we  can  say  nothing ;  of  the 
Elymians  we  cannot  in  strictness  say  anything  at  all.  At 
the  affinities  of  the  Sikans  we  can  only  gness^  though  the 
guess  is  one  which  carries  with  it  a  strong  likelihood. 
With  the  coming  of  the  Sikels  the  island  has  been  brought 
within  the  range  of  the  European  world;  we  are  now 
dealing  with  the  kinsfolk  of  the  ruling  people  of  all 
European  history.  But  their  coming  is  part  of  the  Wan- 
dering of  the  Nations^  an  earlier  Wandering  of  the 
Nations  than  that  to  which  the  name  is  commonly  given^ 

Miffration  but  one  which  is  strictly  analogous  to  it.     We  can  talk 

zaUon.  0^  Sikel  migration,  of  Sikel  settlement ;  we  can  hardly 
talk  of  Sikel  colonization  or  plantation^.  The  Sikel 
nation^  or  the  greater  part  of  it^  changed  its  seats;  it 
was  not  tiU  a  far  later  day  that  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  Sikel  colonization  in  the  strict  sense.  A  day  came 
when  settled  Sikel  communities  planted  other  communities 
of  their  own  people^  while  they  themselves  abode  on  their 
old  sites  and  kept  on  their  old  being.  This  process^  that 
of  colonization  in  the  strict  sense^  on  Sicilian  soil,  is  now 
to  begin  on  the  part  of  other  nations.  It  is  to  begin  on 
the  part  of  both  the  great  colonizing  nations  of  the  old 
Mediterranean  world. 

National  The  Sikel  migration  brought  us  within  the  boimds  of 
^  '  Europe,  of  that  Aryan  Europe  that  still  is.  It  brought 
us  across  its  abiding  Aryan  nations  and  their  abiding 
Aryan  tongues.  But  it  brought  us  across  them  only  in 
the  shape  of  national  migration.  The  whole,  or  the  great 
mass  of  a  people,  changes  its  seats ;  it  makes  itself  a  new 
national  home ;  it  leaves  behind  it,  perhaps  an  empty  land 
for  some  other  folk  to  occupy,  perhaps  a  mere  survival  of 
its  own  folk,  who  die  out  in  their  old  land,  while  their 

Colonlia-  more  venturous  brethren  flourish  in  a  new  one.  A  higher 
stage  than  this  is  marked  by  colonization  in  the  strict 

^  See  above,  p.  9. 


MIGRATION  AND  COLONIZATION. 

Here  there  is  no  movement  of  a  nation;  a  baud  cu: 
of  men  goes  fortli  from  an  established  city  or  kingdom 
to  seek  homes  in  another  land;  but  the  city  or  kingdom 
from  which  they  set  forth  is  neither  destroyed  nor  weak- 
ened by  their  going  forth.  The  movement  of  the  Angles 
in  the  sixth  century  to  their  second  home  in  Britain  left 
their  first  home  on  the  European  mainland  empty;  no 
snch  results  followed  on  the  colonization  of  the  third 
England  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  this  last  stage  of 
the  growth  of  man  which  we  have  reached  in  onr  Sicilian 
story.  Yet  wc  reach  it  thus  early  only  by  in  one  sense 
going  back,  by  going  again  out  of  the  European  range,  or 
rather  by  bringing  men  of  other  races  and  tongues,  of  the 
races  and  tongues  of  Asia  and  Africa,  to  settle  on  soil 
which  had  already  become  European,  We  have  to  meet  Advunce 
the  fact  that  for  the  moment  such  settlement  was  an  b^phteni 
advance;  we  have  to  meet  the  fact  that  there  was  a  stage  ■"*" 
when  in  all  material  arts  Asia  stood  before  Europe.  The 
next  comers,  the  first  colonists  in  the  strict  sense  in  Sicily, 
perhaps  in  the  world,  brought  with  them  much  that  could  en- 
lighten the  Sikel,  much  that  could  even  enlighten  the  Greek, 
As  far  as  Sicily  is  coucemed,  the  Wandering  of  the  Nations 
is  over.  Prom  the  national  migrations  of  Sikans,  Sikels, 
and  Elymians,  we  liave  to  pass  to  those  settlements  from 
the  Phcenician  cities  which  made  a  new  Phoenicia  without 
uprooting  the  old.  In  speaking  of  them  we  are  driven  to 
use  snch  modem -sounding  words  as  factory,  plantation,  and 
eolony. 

With  minute  or  controversial  points  of  Phoenician  history  Origin  of 
we  have  here  no  concern.  Whence  the  men  who  founded  ^^  "*"" 
Sidon  and  Tyre,  Gades  and  Panormos  and  Carthage, 
made  their  way  to  that  strip  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
coast  on  which  history  first  finds  them — bow  they  came 
by  the  familiar  name  which,  in  various  shapes,  they  bore 
m  Greek  and  Latin  lips,  so  different  from  the  yet  more 
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familiar  name  which  they  bore  on  their  own  lips — these 
are  questions  which  in  no  way  touch  the  factory  on  the 
island  of  Ortygia  or  the  colony  between  the  two  havens 
of  Panormos.  Was  there  an  elder  Phoenicia  far  to  the 
East^  by  the  coasts  of  the  Persian  gulf  or  elsewhere^? 
It  matters  little  to  those  whose  calling  lies  with  that 
younger  Phoenicia  which  looks  up  at  Eryx  and  at 
Herkte,  and  who  have  no  need  to  look  further  back 
than  to  the  older  Phoenicia  which  looks  up  at  Lebanon. 
Then  again^  had  the  Greek  name  of  the  people  a  meaning 
in  the  Greek  tongue?  Were  they  the  men  of  blood, 
perhaps  only  the  blood  of  the  mollusk  that  gives  the 
purple  dye  ?  Were  they  the  men  of  the  land  of  the  palm, 
the  tree  barren  on  Sicilian  soil,  but  fertile  on  the  shores 
whence  men  took  their  voyage  to  Solous  and  Motya  ?  Or 
was  the  name  which  with  the  Greek  became  Pkainix  and 
with  the  Latin  Pcenn^  really  a  corruption  of  a  name  borne 
by  some  place  or  people  in  the  tongue  of  those  whom  the 
strangers  so  miscalled^?  Such  points  may  well  be  left 
by  the  historian  of  Sicily,  even  by  the  historian  of  the 
Phoenicians  in  Sicily,  to  those  with  whom  such  questions 
are  a  matter  of  their  own  special  science.  From  our 
central  point  in  our  central  island,  we  may  look  eastward 
and  westward  as  far  as  the  waters  of  the  Great  Sea  will 
carry  us,  but  we  need  look  no  further.  From  Sidon  to 
Gades  is  our  range ;  the  Phoenicia  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon 
is  our  starting-point.'    We  need  not  even  search  into  the 


^  The  passage  at  the  very  beginning  of  Herodotas  abont  the  Pboanioians 
coming  from  the  Erythrsan  Sea  is  known  to  every  one  (ct  vii.  89).  Their 
carrying-trade  is  well  set  forth  in  the  words  inrayiviwras  ^opria  Aly^rid 
Tc  mi  'AaoT&pia  (we  are  now  told  that  the  alphabet  was  part  of  the  cargo). 
I  need  hardly  say  that  Strabo  and  Dionysios  Peridgdtte  also  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  the  matter.  The  question  is  discussed  by  Movers, 
Phonizier,  ii.  i,  38  et  seqq. ;  Meltzer,  Karthager,  i.  4,  419. 

*  Movers,  iL  3  et  seqq. ;  Meltser,  i.  5,  419.  It  has  been  oonneoted  with 
the  *'  holy  land  of  Punt." 
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shiftings  of  power  and  preeminence  among  its  cities ;   we  ohap.  m. 
need  not  fix  the  several  days  of  greatness  of  Byblos,  Sidon^ 
and   Tyre.     Coming  more  directly  into   our  immediate 
range^  we  may  leave  it  to  others  to  fix  the  exact  order 
and  relation  of  the  Phoenician  cities  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
We  need  not  strive  to  fix  the  exact  birthday  of  Tyrian 
Carthage^  or  take  on  ourselves  to  rule  whether  there  was 
or  was  not  a  Sidonian  Carthage  before  it  ^.     It  is  enough  Phoenician 
for  us  that  the  Phoenician  settlements  in  Sicily  became  in  ments 
the  end  subjects  of  Carthage^  but  that  they  were  not  her  ^  ^^^ 
children.     They  were  children  of  the  old  Phoenicia,  the  tWiniw. 
Phoenicia  of  Sidon  and  Tyre  and  Arvad^  whom  a  sister^ 
most  likely  a  younger  sister^  came  in  after  days  to  bring 
under  her  power. 

These  two  points^  which  we  may  assume  without  ques- 
tion, are  of  the  deepest  moment  in  the  history  of  Sicily 
and  of  the  world.  When  we  speak  of  Phoenicians  and  of  N«ne  of 
Punic  wars  it  is  well  to  remember  the  true  name  of  the 
Phoenician  people.  They  were  the  men  of  Canaan^  the 
men  of  the  low  land  by  the  sea^  a  fitting  name  for  the 
old  Phoenicia  between  Lebanon  and  the  Mediterranean^ 
a  name  no  less  fitting  for  that  younger  Phoenicia  which 
forms  the  short  western  side  of  Sicily.  For  our  part  we 
may  accept  the  genealogy  which  says  that  Canaan  begat 
Zidon  his  first-bom  ^^  without  entering  on  the  possible 
claims  of  the  Giblite  of  Byblos  to  dispute  his  birth- 
right^. And  we  may  accept  Zidon  the  first-bom  as  the 
venerable  epSnymos  of  a  race  which  has  done  great  things 
in  the  world  of  Europe,  while  we  cheerfully  leave  his 
second  brother  Heth  to  those  with  whom  the  fates  of 
Asia  stand  foremost.  It  is  well  ever  to  bear  in  mind  BeUtion 
that  the  men  of  Tjrre  and  Sidon,  the  men  of  Gades  and  Hebrews 

'  MoTen,  ii.  2,  137  et  leqq. ;  Meltzer,  i.  104  et  teqq. ;  Dnnoker,  ii. 

*  Genesis  x.  15.  '  Movers,  iL  107. 
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CHAP.  m.  Cartilage,  the  men  of  Panormos  and  Moiya,  came  of  the 
stock  of  the  nations  against  whom  the  invading  Hebrew 
waged  his  warfare.  Long  after  Phoenician  Carthage  had 
passed  away,  when  a  Roman  and  Christian  city  stood 
on  its  site,  the  name  of  Canaan  still  lived  on  as  the 
national  name  of  the  remnant  whose  settlement  in  Africa 
was  older  than  that  of  Carthage  ^. 

The  warfare  of  the  Hebrew  in  Palestine  in  many 
things  calls  np  the  warfare  which  settled  our  own  fore- 
fathers in  the  land  in  which  we  dwell.  But  in  one 
point  the  two  invasions  were  most  unlike.  *  By  whatever 
name  the  Hebrew  might  choose  to  brand  the  nations 
whom  he  subdued  or  failed  to  subdue,  he  had  at  least 
no  temptation  to  speak  of  them  by  whatever  Semitic 
Commu-  name  might  best  answer  to  the  Teutonic  Wehh.  Invaders 
iftngnage.  &^<1  invaded  spoke  the  same  tongue  in  at  least  as  full 
a  sense  as  when  we  say  that  the  Dorian  and  the  Ionian 
Greek  spoke  the  same  tongue.  In  the  Hebrew  writings 
the  Egyptians  are  marked  as  a  people  of  a  strange  lan- 
guage ^ ;  the  invading  Chaldees  are  held  up  to  terror  as  a 
nation  whose  "language  thou  knowest  not*;^'  no  such 
names  are  ever  applied  to  the  nations  of  that  family  of 
The  Phw  which  Zidon  was  the  firstborn.  Hamilkar  and  Hannibal  and 
names.  Asdrubal  spoke  the  same  tongue  as  Joshua  and  David,  and 
Hannibal  and  Asdrubal  need  only  the  name  of  the  patron 
deity  to  be  changed,  and  they  at  once  take  the  shape  of 
the  familiar  Hananiah  and  Azariah  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  men  of  Canaan  brought  the  gods  of  Canaan  with  them 
to  Carthage  and  to  Panormos.  It  was  by  the  grace  of  Baal 
that  the  greatest  Hannibal  so  well  kept  the  oath  that  he 
sware  in  his  childhood  to  the  gods  of  Carthage.     It  was 

*  Movert,  ii.  6. 

^  Psalm  cxiy.  i,  where  for  the  &wa^  \ty6iuvQV  xs^  the  LXX  have 
fiap0apoSt  q-  <!•  TFeUh ;  cf.  hzzi.  5  ;  Eeekiel  iii.  5 ;  and  the  same  is  implied 
in  Daniel  i.  4. 

'  Jeremiah  y.  15. 
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marbal — tbe  haste  of  Baal — who  longed  to  press  with  c 
his  Nuniiilian  lioree  from  the  field  of  Cannu^  to  the  gates 
of  Rome.  It  was  Asdrubal — the  help  of  Baal — who 
brought  to  the  banks  of  Jletauras  the  help  which  never 
reached  his  brotht'r.  And  the  gods  of  Canaan  were  wor-  P: 
shipped  with  the  rites  of  Canaan.  It  was  after  heavy 
blows  from  the  Sikeliot  sword  that  the  elders  of  Carthage 
awakened  to  a  forgotten  duty ;  they  had  failed  to  give 
their  firet-bom  fur  their  tranBgresaion,  the  fruit  of  their 
bodies  for  the  sin  of  their  souls'.  And  side  by  side  with 
the  rites  of  blood  stood  the  rites  of  lewdness.  The  most 
abiding  legacy  that  the  men  of  Oanaaii  left  in  Sicily 
was  the  worship  of  the  goddess  of  Eryx.  The  Ashtoreth, 
the  Aphrodite,  of  that  high  place  was  a  power  of  the 
same  type  as  the  Mylitta  of  Babel,  or  as  the  goddess 
whose  rites  Dido  found  already  in  full  force  as  she  baited 
in  Cyprus  ou  her  memorable  voyage  *.  It  was  these 
characteristics  of  Fhoinician  religion,  characteristics  which 
Unbred  on  in  the  most  brilliant  days  of  Carthaginian 
civilization,  whiih  made  the  war  which  Europe  and  Africa 
waged  in  Sicily  somewhat  of  a  holy  war  from  the  be- 
ginning. If  we  doubt  whether  a  Syracusan  prince  ever 
called  on  defeated  Cai-thage  to  quench  the  fires  of  Moloeh, 
be  who  devised  the  story  had  no  moan  insight  into  all 
that  kept  Hellas  and  Canaan  poles  asunder. 

Yet  none  the  less  it  was  in  the  Phoenician,  whether  in  K 
his  earliest  home  or  transplanted  to  tbe  soil  of  Africa,  that  p 

'  Diod.  II.  14.  *j 

■  I  «m  uot  grewly  ooii(»ni*d  witli  llie  wonhip  of  Irtar,  Aslitorelh,  or 
Miy  oUiEr  fomi  of  tbe  HiMJdeBS  or  bee  iuluiq.  Something  to  thti  porpiwe 
wiU  be  found  in  Sitjcea  Hibbert  LectoreH,  p.  j66.  The  Bubjlnniai- 
ftorj  in  Herodolni  ii  £umliar  to  hU.  Strabo  (vi.  a.  6)  witumsca  to  the 
itpotwAoi  on  Eryx  ;  bUhtiu  Si  rnii  i  'Epuf  Au^at  v^ijAut,  Upit  tx""  'A^po- 
Unft,  TJ^/iffOf  iia^tp6vTwr,  UpoiovXvif  yvvtuKW'  vXftptt  Ti  wa?iat6v,  Ai 
r'  rix^f  o;  t'  i*  T^i  SvhXIoi  «1  f(aj6ir  troAADi.  MylitLa  her>elf 
in  toll  force  in  L^pnu ;  Juitiu,  xviji,  £.  Of.  ti»  itnnge  itor;  oSlhe 
a  of  It^j  in  ixi.  3. 
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(HA I',  in.   the  Greeks  not  yet  brought  face  to  &ce  with  the  kindred 
barbarian  of  central  Italv,  found  his  worthiest  riyal.     In 
earlier  days  indeed  he  had  to  acknowledge  him^  not  only 
"^^"^  as  a  rival  but  as  a  master.     The  dealings  between  Oreek 

Old-Phu^   and  Phcenician  fall  naturally  into  two  great  epochs.    There 
niriMi :       ,|j^  the  dealings  of  the  early  Greeks  with  the  men  of  the 
old  Phoenicia,  and   there  are  the  dealings  of  the  later 
Greeks^  that  is  in  truth  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  ¥rith  the 
Phoenicians  of  the  day  when,  in  the  general  atEairs  of  the 
world,  the  only  Phoenicia  was  Carthage.     The  history  of 
Sicily,  as  a  history,  not  only  of  the  Greeks  of  Sicily,  but 
of  all  the  races  of  the  island,  has  to  do  with  both  tiiese 
stages*     Only  in  the  former  stage,  the  Phoenician  in  Sicily 
had  to  deal  not  as  in  Ok!  Greece  and  its  islands  with  the 
Gr^^  in  his  childhood,  but  with  the  Sikan  and  the  Sikel. 
The  Phoenician  of  the  first  sti^  is  a  voyager^  certainly 
a  trader,  haply  a  kidnapper ;  he  is  a  settler,  we  may  add  a 
civilizor:  we  can  hardly  anywhere  call  him  a  ocmqueror. 
He  scatters  his  factories,  his  plantations,  over  a  large  part 
of  the  M^iterranetim  world :   he  builds  cities  which  win 
more  or  le^  oi  power  and  induence  over  the  rader  noes 
an>und  him :   but  he  nowhere  founds  a  great  Fhoenieisii 
iJMtKA^       domini^^n.     So  to  A>  was  the  mtsdon  of  Carthage.    It ifl 
with  the  advamv  of  Carthage,  above  all  with  her  advanee 
in  Sivilv.  that  the  stirring  tale  of  rivalry  between  GreA 
and  l^vnk'ian  rv«llv  lv^ufe$. 

The  name  v^  Carthage  bes^^ke  her  as  the  New  City^ 
a»vi  the  New  City  $he  vas  in  truth,  as  opening  an  alto- 
^L^tker  new  state  of  thin^  of  whkh  neither  the  men  of 
TvTv  atKi  S^:^^.  t>.-r  the  mec  of  Vtica  and  Gndes  had  erer 
.;>.N*ic«c,     1:  was  this  yx,xii:i:est  aad  greatest  of  Phoenician 


•^^  «.VCttt.4   A^rtMMK   IfervVB."*      I;   «H«i   Bt  W      mini  l_  THI_,  tl^ 

-\  ^w»  i^««.  %av£  n.ftl«»  Vcuft  "^^T  ^  £'««naKtaK.^    Sat  lUkHT  li4SI* 
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I  which,  alone  of  barbarian   states,  devised  forma  of  <j 
political  life  whith  Aristotle  and  Polybios  did  not  scorn  to  f.°^'^7  "'  I 
study,  and  which  Polybios  thought  worthy  to  compare  at 
length  with  the  pobty  of  S)>arta  and  the  polity  of  Rome'. 
In  the  elder  Phoenician  cities,  cities  still  ruled  by  kin^ 
and  priests,  we  see  only  the  beginnings  of  the  life  of  common- 
wealths '.    At  Carthage  wc  soe  all  the  elements  of  that  life 
in  their  fall  growth,  the  clectivL*  magistrates,  the  eenat*,  the 
people;  we  see  every  detail  of  a  highly  developed  Bystem 
of  government,  as  clearly  shown  as  in  any  aristocratic  or 
democratic  commonwealth  of  Greece,     Even  beyond  Sparta 
and  Athens   and  Borne,   Carthage   was   emphatically  the 
ruling  city.    None  was  so  thoroughly  the  mistress  standing  Ciut1i>|,'>^ 
aput  from  her  subjects.     We  see  her,  not  only  ruling,  like  j],^  '.^^  _ 
a  Greek  or  Italian  city,  over  dependent  commonwealths  "''J-         ■ 
of  her  own  race,  not  only  sending  forth  colonies  of  her  I 

own   raee  as  outposts  of  her   power,  but   holding,  here  I 

under  her  dominion,  here  under  her  influence,  nations  of  I 

utter  strangers,  whom  she  knew  liow  to  use  to  her  own  I 

ends,  and  to  make  them  shed  their  blood  to  advance  her  m 

greatness.  The  advance  of  Home  was  a  growth,  not  only  Comimi-  H 
of  the  Roman  power,  but  of  Rome  herself ;  step  by  step  ^^.  I 
the  world  was,  hardly  in  a  figure,  merged,  not  only  iu  ■ 

the  Roman  dominion,  but  in  the  R^man  cil^.     But  while  ■ 

the  power    of    Carthage    grows    far  and   wide  over    land  ■ 

and    sea,  Carthage   herself  never   grows.      She    has    sub-  I 

jects ;  she  has  allies ;  but  she  does  not  train  her  subjects  I 

to  grow  into  allies  and  her  allies    to  grow  into  citizens.  I 

Nor  does   she  ever  fail  in  men  to  do  her  work,  as  she  I 

■   Set  kliDve,  p.  13.     Ariat.  PuI.  ii.  Ii,  r  ;     TloXirfvtiitai   ti  Sokoubi  mj  I 

Kapx'fiii^'i^  nazals  [gee  Arnold'i  Room,  ii.  546]  «a)  iro*\d  wipiTTiJi  wpis  roti  H 

tMMH./ii^vnV  tna  Tapawk^tlvt  TOii  AAmbmti*.  iy.  ^.^i  r.T].i4;  vi.5.9.  H 

TIm  oompuiaini  luggaated  bj  Ariatotls  U  worked  out  mote  fully  by  the  H 

«i(Ur  eiperienoe  o(  Poljbion,  vi.  47  et  aeiiq.  H 

*  On  the  b^nmingi  of  repoblican  life  Id  the  old  FhcEnicis  anil  ita  fur-  H 

tbirgMwtb  in  the  colonEei,  MB  Dasoker,  U.  113-314.  H 
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HAP.  III.  deemed  her  work  to  be.     From  age  to  age  she  has  states- 
men, she  has  captains^  who  know  how  to  guide  her  policy^ 
how  to  lead  her  motley  hosts  of  subjects  and  hirelings 
The  Uoute  to  victory  over  men   fighting  for  their  homes.     And  in 
^  '    the  end  she  sends  forth  sons  <'  above  all  Oreek^  above  all 
Roman  fame.''    In  her  Sons  of  Thunder^  in  her  greatest 
Hamilkar  and  her  greatest  Hannibal^  Africa  could  for 
once  boast  of  children  whom  Europe  could  not  rival.     In 
her  own  day,  through  the  ages  of  her  being  and  her  power, 
(;umt>ari-    Carthage  had  no  parallel.     Her  likeness  comes  again  when 
Venice.      the  merchant  city  on  the  Venetian  islands  rules  at  once 
on  the  mainland  of  Italy  and  over  cities,  islands,  peninsulas, 
and  kingdoms,  scattered  over  every  shore  of  the  eastern 
Mediterranean.     And,  now  that  the  world  has  outstripped 
its  old  limits,  now  that  the  Ocean  is  what  the  inland  sea 
once  was,  now  that  nations  have  taken  the  place  of  cities 
and  an  European  island  can  bear  rule  over  an  Asiatic 
empire,  it  may  be  that  we  should  look  for  a  newer  likeness 
of  Carthage  nearer  home. 


§  1.     The  Old'Picsniciau  Colonies  in  Sicily. 

iiie  Old-        The  most  striking  and  memorable  part  of  the  history 
of  Sicily  in  relation  to  Fhoenieian  settlers  and  Phoenician 


eianH. 


enemies  is  undoubtedly  that  abiding  struggle  between 
Carthage  and  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  which  forms  one 
of  the  greatest  chapters  in  the  long  tale  of  the  strife 
of  East  and  West.  But  our  first  business  is  with  those 
more  ancient  Phoenician  settlers  who  came  straight  from 
the  elder  Canaan  before  Carthage  was  mighty,  most 
likely  before  Carthage  was.  And  from  these  early  settle- 
ments we  are  almost  unavoidably  led  to  earlier  settlements 
still.  We  are  led  to  a  more  general  glance  at  that  de- 
velopement  of  Phcenician  activity  on  the  Mediterranean 
waters  of  which  the  first  Phoenician  dealings  with  Sicily 
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!  only  a  stage,  and  eeeminglf  by  no  means  an  early  cb.vf.  i 


stage. 


The  greatest  contribution  of  tlie  Phrenician  race  to  the  Historiol 
political  history  o(  the  world  is  the  position  of  Carthage  ^^laid/ 
06  a  ruling  city.     But  had  Carthage  never  been  founded, 
had    Hannibal    never   overthrown    the    legions  of  Home,  ■ 

had    his    native  city   never   ruled   in   Sicily   and   Spain,  I 

the  position  of  Ph<Enicia   in   the   world's   history   would  I 

still   be  a  great   and   an   unique  one.     The  men  of  Ca-  I 

naan  were   the  only  men  of   barbarian   stock  whom  the  I 

Greek,  at  all  events  the  Greek  of  old  Greece,  could  not  I 

refuse  to  acknowledge  as  direct  teachers.  This  may  beRnulusA 
safely  said,  without  venturing  either  to  accept  or  to "  "^  ' 
deny  the  results  o£  modem  Oriental  research.  Those 
results  are  sometimes  a  little  startling  to  those  who  were 
brought  up  in  an  elder  time  of  scholarship.  They  some- 
timee  break  the  repose  of  those  who  made  their 
first  acquaintance  with  Hellenic  studies  at  the  happy 
moment  when  the  old  literal  belief  in  the  tales  of  Pelops 
and  Kadmos  bad  passed  away  and  when  those  talcs  had 
not  yet  come  back  again  to  challenge  behef  in  a  more 
scientific  shape.  We  could  then,  without  dispute  or 
gainsaying,  wrap  ourselves  in  the  belief  that  the  Aryans 
of  Europe  formed  a  single  family,  that,  of  that  family, 
the  Greeks,  the  elder  brethren,  were  the  teachers  of  the 
rest,  and  that  what  they  taught  their  younger  kinsfolk, 
they  taught  mainly  out  of  their  own  stores.  Another  teach- 
ing has  since  arisen,  a  teaching  which  it  may  be  wise  for 
the  men  of  my  generation  to  leave  to  another  generation 
for  final  judgement.  We  are  now  told  that  much  that 
we  had  once  fondly  believed  that  the  Greek  devised  of 
bis  own  heart  really  came  to  him  from  lands  even  further 
off  than  Tyre  and  Sidon.  We  presume  not  to  deny ;  but 
it  ifl  hard  to  keep  back  the  gentt«  protest  that  our  new 
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CHAP.  ni.  teachers  sometimes  seem  to  accept  doctrines  of  great 
moment  on  evidence  which  we  ourselves  should  hardly 
think  enough  to  prove  much  smaller  points  in  any 
Hellenic  or  Teutonic  matter.  And  we  seem  still  to  be 
allowed  to  believe  that  the  noblest  forms  both  of  our  art 
and  our  polity  are  our  own.  It  does  not  appear  either 
that  the  temples  of  Babylon  were  surrounded  by  a  peri* 
style  of  Doric  columns  or  that  the  tongue  of  the  Hittites 
contained  any  f ormulse  exactly  answering  to  Ido^e  T<p  brjii<f 
and  '^  oranis  liber  homo/'  But  even  in  our  earlier  stage^ 
before  the  Hittite  was  heard  of,  the  Phcenician  had  his 
The  place.     At  no  time  did  we  doubt  that  it  was  from  him 

that  we  learned,  seemingly  every  form  of  writing,  at  all 
events  that  precious   system   of  letters  whose  name  of 
Eastern      alphabet  proclaims  its  Semitic  birth  to  all  time.     Indeed 
Western     we  never  doubted  that    many  of    the    Eastern  nations 
tion"*       were,  in  material  prosperity,  even  in  material  civilization^ 
far  ahead  of  the  men  of  early  Hellas.     Only  we  doubted, 
and  we  still  doubt,  whether  all  the  wealth  and  splendour, 
even  all  the  art,  of  a  lord  of  slaves  can  be  put  alongside 
of  the  higher  powers  of  the  mind  of  man,  the   powers 
which  were  wielded  when  a  free  assembly  bowed  willingly 
to  the  magic  speech  of  PeriklSs  or  Hertnokrat^s. 

I  have  already^  pointed  out  the  analogy  between  Cyprus 
and  Sicily,  how  the  history  of  Cyprus  is  the  history  of 
Sicily  in  miniature.  But  it  is  emphatically  in  minia- 
ture. The  same  strife  is  waged  between  the  same  dis- 
(^ru8  putants  in  Sicily  and  in  Cyprus.  Both  were  battle-fields 
Sicily.  ^^  Greek  and  Phoenician;  both  were  seats  of  the  same 
eternal  strife  when  in  later  years  it  was  waged  by  other 
champions.  But  Cyprus,  set  in  a  comer  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, could  not  provide  either  group  of  combatants  with 
such  a  battle-field  as  was  supplied  by  Sicily  set  in  its  very 

*  See  above,  p.  35. 
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The  strife  in  Sicily  is  waged  in  the  sight  of  the 
worlJ,  with  the  full  powers  of  contending  nations,  races, 
and  creede ;  it  is  a  pitched  battle  for  life  and  death.  In 
CypniB  it  is  little  more  than  a  skirmish  in  a  corner,  whose 
decision  either  way  coidd  not  seriously  affect  the  power  of 
Greek  and  Ph<rnlcian,  of  Christendom  and  Islam.  Each 
island  had  its  Frank  kings ;  but  the  house  of  LusigTian 
hardly  stands  on  the  same  historic  level  as  the  house  of 
Hauteville,  and  Katharine,  daughter  of  Saint  Mark,  hardly 
sat  on  so  high  a  throne  as  the  Augusta  who  gave  birth  to 
the  Wonder  of  the  ^N'orld.  Add  again  that  the  latest 
strife  in  Cyprus  is  waged  by  new  champions  on  both  sides. 
The  main  disputants  are  no  longer  Greek  and  Semitic; 
the  strife  ia  waged  between  the  Venetian  and  the  Turk. 
Bnt  geography  itself  makes  an  essential  difference  in 
the  position  of  the  rival  elements  in  Cyprus  and  in 
Sicily.  Sicily  is  surely  part  of  Europe ;  if  there  be  any 
rival  claimant,  it  is  Africa.  In  Sicily  again  the  Greeks 
were  ba  from  being  the  iirst  European  inhabitants.  Earlier 
men  of  Europe,  men  of  Aryan  stoclc,  were  already  dwelling 
there  when  the  Phoinieian  came.  But  we  can  hardly 
claim  Cy]>ru8  as  geographically  part  of  Europe ;  it  is  rather 
an  Asiatic  land  which  has  been  more  than  once  won  for 
Europe.  Its  Semitic  occupation,  both  strictly  Phoenician 
and  any  other,  dates  from  a  time  before  the  beginning  of 
aaything  that  we  can  properly  call  Phtcnician  colonization. 
It  is  rather  part  of  the  Asiatic  Wandering  of  the  Nations, 
part  of  the  same  movement  which  made  the  Phoenician 
coast  itself  Ph<rnician'.  In  Cyprus,  the  Greek,  the 
European  of  any  kind,  is  an  invader,  a  benefactor 
perhaps,  but  still  an  invader.  The  island  did  in  the 
end,  imdcr  Roman  rule,  become  a  Greek  land ;  till  then, 
the  Greek  was  a  stranger,  the  barbarian  was  at  home. 
Without  going  deeply  into   the  distinctions  between  one 
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Semitic  race  and  another,  to  us  of  the  West  Cyprus  is  a 
Phoenician  island,  the  seat  of  a  renowned  Asiatic  worship, 
into  which  the  Greeks  made  their  way  and  in  the  end 
made  the  land  their  own.  The  special  characteristics  of 
the  Phoenicians  as  traders  and  colonizers,  founders  of 
factories  here  and  plantations  there,  could  not  be  shown 
till  they  had  reached  lands  less  clearly  part  of  their  own 
world  than  Cyprus. 

It  is  on  the  coasts  of  old  Greece  and  in  the  islands  of 
the  ^gsean  sea  that  we  get  our  first  picture  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian trader  from  any  Greek  source.  We  see  him  as  far 
back  as  we  can  see  anything ;  he  appears  in  the  Homeric 
poems  in  days  when  Zidon,  at  least  in  the  Western  mind, 
still  kept  his  place  as  firstborn^.  In  Rhodes*,  in  Crete ^, 
we  see  his  settlements  without  wonder ;  both  lands  came 
in  after  days  under  the  rule  of  Semitic  masters.  Rhodes, 
like  Cyprus,  might  pass  for  a  piece  of  Asia  won  for 
Europe.  Crete  seems  like  a  guard-ship  moored  off  the 
mouth  of  the  sea  which  might  pass  for  a  great  Hellenic 
haven,  a  guard-ship  which,  as  events  showed,  might,  on 
some  day  of  ill-luck,  be  boarded  by  the  enemy.  That 
the  Phoenician  should  trade,  that  he  should  settle,  that 
he  should  found  either  factories  or  colonies,  on  any  of  the 
iSgsean  islands  or  even  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  Greece, 
was  in  the  natural  course  of  things.  Thera,  Melos^, 
assuredly  Thasos,  received  Phoenician  settlers;  the  gold 
of  the  last-named  island  led  them  to  the  north  in  those 
early  days  ^,  just  as  the  gold  of  Tharshish  led  them  to 
the  far  West  when  their  range  was  widened.     The  wealth 


^  See  Strabo,  zvi.  a.  a 2.  He  remarks  on  the  rivalrj^  between  Tjre  and 
Sidon  and  the  disputes  as  to  antiquity.  £uro[)ean  feeling  comes  oat  in 
the  words,  ol  fih^  oZv  wottiral  fi^r  2t96ra  rtBpvkfiieaat  ftoKKow,  "Ofojpot  8^ 
ov52  fiifAytfTot  T^  Tvpcv, 

'  Movers,  ii.  a.  246.  '  lb.  258. 

*  Herod,  iv.  147  ;  Movers,  ii.  2.  266,  268. 

*  Herod,  vi.  46;  Paus.  v.  25.  12  ;  Movers,  ii.  a.  273. 
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too  o£  its  mines  led  them  to  the  neighbouring  coast  of  chap.  m. 
Thraoe  ^,  and  they  may  be  traced  on  many  a  site  of  the 
Lesser  Asia  and  on  the  Pontic  coast  ^.     We  can  hardly  phanician 
fail    to    acknowledge  the  Ashtoreth   of   Paphos  in  the  8°^' 
Aphrodite    of    Kythera,   and  we    may  see    the    Tyrian 
Melkart,  King  of  the  City,  in  some  of  the  exploits  of 
the    wandering     HSrakl^^,    and    more    surely    in    the 
name  of  the  baby-god   Melikertes  ^.     And  it  was  once  Phoeni- 
believed^   and   we   are  called  on  to   beUeve  again^  thatBoidtia. 
Kadmos,  the  Man  of  the  East^  planted  a  settlement  of 
Canaan,  not  only  on  the   shore  of   Chalkis^^   which   we 
might  believe  without  an  effort^  but  in  the  inland  plain 
which  saw  the  rise  of  the  Boiotian  Thebes  ^      Be  these 
things  as  they  may,  one  fig^ure  in  our  earliest  picture  of 
Greek  life  is  the  Phoenician  trader.     We  see  him  ready  on  Tfif  Ph«- 

,         ,  niouuii  in 

occasion  to  grow  into  the  kidnapper  ^  or  the  pirate  ^,  but  ewlj 
ready  too  to  keep  himself  to  the  gainful  trade  which  the  j^^^, 

^  Moyen,  ib.  27^  'lb.  a86. 

'  See  above,  p.  aax.  But  may  not  even  the  name  of  Hdraklds  be  left  to 
us?  It  is  hard  to  read  (Duncker,  ▼.  45;  cf.  ii.  66),  "Herakles  ist  der 
Archal,  der  arbeitende,  ringende,  kampfende  Baal  Melkart  der  Phoeniker.** 
Bj  this  kind  of  guessing  at  names  anything  might  be  proved.  Some 
passages  quoted  byPreller,  Griechiscbe  Mythologie,  iL  laa,  might  suggest 
quite  another  line  of  thought. 

*  Here  we  do  seem  to  have  the  name  itself;  and  the  sturdiest  Hel- 
lenists do  not  refuse  it. 

'  See  Duncker,  v.  50. 

*  K&9ftot  may  be  Dip ;  yet  it  is  odd  if  he  called  himself  so.  Duncker 
quotes  the  Etuterlingt  in  England ;  but  they  did  not  eaU  themselves  so ; 
the  Ottmen  in  Ireland  would  be  more  to  his  purpose.  See  Keightley, 
Mythology,  327. 

Duncker  does  not  require  us  to  accept  the  barbarian  origin  of  Kekrops 
and  Pelops.  Why  then  may  one  not  use  one*8  reason  about  Kadmos  ? 
Homer  clearly  knew  nothing  of  any  of  these  stories. 

It  most  always  be  remembered  that,  while  guessing  at  names  proves 
nothing,  the  finding  of  objects  always  proves  something.  But  it  proves 
only  intovourse,  not  settlement,  and  it  need  not  be  direct  intercourse. 
Knglish  and  French  wares  are  found  far  beyond  the  rang^e  of  English  and 
French  colonization. 

*  Od.  xiii.  273  et  seqq.  *  Thuc.  i.  8. 
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CHAP.  m.   man  of  craft  and  guile  ^  knows  how  to  practise.     Strang^ 

it  is  when  he  displays  his  many  and  motley  gauds  before 

the  eyes  of  men  as  yet  below  him  in  all  material  crafts, 

but  destined  to  do  greater  things  for  mankind  than  ever 

fell  to  the  lot  of  any  son  of  Asia. 

The  al-  It  is  not  altogether  pleasing^  when  we  are  told  that  this 

said  not      exceptional  people,  these  men  of  Asia  whom  Europe  cannot 

Ph^edcian  ^^^^^  ^  masters,  these  shipmen,  these  builders,  these 

invention,  miners,  these  makers  and  sellers  of  purple,  were  after  all 

not  men  of  artistic  invention,  and  that  even  the  great  gift 

that  they  gave  us  was  not  their  own.     One  would  be  well 

pleased  to  hold  that  '^  the  letters  Cadmus  gave  '^  were  the 

genu'me  birth  of  his  own  Sidon,  rather  than  be  taught 

that  alepA   and   betA,   alpha   and   heta^   are  in  truth  the 

Analogy     invention  of  Egypt ^.      Yet  be  it  so;    we  thereby  gain 

with  the  ...  . 

SaracenB.  another  analogy  for  the  cycles  of  Sicilian  history.  The 
Saracen  in  all  his  splendour,  in  all  his  science,  in  all 
the  mighty  works  of  his  artistic  skill,  had  nothing 
strictly  his  own.  He  became,  by  a  strange  calling,  the 
mouthpiece  of  Greece  and  Italy  to  nations  by  whom 
the  earlier  teaching  of  Greece  and  Italy,  and  of  Greece 
and  Italy  fused  into  one  in  the  Eastern  Rome,  had  been 
for  a  while  forgotten.  And  so  it  may  well  have  been 
with  his  Semitic  forerunners  in  Cyprus  and  Sicily  and 
Spain.  It  may  be  that  all  that  the  Phoenicians  had 
themselves,  all  that  they  gave  to  Greece  and  to  the 
rest  of  Europe,  was  largely  in  the  nature  of  that  carry- 
ing-trade by  which  the  men  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  did  in 
truth  make  great  gain.  The  civilization  that  he  spread 
may  not  have  been  his  own ;  it  may  all  have  come  from 


*  See  above,  p.  127. 

'  Yet  it  is  comfortable  when  Duncker  (ii.  2ai,  222)  allows  us  to  beliere 
with  DionysioB  of  Mll^tos  (fr.  i  C.  Miiller,  ii.  5)  5n  ^ckvutti  ftkv  cSpor  rd 
croixttd,  or,  as  he  puts  it  himself,  that  Phcenicia  was  ''Yaterland  der 
Buchstabensohrifb." 
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Egypt  or  from  the  further  East.     Yet  to  us  he  is  none  the  chap.  m. 
less  the  giver  and  the  teacher.     And  he  none  the  less  tionJ^posi- 
stands  alone  among  barbarians  as  the  one  rival  of  the  ^^^ 
Greek  on  his  own  ground,  the  one  who  could  make  thenicianB 
sea  his   own  dominion^  the  one  who  could  call  distant  bArbftrUiui. 
cities   into  being,  and  give  them  forms  of  political  life 
which  the  wisest  men  of  Greece   should   not   scorn   to 
study. 

From  the  shores  and  islands  of  Greece  the  Phoenician  Inter- 
was  driven  back  early;    the  Homeric  poems  know  him  between 
not  as  a  neighbour;  it  is  straight  from  Sidon  that  the]^[^^* 
Phoenician  shipmen  bring  their  goodly  wares,  sometimes  Greece, 
as  merchandize^  sometimes  as  costly  g^fts^.     The  inter- 
course of  traffic  went  on  into  the  historic  age,  long  after 
Phoenician  fleets  had  come,  at  the  bidding  of  a  Persian 
lord,  to  work  the  bondage  of  Hellas  ^     And  when  that  Phoenicia 
Persian  lord  needed  the  sharpened  intellect  of  a  skilled  Penia. 
engineer,  it  was  with  the  Phoenician  alone  that  he  could 
find  it  \     But  those  were  days  in  which  the  greatness  of 
the  old  Phoenicia  had  passed  away;  Sidon  and  Tyre  still 
had  their  kings,  but  they  had  sunk  to  be  the  counsellors 
of  the  Persian*.     The  true  life  of  Phoenicia  had  moved  Carthage 
westward,   to    the    great    ruling    city   which   was    then  of  later 
fast  pushing  on  to   its  full   might,  and  to  those  other  y^®^'^'*" 
western  outposts  of  Canaan,  which,  if  by  that  time  they 
owned  a  master,  at  least  owned  a  master  of  their  own 
blood. 

The  beginnings  of  Phoenician  history  start  from  a  time  Early  be- 
far  earlier  than  anything  to  which  we  are  used  in  our  Phoenician 
ordinary  European  studies.   It  is  therefore  not  wonderful  to   ^■'^'y- 

*  n.  vi  390;  xriii.  743  ;  Od.  iv.  617. 

'  See  tpecially  the  deeoription  of  the  Phoenician  ship  in  Xenophdn*8 
(EconomuB,  riiL  11.  It  must  have  outdone  anything  UBual  at  Athens. 
Cf.  Herod,  vii.  96. 

'  Herod.  Tii  23. 

*  lb.  TiiL  67,    Mark  that  the  Sidonian  king  Ukei  the  first  place. 
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cuAT.  UL  fiiid  its  seoond  stage  at  a  tune  when  in  Greece  we  are  as  yet 
far  from  dates  and  when  we  can  dare  to  goess  at  an  event 
here  and  there  only  with  feu-  and  trembling.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that,  even  in  the  eleventh  and  twdfth 
centnries  before  our  aera^  the  Phoenicians  had  made  their 
way  into  the  western  Mediterranean  and  into  the  Ocean 
itself.  Here  they  set  up  a  factory,  there  they  foonded 
an  actual  colony^  along  the  African  coast  and  in  the 
Iberian  peninsula.  Exactly  as  when^  ages  after,  the 
Greek  set  forth  on  a  like  errand,  the  most  distant  settie- 
Found*-  ment  was  believed  to  be  the  oldest.  Gadesiy  Gadeira,  was 
Cny^  to  Canaan  what  the  Campanian  Kyme  was  to  Hellas,  the 
c.  B.C.IIOO.  jjj^^  distant  outpost  of  all,  founded  before  the  younger 
fellows  that  were  nearer  ^.  For  the  Phoenician  shipman  to 
leave  the  outer  sea,  to  pass  the  pillars  of  his  own  Melkart, 
the  pillars  which  fenced  in  the  world  of  the  Greek  ',  to 
face  the  wonders  and  the  dangers  of  the  mysterious  Ocean^ 
was  hardly  a  greater  exploit  than  it  was  for  the  Greek  to 
leave  his  familiar  JSgsean  and  Ionian  waters,  and  to  fix 
himself  on  the  western  side  of  the  land  which  to  him  was  still 
specially  the  western^  the  Hesperian^  land.  The  fate  of  the 
C]omp&-  two  settlements  has  been  widely  different.  Kym^,  after 
Kymd.  a  long  history,  after  being  won  and  lost  by  many  masters^ 
has  no  longer  a  place  among  the  cities  of  the  earth.  Her 
hill,  so  long  the  western  outpost  of  Hellas,  now  stands 
desolate.  But  Gades,  western  outpost  of  Canaan,  without 
even  a  change  of  name,  has  lived  on,  through  all  conquests^ 
through  all  revolutions  of  race  and  speech  and  creed,  as  a 
dwelling-place  of  man  and  a  flourishing  seat  of  commerce  ^. 

*  See  Movers,  ii.  2,  588  et  seqq.,  specially  619  et  seqq  ;  Meltser,  i.  36 
et  seqq. ;  Duncker,  ii.  64.  About  1 100  B.o.  seems  to  be  the  received  date 
of  foundatioD.    But  it  is  wise  not  to  rule  that  G^es  really  was  the  eldest. 

'  Pindar,  01.  iii.  79;  Nem.  iii.  35,  iv.  112  ;  Isth.  iv.  21.  The  second 
and  third  passages  are  the  most  emphatic. 

^  Mi,  Tadtipa,  Gades,  Cadiz.  **Wohl  die  alteste  Stadt  Europa's,  die 
ihren  Namen  bewahrt  hat,"  says  Dnncker  (IL  66).     Athens  and  Argos 
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I  the  African  shore  arose  Utioa,  Hadnimetum,  the  two  chu.  i 
cities  that  on  European  lips  bore  the  Greek -sounding  name  ^ 
of  Hippo^.  Of  these  the  memories  of  Hadrumetum  gather 
mainly  round  the  name  of  the  great«et  Hannibal  ;  its 
modem  name  of  Susa  strangely  keeps  our  thoughts  within 
the  ii^tem  world.  But  Utiea  is  most  famous  in  European 
memories  as  the  place  of  the  death  of  a  Roman  pagan, 
and  Hippo  as  the  place  of  the  life  of  a  Roman  Christian. 
Thiis  the  Phcenician  stock  became  a  ruling  stock  on  both 
the  continents  that  fence  in  the  west-ern  basin  of  the  great 
inland  sea.  The  land  of  gold  in  southern  Iberia,  the  Thanliii 
Tharshish  of  the  Hebrew,  the  Tartf-ssoa  of  the  Greek  ^ 
became  a  rich  field  for  the  settlers  from  the  East.  The 
long  voyage  to  the  West  set  the  standard ;  the  ship  of 
Tharshish  became  the  name  of  any  ship  destined  for  a 
distant  and  wealth-hearing  enund;  it  was  the  ship  of 
Tharshish  that  bore  the  gold,  even  when  the  gold  was 
brought,  not  from  western  Tharshish  but  from  far  eastern 
Opiiir  *.  Yet  Spain,  with  its  southern  shore  studded  with  Spiin  w 
Phcenician  settlements,  ever  remained  a  mere  outpost  of  the 
Phisnician  stock.  It  was  Africa  that  became  its  second 
home,  a  wider  and  mightier,  and  in  some  sort  a  more  abiding 
home,  than  the  older  dwelling-place  on  the  Syrian  coast. 
For  there  grew  up  the  greatest  city  of  the  Phoenician 
name,  the  city  which  was  to  found  a  dominion  forestalling 
that   of  Rome   herself,  a  dominion  of  which  Fhcenioian 


DUf  be  M  old  ;  but  the;  have  had  tLeii  upa  and  downs.     The  npecial  fate 
oF  Gade*  bus  been  to  be  ilwa^a  >  prnepeToiia  cit;  without  ever  bviog  % 
ruling  dtj.     MaMalia  \a  joonger,  and  ehe  ba>  lieen  a  ruling  city. 
'  MEW  or  riDH.     See  Moven,  ii.  i.  144. 

*  ct'C'in.  See  Moven,  ii.  3.  594  et  aeqi]. :  Meltier,  i.  37.  On  the  gold 
tea  the  weU-koDwn  tturiea  in  Herod,  i.  163 ;  iv.  151,  Strabo  haa  much 
Is  aa/uo  ibia  head  in  iii.  1,  11,  and  he  quote*  our  Sikeliot  Hlcsiahor«i 

Aii^Ti  ytntfitlrj  axtSiy  imwipat  cXfivoc  'BpvSiias 

Ir  nvSiiairi  wirfes.  (.Bergk.  iU.  J08.) 

•  1  Kiagt  zxii.  48. 
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CHAP  m.   Africa  was  to  be  the   centre  and  seat  of  rule,  as  Italy- 
was  to  be  the  centre  and  seat  of  rule  for  all  Romania. 
Carthage     But  as  yet  the  New  City  was  not;   we  are  dealing  only 
^         with  her  elder  sisters. 


Settle- 
ments on 
the  UUnds« 


Melita  and 
Kowoura, 


Arabic 
tongue  of 

Malta. 


Settle- 
'hientfl  in 
Sicily. 


But  while  the  Phoenicians  of  the  West  thus  spread 
themselves  over  the  most  tempting  spots  of  a  large 
range  of  African  and  European  mainland,  they  were  not 
likely  to  pass  without  heed  by  the  islands  which  met 
them  on  their  road.  The  twin  islands  of  Melita  and 
Oaulos  and  the  solitary  Kossoura^  lay  immediately  in 
the  way  of  the  Phoenician  adventurers,  while  they  lay 
a  little  out  of  the  way  of  the  Greeks.  They  became 
Phoenician  settlements ;  they  never  bec^ame  Greek ;  it  was 
as  possessions  of  Rome  that  they  first  entered  the  European 
fold.  The  accidents  of  a  later  conquest  caused  a  tongue 
akin  to  that  of  Canaan  again  to  take  root  in  the  two 
chief  of  them,  and  that  tongue  has  lived  on  through 
union  with  Sicily  and  through  union  with  Britain*.  And 
these  smaller  islands  might  well  pass  for  stepping-stones 
between  Phoenician  Africa  and  the  great  central  island. 
But  Sicily  itself  lay  no  less  directly  in  the  way  of  settlers 
from  the  old  Phoenician  land.  Of  the  date  and  circimi- 
stances  of  the  planning  of  the  first  Phoenician  settlements 
in  the  island  nothing  is  recorded.  It  may  well  have  been 
that  some  came  straight  from  the  old  Phoenicia,  that  some 
came  from  the  Phoenician  settlements  in  Africa.  The  oldest 
Sicilian  homes  of  the  men  of  Canaan  may  have  been 
colonies  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  or  they  may  have  been  colonies 
of  Utica  and  Hippo.  It  is  an  obvious  g^ess  that  the  settle- 
ments in  the  western  part  of  the  island,  nearer  to  Africa, 

^  Movers,  ii.  a.  347  et  seqq.  Strabo,  vi.  2.  11.  defines  HtXlnf,  .59cf  rd 
Kwldia  A  /mXovai  McXtrcuo.     Se<)  above,  p.  86. 

'  But  it  mast  be  remembered  that  the  present  SemiV'c  tongue  of  Malta 
is  not,  as  some  seem  still  to  fancy,  a  Phoenician  inheritance,  bat  simply  a 
dialect  of  Arabic. 
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24t  ] 


from  the  earlier  settlements  in  that  liuid,  while  ch. 
those  on  the  eastern  coast,  looking  to  Fhocniuia  as  well  as 
to  Greece,  were  made  from  the  old  PlitEiiicia  itself.  The 
one  point  to  be  insisted  on  is  that  their  settlement  belongs 
to  the  earlier  period  of  Phtenician  history,  thatj  from 
whatever  havens  their  founders  set  forth,  it  was  at  least 
not  from  the  perliaps  still  ujioccupied  haven  of  Carthage. 

In  all  this  we  cannot  help  again  pointing  the  contrast  Sidlj  oud 
between  Sicily  and  Sardinia  ^,  the  contrast  which  necessarily 
follows  from  the  geographical  position  of  the  two  islands. 
Sardinia  lies  jnst  out  of  the  way  of  greatness.  Sicily 
hlocks  the  road.  The  historic  insignificance  of  an  island 
greater  than  Sicily  may  largely  be  owing  to  the  air  which 
was  trusted  to  carrj'  off  tlie  Jew  *,  and  which  was  hardly 
more  healthful  to  the  Greek  or  to  tlie  Roman.  But  it  is 
mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  Sicily  stood  in  its  way, 
inviting  both  Phoenician  and  Hellenic  settlement.  Sardfi, 
greatest  of  islands,  was  often  going  to  be  colonized  by  the 
Greeks  ;  but  it  never  was  colonized.  It  became  a  possession 
of  the  Carthaginian  ;  it  seems  to  have  received  earlier 
settlements  from  the  African  or  even  from  the  Asiatic 
Pbttnieia  ^,  But  it  contains  no  s[Kits  which  call  up  such 
memories  as  Panormos,  Motya,  and  Lilybaion.  That  its 
people  fought  stoutly  a^Jnst  Rome  we  infer  from  the  time 
which  it  took  Rome  to  get  full  possession,  and  from  the 
repeated  triumphs  celebrated  over  the  same  enemies.  As  a 
Roman  province,  there  is  even  less  to  toll  of  Sardinia  tlian 
there  ia  to  t«ll  of  provinces  in  general.  From  the  Roman  it 
passed  to  the  Saracen,  from  the  Saracen  to  the  Pisan  ;  but 
no  tale  of  either  process  rivals  tlie  tale  of  the  conquest 
and  of  tlie  deliverance  of  Sicily,  It  was  a  poor  exchange 
indeed  when  Victor  Amadeus  sank  from  a  Sicilian  to 
a  Sardinian  throne,  and  it  was  by  a  bitter  irony  that  the 
Sardinian  name,  as  that  of  an  European  power,  came  some- 

'  See  mbove,  p.  3.  '  Tm.  Ann.  ii.  85.  '  Movert,  U.  1.  556. 

VOL.  I.  E 
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CHAP.  m.  times  to  supplant  the  names  of  Piedmont^  Savoy^   and 
Genoa. 


Factories 

and 

ooloniei. 


The  nearest  approach  to  a  date  that  can  be  anywhere 
found  for  the  beginning  of  Phoenician  settlement  in  Sicily 
is  that  Thucydides  believed  the  Sikels  to  have  crossed  from 
Italy  in  the  eleventh  century  before  Christy  and  that  he 
clearly  looked  on  the  coming  of  the  Phoenicians  as  later 
than  the  coming  of  the  Sikels  ^  We  have  other  hints 
that  the  settlements  in  Sicily  were  later  than  the  settle- 
ments in  Spain  ^^  as  is  indeed  implied  in  the  belief  that 
Objects  of  Gades  was  the  oldest  of  all.  The  land  of  gold  was  the 
settle-  first  and  great  object ;  other  places  were  sought  for,  be- 
™®^*'  sides  such  advantages  as  they  might  have  in  themselves, 
as  houses  of  call  on  the  way  to  the  richest  of  all  goals. 
The  settlements  in  Sicily  seem  specially  to  have  borne  this 
character ;  those  on  the  east  coast  at  least  were  factories 
rather  than  colonies.  The  description  of  them  given 
by  our  chief  guide  sets  them  forth  in  that  light;  their 
object  was  that  of  trade  with  the  Sikels.  This  of  course 
specially  applies  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  island ;  it  may 
not  shut  out  settlements  of  other  kinds  in  other  parts.  On 
the  Sikel  coast  at  least  the  Phoenicians  seem  not  to  have 
founded  cities  or  occupied  territories ;  they  sat  down,  likely 
enough  with  the  good  will  of  the  earlier  inhabitants,  on 
the  promontories  and  small  islands  lying  off  the  coast  ^. 
In  neither  of  these  is  Sicily  so  rich  as  old  Greece;   and 

^  Thuc.  yi.  2.  The  PhcBiiicians  come  to  trade  with  the  Sikels ;  there- 
fore the  Sikels  were  there  first. 

'  Movers,  ii.  2.  309  et  set^q.  (but  why  does  he  call  Agyrium  a  Sikaner- 
s(a(U7);  Duncker,  ii.  61.  In  the  uext  page  we  have  the  astoanding  asser- 
tion tliat  Phcenicians  founded  Eryx.  Not  a  scrap  of  evidence  is  given  for 
this  direct  contradiction  of  Thucydides. 

^  Thuc.  vi.  2  ;  <pKow  dl  «al  ^oiyne€s  vtpi  waaa»  fi^y  r^y  XiKfXiay  dicpas  rt 
inl  ry  BaXdctrg  dno\afi6yT€s  Kai  rd  hrnKtifiwa  vrjaidta  ifiwoplas  i¥€Mtw  rijs 
ftpbs  Tov;  XiKtKovs.  This  is  the  whole  matteri  all  that  is  wanted  and  not 
too  much. 
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Hie  seas  which  water  it  are  specially  lacldng-  in  islands  ( 
'  answering  to  so  many  in  tbe  Mg^tan,  islands  of  some  size, 
fit  for  the  foundation  of  a  sinyle  town,  lying-  near,  but  not 
close,  both  to  one  another  and  to  the  mainland.  Except 
perhaps  Aigousa  and  it«  fellows,  the  islands  t^poken  of  must 
be  very  small  islands,  like  Ortygia  on  one  side  and  Motya 
on  the  other.  Molita,  Gaulos,  and  Kossoura,  are  too  far* 
off  t«  come  into  the  reckoning.  Those  at  least  were  sites, 
not  of  mere  stories  but  of  independent  Phsnician  com- 
nmnities.  In  promontories  and  small  peninsulas  Sicily  is 
richer,  and  we  may  toke  for  granted,  without  further  evi- 
dence— and  direct  evidence  we  shall  find  none — that  any 
tempting  sit£  of  this  kind  along  the  whole  Sicilian  coast 
was  once  occupied  by  the  busy  traffickers  of  Canaan.  Their 
settlements  had  more  in  common  with  the  first  settlements 
of  European  nations  in  tlie  Eastern  seas  of  Asia,  than  with 
the  true  colonics  of  Greece  in  Sicily,  of  England  in  America, 
of  Phcenicia  herself  in  Africa  and  Spain,  Some  of  those 
Ear-eastern  outposts  of  Europe  have  grown  into  colonies, 
dominions,  empires ;  they  were  in  their  beginning  simple 
factories  for  commerce.  So  in  Sicily  the  Phdnician  traf- 
fickers moat  likely  in  no  way  disturbed  the  Sikel  in- 
habitants in  the  sovereignty  or  in  tlie  possession  of  the  soil. 
This  accounts  for  the  way  in  whicli,  all  along  the  eastern 
coast,  the  Phieniciau  settlers  vanish  before  the  Greeks. 
There  were  no  Phcenician  cities  to  take,  no  Phoenician 
territories  to  conquer.  In  the  north-west  corner  things 
nay  well  have  been  otherwise  j  to  that  point  wc  shall 
come  presently. 

There  is  no  direct  evidence  to  show  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty that  any  one  site  in  Sicily,  out  of  the  actual  bar- 
barian comer,  was  ever  held  by  a,  Phtenician  settlement. 
This  is  carefully  to  be  borne  in  mind ;  yet,  besides  the 
stAtement  of  Thucydtdes  as  to  the  promontories  and  islands 

Krai,  there  is  the  strongest  measure  of  mere  likelihood 
a  2 


rlHon  witll  J 
Earopeoii 


names. 
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CHAP.  III.  that  not  a  few  famous  spots  were  once  seats  of  at  least 
Phoenician  factories.  It  is  prudent  to  keep  the  temptation 
to  both  etymological  and  mythological  guessing  in  good 

Phoenician  order ;  but  it  would  be  imreasonable  to  doubt  that  along 
the  Sicilian  coast  some  Semitic  names  may  be  traced  even 
in  modem  nomenclature,  and  that  some  of  the  local  legends 
may  be  fairly  referred  to  Semitic  gods  and  heroes.  From 
both  sides  of  the  hill  of  Syracuse  we  look  down  on  sites 
which  we  may  well  believe  once  held  Phoenician  factories, 
and  where  it  might  be  unsafe  to  deny  that  names  for  which 
we  can  supply  no  Greek  explanation  may  be  in  truth  a 
legacy  of  the  Phoenician.  Yet  the  possible  claims  of  the 
Sikel  and  the  earlier  Sikan  must  not  be  put  out  of  sight; 
and  we  must  remember  that  those  are  nations  which  appear 
in  forma  pauperis,  who  have  never  engaged  such  learned 
and  zealous  counsel  as  have  been  instructed  on  the  side 
of  both  Greek  and  Phoenician.  The  island  of  Ortygia 
itself,  the  opposite  point  of  Plemmyrion,  the  peninsulas 
of  Thapsos  and  Xiphonia,  are  all  points  which  well  answer 
the  description  of  Thucydides  as  likely  places  for  Phoenician 
settlement.  And  Semitic  scholars  have  not  failed  to  find 
a  Phoenician  origin  for  the  names  of  more  than  one  among 
them.  A  Semitic  root  has  been  found  for  the  name  of 
Syracuse  itself,  a  root  which  strangely  enough  connects 
the  name  of  the  Sicilian  city  with  the  name  of  the  Semitic 
masters  who  were  ages  afterwards  to  reign  in  it^  In 
our  peninsula  of  Thapsos  we  are  asked  to  see  a  fellow 
to  Tiphsach  or  Thapsakos  on  the  Euphrates ;  Pachynos  is 
the  point  of  watching;  Makara  keeps  the  name  of  a 
Semitic  deity;  Katane  and  Kamarina  too  bear  names  of 
Canaan^  and  Selinous  is  called  from  Sela,  the  rock  of 
its  akropolis,  not  from  the  herb  that  grows  in  the  space 
between  its  hills.  The  like  ingenuity  has  been  employed 
on  the  names  of  the  inland  towns  of  the  Sikel.     We  are 

^  See  Appendix  XIII. 
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wen  to  see  the  traces  of  Ashtoreth  at  Mytistratus,  and  c 
we  must  i-onfffis  that  the  obvious  Greek  word  which 
suggests  itself  is  the  less  likely  of  the  two.  Rude  hands 
have  even  been  laid  on  the  most  cherished  relic  of  the 
Latin-speaking  Sikcl,  and  we  are  told  that  Gela,  stream 
and  eity,  was  called  from  some  other  cause  than  the  cold- 
ness of  its  waters. 

The  decision  of  points  like  these  may  be  left  to  scholars 
whose  first  busiaess  lies  with  language.      There   can  be 
no   reasonable    doubt    that    many   of    these    points    did 
receive  Phtenician  settlers.     And  these  settlers  may  well 
have  given  them  names  which  took  root  both  among  the 
Sikels  among  whom  they  settled  and  among  the  Greeks 
to  whom  they  gave  way.     For  the  nest  fact  in  the  history  T 
of  Phmnician  dealings  with  Sicily  is  that  from  the  more  ^ 
part  of  the  spots  which  tbey  had  occiipie<l  in  Sicily  they  ^ 
did  give  way  before  the  Greeks.     The  details  of  Greek 
settlement   in   the  island  will  come  in  another  chapter; 
we  have  now  to   deal   only  with   the   general   fact   that 
the  Phccnicians  withdrew  from  these  various  points  along 
different  parts  of  the  coast,  from  the  promontories  and 
islands  where,  according  to  the  distinct  witness  of  Thucy- 
dides,  they  had  planted  their  factories,     Tliey  withdrew  to  T 
fonn  three  more  considerable  settlements   in   the  north-  „ 
western  part  of  Sicily ',     The   date  of  this  change  can  ^ 
only  be  vaguely  guessed  at.     The  retreat  would  doubtless 
he  gradual;   as  the  Greek  came  on,  the  Pho-nician  fell 
bark ;   the  resolution  to  forsake  all  the  smaller  posts,  and 
to  gather  together  the  whole  Phtenician  power  in  a  few 
strong  places  in  one  comer,  must  have  been  the  completion 
of  a  process  which   had  been  long  going  on.     It  must 


'  Thnc  vi.  1  :  ituSii  Si  o)  ^E\^y!t>,^ 
IxXtwiiTn  ti  tAci'qi  Moritir  Hal  Sa\u. 
{•t«ut«Bi>rH  irtiJMTo,     J  lake  (won! 
^^Md/ occupied. 


3t3  daXaaaay  iBtaiwKtor, 
•wop/iav  l-fyirt  Ta*  'EAil^ia* 
□jilj  tb&t  th«ae  pulnu  wt!re 
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CHAP.  III.   have  taken  place  at  a  time  when  the  Greek  had  decidedly 

Relations    got  the  upper  hand  in  eastern  Sicily,  and  before  Carthage 

Carthage,    had  begun  to  exercise  the  supremacy  which  she  held  in 

later  times  over  the  other  Phoenician  colonies  of  the  western 

seas.     Carthage  was  in  being  before  Greek  settlement  in 

Sicily  began^  and  nearness  to  her  is  spoken  of  as  one  of 

the  advantages    offered   by  these  north-western  posts  ^ 

But  there  is  no  reason  to  imderstand  anything  more  by 

this  than  that  the  neighbourhood  of  a  kindred  and  powerful 

city  was  an  attraction.     It  was  well  for  the  Phoenicians 

of   Sicily,   if  they  did  not  choose   altogether  to  forsake 

Sicily,  to  strengthen  themselves  in  those  parts  of  the  island 

which  lay  nearest  to  the  settlements  of  their  kinsfolk  in 

Africa. 

The  change      If  we  ask  for  the  date  of  this  change^  we  may  perhaps 

in'^e*       draw  some  help  from  the  fact  that  they  did  not  occupy 

seventh      ^^^  particular  site  most  convenient  for  traffic  with  Africa. 

century  * 

H.c.  '  The  final  withdrawal  from  east,  north,  and  south,  the 
final  establishment  in  the  north-west  only,  can  hardly 
have  been  accomplished  till  late  in  the  second  half  of 
the  seventh  century  before  Clirist.  It  was  in  that  half- 
century  that  the  Greeks  founded  those  two  of  their 
settlements  in  Sicily  which  most  directly  threatened  Phoe- 
Etrect  of  nician  interests.  First  came  Himera,  the  one  Greek  city 
ation*^o?     ^^  ^^®  north  coast  of  the  island,  an  intrusion  of  the  Greek 

Himera ;     jnto  a  reerion  which  the  Phoenician  had  hitherto  either  made 
B.C.  648 ;      . 

his  own  or  left  to  the  native  races  of  whom  he  stood  in  no 

tear  2.      Himera    lay   within   sight   of   Solous;    but  the 

foundation  of  Himera  was  presently  to  be  followed  by  the 

foundation  of  a  Greek  settlement  in  a  yet  more  dangerous 

ofSelinouH;  position.     Seliuous  arose  at  one  of  the  turning-points  of 

B.C.  628. 

*  Thuc.  yi.  2  ;  Sri  IvrtdBfy  iXaxitrrw  wXovp  Kapxii9aiv  ZurtXios  dWx«- 

*  We  get  the  date  of  the  foundation  only  from  the  reckoning  of  Dio- 
dOroB  (xiii.  6a)  that  at  its  destruction  in  408  B.O.  it  was  w6Kis  oUnr$u<ra 
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i  island,  on  a  sjwt  ehoseti  as  it  were  to  wateh  the  path 
across  the  sea  between  Sicily  and  Africa.  A  spot  so 
singularly  suited  for  Phainician  settlement  must  surely 
have  been  already  in  the  hands  of  Greek  settlers  who  were 
not  likely  to  be  easily  dislodged.  Otherwise  Phu>nicians 
retreatiof;  from  eastern  to  western  Sieily  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  choose  its  site  as  one  of  the  poefs  which  they  kept 
and  strengthened.  It  may  be  that  Selinous  was  actually 
won  from  PhcEniciaiis  and  not  from  Sikans'j  and  we 
might  expect  that  such  a  site  would  have  received,  if  not  a 
Phoenician  colony,  at  least  a  Phtenician  factory.  In  any 
case,  if  Selinous  bad  been,  at  the  time  of  the  Phisnician 
retreat,  either  unoccupied  or  in  any  kind  of  Phtpnieian 
occupation,  it  would  surely  have  been  kept  as  a  barrier 
against  Greek  advance  along  the  southern  coast.  The 
inference  is  that  it  was  already  in  Greek  hands ;  and,  if 
it  was  already  in  Greek  hands,  it  was  assuredly  time  for 
Uie  Phienieian  to  strengthen  himself  in  the  posts  which 
he  had  left,  if  be  would  not  be  driven  out  of  the  island 
altogether. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  change  which  now  took 
place  was  simply  a  change  from  one  existing  seat  ot 
Phisniciiin  settlement  to  another.  There  was  a  surrender 
ot  Pha^nieiun  possessions  at  one  end  of  Sicily;  but  there 
was  no  foundation  of  new  ones  at  the  other.  No  one  can 
suppose  that  the  three  jioints  to  which  the  Pho^nieians  of 
western  Sicily  withdrew,  Motya,  Panormos,  and  Solous, 
now  passed  for  the  first  time  into  PlwEuician  occupation. 
At  their  exact  age  we  cannot  even  guess ;  we  have  seen 
reason  to  think  timt  the  Sicilian  settlements  in  general 
belong  t«  the  elder  Phtenician  time ;  we  may,  if  we  will, 
believe  that  the  All-haven  dates  from  an  elder  day  than 
the  New  City.  Still,  if  any  of  the  Sicilian  settlements 
were  planted,  not  from  the  old  Pbtenicia  but  from  the 
'  Banndorf,  die  M«topeii  von  iitellnunt,  p.  6. 


Tbetlii««fl 

newly 

founded.    ' 
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CHAT.  m.   Fliceiuemzi  colonies  in  AfEin^  tbeae  are  tiMT.    And  it  tdbj 

be  that,  while  the  settlements  on  the  enstem  piomontorieB 

and  ishLods  were  men^T  fiietories^  these   westeni  settle- 

ments  were  true  cities  and  colonies  from  the  beginning. 

Their         Bat  the  three  posts  which  it  was  now  resohred  to  keep 

i^^'^the  ^^  strengthen  and  defend  most  hare  pot  on  a  new  life 

ijr^"^    ^^  strength  when  the  whole  Phoenician  population  of 

Sicilj  was  gathered  within  them.     BuiCNmioSy  above  all, 

was  no  mere  factory  on  an  islet  off  the  diore :  it  was — 

it  «uety  w«.  from  tie  beginning-*  city  on  .  ^t  when, 

a  city  once  planted  could  not  fail  to  rise  to  greatness. 

PttMRDM.  With  this  second  coIonizaticMi  begins  the  history  of  the 

head  of  Semitic  Sicily,  for  a  thonsand  years  past  the  head 

of  all  Sicily,  a  city  which  has  erer  held  a  chief  place 

among  the  cities  and  havens  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 

which  has  won  for  itself  a  place  in  history  which  is  nniqne. 

It  has  been  in  two  distant  ages  the  centre  of  the  war&re 

waged  to  determine  whether  the  ishmd  of  which  it  was  the 

head  should  be  reckoned,  in  the  eternal  strife,  on  the  side 

of  Africa  or  on  the  side  of  Europe. 

A)dft  in  Of  Africa  we  must  say  here,  not  of  Asia.     This  is  the 

marked  peculiarity  of  the  history  of  Sicily,  as  of  Spain, 
that  the  powers  of  Asia  are  transferred  to  Africa,  and  do 
their  work  from  an  African  starting-point.  The  Phoenicia 
and  the  Arabia  with  which  those  lands  have  to  deal  are 
not  the  old  Phoenicia  and  the  old  Arabia  far  to  the  East, 
but  a  new  Phoenicia,  a  new  Arabia,  destined  to  spring  up, 
each  in  its  turn,  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  East  The  East  in  short,  the  better  to  cany  on  its  strife  with 
Weat.  ^^^  West,  transfers  itself  to  the  further  West.  In  Sicily, 
above  all,  the  geographical  relations  of  creeds,  tongues, 
and  races,  seem  to  be  turned  about  in  both  the  times  of 
strife  with  the  Semitic  enemy.  The  East  has  become  the 
West  and  the  West  the  East.     The  Phoenician  in  one  age, 
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i  Saracen  in  the  other,  holds  western  Sicily  as  his  sure  ch. 
home,  and  thence  marches  to  the  conquest  or  attempted 
conquest  of  the  eastern  parts  of  the  island.  In  truth,  even 
before  the  first  great  strife  in  Sicily  began,  the  Phmnician 
power  had  become  wholly  a  power  in  the  wcstem  seas.  The 
elder  Canaan  was  in  subjection  to  foreign  masters.  Her 
life  had  passed  away  to  the  West,  to  Utica  and  PanormoB 
and  more  distant  Gades ;  it  had  passed  to  the  youngest 
and  greatest  of  them  all,  to  the  New  City,  proclaiming  in 
ber  name  her  abiding  youth,  and  marching  fast  to  become 
lady  and  mistress  over  all  her  elder  fellows'. 

In  the  long  strife  of  which  Sicily  was  the  centre,  the 
strife,  to  put  it  geographically,  between  Africa  and  Europe, 
Panormos  had   her   special   calling;.     As  an  independent  Pan 
Phuenician  city,  neither  Panormos  nor  any  of  her  fellows  he«< 
soems  to  have  taken  up  the  mission  which  fell  to  their  lot 
under  Carthaginian  dominion.   Under  that  dominion  she  was 
to  become,  what  she  so  long  remained,  the  head  of  Africjin, 
of  Semitic,  power  in  Sicily,  whenever  any  African,  any 
Semitic,  power  csist«l  there.     She  was  the  head  of  Phccni- 
cian  Sicily;  she  was  the  head  of  Saracen  Sicily.     Thrice  The  U 
won  for  Europe  by  Greek,  Roman,  and  Norman  arms,  she  of  p'^. 
never  became   the   head  of  an  European  Sicily  till  after " 
tlie  last  of  those  three  conquests.     When  Panormos,  under 
an  European  and  Christian  ruler,   could  call   herself  the 
First  of  Seats,  the  Crown  of  the  King  and  the  Head  of  the 
Kingdom",  it  was  a  sign  that  a  Semitic  capital  was  never 
again    to   be   needed    for   the  island  which  Europe  now 
claimed  as  her  own  for  ever. 

A  city  with  such  a  destiny  as  this  was  fittingly  Semitic,  Panormoa 
African,  Oriental,  whatever  the  word  is  to  be,  from  its  ph?Liid^, 
c  birth.     I  have  assumed  throughout  that  Panormos, 


a  regii.  et  regni  caput." 
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iHAi.  in.  the  PaBormos  of  bi^oiy,  wms  in  its  beginnings  a  setUe- 
meiit  Mricily  Phoenician.  I  see  no  reason  to  accept  the 
^ui^^s^tion  of  a  modem  scholar  that  Puionnos  was  of 
liiYvk  orii^n  or  had  a  Greek  element  among  its  peopled 
For  such  a  belief  iheiv  does  not  seem  to  be  a  scrap  of 
dinx  t  t»videnct\  and  it  is  surdy  in  no  way  proved  or  sug- 
pvt<\l  by  the  fai't  that  we  know  the  city  only  by  the  name 

rh<»i;iWk  which  it  K>ro  an  Greek  lips.  Its  Greek  name  is  one 
!^haiv\)  by  ni>t  a  few  other  havens  in  many  parts  of  the 
liiwk  s^^<;  but  ii  was  never  more  worthily  applied 
than  to  ;his,  ?ao  inily  and  specially  the  JJJ^iarem,  which 
tho  native  hi>tonan  of  the  island  ruled  to  be  the  fairest 
baxon  of  all  Sirilv  *.  For  a  town  to  bear  different  names 
on  the  li}^  of  it^  own  people  and  on  the  lips  of  strangers 
is  nothii^)^  x^ondtTful.  It  was  easier  to  give  such  a  spot  a 
dt^^hpiivo  iiiwk  name  than  to  adapt  its  Semitic  name  to 
Uellenv  i>ar^  For  the  name  Panormo9  seems  to  have 
Uvu  a  ^vrftvtly  inilejvndent  Greek  name  of  the  town; 
\x  IS  ivri^nnlv  noT  a  iranslaiion  of  anv  of  the  Punic  names 
b\    whuh   )\inonni>s  has  been  said  to  have  been  called. 

i.uhI         When  i»i\vk  mrineUiX^  sproad  themselves  over  the  Phoeni- 

r<»ii«\nu.>».  ewus  of  SuU\\  when  the  e»innai^:»  of  Panonnos  was  wrought 
in  a  h\ch  stxle  of  Givek  art  and  Greek  became  the 
Uuj^^xiAi^v  of  iTs  lt^*nd?s  ihe  Giwk  name  of  the  town  was 
adopt<\l.  nnd  J'*: v, -m.v  ap}>»rs  freely  on  the  moneys  of  the 

\\\  iW  ATv>tn:,^  Si,v  K\^.^x:iMK\  Ai^ih>  ir.,  FalcRDA.  18S0,  I  tluJl  say 

rat  *v<  *V^  f  A.%-rytA.Ai.  !»  ibc  \ViriiN-T  ^xiii.  195*  Xi^Km  wawnf/mi  '^PP^^ 
**  A  o)amk  ^  *)1'*'>  -u  U^.*X(  itiitt!«  «v  «Y  aiiiilit  haT«  gvi  anoUier  piece  of 
hA)\)i/*uaNl  S>. i"  Av.  ^>rvvr»}>ii>- .  Kui^ut^i^v  somken  bif  comment;  «Ar«^|ioi 
^  \.#.«>«i  ,v  4>  v.^aA^'c,  «Ct  /ttf'C  Xa  TvW-rr  rvrs  *«k  mai  «r  vsrri  ^t^/i^  6 fiat' 
v«>^.  N.>%x:r  K*riv;^rk  W  i^V«»  x:»  sKwt  tnilT,  an  Dot  ■uiy/Mi^  aooording 
lo  t!i>  .t«Niiv.ii\Nn  i':*!!  :*«  Sr  «^cr  l>ftr»vrsH>»  of  vkk^i  Sappkd  ipeakt  as  a 
)u4ue  «\i  A^^hrvvuu     ;>  ^;  f  r^  KiV|NY  m  Daf^  \  niiyfifii.     We  shall 


THE    NAME    PANORMOS. 

oician  city '.  The  fact  is  not  wonderful  j  wherever,  from 
whatever  cause,  two  languag'es  are  in  use,  a  place  very 
commonly  has  two  names,  names  which  sometimes  trans- 
late one  another  and  sometimes  not.  In  such  cases  which 
name  is  to  be  used  depends  upon  the  language  which  is 
spoken.  When  Panormos  was  fully  established  as  the 
Greek  name  of  the  city,  even  a  Phunician  in  speaking 
Greek  would  not  think  o£  calliug  it  by  any  other.  But 
it  is  a  Etogular  chance  that  the  true  Phceuician  name  of 
P&Dormos  is  still  uncertain.  Semitic  scholars  were  for- " 
merly  diWded  between  two  names.  There  was  Ma- 
ehothbim,  the  camp  of  the  Workers  in  Colour,  and  Machanat, 
more  directly  proclaiming  its  kinship  to  the  ilahauaim  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Then  the  name  was  said  to  be  Ziz ; 
it  seems  now  t^  be  left  an  opon  quajstion  among  thoso  who 
nhould  best  know  ^.  The  remarkable  thing  is  that  neither 
of  Maehoihbim,  of  Machanat,  or  of  Ziz,  is  Panormot  in  any 
tort  a  rendering.  It  may  be  that  some  day  a  Semitic 
name  for  the  All-haven  may  be  brought  to  light.  Till 
then  we  must  believe  that  Greek  visitors,  Greek  enemies, 
strangers  who  wished  that  such  a  site  was  a  possession  of 
their  own  people,  looked  at  it  wistfully  and  named  it  for 
themselves. 

But  they  would  hardly  have  so  named  it  if  what  tliey  c; 
looked  at  had  been  the  Palermo  of  the  present  day.  A  visitor 

'  Coiiu  of  Sicily,  iii.  There  are  iomo  of  the  "Period  of  lYMnitiun," 
viUi  Grsek  tett«n  from  rigbt  lo  left. 

'  Ser  Muvett,  ii.  j.  335;  Holm,  1,  84,  37a  ;  Sehubiing,  UiatorUobeTopo- 
gn^ihie  tod  Pui»Tmoa,  p.  9.  But  it  ia  unit  htld  that  the  coins  with  the 
uinee  rirra  uid  eictiq  do  do(  belong  to  Fanormon.  Seu  Coins  ofSidlj, 
I4li.  Yet  one  ia  %  little  iiorrj  to  lose  the  nsno  coins,  ne  tbe;  have  on  the 
rerene  rwnn  mp,  that  ia  Carthagt,  which  m>  well  fits  to  the  N.d»o*i(, 
lbeS"*al«(i,  of  Psnocmoa.  Ziz,  ^'S,  bb  &  aaiiie  of  the  place,  I  hi.ve  lie»rd 
fint  BOgf^ted  mnd  then  wiLbdnwn  by  ad  umiuent  eutem  scholar.  Some- 
thing will  be  foiuid  about  it  in  Head,  151.  But  it  is  enough  f..r  me  to 
leave  the  matter  ai  Mcltier  leavea  it  (i.  483) :  "  Die  Ftago  nacb  deui 
phocDtklachen  Namen  iler  Stadt  Fanormua  mnas  aueli  rat  Zeil  noch, 
•tnreil  wir  lehea,  In  jedet  Bichtung  als  eine  ofTene  beieialuiet  werden." 
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CHAP.  m.  who  had  no  other  guide  than  his  own  first  glimpses  of  the 
three,  might,  after  seeing  the  Great  Harbour  of  Syracuse 
and  the  Zanklon  of  Messana,  be  inclined  to  wonder  at  the 
judgement  of  the  native  historian  which  placed  the  haven 
of  Panormos  first  of  all  ^.  But  the  Panormos  of  which  we 
have  to  speak,  the  Panormos  of  Phoenician,  Roman,  Arab, 
and  even  Norman,  guarded  by  the  same  mountains,  washed 
by  the  same  waves,  fanned  by  the  same  breezes,  was,  as 
regards  the  relations  of  land  and  water  in  the  city  itself, 
something  wholly  unlike  the  Palermo  of  our  own  time. 
Those  relations  had  greatly  changed  before  man  walked 
the  earth,  and  they  went  on  changing  down  to  a  time 
when  the  main  interest  of  Sicilian  history  has  passed 
away.  Yet  after  all,  Palermo  has  changed  less  than  Nar- 
bonne  and  Aries,  than  Pisa  and  Ravenna.  She  still  re- 
mains a  royal  city  and  no  small  haven  of  the  sea.  But  she 
is  no  longer  the  All-haven,  with  the  waters  enfolding  the 
land  and  the  land  enfolding  the  waters.  It  was  on  a  spot 
wholly  unlike  the  present  Palermo  that  the  Phoenician  first 
bade  a  city  of  men  arise,  that  the  Arab  in  after  days 
took  the  place  of  the  Phoenician,  and  that  the  Epeirot,  the 
Roman,  and  the  Norman,  each  in  his  day,  won  or  won 
back  the  precious  spoil  for  Europe. 

Land  and  water  around  Panormos  have  won  for  them- 
selves picturesque  and  sacred  names  in  the  modem  tongue 

rhe  of  the  land.     The  plain  of  Palermo  is  the  Golden  Shell ; 

4hdl."  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  washes  it  is  the  Gulf  of  Angels ;  the  height 
that  keeps  watch  over  land  and  sea  is  the  Mount  of 
Pilgrims.  What  devotional  names  the  worshippers  of 
Baalim  and  Ashtaroth  gave  either  to  the  sea  or  to  the  high 
places  of  their  gods  we  know  not.  But  the  Golden  Shell, 
the  plain  of  Palermo,  the  rich  garden  of  nature  ^  with  its 
crops  and  fruits — fruits  both  inborn  and  welcomed  from 
other  lands — the  plain  fenced  in  by  its  bold  arc  of  moun-> 

*  See  p.  250,  note  a.  '  See  above,  p.  59. 
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18,  like  a  theatre  looking  down  on  the  hroad  Meditcr-  cbap. 
raneaii  ae  its  stage — all  this  ranks  among  those  marked 
fat:t8  of  physical  geography  which  rule  the  destinies  o£ 
cities  and  nations.  The  exact  geography  needs  a  little 
pains  thoroughly  to  master  it.  Panormos  stands  in  such  Panoi 
a  marked  way  on  the  north  coast  of  Sicily  that  we  carry 
thither  a  kind  of  feeling  that  the  city  itself  looks  north- 
ward. But  Panormos  stands  at  a  point  of  the  coaiit  where 
the  land  turns  northward  to  form  the  gulf  from  which  the 
city  itself  looks  forth,  not  towards  the  north,  but  towards 
the  moming-laud.  Looking  straight  from  Palermo,  the 
eye  ranges  far  away  along  the  broken  masses  of  mountains 
which  guard  tlic  northern  coast  of  Sicily,  ^tna  himself, 
in  favourable  momenta,  raisee  his  snowy  tore  above  his 
lowlier  fellows,  and  now  and  then,  on  the  bosom  of  thu 
Tyrrhenian  waters,  may  be  seen  the  most  western  of  the 
fiery  isles  of  Aiolos,  The  spot  looks  east,  as  if  to  invite 
the  men  of  Canaan  and  the  men  of  Hellas,  each  in  their 
turn.  But  it  lottks  not  straight  towards  the  land  of  either 
folk.  Its  true  look-out  is  towards  the  lands  which  bar  the 
path  to  both,  the  lands  from  which,  not  the  Phtenician, 
the  Greek,  or  the  Arab,  but  the  Roman  and  the  Norman 
were  to  come. 

The  immediate  bay  of  Panormos  is  fenced  in  by  two  Tbo  b^ 
marked  bulwarks,  both  of  them  islands  in  an  earlier  state  t,oui 
of  the  world's  being,  now  isolated  masses  of  hill,  standing 
in  advance  of  the  mountain  range,  like  strong  outposts  in 
advance  of  a  long  rampart  of  town  or  castle.     Of  these 
bold  promontories,  the  isolated  mass  of  bills  to  the  south- 
east, throwing  out  its  bold  spurs  into  the  Mediterranean 
waters,  bore  the  sister  city  of  Solous  on  a  lower  level  of  one 
of  the   bills  which   form   it.     At   the  northern   end,  far  The 
nearer  to  the  city,  the  gulf  is  hoimded  by  a  more  famous  Horkte  or 
isolated  rock,  known  in  one  age  as  Herkt«,  the  stronghold  P^leS"""- 
cf  Hamilkar,  in  another  age  as  Monte  PeUegrino,  the  holy 
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CHAP.  m.  place  of  the  virgin  Rosalia.  This  is  a  steep  mass  of  lime- 
stone^ rising  sheer  from  the  sea  on  one  side  and  from  the 
plain  on  the  other,  a  mighty  mass^  reckoning,  as  Polybios, 
somewhat  overstripping  the  truth,  recorded,  a  hundred  stadia 
in  its  girth  ^.  Seen  from  below,  its  summit  seems  to  be 
made  up  of  small  peaks  thrown  fantastically  towards  the 
sky;  in  truth  those  peaks  shelter  ground  which  is  nearly 
level,  ground  which  could  serve  for  the  encampment  of 
armies,  and  even,  we  are  told,  for  the  nourishment  of  the 

Never  the  armies  which  were  there  encamped^.     Had  it  stood  but 

Pimonnoe°  *  little  nearer  to  the  haven  of  Panormos,  the  height  of 
Herkt6  might  have  become  the  akropolis  of  the  city.  But 
for  men  who,  if  they  came  to  dwell  and  to  rule,  came 
before  all  things  to  traffic,  no  site  could  have  such  charms 
as  that  which  they  actually  chose.  HerktS  could  not — 
unless  by  long  walls  like  those  of  Themistokles — ^have  been 
yoked  into  actual  unity  with  the  city  which  was  to  arise 
among  the  waters.  The  guardian  rock  remained  an  out- 
post, an  outpost  of  all  importance  whether  it  were  in  the 
hands  of  friends  or  enemies,  but  which  has  never  to  this 
day  become  part  of  the  city  itself.  Herkt^,  looking  down 
on  Panormos,  has  in  no  age  been  to  Panormos  as  the 
heights  which  look  down  on  later  Corinth  and  Athens  have 
been  to  those  cities.  For  those  heights  were  themselves  the 
oldest  Corinth  and  the  oldest  Athens.  Panormos  belongs 
to  a  later  stage,  the  stage  which  the  Phoenician  reached 
sooner  than  the  Greek,  the  stage  when  men  no  longer 
dreaded  the  sea,  but  learned  to  find  themselves  close  on  its 
shore  and  sometimes  on  its  very  waters. 

The  horns       Of  the  bay  of  Panormos  Herkte  at  the  one  end,  the  hills 

bound  the       «>^,  ,,  i^-i 

bay.butnot  01  Solous  at  the  othcr,  may  be   fairly  set  down  as  the 
panna^     boundaries.    But  neither  of  them  is  a  boundary  of  the  land, 


Contrast 

with 

Corinth 

and 

Athens. 


*  Polybios,  i.  56 ;  roCrov  5*  ij  irtplfitTpoi  t§s  dtrai  <rr€<pdvijt  oi  Xcivci  rwv 
^  lb. ;  2r^'  {f  6  ntfiitx^f^^^  r6wos  ti^fioros  Indpxu  ical  yivpy^ai/tgn. 


PELLEGBINO   AND   CAPO   OALLO. 

i  plain,  the  garden,  of  Panormos.     The  hill  of  Soloua  c 
stands  from   all   points  of  view  palpably  isolated,  parted 
from  the  main  line  of  mountains  by  a  coQsiderahle  stretch 
of  low  ground.     But  besides  this,  the  Campaipta  di  Palermo 
has  several  outlets,  both  landwards  and  seawards.     The  The  Ifom 
Monlagna  iH  Palermo  seems  to  sweep  round  as  a  mighty  Palermo.  I 
wall ;  but  it  is  a  wall  pierced  with  several  breaches.     To 
the  south-west  of  the  city,  the  plain  sends  a  branch  inland, 
where  the  vale  of  the  Oreto  ^  or  Anuniraglio  makes  a  gap  in 
the  mountain  range.    Overlooking  the  mouth  of  this  gap,  in 
front  of  the  loftier  heights,  rises  the  hill  which  was  crowned 
in  lat«r  days  by  the  renowned  church  of  Monreale  and  the 
town  which  grewnp  around  it.    From  thence  the  mountains 
stretch  northwards  to  the  point  where  they  reach  the  sea; 
but  that  point  is  nowhere  in  the  bay  of  Palermo,  but  ou 
the  actual  northern  coast  of  Sicily.     The  Golden  Shell  has,  Otlier 
north  of  the  city,  two  openings  to  the  sea,  t)esideB  the  bay  toifiesMj 
itself.     It  opens  to  the  northern  sea  at  a  point  which  hears 
the  strange  name,  not  unknown  elsewhere,  of  Sferraeavallo. 
In   front  of   it  is  the   small   island  which  bears  the  do  CapoQiII 
less  strange  name  of  hola  ihlle  Femmiiie^.     To  the  left 
of  this  opening  is  the  actual  ending  of  the  mountain -range. 
To  its  right  stands  another  huge  isolated  rock,  now  known 
as  Ca])o  Gallo.    This  is  parted  from  Herktt  or  Pellegrino  by 
a  smaller  opening  to  the  sea,  looking  eastward  like  the  bay 
itself,  and  again  parted  by  Pellegrino  from  the  bay.     Capo 
Gallo  is  very  prominent  from  the  sea,  as  the  most  northern 
point  of  this  part  of  Sicily,  very  nearly  the  most  northern 
point  of  the  whole  island.     As  we  draw  near  to  Palermo 
from  Trapani,  both   hills  distbictly  stand  out  as  islands 


'  The  nune  Orethni  cimM  only  from  Vibitui  Sequester,  p.  14  ;  "  Orethni 
Puiornii  Siciliie."    See  ftbove,  p.  83.    Puljbios  ;i.  ^o'^■  hu  Bimply  &  irpi  rqi 


*  See  SiDjtb,  p.  70,  &nd  alioTC,  p.  S6.     It  is  uJd  that  uij-budy  slionlJ 
vn  tnken  it  for  Hotjs  ;  tee  below,  p,  vjl. 
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CHAP.  m.  with  branches  of  the  plain  reaching  to  the  sea  on  each 
side  of  them.  Looked  at  from  the  land^  in  the  shifting 
view  from  various  points  of  the  hills^  sometimes  one  open- 
ing is  seen^  sometimes  the  other ;  sometimes  the  isolation 
of  Capo  Gallo  is  most  prominent,  sometimes  that  of  Pelle- 
grino* 

But  it  is  the  opening  between  Capo  Gallo  and  Pelle- 
giino,  not  that  between  Capo  Gallo  and  the  main  line  of 
mountains^  which  plays  its  part  in  history.  It  in  truth 
gives  the  plain  a  lesser  haven  besides  the  All-haven  itself. 
Haven  of  It  now  bears  the  name  of  Mondello,  from  a  small  village, 
with  two  small  military  towers^  nestling  at  the  end  of 
Capo  Gallo  which  looks  towards  Pellegrino.  Like  the  All- 
haven  itself^  it  has  been  affected  by  the  changes  of  land 
and  water.  The  side  of  it  lying  under  Capo  Gallo  once 
formed  a  deep  bay,  where  the  waves  swept  over  ground 
which  has  changed  from  sea  to  marsh  and  from  marsh  to 
dry  land.  The  land  is  still  unhealthy  and  uninhabited^  and 
it  has  undergone  large  artificial  works  of  draining.  The 
hill  above  it  must  in  past  times,  in  not  very  distant  times, 
have  come  much  nearer  to  the  nature  of  a  real  island  than 
it  does  now.  On  the  side  of  Herkte  the  withdrawal  of 
the  sea  has  not  been  so  great;  still  it  has  gone  back  on 
this  side  also  ^.  This  haven  is  stUl  in  actual  use ;  but  it  is 
now  small  and  unimportant.  But  had  a  city  ever  arisen 
on  the  top  of  Herkte,  Mondello,  and  not  the  All-haven, 
would  have  been  its  natural  harbour.  And  when  the 
height  was  occupied  in  the  wars  of  Hamilkar,  while 
Panormos  was  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  this  lesser 
opening  actually  served  as  the  haven,  if  not  of  a  city,  at 
least  of  the  Punic  camp  on  the  mountain. 
The  Mont'  The  great  inland  range  of  heights  to  the  west,  and 
Palermo,    again  to  the   south  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oreto,  is 

^  See  Amari,  Musulmani  in  Sicilia,  i.  318,  and  Biblioteca  Arabo-Sicola, 
cap.  XXXV.  p.  31  (L  376  oct.  ed.). 
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■  higher  than  any  of  the  isolated  outposts.  Yet  the  ci 
whole  system  of  mountains  is  of  only  moderate  height. 
The  loftiest  point  of  tlie  mountains  of  Palermo  throws 
up  it«  sharply  marked  peak  to  a  height  which,  after 
all,  hardly  oiittops  the  Snowdon  of  GwjTiedd*.  Other 
points  range  northward  and  southward.  On  the  south 
side  the  moat  marked  feature  is  the  heavy  mass  of  Monte 
Grifone,  sheltering  in  its  side  a  deep  hole,  the  Giants'  Cave,  TheGiiotJ 
once  set  thick  with  remains  which  were  doubtless  as  truly 
things  of  the  past  when  the  Phtenieian  first  landed  as  they 
are  now.  Relics  they  were  of  days  when  Europe  and 
Africa  had  not  yet  been  rent  asunder,  days  when  the 
elephant  of  the  southern  continent  stalked  at  his  free  will 
amid  the  woods  of  wliat  should  be  Sicily,  and  needed  not 
the  sails  of  Carthage  to  bring  him  thither  as  an  invader. 
And,  nearer  to  the  sea,  as  if  to  bring  together  all  the 
epochs  of  Sicilian  history,  a  sinking  in  the  heights,  over- 
looked by  peaks  of  wildly  fantastic  outline,  whose  jiame  of 
Giie/ro**",  like  not  a  few  other  names  among  these  hills, 
suggests  the  second  Semitic  masters  of  the  land,  marks  the 
spot  which  in  our  own  days  beheld  the  crossing  of  Gari- 
baldi and  his  Thousand. 

The  plain  is  well  watered  hy  springs  and  streams,  a 
featnre  on  which  all  descriptions  of  the  land,  specially 
those  of  the  Arabian  writers,  do  not  fail  to  enlarge.  The  The  river  I 
chief  among  the  streams,  the  Oreto,  plays  its  part  in 
one  of  the  great  moments  of  Panormitan  history.  Its 
bed,  even  at  a  small  distance  from  the  sea,  is  deep  and 
reedy,  and  its  banks  are  steep.  In  some  jiarts  they  are, 
like  eo  many  o£  the  hills  of  Sicily,  burrowed  into  by 
caves,  at  one  stage  perhaps  the  dwelling-places,  at  another 
the  burial-places,  of  unrecorded  occupants.  Nearer  to 
the  city,  rain  easily  changes  the  stream  into  a  rushing 
torrent,  of  a  hue  rivalling  that  of  the  yellow  Tiber.  But 
'  See  p,  69. 
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CHAP.  m.  much  tampering  with  the  course  of  the  river  has  made 
the  bed  at  ordinary  times  wide  and  shallow.  It  is  but  a 
feeble  stream  that  trickles  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
&mous  bridge  of  Greorge  of  Antioch  stands  almost  diy,  with 
water  running  under  one  only  of  its  twelve  arches.  If 
Oreto  had  not  once  had  a  richer  supply  of  water,  we 
should  hardly  have  heard  of  it  in  the  fight  of  Metellus  and 
Asdrubal. 
Site  of  Between  the  stream  of  Oreto  and  the  rock  of  Herkte 

lay  the  site  so  specially  made  to  draw  to  itself  the  eyes 
and  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  the  site  of 
the  All-haven  itself.     Its  look  now  is  far  different  from 
what  it  was  when  the  glance  of  the  first  Phoenician  ship- 
man  marked  it  as  formed  by  the  hand  of  nature  for  the 
CbangM  of  great  purpose  of  his  being.     His  ships  could  then  anchor 
watoi^      in  waters  which  have  since  changed  into  the  streets  of  a 
great  and  busy  city.     An  inlet  of  the  sea,  making  its  way 
inland  by  a  narrow  mouth,  presently  parted  off  into  two 
branches,  and  left  a  tongue  of  land  between  them.     Of 
these  branches,  each  of  which  had  a  stream  running  into  it, 
the  northern  one  ran  much  further  inland  than  the  other, 
and  with  a  more  direct  course  to  the  west.     The  southern 
arm,  going  far  less  deep  into  the  land,  took  a  turn  to  the 
south,  leaving  a  small  peninsula  between  itself  and  the  outer 
The  two     sea.    There  was  thus  an  inner  peninsula  and  an  outer.    The 
^  ^  inner  one,  between  the  two  inlets,  ran  east  and  west ;  the 

outer  one,  guarding  the  approach  to  the  inner,  ran  more 
nearly  north  and  south.  Such  a  site  as  this,  a  little  inland 
sea,  with  the  land  sheltering  the  water  and  the  water 
sheltering  the  land,  was  indeed  a  haven  of  rest  for  the 
wearied  merchantman  of  Phoenicia,  seeking  a  safe  harbour 
for  his  ships  and  their  burthens.  The  spot  was  seized  on ; 
the  well-placed  piece  of  land,  with  water  on  both  sides  of 
it,  became  the  site  of  the  oldest  Phoenician  settlement 
Ships  sailed  and  rode  in  safety  in  both  branches  of  the  truly 


SITE   OP  PANORMOS. 


mei  All-havea     The  elder  city  was  wholly  confin^  to  cm. 
the  tongue  of  land ;  but  the  peninsula  between  the  southern  ^* 
arm  of  the  haven  and  tlie  main  sea  must  have  been  early 
occupied  and  fortified.     Suburbs  grew  up,  in  this  ease  not 
only  beyond  the  walls,  but  beyond  the  waters.     The  penin-  The 
Bula  became  the  New  City,  on  Greek  lips  NeapoHs,  an 
elder  Naples,  on  Phtenician  lijis  no  doubt  a  lesBer  Carthage'. 
Our  history  leads  us  to  believe  that,  even  in  Phtenician 
times,  not  only  the  peninsula  but  a  considerable  extent  of 
ground  south  of  the  haven  was  already  fenced  in,  walled 
and  ditched  to  withstand  an  enemy.     How  far  this  fortified  For 
suburb  stretched  to  the  south,  whether  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  modem  walls,  it  is  vain  to  gueMS,     It  is  enough  that 
there  was  a  fortified  subm-b  beyond  the  mere  peninsula, 
that  there  was,  at  least  when  Carthage  ruled  over  Pan- 
ormos,  a  southern  wall  ready  to  meet  an  enemy  advancing 
from  the  side  of  the  Oreto.     Of  the  northern  side  of  the 
double  haven  we  can  in  these  days  say  nothing*. 

The  main  thing  to  be  home  in  mind,  when  we  get  our 
first  picture  of  Phoenician  Panoraaos  at  the  time  of  its 
taking  by  the  Romans,  is  that   it  had  already  become, 

'  See  »bovf,  p.  jjS. 

'  Since  thin  ws«  written,  *  wurk  hu  tpjipared,  La  Topot/rajta  Anltea  ili 
PaUrma.dal  See-lo  Xal  XV,  by  Profegsor  Vinceiuo  diGiovunni  (Palermo, 
1889).  Tlie  writer's  attention  la  oLieflj  given  to  later  times,  but  ho  could 
not  lielp  Baying  tomething  about  tlie  earlier  times  alse.  Mo<t  of  Uie  pointa 
rained  in  tbe  book  will  caoeern  me  in  future  Talumen;  but  it  ie  ofimjiort- 
ance  hers  to  note  tbat,  bb  Schubring  gnre  the  waters  a  less  extent  inland 
than  Mar«i>  and  the  older  writers,  Di  Giovanni  gires  tbeui  an  extent 
■till  leiH  than  Schubring.  But  it  in  not  denied  that  the  eea  cune  in  much 
fdrtlier  than  it  does  now,  and  that  iJie  toogne  al  land  was  divided  from 
the  land  00  whicb  the  luburb*  aroxe  by  eome  water,  mure  or  tees,  whether 
merely  a  itreaiu  or  sometblag  entitled  lo  be  called  part  of  the  haven.  I 
have  in  my  plan  provieioD.iUy  followed  Scbubring  ;  absolute  certainty  a« 
to  the  earliesi  limea  cannot  be  had,  and  the  details  uf  Sorectn  and  Norinan 
Uniea  will  be  disciiaied  elsewhere.  As  far  as  I  can  judije  at  preeent,  Pn*- ' 
feawir  dl  Giovanni  seems  stranger  in  the  Inter  times  than  in  thu  earlier. 
It  U  very  odd  in  the  year  1S89  to  <|i:ote  Potyliua  and  Procopiui  in  Latin 
eribt,  and  very  atnnge  criba  (uu. 
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CHAP.  in.  in  all  essential  features^  the  same  as  it  remained  under 
the  Roman^  the  Arab^  and  even  the  Norman.  The  old 
central  city  was  still,  long  after  it  had  been  won  back  for 
Christendom^  planted  on  its  tongue  of  land  between  the  two 
inlets^  with  suburbs  gradually  growing  up  on  the  northern 

Modern      and  southern  shores  of  the  haven.    Since  the  fourteenth  cen- 

the  havens,  tury  of  our  8Bra  the  two  branches  of  the  haven  have  been 
gradually  filled  up^  and  have  become  dry  land  ^ ;  a  small 
survival  only  of  the  All-haven  abides  in  the  little  port  called 
the  Cala.  And  we  may  be  sure  that  the  changes  which  have 
gone  on  so  actively  in  these  later  centuries  had  b^^un  much 
earlier.  The  relations  of  land  and  water  in  the  days  of 
the  Arab  and  the  Norman  are  fairly  well  ascertained.  The 
chances  are  that  even  then  a  good  deal  of  change  had 
happened  since  the  days  of  early  Phoenician  settlement. 
We  are  tempted  to  think  that  Atilius  found  a  greater 
All-Aaven  than  Belisarius^  and  Belisarius  a  greater  one  than 

The  great  Roger.  And  one  point  must  be  specially  marked.  The 
long  straight  street  running  east  and  west,  the  Casr  of  the 
Arab,  the  Via  Marmorea  of  the  Norman,  the  heirloom,  we 
may  well  deem,  not  only  of  Roman  but  of  Phoenician 
times,  the  street  which  once  traversed  the  whole  length  of 
the  older  city  on  the  tongue  of  land,  has  been  carried  far 
eastward,  over  what  was  haven,  over  what  was  peninsula. 
It  now  opens,  by  an  outlet  of  Spanish  times,  to  the  wide 
Mediterranean  itself. 

This  is  indeed  a  change  to  have  come  upon  a  great 
city.  The  AU-haven  is  no  morcj  beyond  the  little 
Cala,  the  modem  port  of  Palermo  stretches  along  the  coast 
in  the  direction  of  Pellegrino,  and  has  caused  a  great 
extension  of  suburb  on  that  side.  This  change  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  -,  for  throughout  our  story,  unless 
it  be  prolonged  till  almost   modem  times,   we  shall  be 

^  Fazello,  who  had  seen  the  later  stages  of  the  process,  describes  it 
in  i.  339. 


CHANGES  OP  LAND   AND  WATER. 


vpeaking  of  the  physical  features,  not  of  Palermo  that  is,  < 
but  of  Panorraos  that  was.  It  was  in  ancient  PanormoB, 
not  in  modem  Palernao,  that  Frederick  the  Emperor  reigned 
and  left  bifi  dust.  An  observant  eye  might  well  find  outs 
the  change  without  being  told  of  it.  The  fall  from  the 
central  ridge  to  those  parts  which  ouce  were  covered  with 
wat^r  is  strongly  marked  on  both  sides  of  the  great  central 
street.  The  parts  of  the  town  which  cover  the  bed  of  the 
northern  arm  He  in  a  dc<ep  hollow,  and  the  fall  is  no  less 
marked  on  the  eouth  side  in  the  steep  sides  of  what  once 
wae  the  bed  of  the  stream  that  ran  into  the  southern 
arm.  It  also  soon  strikes  the  inquirer  that  in  these  L 
lower  parts  of  the  city  there  is  an  utt«r  lack  of  ancient  *] 
buildings.  Only  the  question  might  be  raised  whether 
in  tlie  Palermo  tliat  now  is  we  have  any  right  to  speak  of 
ancient  buildings  at  all.  The  oldest  that  now  are,  with 
all  their  surpassing  historic  and  artistic  value,  do  not 
go  further  back  than  the  Norman  reigns.  A  few  frag- 
ments only  proclaim  the  former  dwelling  of  the  Saracen 
and  the  Roman.  Of  the  PhiEnician  nothing  certain  seems 
to  be  left  beyond  what  is  sheltered  within  the  walls 
of  the  Museum  alongside  of  the  earliest  efforts  of  Gi-eek 
art  from  Selinous,  There  at  least  are  the  tombs  and 
the  graven  forms  of  two  of  the  daughters  of  Canaan, 
sisters  alike  of  Soplionisba  and  of  Jezebel,  dwellers  in  the 
Panonnitan  land,  though  not  within  the  Panormitan  city. 
But  of  Pliffinician  buildings,  even  of  Roman  or  Saracen  N 
buildings,  such  as  are  at  Aries  and  Ntmes,  at  Cordova  and  j, 
Granada,  standing  where  their  huilders  planted  them, 
modem  Palermo  can  show  none.  Yet  ever  and  anon, 
among  her  streets  and  walls  and  palaces,  above  all  in  the 
long-enduring  wall  which  fences  in  the  inner  city,  the  eye 
iighto  on  mighty  stones  which  have,  we  are  tempted  to 
think,  known  some  earlier  resting-place.  Is  it  too  fond 
R  dream  that  some  of  them  may  have  been  once  piled  by 
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CHAP.  lu.  the  kinsmen  of  the  sons  of  Anak,  to  make  towers  and 
temples  &ted  to  become  the  quarry  of  the  Roman  in  his 
day  and  of  the  Norman  in  his  ^  ? 

The  terri-  Such  was  the  head  of  Phcenician  Sicily,  the  chief  among 
PiAormot.  ^^®  three  cities  of  refuge  of  the  Phcenician  fleeing  before 
the  Greek,  In  Sicily,  as  in  Greece,  the  territories  of  the 
several  cities  are  well  marked  out  by  the  hand  of  nature. 
At  all  points  save  one,  the  immediate  land  of  Panormos, 
notwithstanding  the  gaps  in  its  mountain  wall,  is  almost 
as  clearly  defined  as  the  immediate  land  of  Athena 
West  and  north,  and  south-west  also,  it  is  well  fenced  in. 
The  dweller  in  the  Golden  Shell  could  know  no  more  of 
aught  beyond  the  bills  than  the  dweller  in  Athens  could 
know  of  the  Thriasian  plain  or  the  Tetrapolis  of  Marathdn. 
Even  where  the  plain  of  Palermo  opens  to  the  further  plain 
to  the  south-east,  there  is  still  practically  a  barrier,  though 
a  barrier  which  suggests  what  it  hides.  Yet  no  marked 
feature  parts  off  the  territory  of  Panormos  from  that  of 
the  sister  city,  the  most  eastern  stronghold  of  Canaan  on 
s<ia,  the  north  coast  of  Sicily.     Its  later  names,  Solous  and 

Soiimt'um.  Soluntum,  are  said  to  be  forms  of  the  descriptive  Semitic 
name,  Sela,  the  city  of  the  rock  ^.  With  the  rock,  but 
not  the  city  on  it,  before  our  eyes,  we  pass  through  the 
garden  which  still  lies  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea. 
A  garden  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Phoenician,  and  a  garden 
it  still  remains.     Between  the  two  cities  lay  a  smaller 

^  On  the  other  hand,  speculations  of  this  kind  are  dangeroos,  because  of 
the  later  Palcrmitan  fashion  of  building  with  large  stones  which  anywhere 
else  would  be  thought  to  be  aucient.  I  have  seen  some  fresh-hewn  stones, 
nut  yet  set  in  the  wall,  which  looked  as  if  they  were  of  the  days  of  £th*baal. 

^  r^D,  the  true  name  of  Petra;  2  Kings  xiv.  7;  Isaiah  xvi.  i; 
Movers,  ii.  3.  337.  But  see  Holm,  i.  373,  for  another  name  K1G3.  So 
Coins  of  Sicily,  242  ;  Head,  149.  The  earliest  coins  have  Greek  legends. 
There  was  another  Soloeis  or  Solous,  2o\<$<is  dicpirff  ry  T€\nrr^  rcLr^sAifi^i 
(Herod,  ii.  32),  rd  dxparHjpiov  ttjs  Aifivrji,  rf  oUpofui  SoX^cis  (iv.  43). 
Hnnno,  Periplus,  3 ;  Skylaz^  112. 


PAKORMOS   AND   SOLOUS. 


e  of  the  men  of  the  East,  whose  remains  still  crown  the  c 
bold  isolated  rock  of  Cannita.     Thence,  from  the  foot  of  c 
the  hill,  came  the  tombs  of  the  two  Phcenician  women  in 
the   Falermitan    Museum,   and   there   the    later    Semitic 
comere  kept  an  abiding  home  after  the  Norman  had  made 
his  way  into  the  land. 

No  two  sites  can  be  conceived  more  imlike  each  other  Si 
than  the  sites  of  the  two  kindred  and  neighbouring  cities  ^ 
of  Panormos  and  Solous.  Fanormos  reposes  lusuriously 
on  her  rich  plain,  with  her  guardian  rock  rising  above  her. 
She  had  no  temptation  to  fix  even  her  akropolis  on  the 
h«ght  of  HerktS.  But  what  did  not  happen  at  Panormos 
did  happen  at  Solous.  The  city  aits  on  the  height,  a 
height  doubtless  won  from  earlier  possessors.  Solous  can 
never  have  begun  its  career  as  a  mere  factory.  It  must 
have  been  a  military  outpost  from  the  beginning.  Holes 
in  the  hill-side,  tombs  most  likely  of  the  Sikan,  bespeak 
the  presence  of  more  ancient  dwellers ;  for  the  later  dead 
the  plain  was  left.  The  traveller  now  finds  himself  within 
the  neirojiofit  of  Solous,  and  thence  looks  up  to  the  city  of 
the  living  far  above  him.  Yet,  if  Solous  sits  on  her  height,  Tts  town 
she  does  not  sit  proudly  on  its  summit;  she  seems  rather  of  the  bill.  , 
as  if  engag'ed  in  an  endless  struggle,  ever  climbing  up  the 
sloping  side,  even  putting  forth  all  her  strength  to  keep  the 
vanta^-ground  which  she  has  gained.  For  while  Panor- 
mos, self-contained  in  her  Golden  Shell,  was  the  centre  of 
Phcenician  power,  less  open  than  her  fellows  to  the  attat^ka 
of  enemies,  Solous  was  the  most  eiposed  of  outposts  in  the 
teeth  of  the  Helleuie  foe.  Yet  the  city  arose  on  a  spot 
which  might  in  some  sort  be  called  sheltered.  The  imme- 
diate site  of  Solous  is  altogether  cut  off  from  the  northern 
waters.  The  cily  looks  east,  west,  south ;  to  the  north  a 
loftier  height  soars  above  it.  The  isolated  mass  of  which 
the  hill  of  Solous  forms  a  part  rises  to  its  greatest  height 
by  tibe  name  of   Mount  Catal&no,  a  hybrid  name,  half  D 
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Monger- 
bino. 


CHAP.  m.  Arabic,  half  Greek,  which  maj  show  that  the  Saracen 
conquerore  found  it  the  seat  of  a  watch-tower  and  beacon. 
This  central  height  throws  out  two  bold  promontories  into 
the  Tyrrhenian  waters.  On  the  western  sid^  the  headland 
now  known  as  Mongerbino,  the  immediate  rival  or  fellow 
of  Pelligrino,  the  horn  that  guards  the  south-eastern  end 
of  the  bay  of  Palermo  naturally  looks  slightly  to  the  west- 
ward. The  eastern  headland,  known  as  Cape  Zaffarana, 
hardly  seen  from  Palermo  itself,  is  clearly  seen  from  Pd- 
legrino  as  a  bold  and  isolated  rock,  joined  to  the  mountain 
mass  by  a  low  isthmus.  A  deep  and  narrow  chasm  parts 
these  natural  outposts  from  the  actual  hill  of  Solous.  They 
shelter  it  from  the  direct  assaults  of  the  open  sea^  and 
leave  it  as  a  barrier,  though  an  isolated  one,  between  the 
low  land  on  each  side  and  the  gulfs  which  wash  it,  the  bay 
of  Palermo  to  the  north-west  and  what  was  once  the  bay 
of  Himera  to  the  east. 

The  city  itself  sat  on  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the  hill, 
a  city  most  unlike  either  those  towns  which  have  struggled 
up  a  hill  from  a  site  at  the  foot,  and  no  less  unlike  those 
towns  which  have  struggled  down  a  bill  from  a  site  at  the 
top.  Walls  there  must  suroly  have  been,  at  least  on  the 
lower  side;  the  great  chasm  and  the  steep  rocks  which 
part  the  hill  of  Solous  from  the  mass  of  the  mountain 
may  have  made  them  needless  on  that  side.  But  all  walls 
have  vanished.  After  no  slight  climb  from  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  the  traveller  knows  that  he  is  entering  the  city.  The 
ancient  path  by  which  he  has  made  his  way  up  gradually 
changes  into  the  main  street  of  Solous.  That  is,  the 
foundations  and  ruins  of  the  buildings  lie  on  each  side  of 
it.  The  street  runs  horizontally  across  the  hill,  with 
smaller  streets  sloping  upwards  and  downwards  from  it. 
The  streets  largely  keep  their  pavements ;  on  such  a  slope 
the  High  Street  alone  would  be  available  for  carriages;  the 
side-streets  aro  often  simple  flights  of  steps.     One  of  them 


The  town 
of  Solous. 


SITE   OF   SOLOU8. 


iver  was  carried  on  over  a  separate  epur  of  the  hill  a.t 
a  height  rather  below  the  High  Street  and  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  it.  No  great^ir  contrast  can  be  conceived  to  the 
great  street  o£  Panormos,  with  the  waters  of  the  twofold 
haven  close  beneath  it  on  each  side. 

Fattonuos  and  Solous  stand  so  near  to  each  other  as  to 
be  ever  aware  of  each  other's  being  and  nearness;  but  they 
stand  so  that  each  seems  purposely  to  avoid  the  direct 
sight  of  the  other.  Solous  seems  designedly  to  turn  her 
back  on  her  sister;  or  rather  the  outpost  of  the  race  of 
which  both  were  members  was  bound  to  keep  her  face 
towards  the  enemies  of  both.  Panormos  may  be  seen  from 
some  points  of  the  higher  ground  of  Solous  ;  but  the  true 
riew  from  the  Solnntine  hill  is  eastward,  along  ihe 
northern  coast  of  Sicily,  as  far  as  the  headland  which 
shuts  out  the  further  view,  the  height  of  Sikel  Cephalo;- 
dium  with  Norman  Cefalii  at  its  foot.  Thus,  from  the 
border  fortress  of  the  Phceuiciau  against  the  Greek  we 
look  out  on  spots  that  are  memorable  indeed  in  the  long 
tale  of  Greek  and  Phoenician  warfare.  The  eye  first  lights 
on  a  monument  of  Phceuiciau  victory.  There  stands  thi 
promontory  crowned  by  the  modem  Termini,  the  T/iermai 
of  Himera '.  That  we  look  on  the  Thermai  of  Ilimera  while 
we  cannot  look  on  Himera  itself,  shows  how  well  the  PhiE- 
nician  knew  both  how  to  sweep  away  and  how  to  call  into 
being.  But  as  the  eye  ranges  one  step  further,  we  look  forth 
from  Phoonician  Solous  on  the  spot  where  once  was  Greek 
HimetA,  a  name  that  calls  u]i  one  of  the  brightest  and  one 
of  the  saddest  days  in  the  long  tale  of  the  Eternal  Strife. 
There,  as  it  were  before  our  eyes,  as  we  gaze  from  the 
stronghold  of  the  enemy,  was  fought  the  fight  fellow  to 
Salamis,  fought,  as  men  believed,  on  the  day  of  Salamis. 
And  from  the  darker  and  grimmer  Semitic  side,  few  acts 
even  in  the  drama  of  Sicilian  story  can  outdo  the  gloomy 
'  See  above,  p.  77. 


Tonoini  J 
>qJ  Che  I 
Bite  of 
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CHAP.  iiL  interest  of  the  offering  and  the  end  of  the  earlier  and 
lesser  Hamilkar,  of  the  fearful  vengeance  of  the  earlier 
and  lesser  Hannibal. 
So  PboB-  It  is  from  the  site  of  Phoenician  Solous  that  we  look  oat  on 
traoei.  these  memories  of  alternate  Greek  and  Phoenician  victoiy; 
but  it  is  not  from  Phoenician  Solous  that  we  look  on  them. 
We  tread  the  pavement  of  ancient  streets ;  we  walk  with 
ancient  houses  on  each  side  of  us ;  the  eye  rests,  here  on  a 
column,  there  on  a  statue,  relics  of  a  city  from  which  every 
living  habitation  of  man  has  passed  away  for  ages.  But 
the  city  whose  streets  we  walk  is  not  the  Phoenician  8ela, 
Roman  not  the  Greek  Solous,  but  the  Roman  Soluntum,  into  which 
the  Phoenician  city  changed.  Greek,  save  for  one  moment  ^, 
it  never  was,  except  in  that  wider  sense  in  which,  under 
Roman,  specially  under  East-Roman  rule,  all  things  in 
Sicily  at  last  became  Greek.  A  Greek  column  alongside  of 
a  Roman  fellow  proves  only  Hellenic  influence  of  this  kind. 
On  this  hill  did  Japheth,  in  a  marked  way,  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  Shem,  but  it  was  in  his  Italian,  not  in  his  Greek 
form,  that  he  settled  there. 
Its  modem  There  is  no  modem  town  of  Soluntum,  nor  is  there  any- 
tfv*^*^  thing  that  can  be  called  a  haven.  Yet  ships  must  have 
anchored  there  in  Phoenician  times,  and  several  fishing 
villages  are  still  scattered  along  the  shore.  One  of  them, 
which  has  some  fame  in  mediaeval  story,  is  known  as 
SShntOy  keeping  the  ancient  name  in  a  corrupted  shape, 
and  with  an  accent  which  is  neither  Greek  nor  Latin  ^ 
Another,  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  bears  a  Semitic  name 
which  was  not  brought  thither  by  men  of  Canaan,  but 

*  It  is  said  to  have  been  once  betrayed  to  Dionjsios ;  Diod.  xiv.  78. 

^  In  some  names  in  Sicily  and  southern  Italy  there  seemi  a  tendency  to 
throw  back  the  accent  in  an  almost  English  fiushion.  Tdranto,  one  wonld 
say,  follows  Greek  Tdpayra,  but  dfranto  cannot  be  got  oat  of  either 
'TSpoOvra  or  Hydrunium.  So  with  Sdlanto.  And  while  the  Latin  Lmeia 
of  Naples  and  Syracuse  is  accented  as  if  she  were  a  Greek  Acvmo,  the 
modem  forms  of  SiircXia  and  'IroAia  always  follow  the  Latin  role. 


OBIGIN   OF  PAKORMOS  AND   80LOU8. 

rnich,  in  the  days  of  East-Roman  power,  should  rather  chap,  i; 
have  wandered  from  the  base  to  the  summit.  It  bears  the  SaintH 
name  of  the  awful  saint  of  the  old  law,  Elias,  prophet  of 
Carmel  and  of  countless  heights  besides.  Here  it  seems  as 
if  the  prophets  of  Baal  had  kept  the  high  place  in  spite  of 
him.  To  the  hill  itself,  even  before  aught  of  the  remains 
of  Soluntum  bad  been  brought  to  light,  the  name  of  La 
Cifla  clave  by  a  long  and  true  tradition,  which  the  re- 
searches of  learned  inquirers  did  hut  confirm. 


Aa  we  have  seen,  we  are  altogether  without  records  as  o 
to  the  date  and  circumstances  of  tlie  first  Fhtenician  occu-  p 
pation  of  the  sites  of  Fanormos  and  Solous.     The  striking 
difference  between  the  two  spots  naturally  sets  us  thiukiug 
ae  to  the  state  of  each  when  the  old  colonists  from  Tyre  or 
Sidon,  or  from  Hippo  or  Utica,  took  possession.     Some 
people  doubtless  alreaily  held  the  soil,  and  it  is  Sikans 
for  whom  we  should  most  naturally  look  in  this  eomer  of 
Sicily.     We  are  tempted  to  think  that  Solous  may  have 
been  at  the  beginning,  as  we  know  that  it  became  after- 
wards, an  outpost  of  race  against  race,     It  may  well  he 
that  on  its  sit*  the  Phtenician  settlers  thought  it  wise  to 
occupy  a  Sikan  stronghold,  while  at  PanonnoR,  sheltered 
by  Solous  and  witli  the  All-haven  offering  so  tempting  a 
sit*,  there  was  no  thought  of  planting  the  city  on  Herktc, 
Th»t  Herkte  was  occupied   before  the   Phmnicians  came 
can  be  distinctly  proved ;  only  who  would  have  doubted  it  ? 
The  cave-dwellings   or  cave-tombs — the   two   run   easily  P 
into   eai'li  other — of  some  primitive  folk  look  out  from  ^^ 
the  hill  over  the  sea,  and  the  skulls,  the  weapons,  the  food,  "' 
of  unrecordeil  times,  have  all  been  preserved'.     But  with 
savages  like  these  our  story  has  slight  concern ;  we  may 
feel  sure  that  they  had  either  vanished  from  the  earth  or 
had  been  improved  into  quite  another  people  before  the 
'  Many  snob  tbiogB  mfty  be  sven  in  the  University  Miuenm  tX  Falerino. 
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CHAP.  m.  days  of  Phoenician  settlement.  It  would  be  dangerous  to 
rule  whether  they  were  undeveloped  Sikans  or  some  yet 
earlier  people  whom  the  Sikans  found  in  possession.  And 
for  the  political  history  of  Sicily  the  question  matters  not. 

Skulla.  But  when  we  are  told  that  the  prevalent  type  of  skull  even 
in  modem  Palermo  agrees  with  what  we  should  expect  the 
Sikan  skull  to  be  ^^  the  fact  or  conjecture^  as  it  may  be^ 
has  all  historical  likelihood  on  its  side.  The  Phoenicians^ 
we  may  be  sure,  never  wholly  displaced  the  earlier  in- 
habitants ;  they  rather  sat  down,  as  did  Romans,  Arabs,  and 
Normans  in  later  times,  as  a  ruHng  race  among  them.  We 
may  conceive  Panormos,  as  we  please,  either  as  a  factory 
growing  into  a  ruling  city  or  as  a  ruling  city  from  its 
foundation.  In  the  former  case  Sikans  may  have  gone  on 
dwelling  on  Herkte  long  after  the  Phoenician  had  seated 
himself  between  the  two  branches  of  the  All-haven.  But 
at  questions  like  these  we  can  only  guess  ;  that  the  Phoe- 
nicians ruled  over  subject  Sikans  we  may  take  for  granted. 

Solous  then  may,  from  its  very  beginning,  have  stood 
as  a  frontier   stronghold  against   independent  Sikans  or 
whatever  other  people  held  the  coast  to  the  east  of  it. 
Solous  a      It  is  certain  that,  from  the  time  when  the  Phoenicians  of 
poet  Sicily  gathered    themselves  up   into    their  three  north- 

^^^  K  western  settlements,  it  became  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the 
western  Canaan  against  Hellas.  The  point  that  it  imme- 
diately sheltered  was  Panormos.  To  the  immediate  west 
of  that  central  settlement  no  such  bulwark  was  needed. 
To  the  north-western  comer  of  Sicily  no  Greek  adven- 
turer had  made  his  way.  There  Elymians  and  Sikans 
only  had  to  be  dealt  with.  The  territory  of  those  nations, 
the  friendly  Elymians,  the  most  commonly  hostile  Sikans, 
completely  shut  out  the  Phoenician  settlements    on  the 

^  So  I  h»T6  been  told  by  one  practised  in  measaring  ikolLi ;  bat  I  do  not 
commit  myielf  to  the  hcL 
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1  coast  of  Sicily  from  those  on  the  west.  Neither  < 
Panormos  nor  Soloua  looks  directly  northward ;  yet  ^ 
the  position  o£  both  ia  northward ;  they  are  altogether  lu 
cut  off  from  Africa;  they  do  not  point  towards  Spain,  e 
They  look  rather  to  Italy  and  Sardinia;  they  are  parts 
of  that  wider  Phipnician  extension  to  the  north  which 
no  doubt  began  at  an  early  stage  of  Phoenician  settle- 
ment, but  which  reached  a  far  higher  measure  of  import- 
ance as  Carthage  rose  to  dominion.  Then  the  Phoonieian 
growth  northwards  took  the  shape  of  the  Carthaginian  oc- 
cupation of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  and  was  marked  by  the 
treaties  of  Carthage  mth  the  Etruscan  and  the  Roman. 
But,  long  before  that  day,  Phtsnicians  had  made  their  way, 
iu  whatever  character,  to  the  Gaulish  coast  of  Massalia, 
and  their  first  settlement  on  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily, 
the  choice  of  posts  on  that  coast  among  those  which  were 
specially  to  be  kept,  all  point  to  views  in  a  northern 
direction  at  both  dates.  Panormos  an<l  Solous  do  both 
in  some  sort  look  out  towards  Europe  with  a  defiant  air. 
It  may  well  have  been  on  the  height  of  Herkt«  that 
Hamilkar  Barak  learned  wliat  he  and  his  son  could  do  in 
Spain  and  Gaul  an<l  Italy. 

Whollyunlike  the  jwsition  of  Panormos  and  Solous  was  the 
position  of  the  third  point  which  it  was  determined  to  keep 
as  a  Phcenician  possession  in  Sicily.     It  was  altogether  cut 
o£E  from  the  other  two  by  Elymian  and  Slkan  territory. 
But  its  connexion  with  Africa  was  far  closer  than  that  of 
Panormos  and  Solous.     Motya  lay  off  Lilybaion,  the  sup-  jj 
posed  western  promontory  o£  Trinakria,  and  in  sober  truth 
the  most  western  point  of  the  Sicilian  mainland.     Wc  have 
seen  that,  if  it  does  not  look  towards  Libya,  Libya  certainly 
looks  towards  it  '■     Following  the  coast  line  to  the  west,  the  V 
Fhcenician  seaman,  making  his  way  between  the  northern  and  p, 
'  S«  kboie.  p.6r.     Cf.  Diod.   xlU.  54;    ti^  6jifo»  tV  dWf»ri  r^ 
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CHAP.  iiL  the  western  settlements  of  his  race  in  Sicily,  would  first 
pass  the  shallow  bay  of  Sikan  Hykkara^  and  then  find 
himself  off  the  Elymian  land  which  occupies  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  island.  Passing  the  deep  gulf,  deep  for 
Sicily^  where  Elymian  Segesta  had  her  haven,  doubling 
the  most  northern  cape  of  Sicily^  turning  to  the  south 
by  the  jagged  rock  which  forms  the  most  northern  but- 
tress of  the  island  against  the  western  waves,  passing  on 
by  lofty  Eryx  and  by  the  future  haven  of  Eiyx  at 
lowly  Drepana,  leaving  Aigousa  and  her  fellows  out  in 
the  western  sea^  he  would^  between  Drepana  and  Lily- 
baion,  come  to  a  region  in  which  land  and  water  have 

Changes  of  largely  changed  places.  They  have  changed  places,  not 
only  since  the  first  settlements  of  the  free  Phoenician,  but 
since  those  settlements^  changed  into  dependencies  of 
Carthage^  had  to  bear  the  assaults^  first  of  the  Greek  and 
then  of  the  Roman.  Off  that  coast  the  change  is  easy. 
The  land  is  low;  the  water  is  shallow.  We  there  find  a 
group  of  islands,  some  of  which  were  not  always  islands. 
The  central  one  among  them,  now  bearing  the  name  of  the 
Nikomedcian  Saint  Pantaledn^  was  in  those  days  Motya, 
the  isle  of  the  Weavers,  the  chosen  seat  of  Phoenician 
power  on  the  fourth  side  of  Sicily  K  It  was  that  one  of 
the  three  which  was  best  fitted  for  communication  with 
the  Phoenician  settlements  in  Africa,  with  Utica,  never 
more  than  its  sister,  with  Carthage  presently  to  grow 
from  sister  into  mistress. 

Position  This  western  outpost  of   Phoenician  life  in  Sicily  was 

o  y»'    piacg^j  i^  a,  very  different  region  from  the  northern  coast  of 

Panormos  or  Solous.     Save  only  the  vast  mass  of  Eryx,  the 


^  Motya,  HITDO,  as  it  appears  on  the  coins  (Coins  of  Sicily,  245;  Head, 
1 38),  is  explained  by  Movers  (ii.  2.  334)  "Spinnerei/'  Many  of  its  PhoeniciAn 
coins  have  the  Akragantine  crab,  of  which  we  may  have  to  speak  again, 
as  al»o  the  hound.  Of  its  Greek  coins  (115)  there  are  some  old  enough 
to  read  noiaytom,  Eastern  fashion. 


•  ■  ■ 
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mountains  do  not  come  eo  near  to  the  eliore  as  those  wliicb  c 
fence  in  the  land  of  PuJermo.  And  Eryx  itself,  though  on  T 
one  side  ahnost  washed  by  the  waves,  is  not  so  direotly 
a  headland  in  the  waters  as  the  hill  of  Solous  or  even  as 
Herkte.  Instead  of  the  Golden  Shell,  we  have  on  this 
side  of  Sicily  a  true  Canaan,  a  long  low  land  by  the  sea, 
looking  up  to  distant  heights.  For  neighbouring  heights 
with  really  hold  and  mountainous  outlines  we  must  look 
to  the  sea  itself;  we  shall  not  find  them  in  the  western 
headlands  of  Sicily.  Lilybaion  itself,  with  its  holy  L 
spring  of  the  Sibyl ',  renowned  as  the  headland  which 
divides  the  Libyan  and  the  Sardinian  seas  ^,  is  somewhat 
higher  than  the  long  natairal  mole  at  Drepana;  but 
it  would  be  an  abuse  of  language  to  speak  of  it  as  a 
hill.  That  point  became  at  a  later  time  tlie  stronghold  of 
Phcenician  power  in  Sicily,  and  the  spot  must  from  the 
b(^inning  have  been  occupied  as  an  outpost  for  the  defence 
of  the  Peraia  which  the  Phoenicians  of  Motya  cannot  tail  to 
have  had  on  the  Sicilian  mainland.  But  there  was  as  yet 
no  town  of  Lilybaton ;  the  later  city  of  that  name  did  not 
arise  till  the  Carthaginian  dominion  had  long  been  estab- 
lished in  Sicily.  The  centre  of  elder  settlement  on  this  side 
of  Sicily  wa«  the  island  of  ]\f  otya  il  self  ^.  Phcenician  Motya 

'  Diod.    liii.    54  ;     ipfiiuym     ini    rni   fpiarot,    i   car'   iKiivoiit  roii 

*  PoljbioB,  i.  41.  brings  in  the  BUpposeil  promontory  (ixparr^fiior')  »a  one 
of  the  tliree:  tA  Si  Tpitoy  rirpa-rrai  fir  tti  aiTl)r  r^>  AiBiir.  J<ri«iiTiu  it 
ToTi  wpaiiti/UviHS  TJji  KajnTfXuKJi  inpanjiiioii  ivHolpais  (lee  •bove,  p.  61). 
He  addi ;  r<i'(i  th  x"f"p>''^<  6uatis,  tiaipti  ii  ii  AjBiniif  foJ  t^  XapS^ov 
rt^yo'-  In  aU  tkeee  cafes  wliere  riKfiaiuid.  inpivTTjpioy  u-e  used,  there  se«ms 
k  lurking  conlWon  betwi..an  the  aeiiBea  of  ''  prumontory  "  and  that  of  a 
nere  eitremitj  of  the  iuppoeed  Itianglo.  He  inakea  tho  diolanco  1000 
(Udin  only. 

Greek  fancy,  em1>odivd  in  Hebklaio*  (Stepli.  Bjz.  in  MariJij),  inodo  Motyk 
a  waman  who  showed  H«nk1<^  the  thicv«s  who  liad  driTen  off  hii  eowa. 
One  would  be  better  pleased  lo  hax'c  the  piece  of  Pliiliitoa  where  Motya  ig 
tptlkea  of  u  fpoipior  ea^oAaTTi'iv. 

'  Fwdlo  (L  3JI,  3IJ)  beUeved  in  three  places  called  Motya,     Misled 


I 


*9*f 


B  of  Fansanias  {r.  15.  »),  in  which  Motya— perhaps  ibrotigh 
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CHAT.  m.  OD  this  side  in  fiome  sort  hftbaeed  GreA  Ortrgia  on  the 


Tbeawle  other ;  but  it  iTu  much  further  &Dm  the  ooasL  Even  at  ft 
distance  of  six  stadia  it  could,  like  Ortygia^  be  joined  to 
the  mainland  bjr  a  mole;  but  it  eonld  not,  like  Ortygia^ 

Tb«  become  practicallr  part  of  the  mainland.     It  now  lies 

between  the  mainland  of  SicflT  and  a  groop  of  islands 
which  dielter  it  fnnn  the  open  sea  which  again  lies  between 
them  and  the  greater  groap  of  Aigoosa  to  the  west.  Itself 
low  and  nmnd,  it  makes  little  show  in  the  general  Tiew, 
bat  it  at  least  nses  above  its  protectors.  Of  these  the 
two  chief,  known  as  I*o^a  Lmn^  and  Borrome,  are  parted 
on  the  north  side  by  a  narrow  channel  from  the  point  of 
the  mainland  called  Saint  Theodore,  and  to  the  south  bj  a 
wider  channel  from  the  point  which  now  bears  the  name  of 
Palermo.  Another  channel  to  the  west  now  parts  the 
islands  from  a  point  which  is  most  likely  of  later  growth, 
the  Punia  fAlga^  the  Point  of  Seaweed,  which  projects 
northwards  from  the  promontory  of  Lilybaion.  In  earlier 
times  one  point  of  the  mainland  faced  another,  and 
fenced  in  the  shallow  inland  sea,  the  Stagnone^  still  more 
fully  than  now  from  the  outward  waters. 

In  the  recess  of  that  inlet  lay  the  isle  of  Motya,  and  one 
or  two  smaller  islands.  To  this  day  the  outer  range  of 
islands  seem  set  there  to  shelter  it,  and  still  more  might  it 

Older  itate  have  seemed  so  in  the  earlier   state  of  the  coast.     The 

coajit.  sheltering  islands  then  formed  part  of  the  mainland. 
They  formed  a  long  narrow  peninsula,  like  the  Drepana 
of  Eryx  or  of  Zankli  on  a  greater  scale,  sheltering  the 
gulf  in  which  Motya  lies  to  the  north  and  to  the  west. 

confuffinn  with  Motjca — is  placed  on  Pacbynoe,  he  went  on  fnrther  to 
tobA  Motya  into  a  passage  of  Macrobius  (i.  17.  34,  referred  to  aboye, 
p.  65  >,  who  says  nothing  abont  Motya  at  alL  He  has  another  Motya, 
that  spoken  of  by  Thucydides,  in  the  I$ola  delle  Femmine.  For  all  this 
he  is  set  right  by  his  editor  Amico,  237,  391.  80  Smyth  (235)  and  Bon- 
bury  (Motya).  But  it  is  in  Schubring's  "Motya-LilybsBum"  (Philologiui, 
xxiv.  63,  Giittingen,  1866)  that  the  changes  of  the  coast  were  first  ftdly  set 
forth,  with  a  dear  map. 


CHANGES   IN   THE    COAST. 


fettle   low   ground    has 


given  way  to  the  force  of  ( 
the  waves,  which  have  broken  over  it  in  two  places, 
bringing  it  to  its  present  state  of  two  islands.  Motya 
thus  lay  in  a  gulf,  or  rather  nook,  of  the  sea,  between 
tile  peninsnia  and  the  mainland.  The  city,  parted  from  Tbe  h%-n 
the  coast  by  narrow  straits  on  every  side,  was,  as  it 
were,  surroimded  by  its  own  haven.  The  mouth  of  that 
haven  lay  to  the  south ;  the  inner  haven  of  Motya  lay  to 
the  north  between  the  island  and  the  isthmus.  One  ifl 
tempted  to  fancy  that,  among  the  other  changes  which  the 
coast  has  undergone,  the  waters  around  Motya  must  once 
have  been  deeper  than  they  are  now.  The  island  is  now 
accessible  only  by  very  small  craft  along  certain  known 
channels.  Indeed  to  the  north-east  the  water  is  so 
shallow  that,  at  some  times  of  the  year,  it  is  fordable 
from  the  mainland.  Here  was  the  mole  by  which  the 
island  was  joined  to  the  mainland,  the  line  of  which  may 
clearly  be  seen.  But  the  mole  was  a  mere  road ;  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  city  ever  spread  to  the  mainland. 
Motya  remained  an  island  city  in  the  truest  sense.  It  lay 
in  the  sea,  surrounded  by  the  sea,  and  the  buildings  of  the 
town  covered  the  whole  space  of  the  small  island. 

The  modem  San  Pantaleo  contains  only  one  or  two  houses 
in  which  traces  of  the  stones  of  Motya  have  been  seen. 
For  that  very  reason  we  are  better  ahle  at  Motya  than  any- 
where else  in  Europe  to  track  out  the  whole  line  of  defence  of 
an  ancient  Phccnician  city.  The  line  of  the  wall  may  still  be  Tlie  wMl 
traced  all  round  the  coast,  following  the  course  of  the  low 
cliff.  Its  masonry  is  to  be  seen  in  nnany  places,  suggesting 
that  we  have  here  the  work  of  more  than  one  period.  Every- 
where the  nncemented  stones  affect  more  or  less  of  a  rect- 
angular shape ;  but  in  some  parts  the  masonry  is  far  ruder 
than  in  others.  Several  towers  may  be  traced,  and  two  Theg>tci.J 
gates,  north  and  south.  Of  these  the  northern  one,  the 
best  preserved  piece  of  the  whole  waJl,  belongs  to  the  luder 

VOL.  I.  T 


or  Moij'k. 
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CHAP.  m.  work.    Neither  the  jambs  of  the  gate  nor  the  neighbour- 
ing comer  show  any  trace  of  the  smoothing  tooL    Un-' 
luckily  the  jambs  of  the  gate  only  are  left;   we  have  to 
guess  at  what  they  supported^  whether  the  mere  lintel,  like 
the  Greek  propylaia,  or   the   apparent  arch  on  a  great 
scale^.    The  fragment  has  a  bold  and  stately  air;    it  is 
doubtless  a  memorial  of  the  free  Phoenician  city,  before 
Motya  became  a  dependency  of  her  younger  sister.  Within 
the  walls  ciBtems  are  to  be  seen,  and  soQie  foundations 
PluBnicUn  of  buildings.    The  gods  of  Canaan  doubtless  bad  their 
^^^^       temples  at  Motya  as  well  as  elsewhere.    We  try  to  call 
up  the  effect  of  the  whole  island  when  it  was   covered 
with   the   public    and    private    buildings    of    a    thickly 
peopled  city,  a  city  remarkable,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
see^  for  the  towering  height  of  its  houses  ^.     Floating  on 
its  own  sheltered  sea,  like  the  monster  vessels  of  modem 
naval  warfare^  it  rose  high  above  the  waters,  high  above 
the  low  ground  of  the  guardian  peninsula,  while  further 
off  the  craggy  outlines  of  Aigousa  and  its  fellows  on  one 
side  and  the  mighty  mass  of  Eryx  on  the  other  seemed  to 
fence  in  all  with  bulwarks  that  might  defy  all  attack. 
Such  was  the  western  stronghold  of  Phoenician  power  in 
Fate  of       Sicily.     Its  fate  and  the  &tes  of  its  two  sisters  form  a 
Phoenician  g^oup  of  singular  contrasts.     Panormos  lived  on  through 
towns.        ^i  changes  to  become  the  abiding  head  of  Sicily.     Solous 
passed  from  Phoenician  to  Roman  hands,  to  be  forsaken  no 
man  can  say  when.     Motya,  after  passing  for  a  moment 
into  Greek  hands^  was  forsaken  while  the  Phoenician  power 
Motya        was  at  its  height.     The  post  on  the  island  was  exchanged 
^LUy-^     for  one  hard  by  on  the  mainland,  and  the  life  of  Motya 
baion.        ^g^  continued  in  Lilybaion^  so  far  as  the  life  of  a  free 

^  See  Schubring,  p.  6i, 

'  See  the  siege  of  Motya  by  Dionydos,  Diod.  xiv.  47-5 1.  IRie  lame 
cause  had  the  same  effect  in  other  Phoenician  cities.  See  Dmioker^  ii« 
a  15,  316. 


PHffiNICIANS   AND   ELTMIANS. 


[lician  eommunity  could  be  continued  in  the  life  of  a  cb«i'.  i 
dependency  of  Carthage. 


Thueydides  gives  two  reasons  for  the  choice  of  these  ReMons  for 
particular  settlements  in  the  west  to  be  kept  on  when  the  op  the 
Phoenician  settlemente  in  eastern  Sicily  were  forsaken.  "" 
One  was  tlie  ease  of  communication  between  thia  end  of 
Sicily  and  Carthage.  It  is  possible  that  Thueydides  or  liGlation  s 
AntiochoB  was  here  led  to  use  the  word  Carthage  through  "^^^"  1 
looking  at  things  with  the  eyes  of  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ  rather  than  with  those  of  the  eighth  and  seventh. 
For  Carthage  we  might  perhaps  substitute  the  Phcenician 
settlements  in  Africa  generally.  Yet  Carthage  was  already 
in  being,  and  by  this  time,  though  not  yet  a  mistresB,  she 
must  have  been  a  sister  of  liigh  importance.  The  other 
motive,  we  arc  told,  was  the  alliance  between  the  PhoBnicians 
and  the  Elymians  >.  Of  the  relatione  between  Phoenicians  Kditijun  ■ 
and  ElymiauB  I  have  said  somewhat  already ';  this  passage  phamidi 
of  Thueydides  shows  that  the  friendly  connexion  between  ** 
the  two  nations  was  of  old  date,  that  it  grew  up  during  £ 
the  first  period  of  Phamieian  presence  in  Sicily,  before  the 
Pbienician  power  was  gathered  together  in  the  three 
north-western  settlements.  In  that  corner  of  the  island 
the  ^cenicians  had  already  friends  at  Scgesta  and  at  Eryx. 
Still  we  do  not  know  the  exact  political  relations  between 
the  Elyinian  and  the  Phcenician  towns ;  we  do  not  even  know 
what  were  the  exact  political  relations  between  the  Phceni- 
cian towns  tbemselves.  The  three  settlements  may  have 
been  absolutely  independent  o£  one  another,  or  they  may 
have  been  bound  together  by  some  kind  of  federal  tie. 
The  words  of  Thueydides,  which  would  seem  to  imply  an 
alliance  between  the  Phoenicians  as  a  body  and  the  Ely- 
miaos  as  a  body,  tell  so  far  in  favour  of  federal  union,  or 


'  8m  abore,  p.  a 
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cMAr  m,  ftt  ksit  of  rery  doie  aDumce;  bat  Ins 

wfattt  Tagoe  kngoage  it  hudl  j  enough  to  lend  w  to  mtj 

certsm  oonctofioii.     It  wmj  be  tbmt  the  PlMziiicMa  «t|]e- 

menii  were  as  diftmct  as  tbe  Gredc  ■cttlemcntB^  and  tiuit 

war  between  Puormoa  and  Motya  was  as  pitsriMiT  as 

Md  to  oa«  war  between  Syraciiie  and  Akiagas.    But  we  may  mj 

*^^'^^^'     for  certain  that  it  was  not  to  likdj;  in  tlie  pnaunje  of 

the  stin  advancing  Greek,  the  Fhcenician  cities  lad  ewmrj 

motire  to  keep  on  friendlj  tenns  with  one  miyythq.  ma^ 

with  their  Elymian  neighbours.    And  in  the  tew  notieoi 

which  we  hare  of  an  j  of  them,  we  find  them  aeting  as 

Tb«  ready  aUies  of  each  other.     The  north-western  oomer  of 

ooni«r.       Sicily  was,  long  before  Carthaginian  dominion  began^  wdl 

welded  together  as  a  barbarian  comer,  where  all  attempts 

at  Greek  settlement  were  doomed  to  failure. 

We  hare  already  noticed  that  there  is  a  difference  to  be 
marked  between  Segesta  and  Eiyx  in  regard  to  Flusmdan 
and  Greek  influence^.    There  was  a  Greek  inflnenoe  at 
work  in  both ;  it  was  at  work,  as  the  coinage  shows,  in 
the  Phoenician  cities  themselves;   but   eveiything  looks 
as  if  Greek  influence  was  stronger  at  Siesta  than  Fhceni- 
cian influence.      The  tmth  is  that  an  influence   merely 
artistic  proves  nothing  as  to  the  political  relations  between 
cities  and  nations.     The  temple  of  Siesta  is  thonmgfaly 
Greek ;  the  temple  of  Eryx  is  not  standing  to  speak  for 
itself,  but  the  signs  of  Phoenician  influence  on  the  walls 
Phfenioian  of  Eryx  are  plain  enough.     But  the  style  of  the  Segestan 
Rtron^r  at  temple  proves  less  for  the  real  hellenization  of  Segesta  than 
frSutwiA  *^®  ^^^  ^^  position  which  Segesta  seems  throughout  the 
story  to  hold  towards  the  Greek  cities.     For  Eryx  we 
have  no  such  witnesses ;  everything  there  looks  as  if  the 
Phoenician  influence  was  by  &r  the  stronger  of  the  two. 
The  Till  we  reach  the  last  days  of  anything  that  we  can  call 

^**       either  Elymian  or  Phoenician  Eryx,  the  main  interest  of 

*  See  ftbove,  p.  209. 


PH(EN1CIAN   INFLUENCE   AT  EEYX, 

e  city  gathers  round  its  famous  temple.     Of  its  founda-  cha 
tion  we  can  say  nothing;    of  Elymian   religiou  we  can 
BBy  nothing.     In  any  case,  it  came  early  under  Phcenician 
influence;   the  temple  of  Erys  that  we  know  in  history 
was,  when  we  get  our  first  eight  of  it,  a  sanctuary  of  the 
worship  of  Canaan   or   of  Babylon.     To  its  goddess  the 
Greek  was  content  to  transfer  the  name  of  his  own  graceful 
Aphrodite  and  the  Latin  that  of  his  own  harmless  Yenus.  • 
Bnt  it  was  assuredly  a  Phcenician  Ashtoreth  who  yearly 
left  herteraple  of  Eryx  for  a  journey  to  Africa  and  took  her 
doves  with  her'.     The  fate  of  the  temple  has  been  widely 
different  from  that  of  Segesta,  standing  as  perfect  as  it 
ever  was  on  its  lonely  hill.     Of  the  house  of  Aphrodite, 
standing  within  a  still  inhabited  town,  a  small,  some  might 
say  a  doubtful,  fragment  is  all  that  is  left     The  vast  hill  The  hill.  I 
is  less  striking  from  its   mere  height,  which  after  all  is 
nothing  wonderful,  than  from  the  wide  space  of  ground 
covered  by  its  isolated  bulk.     On  its  west  side,  the  side  of 
Drepana,  it   rises   by  a  long   and   gradual   slope,  with  a 
marked  sinking  in  the  middle  of  its  height.    To  the  south, 
and  still  more  to  the  east,  the  hill  rises  sheer,  steep  and 
rocky;    to  the  sea  on  the  north-western  side  the  descent 
is  less  endden.     At  the  eastern  end  of  the  hill,  the  highest  The 
and  steepest  point  of  all,  rose  the  akropolis  of  Eryx,  a*^°P°^fl 
strongly  defended  post,  which  could  he  held  against  an 
enemy  after  the  city  itself  was  taken.     And  within  the  Contr»>i 
akropolis  rose  the  crown  of  the  whole  city,  the  house  of  Ath*n*  of 
the  protecting  goddess,  so  strangely  contrasted  with  the*"'""*""' 
House  of  the  Virgin  which  rose   as  the  crown   of   the 
akropolis  of  Athens,     Elsewhere,   even  when  the  temple 
perished,  the  head  church  commonly  rose  on  its  site ;   but 


'  Ath.  it.  51  ;    T^   J)   SwiJu'at  (r  'EpMtt  Koipit  Tii  iarlr  tf  M^ovai* 

riwer  wipttrrfiial  ii/awtis  -flrovToi  Jn  t))  t^  9i^  awaw(Aj)fiBiaiu.      So  jfHiui, 
mrt-Aalm.  W.  1. 
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CHAP.  m.  the  hotifle  and  temeuM  of  Ashtoreth  seem  to  have  heed 
looked  on  as  unworthy  of  dedication  to  a  purer  worship. 
Not  a  churchy  but  a  castle^  arose  on  the  polluted  spot ;  the 
head  church  of  the  Christian  town  stands  &r  away  from 
the  site^  hard  by  the  western  gate  that  looks  over  Drepana. 
But  in  its  wall  a  late  inscription  attached  to  early  relics 
records  the  victory  of  the  Faith  over  the  loathsome  rites 
of  the  pagan  goddess.  But  the  goddess^  at  least  under  her 
Latin  name^  is  not  forgotten  on  her  own  height.  There 
may  be  seen  the  underground  storehouse  which  passes 
for  the  Well  of  Venus,  and^  as  if  to  suggest  the  true 
nationality  of  the  deity  of  the  spot^  hard  by  it  was  found 

Fragment   a  scarab  bearing  the  likeness  of  Phoenician  Melkart.     And 

temple.  <^^^  fragment  of  her  house  still  survives.  Among  the 
walls  and  towers  of  the  castle^  rising  straight  above  a 
deep  chasm  of  the  mountain^  we  see  a  piece  of  ancient 
imcemented  masonry,  which  is  assuredly  not  the  work  of 
Norman  king  or  Saracen  emir^  and  which  is  held,  with 
all  likelihood,  to  be  part  of  the  substructure  of  Aphrodite 
of  Eryit.  The  bold  way  in  which  the  walls  of  the  temple 
rose  from  the  rock,  and  even  overhung  the  rock,  so  im- 
pressed men^s  minds  in  earlier  days  that  a  legend  arose 
which  attributed  this  feat  of  engineering  skill,  like  so 
many  others   of   the  wonders   of  Sicily,  to  the  skill   of 

Arch  of  Daidalos  himself  ^.  His  name  is  still  applied — ^by  those 
who  have  not  supplanted  it  by  the  name  of  the  power  of 


evil  of  later  days — to  an  arch  of  far  later  date  hard  by.   It 
is  indifferently  arco  di  Dedalo  and  arco  del  Diavolo ;  those 
two  were  the  only  architects  deemed  skilful  enough  to  work 
Ancient      under  such  difficulties.     And  assuredly,  though  not  the 
ture.  arch  itself,  yet  the  piece  of  substructure  hard  by,  may  be 

so  far  rightly  called  the  work  of  Daidalos  that  it  must  be 
the  work  of  days  before  Jimius  and  Hamilkar.  It  may 
be  the  work  either  of  the  independent  Elymian  or  of  the 

^  See  above,  p.  114. 


THE  TBMPLB    OF  EKYX. 


Eljrmian  brought  under  the    iaSuenee    of    neighbouring  cbu 
Motya  or  of   distant  Carthage.     It  is  enough  that  it  is 
part  of  the  house  which  became  Ihe  house  of  the  goddess 
of  the  Zidonians,  the  goddess  who  numbered  alike  Solomon 
and  Hannibal  among  her  worshippers.     Yet  even  after  she  Badg 
had  pnt  on  the  attributes,  first  of  a  Babylonian  Mylitta    ^ 
and  then  of  a  Hellenic  Aphrodite,  she  still  in  some  of  her 
forms  kept  the  crescent  moon  oa  her  brow,  the  badge  of 
the  earlier  and   sterner  Ashtoreth,  the   badge  which   to 
Greek  eyes  might  have  suggested  the  nightly  queen  of 
LatmoB  or  the  huntress  maid  of  Delos  and  Taygetos.     But 
the  hound  on  her  coins  is  hardly  the  companion  of  the 
sports  of  Artemis  ;    it   belongs  rather  to  the  same  range 
of  thought  as  the  isle  o£  her  own  doves,  floatingj  small  and 
low,  in  front  of  the  haven  of  Drepana, 

This  fragment  is  all  that  Eryx  even  professes  to  show 
of  her  renowned  temple.  The  somewhat  uncertain  evi- 
dence of  a  coin  of  Roman  date  may  perhaps  give  us  some 
faint  notion  of  the  building.  It  was  seemingly  a  temple  Form 
of  the  ancient  pattern  with  four  columns  in  front,  more 
like  to  those  of  Jupiter  of  the  Capitol  than  to  either  the 
older  Doric  of  Foseidonia  or  the  later  of  Segesta'.  The  lie  i 
same  coin  too  does  its  best  to  show  a  work  of  which  we  ^y**! 
can  still  see  more  than  of  the  temple,  the  famous  wall 
of  Eryi.  It  may  he  that,  on  all  sides  save  the  west 
and  north,  nature  was  held  to  have  done  enough  for  the 
defence  of  the  moimtain.  And  truly,  as  we  climb  the  zig- 
rig  road  on  the  south  side — itself,  so  legend  said,  the  work 
of  the  same  hand  that  reared  the  temple — not  a  few  points 
of  the  rock  might  well  be  mistaken  for  walls  and  towers 
raised  by  the  hand  of  human  Anakim.  It  may  be  that 
they  trusted  to  such  defences  only;  it  is  certain  that,  out- 
side the  akropolis,  no  walls  of  any  date  can  be  traced  on 
the  south  side  of  the  mountain.      On  the  north  side,  the 

*  8m  IKot.  Bioj^.j  met.  KonikEiai  Conaiditu,  where  die  e<An  ii  figund. 


POSITION   OF  MOTYA. 


moantains  do  not  come  so  near  to  the  shore  as  those  which  chap,  ii 
fence  in  the  land  of  Palermo,  And  Eryx  itself,  though  on  The  wesi 
one  side  almost  washed  by  the  waves,  is  not  bo  directly 
a.  headland  in  the  waters  as  the  hill  of  Solous  or  even  as 
Herlcte,  Instead  of  the  Golden  Shell,  vre  have  on  this 
side  of  Sicily  a  true  Canaan,  a  long  low  land  by  the  sea, 
looking  up  to  distant  heights.  For  neighbouring  heights 
with  really  bold  and  mountainous  outlines  we  must  look 
to  the  sea  itself;  we  shall  not  find  them  in  the  western 
headlands  of  Sicily,  Lilybaioa  itself,  with  its  holyLiljbua 
spring  of  tlie  Sibyl ',  renowned  as  the  headland  which 
divides  the  Libyan  and  the  Sardinian  seas  ^,  is  somewhat 
higher  than  the  long  natural  mole  at  Drepana;  but 
it  would  be  an  abuse  of  language  to  speak  of  it  as  a 
hill.  That  point  became  at  a  later  time  the  stronghold  of 
Fhcenician  power  in  Sicily,  and  the  spot  must  from  the 
beginning  have  been  occupied  as  an  outpost  for  the  defence 
of  the  Peraia  which  the  Phoenicians  of  Motya  cannot  fail  to 
have  had  on  the  Sicilian  mainland.  But  there  was  aa  yet 
no  town  of  Lilybaion ;  the  later  city  of  that  name  did  not 
arise  till  the  Carthaginian  dominion  had  long  been  estab- 
lished in  Sicily.  The  centre  of  elder  settlement  on  this  side 
of  Sicily  was  the  island  of  Motya  i  Iself '.  Phcenieian  Motya 

'  Diod.  xiii.  54  ;  djifit^iroc  iti  tini  ifpiaTot,  t  mr'  Iki.Vdw  rebt 
Knptit  iirBiii(iTo  AiXliB(ucr. 

'  Polfbioe,  i.  43,  brtntjs  m  the  BUppuned  prnmontor;  l,aiiptiTT)pit>v)  u  odb 
of  tLe  three  ;  ri  ii  r^rov  jiTparrai  filn  ttt  air^f  T))r  Ai^iii]*.  ItiKtirai  tl 
ToTt  wpomiUyea  T^t  Kapx^Kvot  djf/HunjpJoi!  tinaipait  (see  above,  p.  61), 
He  odda ;  vtijti  lU  x^f'P*"^^  Ivaut,  iitupei  B)  jb  \i$aiidi'  nal  ti)  Za/iE$ov 
v^XaTst.  Id  all  these  cwee  where  (urpa  and  inpairrifuor  ve  uW,  there  leenu 
a  lorldDg  coafosian  between  the  gensas  of  "  proniontory "  and  that  of  a 
mere  extremity  of  the  euppoaed  tnangle.  He  makes  the  distauoe  1000 
■twlia  only. 

Greek  fancy,  embodied  in  Hekataioi  (Steph.  Bjx.  in  Horiji]),  made  Mntya 
*  waman  who  nhowed  E^nklt*  tbo  thieve*  who  bad  driven  off  hit  cows. 
One  would  be  better  plensed  tu  huve  tlie  piece  of  Phiiiatos  whore  Mot^ra  is 
•poken  of  SA  tppovptor  wapa&oXiTTiov, 

'  Faiella  (L  331,  n  7)  believed  in  Ibres  places  called  Motya.  Klisled 
t>T  ft  passage  of  Fannniaa  (t.  jc,  a],  in  which  Uotya— perhapa  Ihrough 
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CHAP.  ni.  and  hostile  to   Segesta  ^.     As  to  the  way  m  which  ad 

^^*n        small  an  outpost  of  a  decaying  people  contrived  to  defend 

itself  or  to  establish  itself  on  a  site  which  one  would  have 

thought  that  either  of  its  neighbours  wpuld  have  been  glad 

to  lay  hold  of  ^  it  is  again  vain  to  guess.     But  this  Sikan 

remnant  had  the  effect  of  making  this  end  of  Sicily  more 

conspicuously  the  barbarian  corner^  where  all  races  save  the 

Greek  and  his  pupil  the  Sikel  might  find  shelter.  From  the 

mouth  of  the  Mazaros  the  boxmdary  between  Greek  Selinous 

and  Phoenician  Motya^  to  the  boundary  on  the  north  coast 

between  Phcenician  Solous  and  Greek  Himera^  no  Greek 

haven  could  be  found  on  the  coast^  no  Sikel  stronghold  could 

be  found  in  the  inland  parts.  A  line  was  drawn,  and  thetwt> 

races  seem  to  have  silently  acquiesced  in  it.   Our  knowledge 

of  these  times  is  so  scanty  that  it  is  dangerous  to  assert  a 

Little        negative  about  anything ;  but,  except  in  the  case  of  the 

b^^     resistance  to  the  attempt  of  Pentathlos  to  plant  a  Greek 

P?*^  T^  colony  on  the  soil  of  the  Elymian^  we  see  few  or  no  signs 

entPhoeni- of  warfare  or  enmity  between  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  and 

their  neighbours  to    the   north-west.      The  independent 

Phoenician  seems  hardly  to  have  been  an  enemy  of  the 

Greek.     It  was  when  the  several  Phoenician  commxmities 

in  Sicily  all  passed  into  the  relation  of  dependence  on  one 

more  powerful  city  of  their  own  race  that  the  contribution 

of  Sicily  to  the  Eternal  Strife  really  began. 

§  2.   Tie  Establishment  of  the  Carthaginian  Power 

in  Sicily.     B.C.  c,  540. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  say  what  little  there  is  to 
be  said  about  the  independent  Phcenician  settlements  in 
Sicily  without  forestalling  somewhat  of  the  history  of  the 
kindred  city  which  was  to  become  mistress  over  all  of  them. 

^  See  above,  p.  119.  Thucydidee  (vi.  6a)  specially  notes ;  Titicafin,  w6kifffta 
%tcayiKbp  fikv,  'Eytaraiois  9k  vokifuor.  He  does  not  mean,  as  lias  Beam- 
ingly been  thought,  that  Sikans,  as  saoh,  would  necessarily  loTe  Segesta, 


OAETHAGE. 


tbe  great  and  unique  position  of  Carthage  in  the 
world's  history  I  have  already  said  a  few  words.  Carthage 
stands  forth  among  the  Phceniciau  cities  as  Rome  does 
among  the  Italian  cities,  as  no  one  city  does  among  the 
Greek  cities.  Athens,  one  may  say,  made  great  strivings 
after  a  like  position  among  them,  but  never  reached  it. 
With  Carthage  Phoenician  dominJon  begins,  both  the 
dominion  of  the  Phcenician  over  non-PhasnicIan  lands  and 
the  dominion  of  the  greatest  of  Pho?nician  cities  over  her 
fellows.  The  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  New  City  may 
be  looked  on  as  fixed  with  as  near  aa  approach  to  certainty 
as  can  be  hoped  for  when  our  dates  have  to  be  got  at 
third  or  fourth  band  through  a  series  of  lost  Phuonician  8 
and  Greek  writers.  Tbe  Western  scholar  need  not  decide 
whether  Dido  should  be  resolved  into  a  goddess  and  her 
migration  into  a  legend.  The  st«ry  was  in  every  case 
sure  to  draw  to  itself  plenty  of  mythical  details ;  but  there 
seems  no  sound  reason  to  doubt  the  general  fact  of  the 
foundation  of  Carthage  by  settlers  from  Tyre  in  the  course 
of  the  ninth  century  before  Christ.  The  story  and  its  s 
date  were  set  down  in  Phisnician  annals ;  for  to  the 
Phcenician,  as  to  the  Hebrew,  tbe  ninth  century  before 
Christ  was  a  chronicled  tune.  To  choose  between  con- 
tending dates  within  the  century  hardly  concerns  nsj 
but  the  fact  that  Carthage  was  founded  at  a  time  not 
very  distant  from  that  which  the  common  story  has  handed 
down  is  of  real  importance  for  SicQian  history'.  It  is  a  F 
point  that  Phcenician  settlement  m  Sicily,  as  in  Africa  s 
and  Spain,  began  before  Carthage  was ;  it  is  equally  a  " 
point  that  Carthage  was  already  in  being,  impoi-tant  but 
not  dominant,  at  the  time  when  tbe  Phi^nicians  of  Sicily 
■  Meltcer  bu  gone  into  >U  these  questioiia  >t  ^e^t  length,  loi  et  »eqq.| 
458  «t  wqq.  We  nm  by  no  meatu  called  OD  to  Jupute  between  S]6  or 
B14  before  Christ,  either  of  which  wonld  Mrve  our  porpoae;  but  the 
eitflieT  d»le  given  by  Pliliatoi  (Ft.  50 ;  C.  Muller,  i.  190;  woold  not  do 
MaU. 


Po«itioD  of 
Cuthigo; 
oampuiaon 


DnteoTtfa*   I 
fonndatioB  j 
of  Car- 
thage. 


I 


frxX  'if  ErnL     It  aar  wdl  W 

oCSkilf 


Bat  ovtde  ol  tke 
of  Cardage  tc  bcr  SieiliiA  aitcrf  k  Ae  sne  n 
either  cue. 
t* '/  The  nte  ci  Caith»ge  is  one  ao  «iD  itted  ior  &e  objecte 

c/(  a  tndiDg  citT,  m  dtr  whose  ataam  wfge  to  be  as  wauA 
tst  hr/me  oq  the  vmrei  as  on  the  tand,  that  m  are  tempted 
t/i  wf/oder  that  it  was  not  oeciqiied  br  any  of  die  earlier 
KhfffDician  settlen  on  the  African  coast.  As  land  and  tea 
then  stood,  a  peninsala  with  the  €fen.  tea  on  one  side  had 
a  fhrffv  Vjav  to  the  north  of  its  isthmus,  and  water  to  the 

Em  ' 

Kyijth  of  it  which  could  ilmost  beo(»ne  a  bar  or  a  hJoe  at 

m 

lAhsjiure.  That  water  again  was  fenced  hj  a  long  and 
rjarrr^w  sjjit  of  land,  the  more  than  fdlow  of  the  DmmJkbm 
at  Mcffsana,  not  quite  the  fdlow  of  the  long  strip  of 
low  ^>und  that  once  guarded  Motya.  It  seemed  as  if 
it  could  \)e  cut  through  and  pieced  together  again^  as 
easily  as  Ortygia  could  be  made  into  a  peninsula  and 
hMum  \a  brought  back  again  to  its  former  state  of  an  island.  That 
m  tr>  say,  the  northern  lake,  Saira,  now  parted  from  the 
Hca  by  its  own  narrow  spit  of  land,  was  then  an  arm  of  the 
Kca,  while  the  other  narrow  rim  which  fences  in  the  lake  of 
Tunis  from  the  outer  bay  was  already  formed  ^     The  hill 

'  Hm  above,  p.  346. 

*  The  [xmininilftr  site  of  Carthage  la  tirongly  marked  by  Polybioa,  L  73» 


SITE    OF   CAETHAGB. 

of  the  citadel,  Bozrah  in  the  totignic  of  Carthage,  softened  oha 
iato  Byria  by  the  Greek,  no  very  threatening  height,  looks  Tlie 
down  on  the  artificial  havens,  naval  and  mercantile,  as  well 
aa  on  the  open  gulf  smd  oa  the  inner  lake  •.  Tombs  in  the 
hill-side  alone  remind  us  of  the  city  reared  by  Dido  and 
defended  by  the  last  Asdrubal.  But  the  ruins  shown  as 
the  dwelling  of  the  Roman  proconsul  would  doubtlcBs  be 
also  the  dwelling  of  the  Vandal  king,  where  Belisarius, 
lieutenant  of  the  Roman  Augustus,  after  his  voyage  from 
still  Gothic  Sicily,  seated  himself  in  the  royal  seat  of 
Gelimer^  From  the  haven  by  which  Belisanus  sailed  in  HiBtoryofJ 
Heraclius  sailed  forth  to  rid  the  world  of  Phoeas,  and  to  """•B"-  j 
dream  for  a  moment  of  making  Carthage  the  head  of  all 
Romania.  And  now,  in  the  strange  turns  of  fortune,  the 
seat  of  the  Phoenician,  the  Roman,  the  Vandal,  and  the 
Arab,  is  crowned  by  two  houses  of  Christian  worship  where 
men  of  Latin  epeech  cherish  the  memory  of  a  holy  king 
of  France.     To  the  fitness  of  the   site  to  be  the  seat  of 


7S.  Beddoj  the  wnnl  xt^^vi^ovsa,,  he  Bpe&ka  in  both  places  uf  tlie  ii£\'}>'  or 
tat/iis,  owiwraw  aj-rfli'  Tp  Aifii^.  (CF.  the  wnnU  of  Skylnx  niioteiJ  in  p.  I.) 
AppikD  too  (Pun.  95)  mnrlu  tha  site  u  x'^f^'^'V  «^'"a  irpmfouaia. 
It  Uj  Ir  fuixv  MiS^nw  t'tyiarov  (Polybiol  sajs  cimply  iy  (liAirfi),  that  is. 
tbe^u^^of  Tunu.  Both  go  on  to  speak  of  th<:  AC^ij,  the  lah'.  The  Tcun'a 
oTtv}  iHiJ  tnii^mp,  iiim)  kl/arri  ti  not  t^t  fioAdo-oiji,  of  whith  Ap[ri(ui  ipeska, 
ii  deuly  the  long  itrip  uf  Innd  picrceil  by  tbe  GoUita,  the  entrknce  into 
the  lake.  The  other  Iklte  to  the  north  miint  then  liKve  been  an  inlet  of  tbe 
•eft.  The  peninsular  shApe  of  theaite  IB  nndotibled;  bat  it  b  Dot  ao  itrilcing 
M  one  woatd  have  expeetod  frum  theu  desDrlptJona. 

'  I  am  not  called  on  to  ^  mlnutel;  into  the  topograpliy  of  Cartbage,  as 
I  am  into  the  topography  of  Paaormoe  and  Syracuse.  But  it  ii  clear 
that  tbe  hill  of  Saint  Lewis  muit  be,  aa  in  now  generally  held,  the  Dyna 
^'^^'J3,  ol  Iwiah  liiii.  t).  No  other  ilte  would  anaarei  the  deuripUon  of 
Strsbo  (ivii.  }.  14),  dronfiWai  t$  djifia>.!Ati  of  t(  XifUyn  xol  i  Kiufiaw. 
But  I  greatly  doubt  whether  the  hill  marked  aa  "  (.'atacumb  Hill  "  in  Mr. 
R.  R  Smith'd  map  (Carthnge  and  the  Carth.igiiiians,  p.  471),  or  evvn  the 
hill  called  tiidi  Boa  Swd,  could  ever  bnve  been  within  the  strict  fortifica- 
tioni  of  the  dty.  The;  were  doabtloaa  jiasti  of  Carthage  in  the  wide 
■ann,  taking  in  city,  mbnrba,  ntlcropolit  and  eo  forth, 

*  fnwop.  BelL  Tand.  i.  10  (i.  303  ed.  Bonn). 
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a  dominion  of  the  seas  no  witness  is  so  strong  as  'the  fiwA 
that  when  Roman  Africa  again  became  a  kingdom^  Tea- 
tonic  Carthage  sprang  at  one  boimd  to  the  old  position  of 
Phoenician  Carthage  ^»  Yet  Carthage  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  emphatically  the  New  City.  Hippo,  Utica,  perhaps 
Tmiis  in  the  recess  of  her  lake,  with  her  steep  isthmus 
parting  her  from  her  other  lake,  were  there  before  her^ 
Why  was  so  commanding  a  site  not  seized  by  the  yeiy 
earliest  settlers?  The  key  perhaps  lies  in  the  &ct  that 
Carthage  had  to  provide  herself  with  artificial  havens.  On 
the  open  sea  at  least  there  was  nothing  like  the  sheltered 
inlets  of  Panormos  and  Mot}^,  and  the  fact  that  artificial 
havens  had  to  be  made  shows  that  the  waters  of  the  lakes, 
even  if  deeper  than  they  now  are,  were  not  deemed  enough 
for  the  naval  and  mercantile  purposes  of  the  city.  At  all 
events,  whatever  was  the  cause,  the  fact  was  so.  And  the 
&ct  that  Carthage  was  the  New  City,  that  her  foundation 
led  to  a  wholly  new  state  of  things  in  the  Phoenician  world, 
and  thereby  among  all  who  had  any  dealings  with  the 
Phoenician  world,  is  a  primary  fact  in  Sicilian  history. 

How  thoroughly  Carthage  was,  in  her  beginning,  the 
colony — one  is  tempted  to  say,  the  factory — ^planted  by 
strangers  on  a  foreigpi  soil,  is  shown  by  the  relation  in 
which  the  city  stood  for  some  ages  to  the  native  tribes  in  its 
neighbourhood.  Long  after  Carthage  had  become  great^ 
wealthy,  and  powerful — after  she  had  brought  her  elder 
sisters  imder  her  supremacy  and  had  won  a  wide  territorial 
dominion  in  other  lands — she  was  so  far  from  having  any 
territorial  dominions  in  her  own  continent  that  she  con- 
tinued to  pay  to  an  African  prince  a  stipulated  rent  for 
the  occupation  of  the  soil  on  which  the  city  itseU  was 


^  See  above,  p.  30. 

'  I  do  not  undertake  to  determine  anything  as  to  the  origin  of  Tunis. 
But  I  conceive  that  it  has  seen  Carthage  twice  founded  and  twice 
desfero^'ed. 


FOUNDATION   OF  CAETHAGE. 


built'.  Exactly  as  in  the  case  of  Venice,  dominion  over 
her  own  mainliind  was  the  last  form  of  dominion  that  she 
sought.  Tributary  to  a  barbarian  neighbour  in  her  own 
continent,  she  never  forgot  the  duty  of  a  daughter-city 
to  her  metropolis  in  the  old  Phfenicia.  The  relatioiis 
between  Carthage  and  Tyre,  like  the  relations  between 
Syracuse  and  Carthage,  were  model  relations,  according 
to  the  colonial  notions  of  the  elder  day.  When  Tyre  was 
the  vassal  of  Persia  and  Carthage  the  peer  of  Persia,  the 
daughter  in  her  pride  never  forgot  her  due  reverence  to  the 
mother  in  her  lowlier  estate.  Year  by  year  the  sacred 
eavoys  went  with  offerings  for  Melkart  King  of  the  City, 
whose  holiest  home  was  in  the  island  of  Old  Tyre.  He 
had  his  share  in  the  spoils  of  Cartliaginian  victories,  when 
Carthage  was  the  only  city  of  the  Phcenician  name  that 
had  the  hope  or  the  means  of  winning  victories. 

The  tale  of  the  founding  of  Carthage  came  in  the 
Tyrian  annals  in  the  course  of  a  kingly  pedigree  which 
contained  the  names  of  Hirom  the  friend  of  Solomon  and 
Eth-baal  the  father  of  Jezebel.  A  himdred  and  fifty-five 
years  parted  Hirom  from  the  sister  of  Pygmalion  who  fled 
to  Libya  and  built  the  city  of  Carthage^.  It  is  then  not 
only  in  the  verse  of  Latin  poets  that  Carthage  appears  as 
the  work  of  a  woman,  daughter  of  kings  iu  the  old 
Phcenicia  and  herself  a  queen  in  the  new.  The  question 
of  a  female  leader  does  not  concern  us ;  it  is  of  more 
importance  that  Carthage  was  founded  by  a  royal  leader. 
The  Old-Phcenician  cities  were  ruled  by  kings  long  before  ] 
this  time  and  long  after.  The  king  of  a  city  can  never  \ 
be  so  uncontrolled  a  despot  as  the  king  of  a  large  country, " 
and  the  kingship  of  Tyre  was  at  least  tempered  by  fre- 
quent revolutions.     In  Tyre,  the  double  city,  on  the  main- 

'  Joito,  xviii.  s ;  "  Suiuto  ftnnuo  vectigali  pro  boIo  urbii."     Cf.  xix. 
I,  3  for  the  Pdiuc  Ajiti-Bent  MoTemeDt. 
■  Jouph.  0,  Ap,  i.  iS,  witere  he  ct>i>iei  Ueokadrot, 


Quartinn  of^^^ 
nod  a,  royid 
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aup.  m.  land  and  on  the  island,  we  sometunes  hear  of  two  kings 
at  once ;  sometimes  one  is  distinctly  spoken  of  as  a  head 

Ku^aod  king^.  Sometimes  kingly  rule  is  said  to  have  been  ex- 
changed  for  that  of  Judges,  who  after  a  while  again  give 
way  to  kings'.  But  the  change  from  kings  to  Judges 
seems  to  have  been  made  permanently  at  a  very  early  time 
both  in  Carthage  and  in  other  Tynan  colonies.  The  Greek 
writers  indeed  constantly  speak  of  the  two  chief  magis- 
trates of  Carthage  by  the  name  of  kings.  The  name  was 
perhaps  suggested  by  the  analogy  of  the  Laoediemonian 
kings,  with  whom  it  was  natural  to  compare  them^  The 
Latin  writers  found  a  closer  analogy  in  their  own  consuls^. 
For  it  does  not  appear  that  the  leaders  of  Carthage  in  their 
day  were  even  nominal  kings,  like  those  by  whom  the  title 
continued  to  be  borne  down  to  late  times  in  not  a  few  Oreek 
cities.  The  Latin  writers  too  have  preserved  to  us,  in  a 
shape  which  we  can  hardly  caU  corrupted,  the  true  title 

The  of  the  Carthaginian  chief  magistrates.     Jn  ih&i  8uffeU%  it 

'  is  easy  to  see  the  SAopAelim,  the  Judpei,  familiar  to  us  in 
Hebrew  story.  These  were  a  magistracy  not  unknown,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  Tyre  itself ;  we  find  them  at  Oades  as 
well  as  at  Carthage,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  the 
general  rule  among  the  Phoenician  cities  of  the  West*. 

*  Movers,  ii.  i.  533-536,  ©Hi  "|^o.  •  Moven,  it  i.  465. 

'  ArUt.  Pol.  ii.  1 1 ;  Ix*'  ^  vapavK^ffia  rp  Aflurorvorp  voXircif  ....  rifif 
T&r  kicar^  atd  Ttrrdpoaw  dpx^  rois  i^pois  ....  ro^  91  fianktts  not  rj^ 
y€pouaiaif  dy6koyoy  rocr  kmi  fiaviXtwri  itai  yipowrip.  Polybios,  vi  51,  ii  leM 
distinct ;  Koi  y^p  fiaatXus  ^ffav  wap*  airrots,  leai  t6  yp6irnor  cTx*  *^  ^' 
aroKpOLTiK^v  k^ovaUof,  koX  t6  vK^ot  fw  Kvpiw  rw  KaOrjK6yrMf  ovrf  *  /ta06kav 
8^  T^v  rw  5Aanr  dpfioy^  cfx*  wapawXtfcUuf  rff  *Paifiai«r  lui  AaK^tu/u»Uf¥, 
This  implies  an  analogy  between  ficurikus  and  consuls.  Baaiktit  is  the 
common  word  in  the  Greek  writers  from  Herodotus  (viL  165)  onwards. 

*  Livy,zzx.  7 ;  "  Senatmn  itaqae  suffetes  (quod  velut  oonsulare  imperium 
apud  eos  erat)  vocaverunt."  CL  xxnv,  61.  Festus  (309)  sapplies  anotlier 
Italian  analogy  ;  *'  Sufes  dictus  Poenorum  magistratus,  eiat  Oscorum  Med- 
dixtuticus.*' 

'  For  Gades,  see  livy,  xxviii.  37 ;  **  Sofietes  eorom,  qui  aummus  P<Bnis 
est  magistratus.*'    That  is,  am(mg  Phflsniciana  eveEywhere.    See.  moee-in 


KINGS   AND   JUDGES. 

Tlie  change  from  tlie  king  to  tho  judgSj  alderman,  duke,  c 
whatever  hie  title  may  he,  is  familiar  in  the  confitttutional 
history  of  miiny  lands,  nor  is  the  return  from  the  lower 
chief  to  the  higher  without  its  precedents'.     But  at  Car-  N 
tliage  this  last  change  never  happened.     Aristotle  perhaps  ^ 
went  too  far  when  he  said  that  Carthage  had  never  seen 
any  civil  strife  of   importanee.     But  he  said  truly  that 
Carthage  had  never  seen  a  tyrant  ;   still  less  did  she  see 
a  return  from  the  rule  of  her  S/iop/ielim  to  that  of  a  lawful 
king*. 


The  first  great  manter  of  iwlitical  science  compared  the  Ariatotle 
systems  of  Carthage,  Sparta,  and  Crete  ^.  The  wider  and  thngJnum 
sadder  experience  of  a  later  oge  enabled  Polybios  to  com-  ^"*'*"' 
pare  the  system  of  Carthage,  Sparta,  and  Rome*.  Aris- 
totle compares  the  Carthaginian  Skojjielm  and  the  Spartan 
kings,  and  points  out  the  advantages  of  a  magistracy  whose 
holders  were  elected,  and  that  seemingly  not  for  life,  over 
one  which  was  condemned  to  the  accidents  of  hereditary 
succession  ^.  He  corajtares  the  senates  of  Carthage  and 
Sparta";  he  comi^arcs  the  magistracy  of  the  hundred  and 
four  to  the  five  ephors ',     Tlicse  hundred  and  four  were  a 

Moren,  ii.  i.  533-335.  In  Pestus  (154)  under  "  MurilflVBre,"  not  under 
"  Haune^"  ■■  Movers  says,  wu  seeia  to  bear  of  four  Skophiliia  iX  onae. 

meriUTcrat  ■tat'im."  The  Semitic  ::ev,  iiutead  uf  tbe  kiug,  is  like  the 
Jadiet*  among  the  Goths. 

'  Bee  Noiuiau  CoDcjueeC,  i.  589. 

'  Arist,  Pol.  ii.  II.  1  ;  ;<4t<  OTitrir,  0  n  «ni  i(ior  tlti!r,  yiyiy^aBai  /JfTi 
nlpnvrsr.  See  Mr.  W.  L,  Newman's  note.  Jtbhard  to  make  out  the  very 
•Uf^t  reterence  to  a  Garthaginian  tyranny  in  r.  (now  called  ii.)  1 1.  3. 

*  Ariit.,  ib.  Soe  Mr,  Nonnian'ii  Diieertatiou,  ii.  401.  tjiciliau  hiitory 
calli  for  a  general  piclure  of  the  great  enemy  ;  but  it  doea  not  call  fiir  any 
pluii^ng  into  doubtful  diapatatiom.  Mr.  Newman'a  Diaaertaliun  ii  ex- 
tremely valuable.  8ee  also  a  paper  "  de  la  ConstitatioD  Cartha^nienne  " 
in  (be  Rovae  Hiitorique.  «.  317  (,i88i^. 


'  PoLr- 

•  Ari.t.  Pol.  i 


•  lb. 


'  lb,    See  more  on  thii  body  in  Newman,  ii.  40J. 
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CHAP.  m.  power  which  was  not  in  being  when  Caiihage  had  her 
first  dealings  with  Sicily,  and  they  seem  to  have  been 
designed^  like  their  Lacedsemonian  parallel,  to  act  as  a 

its  mixed  check  on  the  Shophetim  and  the  Senate  ^.  Aristotle  notices 
the  constitution  as  mainly  aristocratic,  but  with  tendencies 
towards  both  oligarchy  and  democracy  ^.  Wealth  was  the 
ruling  power,  perhaps  going  even  so  far  as  the  sale  of 
offices^;  many  offices  were  gathered  together  in  the  same 
hands  ^;  wide  distinctions  were  drawn  between  nobles  and 
commons  ^.  Yet  the  commons  were  not  oppressed ;  they  had 
their  voice  in  the  commonwealth^  at  least  when  the  higher 
powers  were  not  of  the  same  mind^.  They  were  humoured 
in  various  ways,  and  were  sent  forth,  perhaps  to  he  them- 
selves  the  &voured  class,  in  the  various  colonies  and 
dependencies  of  the  ruling  city''. 

Cftto.  A  lost  picture  of  the  polity  of  Carthage  from  the  pen 

or  the  mouth  of  the  man  who  most  hated  Carthage  spoke 
yet  more  distinctly  of  the  Carthaginian  constitution  as 
uniting  the  three  elements  of  kingly,  aristocratic^  and 

^  Justin,  xix.  2.  6. 

*  Arist.  Pol.  iii.  it.  3)  5.  Cf.  v.  13.  4,  where  Carthage  is  spoken  of  as 
tfjitoKpariAfiUvfj. 

'  lb.  6 ;  T<ly  fi^yiaras  inmyr^s  iXvoL  rStv  upxajv,  r^v  t€  /Sao'iA.ciev  teai  rilP 
crpaTrjyiay.  Bat  surely  he  does  not  mean  that  they  were  actually  put  up 
to  auction,  like  the  vo^tships  in  the  Forest  Cantons,  but  only  that  great 
wealth  was  necessary  for  their  attainment.  I  am  not  sure  that  even  the 
words  of  Polybios  (vi.  56),  v€^)d  filv  Kapxfj^oviois  hSipa  <pay€poas  ^b6vTts 
Xafifidvovai  rcls  ^x^^t  ^^^  imply  more  than  recognized  bribery,  and 
the  description  of  course  refers  to  a  later  time  than  that  spoken  of  by 
Aristotle. 

*  Arist.  Pol.  ii.  11.  13. 

^  Aristotle  does  not  enlarge  on  this  point;  but  such  facts  as  those 
spoken  of  by  Valerius  Maximus  (ix.  4.  4)  seem  needfdl  to  complete  his 
picture. 

*  Arist.  Pol.  ii.  ii.  3.  See  Newman,  ii.  364,  403.  Powers  like  this,  and 
something  more,  are  what  Polybios  (vi.  51)  meant  when  he  said  t6  wXSf$os 
^v  Kvpiow  rwv  KaOrjK6yraiv  airf.  But  by  that  day  the  democratic  element 
was  greatly  strengthened;  rfjv  ftXtlarqY  bivaiuv  iv  rois  itaficvXiots  wapd 
/aIv  Kapxff^ovtoif  6  Srjfws  1j9rj  /icrc<\i7^ci. 

^  Arist.  Pol.  vi.  5.  5, 
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taTar  government'.  And  the  calm  surveyor  of  all 
timej  who  stood  by  and  saw  what  Cato  longed  for,  draw^ 
his  picture  also  of  the  mixture  of  the  three  elements, 
though  in  changed  proportions,  down  to  the  last  days  of 
the  city.  But  the  picture  of  Polybios  is  that  of  a 
declining  commonwealth,  a  commonwealth  weakened  by 
the  mirpafising  victories  won  for  it  by  two  generations  of  a 
eingle  house  ^.  The  historian  of  Sicily  has  to  deal  with 
Carthage  in  the  days  of  her  first  youth  and  her  full 
aggressive  vigour.  But  nations  and  cities  of  the  Semitic 
stock  change  lees  in  the  course  of  ages  than  GreeJcg  and 
Teutons,  and  in  any  age  of  Carthaginian  history  there  was 
doubtless  some  measure  of  truth  in  the  character  which  a 
clearly  hostile  critic  drew  of  the  Carthaginian  people  in 
some  unknown  time.  They  are  set  before  us  as  bitter, 
gloomy,  obedient  to  rulers,  harsh  to  subjects,  most  ignoble 
in  their  panic  fears,  most  savage  in  their  anger,  abiding 
in  their  purpose,  taking  no  pleasure  in  joy  or  grace  ^. 
We  thus  see  in  them  the  Semitic  nature  in  all  its  fulness, 
the  nature  which  never  puts  forth  its  full  strength  till  the 
strength  of  any  other  people  woidd  have  given  way.  Such 
ft  temper  well  suited  the  calling  which  Carthage  had  taken 
to  herself,  as  well  in  Sicily  as  in  other  part«  of  the  world. 
That  calling  was  to  win  wealth  and  dominion  at  the  cost 
of  all  other  nations  and  cities,  whether  kinsfolk  or  utter 


Ouiinctw  J 
of  the 
C'lirthi- 


Thedo- 
Ciirth*g&| 


*  Scxriiu  sd  Ma.  iv.  618  ;  "  Qnidun  hoc  loco  Totunt  trai  pftrtei  |M>litus 
compreheiuu,  p<ipuli,  ojiUnuttiuro,  regi»  puteetatift.  Cato  enim  ait  de 
Iribns  iitin  putibua  onUnalBiu  fuiiise  C&rthat^neai." 

'  vi,  51;  Kofl"  iaor  Tnip  1)  Kopx'jBoi'iiui-  wp6ripoy  !axv<  ituJ  rfirffiov 
riirix"  '^'  "Fw/mian',    itaTii  roaourur  1)   ^i»'    Kapxi^iir   Ij^l   riri   wa/B^K- 

■  Plut,  Tep.  Ger.  I'ran.  3  ;  ^Om  rod  Kapxv'wfi"'  ifiii'>v,  'iKpir,  an^pai- 
wir,  iwificoor  Toft  apxoiw'.  Bapi  Tori  irijtioii,  AitrrioTaTor  Ir  ^ifioit,  iypiui- 
rarflp  If  i^yoit,  iwlfiovor  toj?  yvoj^Btiai,  vpAs  imiBiip  fmi  x^'  dy^hnrroy  ttal 
UKXiipir,  t  do  not  think  with  Mr.  Newtuua  i,ii.  361)  that  the  ileKriptioD 
boloDg*  to  the  CarthaginiDJi  e^^i  in  the  politicftl  MDse ;  it  U  lurdy  a 
g;«na>I  natiimii'  piotote,  m  contixited  wilb  the 
IT  3 
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ciup.  m.  strangers.  Her  policy  was  to  save  the  blood  of  lier 
citizens  as  no  other  state  ever  did,  and  to  fight  her  wars 
by  the  arms  of  men  hired  to  risk  their  lives  for  the  sole 
interest  of  their  paymistress.  Here  no  doubt  lay  the 
weakness  of  the  Carthaginian  state.  Her  mercenaries  at 
last  gave  way  to  the  stronger  endurance  of  the  Roman 
people^;  so  they  had  given  way  when  any  Greek  state 
or  gathering  of  states  could  put  forth  its  full  and  un- 
divided power  at  Himera  or  at  Krimisos.  Yet  in  the 
employment  of  mercenaries  lay  the  strength  of  Carthage 
as  well  as  her  weakness.  Such  a  dominion  as  hers  could 
never  have  been  won  by  the  arms  of  her  own  citizens. 
And  it  shows  the  wonderful  wisdom  of  her  rulers  from  age 
to  age  that  she  could  for  so  many  generations  continue 
to  wield  so  dangerous  a  weapon,  and  could  live  through 
that  frightful  revolt  of  her  own  mercenaries  which  has  no 
parallel  in  history  unless  we  are  allowed  to  seek  one  in  the 
history  of  our  own  day. 

In  one  point  the  Carthage  which  we  have  to  deal  witii 
in  the  early  days  of  her  Sicilian  wars  shows  a  sign  of  youth 
which  passes  away  at  no  late  time  of  our  own  story.  The 
chiefs  of  the  state  still  lead  the  armies  of  the  state.  It 
was  a  Shophet  in  his  own  person  who  led  the  mingled  hosts 
of  Carthage  on  the  day  of  Himera.  In  later  wars  the 
practice  seems  to  be  different;  the  civil  and  military 
authority  is  kept  apart.  This  is  the  kind  of  change  which 
sooner  or  later  takes  place  in  most  states.  At  Carthi^ 
the  change  seems  to  have  come  early,  and  we  shall  perhaps 
see  that  the  time  of  its  coming  was  not  without  bearing  on 
the  fortunes  of  Sicily.  As  yet  the  Shophetim  still  keep  their 
place  as  captains  alongside  of  Spartan  kings  and  Roman 
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^  Pol.  vi.  52  ;  Kapxri96yioi  Si  iStr  fiiv  nt^utStr  fit  rikos  dKiyvpavatfT&it 
8'  IitwikS/v  fipax€tdv  rtva  wctovyrat  ftp6voiav.  cdriw  bi  rot^rcuv  Imh^  Bn 
$€viK€us  Kol  fJua$o<f>6pois  xp^^^  ^wAfitai,  *Pa;/Muot  C  kyx^pioa  xat  voXt- 
Tucdti, 
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flonsnlfi.     The  difference  lay  in  the  contrast  between  the  m. 
motley  hosts  which  the  chiefs  of  Carthage  led,  hired  from 
all  lands  t«  shed  their  blood  in  a  cause  for  which  they 
reeked  not,  and  the  armies  of  citizens  that  marched  forth 
to  obey  the  laws   of  Sparta  and   of   Rome.      It   marks  8er 
the   importance  which   was  attached   to   some   stages  ofgini 
Sicilian  warfare  that  in  more  than  one  expedition  we  see"'*' 
Carthaginians,  and   Carthaginians    of   rank   and   wealth, 
serving    in    considerable    numbers  ^,      But    the    men    of 
Cartha|>e,  like  the  men  of  every  Semitic  state,  kept  their 
full  strength  for  the  hour  when   strength  of  heart  and 
hand  was  most  needed.    When  destruction  seemed  drawing 
near  on  her  own  soil,  the  Sacred  Band  of  Carthage  could 
march  forth  to  do  like  the  Sacred  Band  of  Thel>es.     When 
defltnietion  was  doing  its  full  work  within  her  own  walls, 
her  sons  could  strive  to  the  last  gasp  as  none  have  striven 
since  save  her  own  kinsfolk  of  Jerusalem  ^. 

At  one  important  jxiint  in  the  Carthaginian  constitution  The  c»r- 
we  are  left  to  guess.  What  was  the  origin  of  her  Deniot,  coi1Si™>! 
her  eommons,  so  broadly  distinguished  from  the  ruling 
order,  and  yet  not  wholly  in  subjection  to  them  ?  We  can 
haidly  fancy  that  the  commons  of  Carthage  were  of  the 
same  strictly  Tyrian  blood  as  the  ^reat  honses  of  the  city. 

'  PrMBUiMmlly  M  tlie  Erimiwa  (Diod.  i»i.  So;  Hut.  Tim,  17).  whea 
the  8«cred  Buid  itself  wni  neat  into  Sicil;  ;  so  (o  *  leftsextinl  in  other 


*  Pnlybioi  (vi,  51)  wtetoi  to  make  tlie  ojipofflte  remark ;  «&'  mm  rTiueaa\ 
vai.  rdi  dfixiii, 'Poviarpi  }ilr  ixafiix'""'"  roTt  SAoit,  KivxqS<^'(>c  i'i  Tovvorrfor. 
vwXp  wnrpiiat  dytuvt^ufitvoi  teal  rimaa'  oiiiiwoTt  SiiraiTai  X^at  r^r  ^PT^f. 
iX\A  iiiyouai  ^x'''">X°'*^"i  '°"  '^  ■'/"I'^iwiTai  rv*  IxBpar,  This  i'k 
perfectly  true  nt  tlie  Bamona,  both  se  regards  particular  battles,  and  nil) 
more  as  n^ards  the  policj  of  a  war,  preemiacutly  that  of  the  Woj-  for 
Sualy.  But  we  liave  DDthing  in  AryftD  Eiirope^nothiii)|;,  that  in,  out  of 
Spain— like  the  fighting  to  the  death  of  Phceiiicinaa  and  Jews  at  Motja,  at 
(^rtliage,  and  nt  Jerusalem.  Bi)t  such  fighting  brought  them  no  nearer  to 
th*  object  apoken  of  bj  Polybiofl,  wiptyfyitiSat  tSiv  tx^l^i:  The  Greek,  in 
(he  like  case,  at  Eir%  at  Plktoia,  or  at  Meaulongi,  cuts  his  way  out,  which 
■Mj  Up  toward!  that  end. 
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hither  haeon  of  the  Great  Sea  that  the  game  of  PhcGtiician 
life  and  Phcenician  greatness  was  now  to  be  played.  And 
almost  at  the  same  time  the  Phcenician  pogsession  of  the  West 
was  threatened.  The  Greeks  who  had  driven  the  Pha?ni- 
(-ians  out  of  the  JEgx&n  islands  and  had  disputed  Pho?nieian 
ascendency  in  Cyprus  were  now  step  by  step  supplanting 
the  Phwnicians  in  Sicily.  They  planted  Massalia  to  become 
well-nigh  a  Greek  Carthage  on  th«  northern  coast.  They 
strove  after  Corsica  and  Sardinia;  they  won  a  hold  on 
Libya  itself  by  the  foundation  of  Kyr^nd  and  her  fellows. 
They  were  invited  by  a  friendly  long  to  take  up  their 
abode  in  the  golden  land  of  Thar^hish  '.  To  stem  the 
advance  of  the  European  enemy  was,  aa  the  case  of  Sicily 
showed,  beyond  the  power  of  the  isolated  Phcenician  settle- 
ments settled  here  and  there  along  the  coasts  and  islands, 
A  single  great  power,  capable  of  great  efforts,  was  needi 
Carthage  saw  and  used  her  opportunity;  she  stood  forth 
the  champion  of  the  whole  race,  but  as  oue  who  held  that 
the  championship  of  the  race  implied  the  headship  of  the 
race.  She  was  a  leader  who  by  the  same  efforts  guarded 
all  Phcenician  soil  against  the  Greek  and  brought  the  soil 
that  she  guarded  into  her  own  subjection  or  dependence. 

When  Carthage,  in  the  course  of  the  seventh  century 
before  our  lera,  set  forth  on  this  errand  of  combined  de- 
liverance and  conquest  among  her  kinsfolk,  she  was  still 
an  isolated  city  on  the  African  coast,  holding  no  African 
possessions,  and  paying  a  rent  for  the  soil  of  her  onni  city. 
Her  strength  was  in  her  ships;  her  first  possessions  were 
on  the  islands.  The  beginning  of  her  dominion  is  said  to 
have  been  the  settlement  of  the  island  of  Ebusus,  now 
known  as  Ivipa,  the  chief  of  the  group  known  as  the 
PitynstB  or  Pme-Uiandt,  so  distingwshed  from  the  neigh- 
bouring and  more  famous  Baleares  \    Thence  her  citizens 
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CHAP.  in.  went  on  before  many  years  to  occupy  g^reater  islands.  The 
next  land  in  which  we  can  distinctly  see  the  prog^ress  of 
Carthaginian  dominion  is  in  our  own  Sicily.  An  event  to 
which  it  has  been  impossible  to  keep  out  all  reference  at 
this  and  earlier  stages,  but  which  we  shall  have  to  deal 
with  in  its  fulness  in  our  next  chapter,  may  well  have 

Attempt  of  drawn  their  thoughts  specially  to  that  region.     A  Greek 

B.C.  580.  attempt  on  Eryx,  supported  by  the  still  young  Sikeliot 
city  of  Selinous,  had  been  beaten  back  by  the  Elymians 

Failare  in  and  PhoBuicians  of  the  island.  But  the  enterprise  had  not 
wholly  failed ;  if  no  ground  had  been  won  on  the  mainland 
of  Sicily,  a  new  Greek  colony  had  been  planted  directly 
within  the  sea  at  whose  dominion  Carthage  was  aiming. 

Settlement  The  remnant  of  the  followers  of  Pentathlos  had  founded 
para,    ^j^^j^  ^^^  town  of  Lipara  in  the  realm  of  Aiolos  *.     This 

is  the  last,  it  is  also  the  firsts  action  of  any  kind  which 
we  can  distinctly  affirm  on  the  part  of  the  independent 
Phoenicians  of  Sicily.  When  Greek  and  Phoenician  next 
meet  in  Sicily,  Phoenicia  is  represented  by  Carthage. 

The  advancing  city  is  not  likely  to  have  remained  idle 
ever  since  the  occupation  of  Ebusus,  and  an  event  like  the 
expedition  of  Pentathlos,  which  showed  how  Phoenician  lands 
and  Phoenician  waters  lay  open  to  Greek  aggression,  would 
be  interesting  to  her  in  more  ways  than  one.    Greek  advance 
had  to  be  checked  in  those  regions;  but  the  very  energy 
and  success  of  the  independent  Phoenicians  of  Sicily  might 
suggest  to  the  Carthaginian  mind  that  the  defence  of  the 
barbarian  comer  of  the  island  would  be  safest  in  Cartha- 
Cartha-       ginian  hands.     Our  notices  are  scanty,  but  we  can  see  that 
autn^acy  ^^  ^^^  course  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  and  seem- 
over  the      ingly  in  its  first  half,  Panormos,  Solous,  and  Motya  passed 
towns.        from   the    state    of    independent   commonwealths   of  the 
Phoenician  name,  colonies  of  the  cities  of  the  old  Phoenicia, 
into   dependencies    of   their  younger  and  faster-g^wing 

*  See  Appendix  XXI. 
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nnlter  in  Africa.  At  the  bepiniiinLg  of  the  century  Pent- 
■thlos  is  beaten  back  by  independent  PhtDnicians.  Towards 
its  end,  when  another  Greek  adventurer,  Dorieus,  comew  on 
the  same  errand,  it  ie  by  the  power  of  Carthage  that  he  is 
beaten  back.  So  in  the  famous  treaty  between  Carthage 
and  Rome  under  her  first  consuls,  a  treaty  which  we  are 
now  happily  again  allowed  to  believe  in,  we  read  of  those 
parts  of  Sicily  which  were  under  Carthaginian  dominion '. 
Nor  are  we  altogether  without  hints  as  to  Iwth  the  time 
and  the  way  in  which  this  extension  of  Carthaginian  power 
was  brought,  and  as  to  the  man  by  whose  agency  it  was 
done.  One  of  those  revolutions  at  Carthage  of  which  Aris- 
totle may  seem  to  speak  too  slightingly,  was  the  work  of 
a  leader  who  used  to  appear  by  the  very  plain  Semitic  name 
of  Malchus,  but  whom  modern  criticism  has  changed  into 
MazeUB^.  Ho  had,  we  arc  told,  not  only  done  great  deeds 
in  Africa,  but  had  brought  a  large  part  of  Sicily  under 
the  dominion  otCarthage^  His  son  Karthalo,  the  priest  of 
Melkart,  was  sent  to  Tyre  to  dedicate,  in  the  most  ancient 
temple  of  his  god  in  the  Tyrian  island,  that  tithe  of  the 
Sicilian  sjKiil  which  the  victorious  L'olony  owed  to  the  holy 
places  of  her  metropolis  *,  This  may  well  take  in  spoils 
won  from  enemies,  Greek   or  barbarian,   of   every  form 


EnpeilitioD 
of  boriouK. 
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'  1  k«ve  never  i3aubted  u  to  Ibe  gpnuiBenen  nad  Ibe  tcue  date  of  tbe 
t>«B(;  bettreen  Rome  uid  Carthage  in  B.C.  509.  Se«  Pol.  lii.  ti.  It  ii  » 
cue  of  "  Cred",  quia  impua^ibile."  Tbe  names  uf  tbe  coiiaulu,  differio);  from 
»tl  legend",  ibow  the  ^nainenen  of  the  ducncuent.  Bat  it  Is  a  great  oomfort 
to  find  "  the  laflt  Geiioaii  book,"  ijuttend  of  apbetting  ono^a  connervfttive 
bslief,  ■trengtbeniog  it.     See  Meltier,  i,  174,  487. 

'  Bee  hia  eiploitu  in  Juatin,  xviii,  7.  The  lerj  Somilic  name  Malchus  in 
tbe  old  editionB  ii  changed  in  that  af  Rlihl  into  Maieu*,  Meltier,  i.  160, 
keep*  to  Malohua.  The  approiimate  date,  vbirh  maj  paa»  proviaiunally, 
coiaei  fnim  Ormina,  iv.  6,  wbu  placea  lie  expluita  uf  UaJchni  in  the  time  of 
CjniB. 

'  Juat-.D.B.;  "  Dqibuus  Malcbnacnjua  aorpiciia  el  Slciliv  parteio  domu- 
craBt  et  sdvenoB  Afroa  magnaa  rei  ge»ieraat." 

*  lb, ;  "  T^ro,  quo  decimaa  Ueirull  rerru  CI  pneda  i^ioilienai  quam  pater 
^iw  oeperat,  a  Cartbaginienaibn*  miama  fuerat  [Karthalo]." 
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(;uAP.  in.  of  the  Phoenician  name.  And  we  are  tempted  to  ask 
whether  Melkart^  rejoiced  as  he  would  doubtless  be  to  re- 
ceive the  spoils  of  Sikans,  Sikels^  and  above  all  Sikeliots, 
would  have  looked  with  equal  favour  on  offerings  made  to 
him  at  the  cost  of  worshippers  of  his  own,  of  kindred  blood 
with  their  conquerors.  Still  we  are  here  &oe  to  face  with 
facts  which  we  cannot  help  putting  together.  We  have  a 
record  of  Sicilian  conquest  on  the  part  of  Carthage.  We 
presently  find  the  Phoenician  towns  of  Sicily,  once  indepen- 
dent^ standing  in  a  relation  of  dependence  on  Carthage.  It 
is  hard  to  avoid  the  inference  that  Panormos,  Solous^  and 
Motya  were  brought  under  the  power  of  Carthage  by  tiie 
arms  of  M alchus. 
lelations  Of  the  exact  relation  in  which  these  cities  now  stood  to 
Carthage  Carthage  we  have  no  account.  But,  according  to  the 
le^  *  d^  t  *^^^^Sy  ^^  ^®  usual  relations  between  city  and  city,  we 
itief.  may  safely  set  it  down  as  being  a  relation  of  dependence. 
That  is  to  say^  Panormos,  Solous,  and  Motya,  oontinued  to 
exist  as  separate  commonwealths ;  they  were  not  merged  in 
the  commonwealth  of  Carthage.  According  to  the  political 
notions  alike  of  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  and  Italians,  no  other 
relation  was  possible,  unless  Panormos  had  been  directly 
occupied  by  Carthage,  like  a  Greek  ilerouchia  or  a  Roman 
coionia.  There  would  still  be  a  Senate  and  People  of 
Panormos;  there  would  still  be  Shophetim  of  Panormos 
depend-  at  their  head.  But  the  commonwealth  of  Panormos 
Carthage,  would  bc  unable  to  undertake  wars  and  negotiations 
without  the  consent  of  Carthage,  and  its  forces  would 
be  bound  to  march  and  sail  whithersoever  Carthage 
might  bid  them.  This  definition  would  cover  all  the 
various  degrees  of  dependence  to  be  traced  among  the 
allies  of  Athens  in  the  days  of  her  power.  Mytilene  sent 
her  contingent  of  ships,  and  had  no  further  burthen^. 
Chalkis  gave  up  to  Athens  the  management  of  a  large 

^  Thuo.  ii.  9;  iii.  II.  39. 
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her  internal  affairs ;   even  private  causes  of  any  chap,  ui. 

moment   were    tried    in    Athenian    courts'.      Yet    both  Greek  _ 
Mytilene  and   Chalkis    kept    the   forms    of    a    separate 

commonwealth  ;  so  did  Potidaia  iu  her  twofold  dependence,  ' 

when   she  at  once  paid  tribute  to   Athens  and   received  I 

magistrates  from  Corinth ''.     We  have  no  distinct  signs  to  J 

which   extreme,   that   of  Mytilene    or   that    of    Chalkis,  m 

the   relation  of  Fanormos  and  bcr   fellows  to   Cartliage  I 

came  nearest.     It  seems   most  likely  that  their  depend-  I 

ence  advanced  as  time  patssed  on.     That  in  the   ancient  I 

treaty  with  Rome,  Carthage  speaks  of  her  relations  to-  I 

wards  Sicily  as   a    dominion,  does  not  prove    much.     As  I 

far  as  Rome  or  any  other  foreign  (tower  was  concerned,  I 

it  was   a  dominina.     Carthage,   iu  all   foreign    relations,  SabjeotitJ 

spoke  for  Panormos,  Solous,  and  Motya,  as  well  as   for  "^'™**'S 

herself.     The  course   of   the   later   history  seems   to  set  I 

those  cities  before  us  as  simple  sul^jects  of  Carthage.     So  I 

they  were,  as  far  as  those  deeds  of  warfare  were  concerned,  I 

of  which  the  later  history  has  most  to  tell  us.     But  it  is  I 

seldom  the  policy  of  ruling  cities  altogether  to  wipe  out  I 

the   forms   of   free   civic   life    in    their  dependent  cities.  I 

Panormos  passed  under  the  dominion  of  Rome  as  a  free  PknonaoH 

city  J  her  freedom  in  those  days  was  not  inconsistent  with  sxime.    I 

the  presence  of  officials  of  the  ruling  city  doing  their  duty  I 

in  the  surrounding  province.     She   kept  her   Boule  and  I 

Demos,  and  her  Shophetim  passed  into  Archontet  ^.     Even  I 

when  Panormos  had  received  a  Roman  colony,  there  was  I 

still  a  Ketpiihlica  Patthormitanortiiii  to  grave  inscriptions  Id  I 

honour  of  the  Antoninea  *.     The  Phoenicians  in  Sicily  are  I 

not   likely,   in   the  days  of    tlieir   first    connexion   with  I 

Carthage,  to  have  kept  up  less  of  the  show  of  freedom  I 

'  The  liioXcriia  of  tlie  ChftUtidUna  and  other  EubouuiH  ii  recorded  by  I 

Thncjdidea,  i.    114.     The  teit   a   printed   in   Hicks.  Greek   Hiatoricsl  I 

Inunptimu,  33.  I 

*  Thuc.  i.  jS,                                              '  C.  I.  G.  Nu.  55SI,  iii.  606.  I 

•  C.  L  L.  1. 754,  755,  No.  7170  et  wqq-  I 
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oHAF.  m.  than  Rome  let  them  keep  in  after  days.  For  a  while  they 
are  likely  to  have  kept  more  of  its  substance.  But  the 
tendency  in  all  such  cases  is  to  a  downward  prog^ress. 

The  Car-  As  the  Sicilian  province  of  Rome  was  the  first  that  she 
aA^^Boimm  beld,  SO  the  Sicilian  province  of  Carthage  was,  if  not  the 
TOo^noe  in  gj^  ^j^^^^  gj^^  j^^jj^  y^  ^^^  ^f  j^^j.  earliest,  and  certainly  her 

first  on  any  great  scale.  She  had  as  yet  no  African 
dominion ;  bnt  she  had  reached  the  stage  of  flighting  her 
African  landlords  when  they  came  to  demand  their  rent^ 
The  possession  of  north-western  Sicily  was  to  Carthage 
a  gain  beyond  words.  She  won  at  least  a  share  in  the 
command  of  the  great  central  island ;  she  gained  a  starting- 
point  for  her  conquests  in  Sardinia,  for  her  war&re  with 
Massalia,  for  her  treaties  with  the  Etruscan  and  the 
Valae  of  Roman.  How  precious  her  possessions  in  Sicily  were  to 
Carthage.  Carthage  we  see  most  of  all  in  her  first  great  struggle 
with  Rome,  so  emphatically  the  War  for  Sicily.  When 
Sicily  was  lost,  Carthage  at  once  sank  from  her  position  as 
a  ruling  city  beyond  her  own  African  soil.  On  the  loss  of 
Sicily  speedily  followed  the  loss  of  Sardinia.  And  if  for  a 
few  wonderful  years  she  rose  again  to  g^reater  glory  than 
ever,  it  was  only  because,  in  her  last  ag^  of  might,  she  had 
sons  who  could  win  for  her  a  new  dominion  to  make  up 
in  some  measure  for  that  which  she  had  lost.  But  what 
would  Hannibal  have  given  could  he  but  have  exchanged 
his  starting-point  in  Spain  for  a  starting-point  in  Sicily  ? 

Thus,  after  European  man,  in  the  form  of  the  Sikel, 
had  begun  to  make  good  his  claim  to  the  soil  of  Sicily,  but 
when  Europe  had  not  yet  begun  to  be  planted  there  in  her 
nobler  form  of  Hellas,  Canaan  for  a  while  stepped  in 
before  her.  Shem,  if  we  keep  the  received  name  of  the 
speech  of  Canaan,  but  Ham,  if  we  follow  ancient  genea- 

^  See  above,  p.  287. 
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logies,  had  already  so  far  enlarged  himself  as  to  win  for  ohap.  ui. 
himself  no  mean  dwelling-place  in  the  tents  of  Japheth. 
The  Phoenician  had  begun  his  settlements  in  Spain  and  in  Staget  of 
Africa  before  he  had  made  himself  a  home  in  the  central  g^^ee.  ^ 
land  of  all.     And  he  had  made  his  settlements  in  Sicily 
before  he  rose  to  his  fall  power  in  the  western  seas  and 
lands.     A  time  came  when  it  could  be  said  that  the  fairest 
parts  of  Europe  were  in  Phoenician  hands  ^^  a  saying  which 
suggests  the  doctrine  of  those  geographers  who  reckoned 
Africa  as  part  of  Europe  ^.     But  this  was  only  after  Car- 
thage had  come  into  being  and  risen  to  power.     The  great 
advance  of  Phoenician  power  in  the  West  came  at  much 
the  same  time,   largely,  as  we   have  seen,  through  the 
decline  of  the  elder  Phoenicia  in  the  East.     While  the  Effect  of 
Phoenician  of  Carthage  was  waxing  mightier  and  mightier,  ^f  the 
the  Phoenician  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  was  passing  more  and  ^i?^"*" 
more  fully  under  the  8uprem«5y  of  the  great  powers  of 
Asia,  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  Persian.     That  turning 
about  of  East  and  West   in  Sicily  itself  of   which  we 
have  already  had  to  speak,  thus  becomes  a  mere  part  of 
the  greater  change  by  which  we  may  say  that  Phoenicia 
passed  away  into  the  West.     The  ancestral  and  religious 
headship  of  the  race  might  be  disputed  between  Sidon  and 
Tyre,  but  its  political  centre  was  at  Carthage.     The  trans-  Pboenici* 
lated  Oriental  had  geographically  become  the  mightiest  of  wett. 
Western  powers. 

In  looking  at  this  strange  turning  about  of  things,  we 
cannot  help  seeing  that  this  translation  of  the  Phoenician 

'  Stnha,  xviL  3.  15 ;  imrt  ital  r^t  Ebp^mnjt  In  pw  r^  iLfiartiv  witu^rtu 
^ciwuM  card  r^  frcipor  mi  rdf  irpo<ftx*tt  r^ifovt, 

*  StdL,  BeU.  Jug.  17  ;  "In  divinoue  orbb  terns  pleriqoe  in  pwie  terti» 
AfiiauD  poraere;  paaci  tantnmmodo  Aaiam  et  Eiirop«iii  etee,  ted  Afiirin  in 
EuropA."  Nothing  could  be  more  true  of  the  Africa  whoee  boondariet  he 
goee  OB  to  define ;  **  £a  finea  babet  ab  ooddente  fretom  noatri  maria  et 
Ooeani,  ab  orta  aolif  declivem  Utitadinem,  qnem  locum  Catabathmon  inools 
ippellant.** 
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back  in  the  long  run.  Western  Sicily  was  cut  off  from 
the  Eoropean  world,  and  was  fully  won  tor  it  only  by  the 
pilnm  and  broadsword  of  Rome. 

And  great  as  Carthage  was,  much  as  she  learned  from 
Hellas,  there  was  one  side  of  her  character  which  must 
not  be  forgotten.  With  the  gradual  growth  of  the  Car- 
thaginian power  came  the  darkest  of  all  days  for  Sicily, 
darker  almost  than  the  days  of  the  second  Semitic  con- 
quest. The  Saracen  himself  is  hardly  chained  with  such 
designed  and  merciless  havoc  as  the  Carthaginian  wrought 
at  SelinouB,  at  Himera,  and  at  Akragas.  We  look  with 
admiration  on  the  last  days  of  Carthage  in  Sicily,  on  the 
deeds  of  Hamilkar  Barak  on  Herkt^  and  on  Eryx ;  bnt  we 
cannot  forget  how,  whatever  it  was  elsewhere,  the  power  of 
Carthage  was,  towards  Greek  Sicily,  a  power  of  simple  de- 
struction. The  most  speaking  sj-mbol  of  her  presence  in 
the  island  is  the  fallen  Olympieion  of  Akragas.  It  is 
mgnilicant  that  the  brightest  time  in  Sicilian  hietory, 
the  time  of  prosperity  and  freedom  and  comparative  peace, 
is  marked  as  the  seventy  years  when  Carthage  keeps  idle, 
when  the  Phcenician  in  any  shape  is  hardly  heard  of,  the 
'•*PPy  ycai^  between  the  day  when  the  Carthaginian  was 
driven  back  from  Himera  and  the  day  when  he  again 
inarched  on  Selinous.  It  was  by  a  strange  irony  of  fortune 
that  a  time  did  come  when  Sicily  became  wholly  European, 
that  in  a  later  time  she  became  in  one  sense  wholly  Greek, 
bat  that  it  was  not  till  days  when,  if  we  may  fairly  s|>eak 
of  Greek,  we  can  no  longer  speak  of  Hellenic.  That  Sicily 
failed  to  become  Greek  when  that  name  still  had  its  full 
meaning,  that  Panormos  never  was  as  Syracuse  once  was, 
was  the  fruit  of  one  cause  only.  Whatever  the  skill  of 
Greece  built  up,  the  wealth  of  Carthage,  the  tribute  of 
conquered  lands,  could  at  any  moment  hire  countless  bar- 
barians to  overthrow. 

It  is  wonderful  how  little  the  independent  Fhcenician, 
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OHAF.  III.  how  little  even  the  dominant  Carthaginian^  has  left  behind 
S^jnPho.  j^  ^  Sicily      H^^^  ^^  tj^^  ^  primitive  rmm  in 

J«°**"*«"'  which  some  have  seen  Phoenician  work,  but  in  which  it 

Sicfly. 

may  be  allowed  rather  to  trace  the  hand  of  the  Sikel.  The 
walls  of  Motya^  of  Lilybaion^  and  of  Eryx  speak  for  them- 
selves; but  the  wall  of  Motya  is  the  only  whole  that  can 
belong  to  the  days  before  Carthaginian  dominion.  The 
Phoenician  may  be  said  to  have  vanished  from  Sicily,  as  his 
later  kinsman  the  Saracen  has  vanished.  The  Sikel  has  left 
his  tombs ;  the  Greek  has  left  his  temples ;  the  m^morialg 
of  both  stand  plain  to  be  seen  of  all  men.  For  Phoenician,  as 
for  Saracen,  remains  we  have  to  search,  and  it  is  only  here 
and  there  that  we  find  them.  Gozo  contains  a  Phoenician 
temple^;  Sicily  has  none.  We  have  but  few  specimens  of 
the  art  of  the  Phoenician  beyond  the  sepulchral  figures  of 
Canita  ^,  and  the  coins  which  he  struck  before  he  went  to 
school  to  Greek  artists.  But  we  do  not  take  in  the  full 
significance  of  Sicilian  history  if  he  do  not  always  bear  about 
with  us  the  memory  that  the  men  of  Canaan  once  dwelled 
in  the  land,  and  that  they  brought  the  gods  of  Canaan 
Phoenician  with  them.  The  Western  mind  is  sometimes  perplexed 
with  the  wonderful  shiftings  by  which  a  Phoenician  deity 
seems  to  have  been  able  to  put  on,  not  only  any  physical 
shape,  but  any  moral  character.  It  is  easy  to  stumble 
between  the  good  and  the  evil,  the  clean  and  the  unclean, 
the  male  and  the  female,  forms  of  the  same  power.  We 
are  puzzled  at  the  alternation,  in  the  worship  of  powers 
bearing  the  same  name,  of  the  sternest  asceticism  and 
the  foulest  voluptuousness.  But  the  aspects  of  Canaanite 
worship  which  most  strongly  impress  those  who  approach 
the  matter  from  the  Western  side  are  precisely  those  which 
most  deeply  impressed  the  Hebrew  prophets  who  had  come 
face  to  face  with  the  worship  and  the  worshippers.  Those 
who  judge  matters  by  Western  laws  of  evidence  may  think 

^  Movers,  ii.  a.  359 ;  Holm,  L  98.  ^  See  above,  pp.  261,  365. 
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it  rash  to  infer  from  the  tale  of  Fhalans  that  Zeus  c 
Atabyrios,  in  the  form  of  a  hrazen  bull,  was  worshipped 
with  human  sacrifices  on  the  height  of  Akragas  i.  History 
knows  only  of  the  sacrifice  done  by  Himilkon  in  the  Punic 
camp  without  the  wall  ^.  But  the  most  exacting  in  matters 
of  testimony  will  hardly  doubt  that  at  Fanormos  and 
Motya,  no  less  than  at  Tyre  and  Carthage,  a  brazen 
Moloch  sat  with  outstretched  arms  to  receive  the  victims 
that  fell  into  the  fire  beneath.  We  may  be  a  little  startled 
at  an  Ashtoreth  who  seems  to  answer  to  every  Hellenic 
goddess  in  turn ;  but  it  was  assuredly  not  in  the  character 
either  of  the  matron  Here  or  the  virgin  Artemis  that  she 
took  possession  of  the  height  of  Erys,  as  of  the  height  of 
Akrokorintbos,  and  there  set  up  the  worship  which  Gaiui; 
Verres  found  so  greatly  to  his  liking.  The  Greek  fell 
away  before  the  snares  of  Ashtoreth  ^ ;  but  he  at  least 
fought  well  against  Moloch.  The  tale  of  Gelon's  humane 
treaty,  if  only  a  happy  invention,  is  ever  before  our  eyes, 
for  it  sums  up  the  whole  spirit  of  that  part  of  the  Eternal 
Strife  which  was  waged  between  H^'llas  and  Canaan  on  the 
soil  of  Sicily,  We  have  said,  and  we  may  have  to  say 
again,  that  the  warfare  of  Gelon  and  Timolefin  was  essen- 
tially a  crusade.  In  our  next  chapter  we  have  to  record 
the  coming  of  the  crusaders, 

'  So  Dunoker  yenturHS  to  say.  ii.  48  ;  "  Zeui  Atsbyrios  wurde  stadllid- 
lender  Gott  Ton  Altrsgm,  dewen  Bhamam  atiarbild  »uf  dsT  Burg  von 
Akngu  noch  nm  die  Mitle  des  secbsteii  Jfthrliunderta  [c.a,  ODe  inayt^uesi] 
MoDKlienoprer  lielea."  As  no  reference  is  g^veii,  one  i<  drWeu  to  euppow 
tbM  on  infcrenoe  from  the  bull  of  PhalnriB  U  here  turned  into  &  fut  that 
DiAj  be  Ukan  for  granted. 

>  Diod.  xiij.  SQ. 

'  Yet  in  a  SegtMliii  iuacriptiun,  C.  I.  O.,  Nu.  5543  iii.  604.  vile  nppeiin 
aa  'AfpoSirtt  ObpdWa.  She  it  'Epviilva  in  one  of  £171,  Ho,  5498  iii.  jyS. 
See  Pituiiamu,  viiL  14.  6, 
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THE   GEEEK   SETTLEMENTS   IK  SICILY^. 
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oHAi'.  IV.   TTT^  have  thus  gone  through  the  list  of  those  settlen 

\^^^mxiMut  ^^  Sicily  whom  Thucydides,  according  to  the  eom- 

mon  use  of  the  Greek  tongue^  marks  ofE  as  barbarians. 

Familiar  as  is  the  Greek  use  of  that  word^  it  is  one  which 

always  needs  a  commentator ;  the  tendency  towards  an  nn- 

\Ut'.  of       witting  misconstruction  of  its  meaning  is  so  strong.     The 

barbarian,  point  with  which  wc  are  concerned  is  that  in  its  first  use 

it  simply  means  that  those  to  whom  it  is  applied  spoke  a 

tongue  which  a  Greek  could  not  imderstand.     As  to  the 

degree  of  difference  by  which  the  people  spoken  of  were 

parted  from  the  Greeks  it  proves  nothing  *.     It  is  applied 

to  nations  whose  languages  must  have  been^  in  the  eyes  of 

*  We  are  still,  and  shall  be  for  a  long  time  to  come,  without  anything 
that  can  be  called  a  continuous  narrative.  But  we  have,  in  the  Introdno- 
tion  to  the  sixth  book  of  Thucydides,  something  nearer  to  it  than  we  have 
hitherto  had.  (On  Thucydides  as  a  historian  of  Sicily  and  on  his  probable 
relation  to  Antiochos  of  Syracuse,  see  Appendix  I.)  Thus,  while  our 
authorities  have  hitherto  been  altogether  fragmentary,  while  we  have 
gathered  our  straw  and  stubble  where  we  could,  we  have  now  a  centre 
round  which  everything  gathers.  We  have  a  text  to  follow,  of  which  we 
can  treat  everything  else  as  illustrations.  Among  other  writers,  Strabo's 
account  of  Sicily  (vi.  a)  stands  out  foremost;  but  a  vast  deal  ii  to  be 
picked  up  here  and  there  in  various  places.  Of  later  writers,  besides  works 
on  Sicily  in  general,  we  have  the  advantage  of  many  valuable  monographs, 
which  may  be  best  spoken  of  when  we  come  to  the  particular  cities  to 
which  they  refer.  The  work  of  Brunet  de  Presle,  Recherches  sur  les 
£tablissements  des  Grecs  en  Sicile,  takes  in  the  subject  of  my  present 
chapter,  but  also  a  great  deal  before  and  after  it. 

*  SeeGrote,  ii.  35^-353- 
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'  a  piilologer,  very  nearly  akin  to  that  of  Greece,     It  was  ohap.  i 
applied  to  those  nations  on  the  northern  border  of  Greece 
whose  position  may  be  best  describeil  by  saying  that  they 
were  Greeks  but  not  Hellenes.     Nothing  can  be  more  in- 
Btructive  than  the  fact  that  Thueydides   classes   certain 
Epeirot  tribes  among  barbarians^  while  Herodotus  admits 
them  as  Hellenic '.     That  is  to  say,  Thncydides  uses  the  DiffareiK 
manner  of  speech  of  the  ordinary  practical  Athenian  of  hia  Hemiiotni 
day  i  Herodotus  speaks  as  the  travelled  enquirer  who  had  5?^'"'"*'^ 

thought  about  the  relations  of  nations  and  languages.   The  ■ 

Thesprotians  and  Molottians  spoke  a  tongue  which  did  not  I 

admit  of  ordinary  conversation  between  him  and  a  Greek ;  I 

it  passed  the  bounds  o£  merely  dialectic  difference,   the  fl 

bounds   which   parted   Doric   from  Ionic  and  both  from  M 

the  uncouth  speech    of   the   Aitolian  Eurytanes^.      But  ■ 

they  spoke  a  tongue  so  nearly  allied  to  Greek  that  to  one  I 

who  knew  how   much   further  removed   was   the  speech  ■ 

of   the    Persian,    the    Phcenician,    and    the    Egyptian,    it  I 

seemed  entitled  to  be  called  Greek*.     So  in  Sicily,  Sikans,  I 

Sikels,   Elymians,    and  Phosnicians,  are    all   set  down  by  I 

Tbucydides  as  barbarians,  without  making  any  distinctions  I 

among  them.     Whether  Herodotus  would  have  drawn  any  I 

we  cannot  telL     There  would  not  have  been  the  same  I 

gToimd  for  it  as  in  the  Epeirot  case ;  yet  he  might  have  I 

marked  that  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily  had  a  gift  I 

for  speedily  adopting  Greek  ways  which  was  refused  to  I 

others.  ■ 

*  Cumpare  Hermlatus,  ii.  51,  56,  vi.  117,  wli<r«  tlitae  luLioiiB  count  u  m 
Oiedi,  witli  Thucjdides,  ii.  80.  where  tb«y  appe&r  unon^  barlAriaii'.  Thu  I 
diffeTcDce  is  wirolly  in  the  puint  of  new.  Vet  more  iiupurtont  a  the  Tut  I 
(1)U  Iha  ThtaBuluiu  were  Tlietprutiau  eelllem.  md  jel,  ftlw>;*  Ooimt  u  I 
Hellenes.    Herod,  rij.  176  i  Thac.  i.  11.  I 

*  Tboc.  ill.  94.  I 
,  -r^  lio  not  coiamit  myeelf  to  the  sacertioD  th»l  Herodotui  oould  rnkllj  H 
mMMi  or  underBtKnd  any  other  tungne  thkii  Greek.  But  &  liivtt  >1e*1  may  H 
^^^Kand  cut  iiboat  Uogua^fa  without  re&llj  Bpeakin^  or  aadertlauitiDg  fl 
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CHAP.  IV.       For  our  purposes  we  have  no  doubt  at  what  point  to 
draw  the  line  of  distinction.      We   know  the  lang^uage 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  language  of  the  Phoenicians;   of 
the  language  of  the  Sikels  we  have  some^  though  slight 
traces ;  at  the  language  of  Sikans  and  Elymians  we  can 
only  guess.     It  might  have  amazed  Thucydides  if  he  had 
seen  any  of  these  races  put  into  the  same  class^  however 
Kindred  of  wide  that  class,  with   the  Greeks.     Yet  for  our  purposes 
Sikds.        ^6  must  put  Greeks  and  Sikels  together  as  sharers  in  the 
common  heritage  of  Aryan  Europe^  however  much  the  one 
people  may  have  outstripped  the  other.     The  Sikels  ad- 
mitted of  full  hellenization  ;   they  could   be  made  into 
ReUtion     artificial  Greeks.     We  cannot  affirm  this  so  positively  of 
f^^  Sikans  and  Elymians ;    but  we  may  safely  say  that  they 

Elymiang.  ^^j^  j^q^  inherent  enemies  of  Greek  life  and  culture.  They 
represented  no  rival  system.  They  gave  way  to  Greek  life, 
how  far  strictly  by  assimilation,  it  might  be  hard  to  guess. 
None  of  these  nations  in  short  was  advanced  enough  to 
offer  any  serious  opposition  to  either  of  the  great  coloniz- 
ing nations.  Their  clear  destiny  was  either  to  be  assimi- 
lated by  one  of  them  or  to  give  way  before  them.  The 
question  was,  by  which  they  should  be  assimilated  or 
before  which  they  should  give  way,  whether,  in  short, 
their  life  should  be  the  life  of  Hellas  or  the  life  of 
Canaan. 
Sicily  In  the  end — the  end  that  is  of  the  first  strife — the  Greek 

by  Roman  g^^  ^hc  better ;  but  he  got  the  better  by  Roman  help.     The 
P*  Greek  assimilated  the  Sikel ;  that  he  did  by  his  own  efforts, 

or  more  truly  by  the  attraction  which  his  civilization  exercised 
on  the  race  which  had  lagged  behind  him.  But,  though  the 
Phoenicians  in  Sicily  were  deeply  affected  by  Greek  in- 
fluences from  an  early  time,  we  can  hardly  believe  that  the 
Phoenician  element  would  have  so  utterly  vanished  before 
the  Greek,  that  Sicily  could  have  become  the  purely  Greek 
land  which  it  appears  in  the  days  of  Cicero,  if  the  Greek 
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t  had  the  Roman  to  help  hun.  The  Greek,  as  we  all  c 
know,  led  captive  his  conqueror,  and  the  captive  conqueror 
became  the  missionary  of  the  speech  and  culture  of  the 
conquered.  Wherever  the  Roman  conquered,  he  dwelled,  and 
wherever  he  dwelled,  he  carried  with  him  some  measure  of 
Greek  speech  and  culture.  What  he  did  in  other  lands  he 
did  in  Sicily  also.  Alike  in  Greece  and  in  Sicily,  hie  own 
colonies  became  Greek.  Lilybaion,  seat  of  one  Roman 
quffistor  while  Syra*^use  was  the  seat  of  another,  was  brought 
under  Greek  influences  in  a  way  that  it  had  not  been  aa 
long  as  Lilybaion  was  a  dependency  of  Carthage  and 
Syracuse  still  a  colony  of  Corinth  only. 

^  e  have  already  drawn  the  distinction  between  national  Migntiim 
migration,  the  change  of  seats  on  the  part  of  a  whole  people  „tio[i. 
or  the  chief  part  of  them,  and  colonization,  settlement, 
plantation,  in  the  later  sense,  where  the  settlers  go  forth 
from  an  established  city  or  kingdom,  which  lives  on  as  the 
metropolis  or  mother-colony  of  the  new  settlement.     We 
have  pointed  out  that  colonization,  in  this  strict  sense, 
began  with  the  Phcenieiana '.     Wp  come  now  to  its  begin- 
ning among  the  Greeks.     The  Greek  settlements  in  Asia  Greek 
are  older  than  those  in  the  West,  but  they  still  keep  up  menu  in 
much  of  the  character  of  national  migrations ;   they  are  ^■'"^ 
hardly  colonies  in  the  strict  sense.     It  is  still  a  Wander- 
ing of  the  Nations.    Dorians  make  their  way  into  Pelo- 
ponncsos,  and  di-ive  out   Achaians  j  Achaians   move  from 
a  more  southern  part:  of  Peloponnesoa  to  a  more  northern  ; 
lonians,  driven  out  of  Peloponnesosj  seek  shelter  in  Attica, 
and  thence  move  to  Asia.     Tliis  is  hardly  colonization  in 
the  strict  sense.     Except  in  the  laet  stage,  no  metropolis 
is  left  behind,  and  that  only  by  what  we  might  almost 
call  a    legal   fiction  *.      Such  settlements   had    more    in 


'  See  kbave,  \i,  133. 

'  Cr  Herix).  i.  147.     Spartk  did  in  ■ome  sort  coa 
metrcfnlli,  but  h&rdly  m  Sjrncuae  cuunted  CoriQth. 


:  the  old  Doris  u  n 
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cxAF.  rr.  cGmmon  with  tbe  Pliceiiieiaui  occopstioii  of  Cypne  iksA 
wrth  the  Phceniciaii  eolonizatioii  of  Fmonnos  and  Car- 
Ormk  thage.  Presently  a  time  came  when  Greece,  as  wdl  aa 
^tm  hepM  PluBnieiay  began  the  work  of  colonizatioii  in  this  stcietcr 
sense.  The  days  of  wandering  were  ot«.  Gieek  settkn 
now  set  forth  from  Greek  cities  ;  thej  baih  them  new 
eities  to  dwell  in,  and  left  the  dd»  aaes  behind  to  be 
honoored  with  all  the  rererenee  due  to  a  parent.  Thai 
Greek  colonization  in  thk  sense  first  began  in  Sicilj  we 
can  hardly  Tentore  to  say ;  but  it  nndoobtedlj  began  in 
those  western  r^ons  of  the  Mediterranean  of  which,  for 
this  purpose,  we  may  &iriy  count  Sicily  as  a  part. 


The  beginning  of  Greek  settlanent  in  Sicily  is  placed  by 

iifieiij         Thncydides,  following  perhs^  Antioehos  of  Syracuse^  in 

ibd'dkrkUi  ^^  eighth  century  before  Christ.     That  date  in  no  wise 

eeDtvj.     implies  that  Sicily  was,  up  to  that  time,  a  land  altogether 

imknown  to  the  Greeks ;  it  does  not  imply  that  it  was  a 

land  jnst  heard  of  for  the  first  time  of  which  men  at  once 

rushed  to  take  possession.     Some  knowledge  of  Sicily  is, 

as  we  have  seen,  implied  both  in  the  Homeric  and  in  the 

Nftiore  of   Hesiodic  poems  ^.     But  it  is  the  knowledge  that  comes  of 

Greek        distant  report,   not  at  all  necessarily  the   knowledge  of 

knowledge  ji^g^   intercoorse.      The  land   Sikamia  was  known:   the 

people   of   the   Sikels   was   known,   whether  actually  in 

Sicily  or  as  yet  only  in  Southern  Italy.     But,  so  &r  as  we 

can  say  anything  of  the  order  of  events  in  such  times, 

there  is  every  likelihood  that  some  at  least  of  our  notices 

}>elong  to  times  later,  perhaps  a  good  deal  later,  than  the 

migration  of  the  Sikels.     Still  the  kind  of  intercourse  that 

the  poems  imply  is  not  of  a  kind  that  proves  that  Greeks 

and  Sikels  had  really  much  to  do  with  one  another.     There 

was  a  trade  in  slaves  between  Ithaca  and  the  Sikels.     But 

the  two  ends  of  a  coasting  trade  need  not  know  much 

'  See  above,  p.  107. 
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aboat  one  another^  especially  when  there  is  a  people  chap.it. 
adyentnioas  before  all  others^  and  ready  to  undertake  a 
carrying-trade  between  any  point  of  coast  or  any  other. 
Whatever  passed  between  Ithaca  and  the  Sikels,  the  aged 
nnrse  of  Laertes  among  them^  no  doubt  sailed  in  Phoenician 
bottoms.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  little  that  looks  like  TheeMtem 
even  a  mythicai  expression  of  real  knowledge  comes  from  known. 
one  comer  of  the  island.  While  we  must^  with  Thucydides^ 
forbear  to  say  anything  about  Eykl6pes  andLaistrygones^  we 
have  already  seen  that  the  mythical  wonders  of  Skylla  and 
Charybdis  do  really  come  from  the  Sicilian  strait  ^.  They 
are  the  real  wonders  of  the  strait  tricked  out  in  a  mythical 
garb.  In  the  like  sort  the  Hesiodic  notice  that  points  to 
an  actual  spot  in  Sicily^  points  to  one  in  the  same  r^on. 
Oridn  does  his  work^  not  at  Pachynos  or  Lilybaion,  but  at 
Peldris  ^.  It  was  naturally  the  east  coast^  it  was  specially 
the  north-east  corner^  of  which  the  Greeks  first  learned 
a  dim  notion. 

This    fact   at  once  connects   itself  with   the  general 
belief  of  Greece  that  the  oldest  of  the  Greek  colonies 
in    Italy   and   Sicily  was   the  most   distant   of  all^  one 
which  could  hardly  have  been  founded  without  passing 
through  the  strait.     The  belief  that  the  western  EymS  Fonnda- 
was  the  oldest  of  Greek  colonies  is  singularly  of  a  piece  k  jm^ 
with  the  belief  that  Gades  was  the  oldest  of  Phoenician  ®*^- '®?®' 
colonies.     In  both  cases  there  was  a  strait  to  be  passed^ 
and  a  wholly  new  world  to  be  explored.     The  received  QnesUon 
belief  would  make  Eyme  not  much  younger  than  Gadds ;  dAte. 
it  would  place  its  settlement  before  the  Sikel  migration  ; 
it  would  place  it  three  hundred  years  before  the  beginning 
of  Greek  colonization  in  Sicily  '.     That  one  solitary  Greek 


*  See  aboTe,  p.  77.  *  See  aboye,  p.  58. 

'  The  attempt  at  an  exact  date  fur  the  Campanian  Kymd  comei  from  the 
proiieaied  obronologers.  See  Bunbury,  Diet.  Geog.,  art.  Cnmse.  Whatever 
one  says  to  their  reckonings,  Velleiiifl  (L  4)  at  least  is  wnmg  in  making  the 
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CHAP.  nr.  settlement  should  have  thus  maintained  itself  for  ages  on  a 
distant  coast  is  a  statement  so  amazing  that  we  can  hardly 
accept  it  without  evidence  of  a  kind  which  even  in  the  age 
of  the  foundation  of  Naxos  and  Syracuse  is  not  to  be  had. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  story  was  wholly  without  a 
kernel  of  truth.     We  may  believe  that  EymS  was  the  first 
Greek  settlement  in  the  West  without  giving  it  this  pro- 
Special       digious  antiquity.    Eyme  always  stands  quite  apart  from 
Kyni^,       the  other  Greek  colonies  in  Italy.    In  truths  in  the  language 
even  of  a  much  later  time^  it  was  not  in  Italy  at  all;  it 
was  founded  in  the  Opican  land  &r  north  of  Italy,  that 
earliest  Italy  whose  name  did  not  go  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  newest  Calabria  ^.    Eym£  stands  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  Greek  settlements  on  its  own  coast  which  have  very 
little  to  do  with  the  Greek  settlements  in  the  land  specially 
known  as  Italy.    But  to  reach  the  site  of  Eyme  men  must 
have  passed  by  Charybdis  and  Peloris.    That  one  comer  of 
Sicily  may  therefore  have  been  heard  of  in  Greece  while 
the  Great  Harbour  of  Syracuse  and  the  peninsula  of  Naxos 
were  yet  unknown.     Some  enterprising  shipman  may  have 
been  led  by  accident  to  the  Campanian  coast  before  the 
Kymd        geneial  colonization  of  Sicily  and  Southern  Italy  began. 
the  oldest,  ^^^  ^^  J^®^  ^^^  have  been  three  hundred  years  before.     It 
old  "^^th  *^  ^®  enough  if  we  suppose  that  Eym^  was  planted  only  so 
•tory.         long  before  the  other  Western  colonies  as  to  suggest  their 

plantation. 
Questions        Ingenious  attempts   have    been    made^   by   arguments 
Greek        drawn  from  names^  legends  and  forms  of  worship^  to  prove 
mentoin     ^^®  existence  of  Greek  settlements  in  Sicily  earlier  than 
Sicily.        the  date  which,  on  the  authority  of  Thucydides,  has  been 

Campanian  Kymd  older  than  the  Aiolian.  But  we  need  not  cast  aside  the 
sober  statement  of  Strabo  (v.  4.  4)  ;  Kvfjoj,  XaX/riS/oir  not  Kv/udtjp  waXat^ 
rarw  irrlafMi'   waaStv  ydp  kan  vp€a0vTdTfj  rSw  tc  Si/vcAow  jmu  t&t  'IitiXi- 

*  See  Dionydoe,  i.  73  (see  above,  p.  125);   Strabo,  vL  i.  4;    v.  x.  1 ; 
Thuc.  vii.  33 ;  Arist.  Pol.  vii.  10.  a.    Cf.  Skymnos,  300. 
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commonly  received  ae  their  beginning  '.  I  confess  that  I  < 
see  nothing  in  the  arguments  by  wLieh  those  views  are 
supported  to  awaken  any  distrust  in  the  received  belief.  It 
eeems  to  me  that  all  the  points  that  are  alleged  may  be 
fully  accounted  for  by  the  local  developement  of  legend 
after  Greek  settlement  had  begun.  I  have  no^esitation  in 
accepting  the  main  inference  from  the  account  in  Thuey- 
dides,  namely  that  Greek  colonization  in  Sicily  did  not  b^^ 
till  the  middle  of  the  eighth  cent;ury  before  Christ.  We  D 
may  indeed  be  t«mpted  to  wonder  at  the  minuteness  of  the  j^ 
dates  whicli  he  gives  for  the  foundation  of  the  several " 
cities.  We  may  be  sure  that  neither  Thucydides  nor 
Antiochos  had  before  him  any  trustworthy  written  narra- 
tive oE  such  early  times.  But  we  have  seen  that  chronology 
is  older  than  narrative  history*,  and  primitive  ways  of 
reckoning  may  have  handed  down  the  exact  year  of  many 
events  whose  detaiJsj  left  to  mere  tradition,  had,  long  before 
the  days  of  Antioehos,  fought  their  way  into  the  region  of 
things  passing  belief  ^.  Aiid  it  is  something  in  favour  o£  the 
dates  that  are  given  that  in  some  ea^es  we  find  no  date  at 
all  *,  as  if  for  those  cities  no  such  notices  were  to  be  had  as 
were  at  hand  in  the  case  of  the  others.  There  is  really  no 
presumption  against  the  dates,  either  from  any  unlikelihood 
in  themselves  or  from  any  impossibility  of  handing  them 
down.  The  story  hangs  well  together,  and,  though  we  see 
from  other  authors  that  other  versions  were  current,  the 
differences  are  not  of  a  kind  which  need  seriously  disturb 
our  acceptance  of  the  facts  and  the  dates  which  are  given 
UB  by  the  great  master, 

'  Holm,  i.  108.    See  Appandii  XIV. 

'  See  kbiiVH.  p.  laS,  iind  Dion.  Halik.,  i.  1  j. 

■  Thuo.  i.  31  ;  o^ra  itiliktytta  nal  rd  roAAd  bri  j^rou  auruf  itlarm 

Iwi  tA  lluSail!  JltKHlt^KriTO. 

<  Thucfdidea  (yi.  4,  5}  recarilg  Uie  fDBDd&tions  of  Zaaklfl  aiid  Uimen 
wiUiout  Miy  date. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

§  1.    TAe  Foundation  of  Naxos. 
B.C.  735. 

Accidental  The  Greek  colonization  of  Sicily  began^  we  are  told,  hy 
of^u!^  accident.  Whatever  measure  of  intercourse  had  existed 
™«^*-  between  Sicily  and  Greece  in  the  state  of  things  repre- 
sented by  the  Homeric  poems  had  come  to  an  end.  The 
slave-trade  itself  would  seem  to  have  ceased.  Men 
dreaded  the  Tyrrhenian  pirates ;  they  dreaded  the  fierce- 
ness and  power  of  the  barbarians  of  the  island  ^.  We  may 
here  safely  see  tales  spread  abroad  by  Phoenician  cunning 
to  hinder  other  nations  from  making  their  way  into  a  land 
which  was  meant  to  be  a  special  preserve  of  Phoenician 
trade.  But^  after  the  colonization  of  Kymi,  the  thought  of 
settlement  in  Sicily  and  in  the  Italy  of  those  days  was  one 
which  could  not  fail  to  come  into  men's  minds.  Still  the 
actual  beginning  may  likely  enough  have  been  the  result 
of  accident  ^.  As  the  story  goes,  the  spell  was  broken  by 
such  a  chance  as  at  a  later  time  revealed  to  Greece  the 
existence  of  the  golden  land  of  Tartessos  ',  such  a  chance 
as  we  have  just  supposed  may  have  led  to  the  settlement 
Voyage  of  of  less  distant  Kyme.  The  ship  of  one  Theokles  was  driven 
by  adverse  winds  to  the  shores  of  Sicily.  He  marked  the 
goodness  of  the  land,  and  he  f  oimd  out  that  the  barbarians 
who  had  been  painted  in  such  terrible  colours  were  a  folk 
whom  it  would  be  easy  to  subdue  *.  He  came  back  and 
told  his  tale  in  Greece,  in  the  ears  of  the  men  of  his  own 

*  Strabo,  vi.  a.  a ;  rovs  y^p  irp6ripov  ^^ivcu  rd,  \r.ffrripia  r&y  Tu^^cnur  moI 
r^¥  djfi^TTjTa  rwv  ravrg  fiap^pc»y  &(TTt  /ui/Si  Kar*  ipLWOfioM  wKw,  He  quotes 
Ephoros,  who  placed  the  first  settlements  fifteen  generations  after  the 
Trojan  war. 

^  It  would  only  be  an  application  of  the  great  law  laid  down  by  Aristotle, 
Pol.  V.  3.  16. 
'  Her<Kl.  iv.  15a.    See  above,  p.  239. 

*  Strab(>,  vi.  a.  2  ;  ecoirXca  V  *kBfj¥(uov  wopcvf x^^nu  d^ifiois  fit  t^ 
JiiiciXlayf  xarca^ofjffai  H/y  re  oWrtiay  r&v  iyOp6iwu¥  koX  ri^r  d^cr^  r$f  7^. 
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THEOELfes. 


city.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  that  city 
was  the  Euboian  Chalkis,  That  Chalkis  was  the  first 
city  that  answered  to  his  call  is  allowed;  but  one 
version  described  Theokles  as  an  Athenian,  who  turned 
to  Chalkis  only  when  he  could  not  convince  bis  own 
citizens  of  the  advantages  of  a  Sicilian  settlement'.  This 
laie  is  clearly  an  invention  of  Athenian  vanity  in  later 
times.  It  is  one  of  a  crowd  of  stories  devised  to  ckim 
for  Athene  in  early  times  a  position  in  Greece  like  that 
which  she  won  only  long  after.  When  Atliena  held 
Chalkis  as  a  dependency,  when  the  thoughts  of  Athens 
were  largely  turned  towards  influence  and  dominion  in 
Sicily,  it  was  needful  that  the  name  of  Athens  should  find 
a  place  in  the  earliest  dealings  between  Sicily  and  Hellas. 
And  as  all  men  knew  that  Athena  had  no  share  in  the 
settlement  of  Sicily,  nothing  was  left  but  to  say  that 
she  bad  been  asked  to  take  the  tirst  part  in  it  and  bad 
refused. 

It  was  Chalkis  then,  in  those  early  times  one  of  the 
chief  colonizing  cities  in  Greece,  whose  men  began  the  work 
of  Greek  settlement  in  Sicily.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
doubt  that  TheoklPs,  who  went  forth  as  founder  of  the 
Bret  Greek  city  that  arose  on  Sicilian  soil,  was  himself  a 
Cbalkidian  citizen.  Of  his  voyage,  of  his  landing,  of  the 
circumstances  of  his  settlement,  how  the  first  Greek  settlers 
had  to  bear  themselves  in  the  face  of  the  Sikels  on  whose 
land  they  were  intruding  and  of  the  Phteniciana  whose 
cherished  monopoly  of  trade  and  settlement  they  were 
breaking  down — how  the  houses  and  walls  and  temples  of 
the  new  city  arose— what  relations  its  citizens  established 
among  themselves  and  towards  tbeir  neighbours — of  all 
this  we  know  nothing.  It  is  merely  by  chance,  at 
secondhand,  that  we  get  any  clew  to  the  remarkable  name 
of  the  new  settlement.  The  colony  of  Chalkis  neither 
'  See  Appendix  XTI. 


CHAP,  IT..^^^ 

birth  of   ^^H 


Worthlew.- 
nesi  of  Iha 


Nodetl^ 
nfthe 
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CHAP.  IV.  took  the  name  of  its  parent  nor  adopted  a  native  or  de- 

Itename;   gcnptive  name;  it  took  the  name  of  the  ^gsean  island  of 

Naxos.     It  was  not  indeed  the  first  time  that  a  newly 

founded  city  had  taken  the  name  of  an  elder  one.     How 

often  that  may  have  happened  in  the  many  cases  where 

we  find  two  cities  bearing  the  same  name  it  were  vain  to 

partial       guess;  it  is  enough  that  it  had  already  happened  once 

with^      at  least  in  the  case  of  EymS.     But  Kyme  bore  the  name 

Kym«.       ^f  ^jjg  Qf  ^jjg  cities  which  divided  the  rank  of  its  metropolis 

between  them  ^^  and  the  transfer  of  the  name  of  the  city 

was  less  strange.     There  a  city  of  one  mainland  gave  its 

name  to  a  city  of  another;  here  the  name  of  an  island 

was  transferred  to  a  city  which^  though  strictly  founded  on 

island  soil^  might  by  the  side  of  the  elder  Naxos  seem 

a  city  of  the  mainland.     More  than  one  version  implies 

that  the  Chalkidians  of  Euboia  were  not  the  only  people 

who  had  a  share  in  the  fii*st  Sikeliot  settlement.     We  may 

safely  set  aside  a  tale  which  represents  Theokl^  as  setting 

forth  at  the  head  of  a  mixed  company^  Ionian  and  Dorian, 

of  whom  the   lonians   settled   Naxos    and   the  Dorians 

SetUement  Megara  ^.     It  is  another  matter  when  the  Chalkidians  are 

Chalk-       given  Ionian  comrades  in  the  settlement  of  Naxos,  and 

idian.         when,  among  those  lonians,  colonists  from  the  elder  Naxos 

are  specially  mentioned  ^.     Here  is  the  key  to  the  name 

and  the  relation  of  the  new  city.     We  may  safely  presume 

some  such  agreement  as  took  place  in  the  case  of  Kym6. 

Naxos  gave  the  name,  while  Chalkis  took  the  honours  of 

the  metropolis. 

Sicily  and       In  the  vicw  of  Sicilian  history  with  which  we  started, 

Britain. 

'  Strabo,  ▼•  44 ;  ol  ii  rhv  (rrSkoy  AyovrtSf  'IvvoicXrjs  6  Kvfuuos  Kot  McTa- 
oOiinjs  d  XoAirtdcvi,  litojfio\oyriac»TO  wftds  <T<pds  abrovs^  rSjy  /i^r  dwoiKiay  cTkcu, 
ruy  di  7^y  iir<uyv filar •  6$ty  yw  ii\v  wpoaafoptmm  Kvfirj,  irriVcu  8*  aMfif 
XtxXKiiiis  ioicovtri. 

^  See  Straboy  vi.  2a,  and  Appendix  XYI. 

^  See  Stephen  of  Byzantium  in  Chalkis,  and  Appendix  XV. 
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the  analogies  between  the  great  island  of  the  Mediterranean  i 
and  the  great  island  of  the  Oceaa  had  their  place.  We 
have  now,  in  the  story  of  one  of  them,  reached  the  great 
settlement  from  other  lands  which  gave  the  island  ita 
historic  fame.  And  that  stage  of  the  one  tale  cannot  but 
s^ffgest  the  like  event  in  the  case  o£  the  other,  and  the 
points  of  likeness  and  unlikeneas  between  the  two.  The  G 
spot  which  beheld  the  first  begionings  oE  Greek  settle-  ae 
ment  in  the  isle  of  Sicily  can  hardly  fail  to  call  up  the 
thought  of  the  spot  which  beheld  the  first  recorded  begin- 
ning of  English  settlement  in  the  isle  of  Britain.  Naxos 
is  the  Ebbsfleet  of  Sicily,  On  those  two  spots  severally 
began  the  highest  life  which  either  island  has  yet  seen,  the 
life  which  has  given  to  Sicily  and  to  Britain  the  place 
which  those  islands  severally  hold  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. On  those  two  spots  began  the  two  most  illustrioiis 
examples  of  settlement,  as  distinguished  from  ordinary  con- 
quest or  annexation,  which  men  of  Europe  have  ever  made 
within  the  bounds  of  Earopc.  Yet  the  result  in  each  case 
was  widely  different.  The  landing  at  Ebbsfieet  created  an 
English  nation,  we  may  say  the  earliest  English  nation,  the 
parent  of  other  English  nations  in  days  to  come.  The 
landing  at  Naxos  did  not  create  a  Sicilian  nation.  Never 
was  the  difference  more  fully  felt  than  when  the  Norman 
eame  to  find  an  Enghsh  nation  in  England  and  no  Sicilian 
nation  in  Sicily  \ 

With  all  the  close  analogy  between  the  two,  the  points  of  Pi 
nnlikeness  between  English  settlement  in  Britain  and  Greek 
settlement  in  Sicily  are  obvious  enough.  Each  gave  the  land 
its  truest  life ;  each  began  the  main  history  of  the  island 
in  which  the  settlement  was  made.  Yet  the  settlements 
themselves  were  wholly  different  in  kind  ;  they  belong  to 
different  stages  of  settlement,  and  the  later  in  date  belongs 
to  the  earlier  stage.  The  settlement  of  the  English  who 
'  S«e  above,  p.  38. 
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OHAP.  IV.  gave  their  name  to  England  in  itself  more  truly  answers  to 
Mttl^^t  ^^®  settlement  of  the  Sikels  who  gave  their  name  to  Sicily. 
Btfll  a         It  is  only  in  its  results  that  the  settlement  of  the  English 

Wander-  ''  ^  . 

ing.  answers  to  the  settlement  of  the  Greeks.     The  English 

Difference  settlement,  like  the  Sikel  settlement,  belongs  to  the  stage 
tion  and     of  national  migration^  not  to  that  of  colonization  in  the 
atira!*"      ^"^®  sense  *.    Now  the  settlement  of  a  nation^  or  even  of  a 
tribe^  is  necessarily  &r  more  thorough  than  the  settlements 
of  detached  cities.   The  English  might  leave  an  independent 
Britain   to  the  West;    none  such  could  be   left  in  the 
heart  of  Teutonic  England.     But  the  Greeks,  settling  city 
by  city,  might  do  their  work  in  Sicily,  as  they  did  it  in 
other  lands.     It  was  enough  if  only  they  held  the  coasts 
as  their  own,  and  left  the  elder  folk  to  keep  the  inland 
centre  of  the  island  as  an  independent  people.  •  It  mattered 
little  to  Syracuse,  to  Akragas,  and  to  Himera,  that  Henna 
remained  Sikel.     It  would  have  mattered  indeed  alike  to 
Wessex,  to  East-Anglia,  and  to  Northumberland,  if  central 
Mercia  had  remained  British. 
Differences     But  besides  these  differences   in  the  condition  of  the 
ofeadi^**    settlers,   there  were  differences  of  equal  moment  arising 
island.        from  the  past  history,  or  lack  of  history,  of  the  lands  in 
The  Roman  which  they  settled.     There  was  nothing  in  the  past  of 
^^  '  Sicily  when  the  first  Greek  landed  to  answer  to  the  days 

when  Rome  held  sway  in  Britain.    And  there  was  nothing 
in  the  past  or  present  of  Britain  when  the  first  English- 
man landed  to  answer  to  the  abiding  fact  of  Phoenician 
the  Phoe-    settlement  in  Sicily.     The  Sikel  could  not  deem  himself,  as 

Dtcian 

present.  the  Briton  could,  the  heir  of  a  dominion  and  a  civilization 
that  had  passed  away.  If  the  Greek  came  to  the  Sikel, 
commonly  as  a  conqueror,  often  as  a  destroyer,  he  came 
too,  whenever  circumstances  allowed,  as  a  teacher  and 
civilizer.  No  such  character  could  the  heathen  Angle  or 
Saxon  put  on  in  the  eyes  of  the  Christian  Briton  who  had 

*  See  above,  p.  223. 
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not  forgotten  that  his  fathers  had  been  Romans.  On  the  chap.  iv. 
other  handy  if  the  Teutonic  invaders  made  their  way  at  the 
cost  of  the  Britons  as  the  Greek  invaders  made  their  way 
at  the  cost  of  the  Sikels^  they  had  Britons  only,  or  men 
kindred  with  the  Briton^  to  deal  with.  In  no  comer  of 
Britain  did  there  abide^  as  there  abode  in  a  comer  of  Sicily^ 
a  people  of  an  older  civilization  than  the  new  invaders,  a 
people  who,  if  they  withdrew  for  a  while  before  the  coming 
of  the  new  invaders,  were  one  day  to  gather  up  their 
strength  and  to  advance  again  in  a  form  far  more  mighty 
and  terrible.  We  have  our  Naxos  and  our  Syracuse  in 
Kent  and  Sussex ;  we  have  our  Henna  and  our  Agyrium  in 
the  holy  places  of  Saint  German  and  Saint  Petrock ;  but 
we  have  no  day  of  victory  in  our  annals  to  set  against  the 
first  day  of  Himera ;  we  have  no  day  of  overthrow  to  set 
against  the  second. 

There  are  in  truth  some  points  in  which  Greek  settle-  Analogies 
ment  in  Sicily  had  more  in  common  with  English  settle-  ^Q^iiBh 
ment  in  America  in  the  seventeenth   century  than  with*®*^^®; 

.  ment  in 

English  settlement  in  Britain  in  the  fifth  and  sixth.  It  America. 
was  natural  that  it  should  be.  The  Greek  and  the  later 
English  settlement  belong  to  the  same  stage  of  settlement, 
to  that  of  real  colonization,  settlement  from  established 
cities  or  kingdoms,  as  distinguished  from  national  migration. 
In  such  cases  the  settler  is  almost  sure  to  belong  to  a  more 
advanced  race  than  those  among  whom  he  settles.  The 
English  settlement  in  Britain,  with  all  that  it  was  slowly 
to  lead  to  in  after  ages,  was  not,  at  the  time,  an  ad- 
vance in  civilization.  In  truth,  as  an  advance  of  heathen 
destroyers,  it  was  eminently  the  opposite.  But  the  advance 
of  the  Greek  over  the  Sikel  was  in  every  way  the  advance 
of  the  higher  over  the  lower  man.  The  English  advance 
in  America  was  so  far  more  strongly.  For  the  advance  of 
the  Greek  against  the  Sikel  was  after  all  only  the  advance 
of  European  against  European;   it  was  the  advance  of 
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CHAP.  IT.  kinsmen  to  whom  the  lamp  had  been  first  handed  against 

The  older    kinsmen  who  had  lagged  behind  them  in  the  race.    That  is 

in  the  two  ^  '^7'  ^  ^^^  Sikel  was  not  as  the  Briton,  still  less  was  he 

lands.         1^  ^]^Q  1^  Indian.    The  truth  is  that  the  heathen  destroyer, 

slaughtering  and  burning  as  he  goes,  is  in  the  end  less  of 

a  destroyer  than  the  missionary  of  the  highest  civilization 

when  he  settles  among  a  people  by  whom  that  civilization 

cannot  be  received.     Those  whom  the  Englishman  found 

in  Kent  and  in  Massachusetts  died  out  before  him,  from 

opposite  reasons  in  the  two  lands.     But  a  day  came  when 

the  kinsfolk  of  those  who  died  out  before  him  in  Kent  died 

Sikdia      out  before  him  no  longer.     Sikel  Sicily  was  to  be  in  the 

uid  -        - 

Cornwall,    end  to  the  Greek  neither  as  Kent  nor  as  Massachusetts,  but 

as  Cornwall.     The  Sikel  could  become  a  Greek  yet  more 

thoroughly  than  the  Briton  could  become  an  Englishman. 

But  the  later  land  of  English  settlement  supplies  no  parallel 

to  Cornwall,  no  parallel  to  Henna  and  Agyrium^.   The  Sikel 

of  Diodoros'  day,  from  whom  all  thought  of  his  Sikel  descent 

had  passed  away,  could  give  us  the  history  of  Sicily  and 

the  world  in  the  Hellenic  speech  which  his  forefathers  had 

adopted  as  their  own.     That  so  it  should  be  was  no  more 

wonderful  than  it  is  now  for  a  man  of  Cornwall  to  deal 

with   the   history   of    England   as  a   common   possession 

of  himself  and  the  man  of  Kent.     But  no  kinsman  of 

Pocahontas  or  of   King  Philip   has   as  yet  written   the 

history  of  America  in  the  tongue  of  the  English  settlers 

of  Virginia  and  New  England. 

Still,  with  all  these  differences,  there  are  enough  points 
of  likeness  in  the  two  great  settlements  to  justify  us  in 
saying  that  Naxos,  first  home  of  the  Greek  on  Sicilian 

^  It  is  worth  noting  that  in  modern  colonization  of  what  we  may  venture 
to  call  a  lower  type,  we  do  feel  the  parallel  here  suggested.  In  the  Spanish 
American  settlements  we  do  find  men  of  native  descent  speaking  Spamrii 
and  adopting  Spanish  ways,  just  like  the  hellenixed  Sikels. 


NAXOS. 


Boil,  holds  a  place  in  Sicilian  history  answering  to  that  cBxv.t 
which  is  held  hy  Ebbsfleet  in  the  tistory  of  Britain.  And  Site  of 
Naxos,  like  Ebbsfleet,  lives  wholly  in  its  memories.  Neither  *""' 
has  much  to  show,  Naxoa  certainly  somewhat  more  than 
Ebbsfleet',  in  the  way  either  of  ancient  remains  or  of 
natoral  charm.  The  i^hief  attraction  of  the  actual  Nasos 
ia  that  the  geologist  flnds  there  living  witnesses  indeed 
to  the  working  of  the  fiery  powers  in  days  of  which  history 
and  tradition  have  kept  no  record.  Few  sites  look  up  to 
a  nobler  prospect  rising  above  them ;  but  Naxos  itself,  not 
an  island,  not  a  headland,  hardly  a  peninsula,  a  mere  piece 
of  flat  ground  running  into  the  sea,  seems  but  a  dull  site 
for  the  eldest  Hellenic  city  of  Sicily,  For  a  time  not  far  N»xo» 
short  of  six  and  twenty  centuries,  ^axos  has  lain  deeolato, 
with  small  traces  indeed  to  show  of  what  once  was  there  '. 
Or  it  might  be  truer  to  say  that  Naxos  is  not  desolate,  and 
that  it  is  the  fact  that  it  is  not  desolate  which  makes  its 
ancient  memories  so  specially  duml)  on  their  ancient  site. 
The  fiery  stream  which  wrought  havoc  in  unrecorded  times 
has  supplied  a  fertile  soil  for  the  vines  and  all  else  that 
grows  in  richness  on  the  point  which  has  exchanged  the 
name  of  Naxos  for  that  of  Schis<>.  A  shattered  castle,  a 
later  house,  the  fields  and  gardens  that  surround  it,  at  once 
save  Naxos  from  being  a  spot  wholly  desolate,  and  hinder 
the  presence  of  those  witnesses  of  earlier  times  which  stand 
forth  so  clearly  on  other  sites  from  which  man  has  alto- 
gether fled. 

Yet  the  first  home  of  the  Greek  in  Sicily  is  not  without 
its  teaching  and  its  meaning,  nor  are  we  left  wholly  with- 
out traces  of  the  work  of  its  first  settlers.  Could  wc  N&xcm 
(.■onceive  TheokISs  and  his  comrades  plying  their  oars  right  g, 


,  hoea  iba 


■  On  Ebtxfleet,  see  Qreen,  Hutory  oF  tbe  Engliih  Penjile,  i.  13. 

'  Fvivmiu  (vi.  13.  S)  tayt  >  little  too  stroogly,  wikitn  /ilr  oiil  Iftlwia 
IktiwTo  if  4^ai  in.  He  u)<la  that  its  very  aune  would  not  be  Ildowu  wve 
lei  the  tune  af  tbe  athlete  TiBAndroe, 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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our,  m  acroM  the  open  sea^  fhe  point  of  Naxoe  is  one  wludi  rtnds 

iiorthy  if  not  boldlj,  jet  prominentlj^  to  wdoome  oomen 

from  the  East.     And  Theokl^  and  his  comndes  were 

sorely  not  the  first  comers  from  the  East.    One  can  hardly 

doobt  that  the  Naxian  peninsula  must  have  early  drawn  to 

it  the  eyes  of  Phoenician  merchants^  in  this  case  likely 

PoHftb     enough  coming  straight  from  Tyre  or  Sidon.     There^  as 

ftouigj.      b^  been  suggested  in  the  case  of  CephalcBdium  %  the 

strangers  would  set  up  at  least  a  factory^  and  would  have 

their  dealings  with  the  Sikels  on  the  heights.     This  does 

not  at  all  imply  the  existence  of  a  Phoenician  colony  in  the 

strictest  sense,  a  colony  holding  land  and  bearing  rule. 

For  the  Oreeks  to  take  possession,  Sikels  had  to  be  driyen 

out^;  we  are  left  to  guess  whether  in  such  a  case — a  case 

to  which  we  shall  come  again — the  Phoenicians  would  be 

driven  out  too  or  allowed  to  stay  on  as  foreign  traders. 

The  site  is  certainly  one  of  the  class  of  which  Thucydides 

speaks  of  the  Phoenicians  as  everywhere  taking  advantage  ^ 

The  peninsula  is  a  peninsula  in  the  same  sense  as  India, 

and,  when  ^kL^fiumara  to  the  south  of  it  was  a  real  river, 

it  must  have  been  more  strictly  peninsular  than  it  now  is. 

It  narrows,  but  not  quite  to  a  point ;  a  small  square  face 

looks  to  the  east  with  volcanic  rocks  scattered  in  front  of  it. 

Nftxot  and  It  forms  the  southern  horn  of  the  bay  of  Tauros,  a  sandy 
the  bay  of  ,         ^         ,  .     .      .,  .,    ,      .,  ,  •  r« 

Taurome-    bay  fenced  m  to  the  north  by  the  rugged  cape  of  Tauros 
^°'  and  the  isolated  rocks  beside  it.     Naxos  might  indeed  pass 

for  the  northern  horn  of  another  bay  to  the  south  of  it; 
but  its  fellow  in  this  reckoning  would  be  far  more  distant, 
and  the  curve  of  the  coast  is  far  less  marked.  Naxos 
belongs  in  every  sense  to  the  northern  bay,  the  bay  of 

^  See  above,  p.  14a. 

'  Diod.  ziv.  88  (when  speaking  of  the  Sikels  on  Taoromenion)  ;  tX  ttk 
1mO<o\  wapA  r!a¥  naripcjv  ifc  ftoKauov  frap€t\ij<p6r€s,  Sri  ni  /Aipfi  ravra  r^ 

Va^ov,  i(4fiaKoy  b*  iirr^  rov  t^wov  rohs  rdrt  KaToiKothrras  SurcAoi^, 
•  vi.  a. 
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ion.  On  that  side  is  the  present  lunJing-plaoe,  cbaj-.t 
and  tliat  landiDg-place,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt, 
represents  the  ancient  haven.  Hard  by  it  some  small  Si 
fragments  may  still  be  traced  wliich  enable  ub  to  form  „ 
some  notion  of  the  general  look  of  a  city  which  has  left 
such  slight  remains  to  spoak  for  it.  Nasos  had  preemi- 
nently the  right  to  share  with  Angers  the  epithet  of  the 
Black,  The  same  powers  which  had  called  the  site  of 
Nasoa  into  being  had  furnished  its  settlers  with  an  endless 
store  of  building  materials  for  their  walls  and  houses.  We  T' 
can  safely  say  that  Theokles  fenced  in  his  new-founded 
town  with  a  wall  built  of  blocks  of  lava.  Hard  by  the 
landing-place,  below  the  castle  of  later  times,  we  ven- 
ture to  trace  its  basement  for  a  little  way,  near  to  the 
wafer-gate.  We  can  see  also  remains  of  the  ancient  road 
which  led  up  tfl  the  town,  with  an  inner  gate,  it  would 
seem,  at  the  top  of  its  small  ascent.  And  the  general  line  Tl 
of  the  wall  can  be  tracked,  here  and  there,  for  some  way 
inland  to  the  right  of  the  landing-place,  sometimes  by 
Rctual  pieces  of  the  wall  still  keeping  their  place,  some- 
times by  the  appearance  of  blocks  which  have  evidently 
been  taken  from  it  and  used  again  in  mediteval  and 
modem  buildings^.  But  a  far  more  striking  piece  of  the 
defences  of  Naxos  is  to  he  seen  on  the  southern  side, 
parallel  with  the  Jinwara,  in  its  lower  course  near  the  sea. 
Here  are  large  remains  of  a  wall  of  early  date,  the  work 
of  the  very  first  Greek  settlers,  if  not  of  inhabitants  older 
than  they.  It  is  irregularly  built  of  large  blocks  of  lava, 
of  various  shapes,  hardly  to  be  called  regular  polygons,  but 
on  some  of  which  we  can  see  signs  of  human  workmanship 
to  bring  them  to  a  convenient  shape  '.    There  seem  also  to  be 


'  I  bftue  to  thank,  first  Mr.  Saj'ce  iknd  then  Mr.  Arthur  Evtni,  fur 
gniiiiDi;;  uie  to  tliii  voll.  which  ia  BomewhKt  hard  to  find.  I  law  it  in 
March,  1S90.    The  remuns  on  the  other  sida  wen  traced  oat  bj  Mr,  Evau 

T  a 
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OHAP.  nr.  signs,  slight  indeed,  of  the  southern  gate.  On  such  a  site 
as  Naxos  there  was  no  place  for  a  fortress  on  anj  hdght 
near  enough  to  form  part  of  the  town.  But  following  the 
lines  of  the  wall  on  the  northern  side,  we  are  led  to  a 
small  rising  ground  near  the  present  railway  which  we  are 
tempted  to  g^ess — we  can  hardly  do  more — ^may  have 
served  as  the  somewhat  lowly  akropolis  of  the  eldest  of 
Sikeliot  cities. 

The  hill  of  Naxos^  it  was  just  now  said,  belongs  to  the  bay  which 
lies  to  the  north  of  the  peninsula,  and  which  contains  its 
small  haven.  From  that  haven  we  look  up  at  the  heights 
which  fence  in  the  bay.  The  eye  is  more  naturally  drawn 
to  the  mountain-mass  of  Tauros,  with  its  knolls^  its  peaks, 
its  deep  valleys  and  its  stony  g^uUies — to  the  works  of 
man  enthroned  on  the  mountain-side  and  to  those  which 
crown  the  loftier  peaks  above  them — than  even  to  the 
lordlier  height  of  ^tna  himself.  The  fate  of  the  soil 
below  seems  linked  with  the  fate  of  that  memorable  hill, 
memorable  alike  in  the  wars  of  Greek  and  Sikel  and 
Phcenician  and  in  the  wars  of  Roman  and  Saracen  and 

Destrue-     Norman.     Naxos  had  not  yet  stood  for  four  hundred  years 

NftxoB.  on  her  flat  with  the  sea  on  both  sides  of  her,  when  she  was 
•0.  403-  utterly  swept  away  from  the  earth.  Her  name  was  struck 
out  from  the  roll  of  the  cities  of  men,  and  Tauromenion  high 
on  the  mountain-side  in  some  sort  took  her  place.  And 
what  the  mountain  city  is,  and  how  it  stands,  can  be  seen 
so  well  from  no  other  point  as  from  the  site  of  forsaken 
Naxos.  That  the  lower  site  should  be  the  elder  suggests 
many  thoughts.     The  elder  in  strictness,  simply  as  a  habi- 

Import-      tation  of  men,  it  need  not  be.     The  hill-tops  and  the  hill- 

ance  of  the 

choice  of  sides  may  have  been  chosen  for  dwellings  from  the  earliest 
times ;  but  as  a  city,  as  a  commonwealth  with  a  place  in 
recorded  history,  the  city  on  the  hill-side  is  not  only 
younger  than  the  city  on  the  flat  peninsula,  it  did  not 
come  into  being  till  the  elder  city  had  perished.     That  the 
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low  groond  rather  than  the  cbap 


I  settlers  eh< 

high  shon'E  that  a  vast  change  in  the  choice  of  Btt«s  for 
settlements  had  come  over  the  Hellenic  mind  Bince  the 
unrecorded  days  when  men  first  made  their  homes  on  the 
hills  of  Corinth  and  Athens  and  shrank  from  the  sea  which 
was  to  make  Corinth  and  Athens  great.  That  is  to  say, 
the  Greek  had  in  these  matters  now  risen  to  the  level 
which  the  Phoenician  had  reached  long  before  him.  The  A 
foundation  of  Naxos  marks  no  small  advance  since  that 
first  stage  of  Hellenic  settlement  in  the  West  when 
solitary  Kym6  arose,  on  a  lofty  hill  indeed,  but  with 
the  sea  far  closer  at  its  feet  than  either  of  the  seas  of 
Corinth  reaches  to  the  foot  of  her  okropolis.  The  men 
who  founded  Corinth,  perhaps  even  the  men  who  founded 
Kym€,  would  surely,  had  fate  brought  them  to  this  shore, 
have  fixed  their  dwellings,  not  on  the  flat  of  Nasos, 
but  on  the  hill-side  of  Tauros,  if  not  on  the  eagles'  nests 
which  soar  above  and  guard  the  mountain  city.  The 
foundation  of  Kym£,  an  almost  casual  settlement,  may  be 
said  to  mark  the  last  stage  of  the  elder  tyjie  of  cities  on 
high  places,  while  Naxos,  the  beginning  of  a  period  of 
systematic  colonization,  begins  the  series  of  cities  of  which 
the  sea  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  were  the  very 
life.  The  Sikel,  driven  back  from  his  omi  shores  by  the 
invading  Greek,  did  not  fully  reach  this  stage  till  a  far 
later  time. 

Naxos,  eldest  bom  of  the  Sikeliot  family,  was  thus  destined  E 
to  a  short  life  alongside  of  her  more  abiding  sisters.  And 
daring  that  short  life  she  never  asserted  the  temporal 
privileges  of  the  eldest-born.  Naxos  could  no  more  boast 
herself  to  be  the  head  of  Hellenic  Sicily  than  Kent,  with 
her  one  Bretwalda,  could  boast  herself  to  be  the  abiding 
head  of  Teutonic  Britain.  But,  as  Canterbury  remained 
the  spiritual  parent  and  centre  of  all  England,  so  did  the 
men  of  Nasos  keep  on  their  soil  the  most  venerated  holy 
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CHAP.  IV.  place  of  Helleiiic  Sicily.  The  Greeks  in  Sicily  adopted 
and  developed  the  local  deities  and  legends  of  the  island, 
and  found  for  them  a  brilliant  and  abiding  place  in  their 
The  altar  of  own  mythology.  But  the  Greek  also  found  in  his  new  land 
Arohd-^  A  home  for  the  gods  of  his  own  fiithers.  The  patron  god  of 
^^'  the  Sikeliot,  as  a  Greek  settled  in  a  foreign  land^  had  his 
chosen  dwelling  on  that  spot  of  Sicilian  soil  which  had 
been  first  won  for  Hellenic  life  and  Hellenic  worship.  It 
was  Apollon  at  whose  bidding  the  men  of  Chalkis  had  set 
forth  and  under  whose  guidance  they  had  made  their 
voyage ;  to  ApoUdn^  founder  and  guide,  their  first  act  was  to 
set  up  an  altar  outside  the  walls  of  the  new  city.  Temples 
might  rise  in  after  days ;  the  altar  by  the  shore  could  be 
set  up  in  the  first  thankfulness  of  landing ;  and  at  some 
point  of  the  southern  curve  of  the  Tauromenitan  bay, 
Apollfin  Arch^tes  stood,  not  only  as  the  patron  of  Naxos, 
but  as  the  common  patron  of  Hellenic  Sicily^.  Thither, 
when  any  Sikeliot  city  sent  sacred  embassies  to  the  gods 
and  the  games  of  old  Greece,  the  envoys  first  came  to 
sacrifice  at  this  common  sanctuary  of  a  crowd  of  common- 
wealths, which,  torn  as  they  often  were  by  bitter  warfare, 
still  felt  themselves  to  be  men  of  one  nation  and  of  one 
creed.  Thither  came  the  men  who  bore  the  gifts  of 
Th^r6n  and  the  first  Hier6n  to  Zeus  at  Olympia  or  to 
Apollon  himself  at  P3rth6.  There  they  made  their  vows  for 
the  success  of  the  horses  of  Sicily  before  the  eyes  of  the 
mightiest  gatherings  of  the  mother-land.  And  thither 
doubtless  came  the  embassies  of  Dionysios  himself,  who  swept 
away  Naxos  from  the  earth,  but  who  spared  the  holy  place 
of  all  Greek  Sicily,  embassies  charged  with  perhaps  more 

^  Thuc.  vi.  3 ;  'Air^AAaiKos  dpxirt^^  fiw/A^,  5<77<s  pvv  I^<»  r^f  vdXcdU 
ktmr,  ttp6otarrOt  i^*  f  Unuf  Itc  XuetXias  $tcjpol  vXioMn,  wpSrrw  OCovau  App. 
BeU.  Civ.  V.  109 ;  6  6k  ^^PXTt^'^*  'Air^AAwvos  Afi^l»^Ti6v  iariv,  b  irpc^or 
icHfatarro  Va^ioay  ol  tls  XiK€\iav  dw^Mifffxiyw,  The  dyakftdnotf^  where 
one  might  rather  have  looked  for  a  ooloaeoB,  saggests  that  the  lowly  w<xk 
of  the  first  settlers  had  lived  on  to  Appian's  day. 


^^B  AP0I.t,6N   ABCH^GETfis.  81 

^ooatly  ^ts  lo  implore  the  blessing  of  the  god  of  song  and   chap,  ik 
poetry  on  the  efforts  of  the  tyrant's  muse  in  the  theatre 
of  Athens.     Whatever  may  have  been  the  esact  spot,  as 
we  look  down  from  the  height  of  Tauros,  we  may  be  sure 
that  at  some  point  of  that  long  sandy  beach  we  see  the  I 

place  where  the  devotions  of  Hellenic  Sicily  were  paid  to 
that  special  god  of  HcDas  who  had  given  to  his  own 
Hellenes  so  fair  a  land  to  dwell  in. 

Yet  it  is  a  little  unpleasant  to  find  from  casual  sources  Tha  A[A|J 
that  hard  by  the  sanctuary  of  the  Hellenic  Apollon  there  "°°'  1 
arose  a  worship   less   pure,  less   strictly   Hellenic,  which  I 

proved  no  less  abiding  than  his  own.     Hard  by  tlie  image  j 

of  the  Arciegeiet,  nearer  it  would  seem  to  the  walla  of  the  | 

city,  stood  a  house  of  Aphrodite,  perhaps  of  Phceuician 
Asbtoreth,  who  at  Nasos  was  fain  to  dwell  on  the  flats  by 
the  sua.  Instead  of  her  lofty  homes  at  Corinth  and  at 
Eryi  •,  The  presence  of  her  worship,  with  its  unclean  sigM  of 
ritual  and  symbolism '',  may  strongly  incline  us  to  believe  inauemx. 
that,  when  Theokl^s  set  foot  on  Nasos,  the  Canaanite  was 
thea  in  the  land,  and  that  the  idob  of  Canaan  here,  as  i 

elsewhere,  led  away  the  hearts  of  the  new  settlers.  The  The  ooiu  < 
coinage  of  Nasos  also  commemorates  a  less  noble  worship  "  "*'■  1 
than  that  of  the  pure  god  of  Delos  and  Lykia,     Not  the  I 

head  of  Apollon,  but  the  head  of  Dionysos  on  the  one 
side  and  the  form  of  Seilenoa  on  the  other,  are  the 
badges  of  the  first  Sikeliot  colony^.     The  coins  of  Nasos 

'  Tbe  poiiition  of  the  Aiihrodisiun  \a  marked  \a  the  nurmUve  of  Ajijnau 
jiut  quoted.  The  younger  Cebbiu-,  iKBair  Jirl  rb  Toupo/tii'io*  ....  TopitKa 
T^  waniiir  Tir  'Ova^dAor  «bJ  t^  Upir  ri  ' tufpoKatw ,  nJ  iipplaaro  is  rir 
•Afxn^^*.  VailiM  rir  Bid*.  The  'Oi'oftiAai  lungt  be  the  JSuHiaro  nev 
the  rulwkj  itAtion,  thou  would  come  the  Aphroduiou,  BUil  the  Btktue  uf 
ApoUOa  aisftrer  to  Njuoe. 

•  See  Cluier,  ga,  93,  »nd  Souidna  in  ffi^. 

'  Cidiu  of  Sicilj,  p.  lis  ;  Uead.  139,  ItioDjloi  wenu  to  be  &-utu  tbe 
beginning,  SeilSnoa  lo  come  arturwitrda.    There  ue  lolne  beada  of  tbe 

!■  witli  SeiUnos  at  the  Imdt.  1 
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IMK  Teckoning  of  years,  has  been  singularly  abiding  and  en 

unbroken.     Syracuse  still  remains  ao  inliabited  city,  which 

has  never  been  at  any  time,  like  bo  many  of  her  fellows, 

swept  away  and  set  up  again.     Her  characteristic  feature  Her  specUI 

is  to  be  the  greatest  of  Hellenic  cities  in  the  West.     She,  ^""^ 

alone  among  the  Greek  cities  west  of  the  Hadriatic,  kept 

up,  from  the  beginning  of  Greek  colonization  to  the  decay 

of  old  Greek  independence,  a  position  in  the  Hellenic  world 

at  least  equal  to  the  greatest  cities  of  old  Greece,     Other 

colonial  Greek  cities,  eastern  and  western,  were  earlier  in 

the  race ;  but  none  kept  so  great  a  position  for  so  long  a 

time.      The  greatness  of  Sybaris  and  Miletos  was  older 

than   the   greatness   of   S^Tacuse;    but  the   greatness   of 

Miletoe,  the  existence  of  Sybaris,  came  to  an  end  in  the 

age  in  which  the  greatness  of  Syracuse  began.     There  can  The 

hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  later  Sj-racuse,  the  Syracuse  of  ^^' 

Dionysios  and  Timoleon  and  the  later  Hien'n — in  Syra-  Europe. 

cosan  history  the  tyrant,  the  deliverer,  and  the  paternal 

king,  must  be   thus  strangely  bracketed-^was  in    extent 

the  greatest  of  contemporary  Greek  cities,  the  greatest  of 

contempomry  European  cities.     Whether   its  actual  area 

was  or  was  not  greater  tlian  that  of  Rome  or  Athena,  it 

must  certainly  have  been  a  longer  journey  from  one  end  of 

the  city  to  the  other.   At  Syracuse,  as  at  Babylon,  it  might 

be  needful  to  tell  her  master  that  his  city  was  taken  at 

one  end. 

And  the  historicaJ  position  of  Syracuse  was  fully  equal  Com- 
to  its  physical  ext«nt.     The  recorded  history  of  Syracuse  ^racnn 
most  be  quite  equal  in  bulk  to  the  recorded  history  of  '^ 
Athens.     The  political   revolutions  of   Syracuse   aftect«d 
the  world  in  general  quite  as  much  as  the  political  revolu- 
tions of  Athens  did.     Each  city  fulBUed  a  kindred  mission 
at  the  two  ends  of  the  Grecian   world.     If  Athens  was 
the  champion  of  Hellas  against  Persia,  Syracuse  was  no 
less    the   champion    of   Hellas    against   Carthage.      The 
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lAP.  IV.  greatest  victories  of   each  over  their  several 

enemies  were  won  at  the  same  time;  men  loved  to  say, 
truly  or  falsely,  that  they  were  won  on  the  same  day. 
Other  Greek  colonies  were  the  seats  of  mighty  conmion- 
wealths  and  mighty  tyrannies,  but  no  other  colony  was 
the  seat  of  commonwealth  or  tyranny  so  mighty  that 
its  chief  could,  with  some  show  of  reason,  claim  to  place 
his  force  on  a  level  with  the  forces  of  Athens  and  Sparta 
put  together.  Akragas  was  counted  among  the  g^reat 
cities  of  Hellas;  but  Ther6n  would  never  have  dared  to 
boast,  like  Gelon,  that,  if  his  troops  found  no  place  in  the 
general  muster  of  Hellas,  the  spring  would  be  taken  out  of 
into  of  the  Hellenic  year.  Athens  is  greater  than  Syracuse,  not 
^^^  so  much  on  account  of  any  higher  political  or  military 
position  in  the  days  of  their  common  might — ^for  the 
Athenian  dominion  over  the  i£!gsean  was  after  all  a  very 
short-lived  thing — as  in  all  those  characters,  political, 
intellectual,  and  artistic,  which  made  Athens,  not  so  much 
the  greatest  of  Greek  cities  as  the  model  Greek  city,  the 
most  abiding  of  Greek  cities.  Athens  was  the  foremost 
of  Greek  cities  in  a  way  which  had  little  to  do  with  her 
position  as  a  politically  ruling  city.  She  gave  the  world 
the  picture  of  a  lawful  and  well-ordered  democracy,  while 
Syracuse  was  tossed  to  and  fro  between  mobs,  tyrants,  and 
foreign  deliverers.  She  had  in  her  an  intellectual  life 
which  kept  her  on  as  a  free  Greek  city,  the  teacher  of 
Greece  and  of  the  world,  for  ages  after  Syracuse  had  sunk 
to  the  rank  of  a  provincial  city  of  the  Roman  dominion. 
Syracuse  was  plundered  by  Verres  the  Pr»tor  and  by 
Constans  the  Emperor;  but  she  never,  as  a  free  ally  of 
Borne,  chose  Hadrian  to  her  archon  or  Constantine  to  her 
general.  Before  the  moral  and  intellectual  greatness  of 
Athens  Syracuse  seems  as  nothing.  Athens  has  a  place 
in  the  inner  history  of  man  which  no  other  spot  on  earth 
can  rival.    But  this  should  not  lead  us  to  forget  that,  in 


STKACUSE   AND  ATHENS. 


I  those  outward  features  and  events  whtib  make  up  tke 
eura  of  ordinary  liistory,  Syracuse  was  for  some  ages 
the  peer  of  Athens.  We  are  indeed  tempted  to  look 
on  SjTacusan  history  as  in  some  sort  an  appendage  to 
Athenian  history,  because  the  page  of  Syracusan  history 
which  is  likely  to  come  first  into  our  thoughts  is  the  tale 
of  the  struggle  between  Athens  and  Syracuse  as  told  by 
the  historian  of  Athens.  Of  all  the  days  in  tlie  long 
history  of  Syracuse,  the  days  which  first  rush  upon  the 
mind  are  the  day  when  the  fleets  of  Athena  and  Syracuse 
met  for  the  last  time  in  the  Great  Harbour,  the  day  when 
the  remnant  of  the  vanquished  host  of  Athens  set  forth  on 
it«  last  weary  and  hopeless  march. 

In  the  present  arrangements  of  Europe,  Athens  is  the 
capital  of  a  kingdom ;  Syracuse  is  but  the  head  of  a  pro- 
vince, in  that  sense  of  the  word  in  which  province  answers 
to  tiire  or  deparlnieuf.  Athens  may  not  rank  high  among 
modem  capitals ;  hut  even  among  the  cities  of  modem 
Sicily  Syracuse  can  at  most  claim  a  place  in  the  second 
rank.  Among  Greek  colonies  which  still  hold  their  place 
as  modem  cities,  Syracuse  yields  in  her  own  island  to 
Messina  and  Catania ;  in  Europe  in  general  she  yields  yet 
more  conspicuously  to  Naples  and  Marseilles.  But  none 
of  these  has  a  history  to  compare  with  the  history 
Syracuse.  Marseilles  can  boast  of  some  ages  of  prosperous 
wisdom,  of  general  advance  and  well-being,  against  which 
Syracuse  has  nothing  to  set.  But  even  the  twofold 
wreath  of  Massahot  glory,  the  glory  of  the  common- 
wealth that  dcfiLHl  alike  C^sar  and  Charles  of  Anjou, 
cannot  set  her  history — in  many  ages  her  lack  of  recorded 
history — against  the  long  and  stirring  tale  of  Syracuse. 
And  if,  for  many  ages  past,  Marseilles  and  Naples  have, 
as  modem  cities,  thrown  Syracuse  utterly  into  the  shade, 
yet  for  many  ages  Syracuse  kept  her  unbroken  position 
the   world   in  a   way   that   was  done    by   no    other 
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colonial  city  of  Hellas^  hj  no  colonial  city  of  Fhoenicuk. 
Gades  has  had  a  more  unbroken  prosperity  than  Syra- 
cuse, but  she  never  held  the  position  in  the  world  which 
Syracuse  once  held.  Carthage  for  a  while  outtopped 
Syracuse  and  the  world;  but  Carthage  has  been  twice 
swept  from  the  earth,  and  the  second  time  she  was  swept 
away  for  ever. 

The  special  mission  of  Syracuse  in  the  world's  history 
was  to  be  the  Greek  head  of  Sicily,  and  in  that  character 
to  be  the  bidwark  of  Sicily  and  Europe  against  the  ene- 
mies of  Sicily  and  Europe.  And  this  duty  Syracuse  went  on 
for  ages  discharging  under  many  forms.  As  an  independent 
Greek  city,  whether  under  commonwealth,  tyrant,  or  king 
— as  the  head  of  a  Roman  province-— even  as  herself  a  Roman 
colony — as  in  the  end  the  greatest  Western  possession  of 
the  Eastern  Rome — this  side  of  the  history  of  Syracuse 
still  went  on.  As  long  as  Sicily  remained  a  land  of  free 
Greek  cities — as  long  as  Roman  conquest  had  made  the 
island  more  thoroughly  Greek  than  it  had  been  before — 
as  long  again  as  it  remained  in  any  sense  part  of  that 
elder  world  which  was  formed  by  the  bringing  together  of 
Greek  and  Roman  elements — so  long  did  Syracuse  remain 
the  head  of  Greek  Sicily,  for  many  ages  the  head  of  all 
Sicily.  Planted  furthest  to  the  south  of  all  the  great  cities 
of  Hellas,  she  received  before  all  others  the  calling  to  be 
the  champion  of  Hellas  and  of  Europe  against  that  bar- 
barian enemy  who  came  nearest  to  meeting  the  Greek  on 
equal  terms.  The  men  of  Syracuse  beat  back  the  Phoe- 
nician from  their  walls  and  harbours,  and  went  on  to  smite 
him  on  his  own  soil.  At  last,  after  a  life  of  more  than 
sixteen  centuries  as  a  Greek,  a  Roman,  a  Christian,  city, 
Syracuse  had  to  endure  at  the  hands  of  the  wanderers  from 
Arabia  what  she  had  never  been  called  on  to  endure  at  the 
hands  of  the  wanderers  from  old  Phoenicia.  Mahomet  could 
win  what  had  been  denied  to  Moloch,  and  the  greatest 
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©ny  of  Greece,  the  abiding  outpost  of  Rome,  at  last 
bowed  to  a  Semitic  master.  Having  once  failed  in  her 
special  mission,  the  city  sank  from  her  high  estate;  she 
never  again  became  the  head  of  Sicily  in  any  later 
state  of  things.  After  spreading  herself  so  as  to  be  the 
greatest  city  of  Europe,  she  shrank  back,  as  we  see  her 
in  our  own  days,  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  her  first 
foundation.  TVTien  Sicily  ceased  to  be  Greek,  Roman,  or 
Christian,  the  headship  of  Sicily  passed  away  from  the 
city  of  the  Greek  to  the  city  of  the  Phcenician.  Nor, 
when  Sicily  again  became  Christian,  but  hardly  to  be  called 
Greek  or  Roman,  did  the  headship  of  Syracuse  come  back 
to  her.  Panormos  remained  the  ruling  seat  of  the  Nor- 
man, as  it  had  been  the  ruling  seat  of  the  Saracen.  To 
Syracuse  there  remained  only  the  memory  of  the  days  of 
her  Greek  and  Roman  greatness. 

The  greatness  of  Syracuse  then  was,  first  that  of  an  in- 
dependent Greek  colony,  then  that  of  a  Greek  city  under 
Roman  dominion.  Syracusan  history  carries  out  in  their 
fulness  the  general  characteristics  of  Sicilian  history.  Less 
strictly  the  meeting-place  of  the  nations  than  Panormos, 
S3rracuGe  was  for  ages,  as  long  indeed  as  Sikeliot  independ- 
ence lasted,  more  distinctly  their  battle-field.  Syracuse 
was  ever  called  on,  not  always  to  defend  herself,  for  she 
was  often  the  aggressor,  but  to  maintain  her  position 
against  enemies  of  many  kinds.  Sometimes  she  was 
merely  the  champion  of  Syracuse  herself  against  the  Sikel 
yet  abiding  in  his  own  land,  or  against  the  Greek  of 
another  race  who  bad  made  bis  way  into  the  land  along- 
side of  her.  Sometimes,  in  her  warfare  with  Carthage,  c«rthig«d 
■be  rose  to  the  highest  place  of  all,  as  the  champion  of 
Hellafl  and  of  Europe.  And  at  one  memorable  stage  of  Atheu. 
her  history  she  stood  forth  in  an  intermediate  character,  as 
the  champion  of  Greek  Sicily  as  a  whole  against  invasion 
from  old  Greece.     This  last  relation  brings  us  back  to  the 
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CHAP.  IT.  essentially  colonial  character  of  the  history  of  Syracuse. 

As  a  colony,  she  is  the  model  colony,  the  model  of  abiding 

friendship  to  the  mother-city;   child  and  parent  are  always 

Her  relft-    alike  ready  to  help  the  other  in  time  of  need.   The  relations 

ber  me-      between  Syracnse  and  Corinth  form  at  all  times  the  most 

*ropolw;     pleasing  and  the  most  instructive  picture  in  the  whole 

range  of  the  history  of  colonies.     But  besides  this,  the 

whole  position  of  Syracuse  is  coloniaL     It  is  so  ev^i  when 

she  is  the  greatest  city  of  Hellas,  the  head  of  the  greatest 

power  of  Hellas.    There  is  ever  a  certain  rdation  to  the 

mother-land,  a  relation  of  dependence,  thoogh  not  ne- 

herbiitory  cessarily  of  political  dependence.     And  something  like 

Gonial.  ^  political  dependence  does  come  in  when  Syracuse^  unable 

to  defend  herself,  sometimes  against  her  own  tyrants, 

sometimes  against  barbarian  enemies^  welcomes  a  series  of 

deliverers  from  the  elder  Greek  lands.    We  see  that^  after 

all,  the  history  of  Syracuse^  the  greatness  of  Syracuse, 

is   not  so  strictly  independent  as    that  of    Sparta  and 

Athens.    In  the  history  of  Syracuse,  as  of  all  Greek  Sicily, 

we  never  forget  old  Greece.     In  the  history  of  old  Greece 

we  may  often  forget  Syracuse  and  Sicily, 

SyncTue  a      The  great  fact  in  the  life  of  Syracuse,  the  &ct  which 
Corinth!     no   Sjrracusan  ever  forgot,  the  fact   which  her  children 
made  matter  of  boasting  down  to  the  latest  days  of  her  in- 
dependent being  ^,  was  that  she  was  a  colony  of  Corinth. 
Not  the  eldest  of  Greek  cities  in  Sicily,  she  was  the  eldest 
The  oldest  of  Dorian  cities  in  Sicily  and  in  the  whole  West  *.     The 
in  ^ly!  ^  ^1^  o^  ^^^  foundation  is  told  us  at  much  gpreater  length 


^  This  comes  out  nowhere  better  than  in  the  weU-known  lines  of  Theo> 
kritos,  XV.  90 ; 

waffd/upof  ir&rTaffffr   IvftoKoalais  imrdfffftis ; 

&t  cl9pf  mi  rwro,  KopirOttu  tlfih  AyoiBw^ 

in  ml  6  B^XXtpwpSw  H^kmtowaeturrl  XoXcG/Atr 

Zoaplahtv  h*  l^coTi  ZokS)  rots  lk0}piitO9i, 
'  See  Appendix  XVI. 
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than  the  tale  of  the  foundation  of  Naxos.     Besides  the  chap.  it. 
light  which  the  story  throws  on  the  b^^innings  of  the  ^i^ 
colonial  policy  of  Corinth,  it  g^ves  ns  a  precious,  though  foaiid*taon. 
not  a  pleasing,  glimpse  of  the  inner  political  and  social 
life  of  the  city  in  those  early  times.     It  is  plain  that  the 
enterprise  of  TheoklSs  must  have  &llen  in  with  a  pre- 
dominant vein  of  Corinthian  thought  at  the  time.     The  Corfntbum 
city  of  the  two  havens  must  already  have  had  its  mind  JJo^^u!* 
turned  towards  colonial  enterprise  in  the  West.     That  the 
more  distant  Chalkidian  had  stepped  in  before  her,  that  the 
first-fruits  of  Western  settlement  could  no  longer  be  hers, 
would  be  felt  as  a  further  spur  towards  seizing  with  all 
speed  whatever  might  be  had  of  what  was  left.     The 
Corinthian  enterprise    followed    almost  at  once  on  the 
Chalkidian  enterprise,  in  the  very  next  year  according  to 
our  chronology  \    It  is  the  more  likely  therefore  to  have 
heea  the  carrying  out  of  a  scheme  already  planned^     The 
Corinthian  settlements  in  Sicily  and  those  on  the  western 
coasts  of  Greece  and  Epeiros  were  all  parts  of  one  system, 
and  the  two  greatest  were  the  first,  and  founded  by  a  single 
effort.    A  single  expedition  from  Corinth  founded  Korkjrra  Joint 
and  Syracuse.     The  two  plantations,  distant  as  they  were,  oT'kot- 
formed  natural  parts  of  one  scheme.    The  planting  of  a^^^^^^ 
colony  in  Sicily  was  in  those  days  a  bold  venture  '•    While 
navigation  was  done  along  the  coasts,  the   path   from 
Oreece  to  Sicily  lay  by  the  Epeirot  and  Italian  shore. 
Korkyra  was  ever  a  central  point  on  the  voyage,  a  frequent 
meeting-place  for  ships  from  various  parts  of  Greece.     To 
occupy  such  a  point  on  the  way  to  the  more  distant  settle- 
ment was  a  wise  policy.     Of  the  settlers  therefore  who  set 
forth  from  Corinth  to  find  new  homes  in  the  West,  one 
detachment  under  Chersikrates  stopped  in  the  long  and 

>  Thoc  tL  3.    See  Appendix  XVL 

*  Stnbo.  Tiii  JO ;  j(r  8i  6(nrff  6  w^/At  e&r  tbwXmn  6  mrd  r^  luuXita^ 
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narrow  Libnmian  island  which  men  had  already  learned 
to  look  on  as  the  ScheriS  of  Homer  K  There  they  laid  the 
foundations  of  Korkyra^  not  Koryphd  with  its  twin  heights, 
but  the  elder  city  on  the  forsaken  peninsula  to  the  south 
of  them  \  The  other,  the  more  daring,  party  sailed  on  to 
beg^n  the  yet  greater  foundation  of  Syracuse  in  the  yet 
more  tempting  land  of  the  Sikel. 

This  leader  was  Archias,  son  of  Evagetes,  and  the 
choice  of  him  as  a  leader  for  the  expedition,  as  a  founder 
for  the  new  city^  shows  that  the  worthiest  were  not  always 
chosen  for  such  purposes.  The  house  of  the  Bacchiads, 
the  kingly  house  from  which  kings  had  passed  away^  still 
ruled  in  Corinth^  and  Archias  was  a  leading  member 
of  the  ruling  housed  There  then  dwelled  at  Melissa,  a 
village  of  the  Corinthian  territory^  a  man  who^  if  we  accept 
the  tale,  must^  like  OeI6n  and  others,  have  taken  his  name 
from  his  birth-place  and  dwelling-place,  Melissos  son  of 
Abrdn.  Abr6n,  a  man  of  Argeian  birth,  had  won  himself 
a  welcome  on  Corinthian  soil  by  good  service  done  to  the 
Corinthian  state.  The  son  of  Melissos,  Aktaidn,  was  a  youth 
of  remarkable  beauty  and  no  less  remarkable  good  conduct. 
The  vices  of  the  East,  unknown  to  the  heroes  of  Homer, 
had  by  this  time  made  their  way  into  Greece,  and  the 
beauty  of  Aktaion  fired  the  passions  of  Archias.  When 
persuasion  failed,  he  took  to  force;  at  the  head  of  his 
friends  and  slaves,  vi  the  guise  of  revelry  «,  he  burst  into 
the  house  of  Melissos  and  strove  to  carry  off  his  son.  The 
neighbours   came  to   the  help  of  Melissos,   and  in   the 

^  Mcucplf,  as  a  name  of  Korkyra,  comes  from  the  Scholiast  on  ApoUdnkM, 
!▼.  983,  where  we  have  the  legend  of  another  Iplmvw  apart  from  Zankl^ 
See  more  in  the  opening  pages  of  an  unfinished  yolome  DdU  Com  Corcirmi, 
Corfh,  1848.  And  I  have  said  a  word  or  two  in  my  little  Tolome, 
Subject  and  Neighbour  Lands  of  Venice.     See  Appendix  Xm. 

'  Subject  and  Neighbour  Lands,  p.  353. 

>  See  Appendix  XVI. 

*  Plut.  Am.  Narr.  a  ;  kwtic^/uurw  M  rijv  obelay  rov  Mtkiffffov,  G£  the 
Cretan  practice  deaoribed  by  Strabo,  x.  4.  ai. 


AECHIAS   AND    AKTAI6N. 


'  ttHl^le  the  lad,  puUed  one  way  and  the  other,  died.  The  chap.  iv.M 
father  bore  the  dead  body  into  the  affora  oE  Corinth,  and 
there  called  on  the  people  for  vengeance  against  them  that 
bad  done  the  deed.  Pity  he  found  in  abundance;  but 
against  a  Bacchiad,  a  chief  of  the  Bacchiadfi,  justice  could 
not  be  had.  The  Isthmian  Games  came  round.  In  the  sight  C 
of  asBembled  Corinth  and  assembled  Hellas,  Melissos  went 
up  to  the  t«mple  of  Poseidfio  ;  he  t«ld  the  tale  of  the  good 
service  of  his  father  Abrftn ;  he  told  of  the  return  which 
he  had  met  with  from  the  Bacchiads ;  then,  once  more 
calling  on  the  gods,  he  threw  himself  down  on  the  rocks 
below.  The  vengeance  of  the  gods  filumljered  not ;  drought  T 
and  plague  came  on  the  land ;  envoys,  Archiaw  among 
them,  were  sent  to  consult  AjJollGn,  and  the  answer  was 
that  the  wrath  of  their  own  PoBeid6n  was  on  them,  and 
that  it  would  not  pass  away  till  the  death  of  Aktaion 
was  atoned  for '. 

This  tale  may  be  legendary  in  its  shape;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  preserves  a  genuine  tradition.  It 
gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  inner  working  of  a  Greek  oligarchy, 
worse  than  a  tyranny  in  this,  that  not  a  single  man,  but 
a  whole  gent,  bore  itself  as  greater  than  the  law.  But 
we  can  hardly  accept  the  finish  of  the  tale,  which  stands 
baldly  thus ;  "  Archias,  bearing  these  things,  of  his  own 
will  went  hack  no  more  to  Corinth,  but  sailed  to  Sicily 
and  founded  Syracuse^."  The  self-banishment  of  Archias 
might  possibly  be  taken  as  atonement  for  his  crime,  a 
critne  which  after  all,  ugly  as  it  was  in  other  ways,  was 
not  the  deed  of  a  wilful  murderer.  But  the  founda- 
tion of  Syracuse  was  certainly  not,  as  it  seems  in  this 
version,  his  own  private  enterprise.  We  cannot  doubt  that  A 
Archias  and  Chersikrat«s  alike  went  forth  on  their  joint 
errand  in  the  name  of  the  Corinttuain  city  with  the  full 
authority  of  founders.     In  his  cluLtucter  of  contemplated 

'  See  App«Ddix  XVI.  ■  See  Appendix  XVI. 
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CBAF,  XV.  f onnder^  Archias  again  consults  ApoUdn ;  he  now  reoeiveB 
An  oracle  of  altogether  another  kind  from  the  gloomy 
answer  which  only  denounced  vengeance  for  Aktaiftn. 
This  time  he  is  told  plainly  enough  what  he  is  to  do  and 

The  onole.  whither  he  is  to  go.  The  Pythia  bids  him  guide  his 
settlement  to  the  isle  of  Ortyg^  which  lies  in  the  sea 
above  Trinakia^  where  the  mouth  of  Alpheios  mingles  with 
the  fount  of  Arethousa  ^.  The  language  of  this  oracle  may 
perhaps  be  thought  to  savour  of  days  when  the  site  of 
Syracuse  was  better  known  to  the  Greeks  of  old  Oreeoe 
than  it  could  have  been  in  the  days  of  Archias^  of  days 
when  the  full  crop  of  Hellenic  legend  had  grown  round  its 

Other        shores.     Another  alleged  oracle  might  seem  to  point  to  the 

ttoriec  foundation  of  Syracuse  as  part  of  a  yet  wider  plan  than 
that  which  planted  it  as  the  fellow-colony  of  Korkyra.  It 
appears  as  a  plan  in  which  Corinth  does  not  stand  alone. 

Myskelloi.  Archias  and  the  Achaian  Myskellos  consult  the  god  at 
the  same  moment  as  to  their  contemplated   settlements 

Syraouie     in  the  West.     The  choice  is  given  between   health   and 

Krot6n.  wealthy  and  Archias  chooses  wealth  at  Syracuse  rather 
than  health  at  Kroton  ^.  It  would  need  a  strong  faith  in 
the  god  who  presided  at  once  over  medicine  and  prophecy 
to  accept  this  clear  reference  to  the  medical  fame  of  Krot6n 
as  other  than  a  prediction  after  the  fact.  And  those  who 
know  Syracuse  only  in  other  months  than  those  when  its 
swamps  slew  the  myriads  of  Himilk&n  may  be  inclined 

*  Pausaniae,  v.  7.  3  ; 

'OpTVyilJ    TiS    KtlTOl    h    ^</>0€i8(i    WOVT^, 

TpiPcuclrji  Ka$vw(p$€P,  tv*  'AA^ctov  arSfia  jSXi^^fi, 

/uay6finfO¥  vriycut  •{fpiwtirji  'Apt$ovafjs, 
I  quote  from  Schubart'a  text,  Leipzig,  1875,  where  the  word  is  Tptpoxifft. 
80  it  is  quoted  by  LupuB,  p.  61,  and  Holm  (Topografia,  p.  145).    In  the  old 
editiou  of  Kuhn  (Leipzig,  1596)  it  is  eptPOMirfs.     Which  did  Panmnias 
write? 

*  Strabo,  vi.  4.  a  ;  ip4aOat  t6u  Btbv  v6rtpo¥  alpovyrat  wKovrw  ^J  ^'f<ar. 
rov  fi^u  oSr  'Apxiau  iKia$ai  tup  wKovtov,  Mua«rcXAor  9k  ri^v  irpua:^  Ty  /tir 
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to  idoubt  whether  the  whole  Krotoniat  faculty,  whether  imp-  iVlH 
Asklepios  himself,  could  do  more  to  bring  hack  the  waning  H 

health  and  strength  of  man  tlian  the  life-giving  air  of  H 

Achradina  and  Epipolai.  H 

Lastly  there  is  yet  anotlier  tale,  in  which  there  is  Me^M^S 
no  mention  of  an  oracle,  but  which  implies,  contrary  '^^^  V 
to  all  other  witnesses,  that  the  Dorians  of  Megara  had  I 

forestalled  those  of  Corinth  in  Sicilian  settlement.     We  I 

see   Archias   on    his    voyage,    by    the    Zephyrian   point,  H 

falling   in   with   certain   men    who   had   come   from   the  H 

Sicilian   Megara,  and   taking  them   with   him   to   share  fl 

in    his    enterpriee'.      And   we    see   another   version   out  H 

of  which  both  of  these  seem  to   have  grown,  to  which  H 

there  is  no  objection  to  be  made  from  the  side  of  Syra-  I 

cuse,   however   little   it   is   suited    to  stand  the   test   of  H 

Krotoniat  chronology.      In  this   the  fonnder  of  Krotfln  H 

and    the    founder    of    Syracuse    consult    the    god    inde-  I 

pendently,  and  receive  answers  neither  of  which  has  any  H 

reference  to  the  other.  But  the  two  meet  on  their  voyage ;  Arehia*  ^ 
after  Archiaa  and  Chersilirates  have  parted,  Archias  and  MjikeUos. 
Myskellos  continue  their  course  together.  So  far  from  the 
old  homes  of  each,  the  jealousies  of  Dorian  and  Acliaian 
are  forgotten,  and  Archias  does  not  begin  to  found  his  own 
SjTacuse  till  he  has  lent  a  helping  hand  to  Myskellos  in 
the  foundation  of  Kroton^.  The  real  value  of  all  such 
tales  is  simply  as  pointing  to  the  great  impulse  towards 
settlement  in  the  West  which  was  then  coming  over  the 
sea-faring  cities  of  Greece.  But  while  we  see  the  greatness 
of  the  commission  with  which  Archias  was  charged,  there 
is  nothing  to  hinder  us  from  accepting  the  general  tale 
of  Archias  and  Aktalfin,  We  may  still  believe  that,  after 
Aktaiou's  death,  the  guilty  Bacchiad  remained  a  marked 
and  unpopular  man,  for  whom  the  ruling  oligarchs  found 

'  S*e  Appandii  XVI. 
'  Seo  Apppn.lii  XVI. 
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CHAP.  IV.   it  expedient  to  provide  an  honourable  excuse  for  leaving 
Corinth. 

Synouae         That  Eorkyra  and  Syracuse  were  thus  twin-sisters  is 
Korkyn.    one  of  the  most  memorable  facts  in  the  whole  history  of 
colonies  and  mother-cities.    Among  the  colonies  of  Corinth^ 
among  the  colonies  of  all  Hellas^  while  Syracuse  stands 
forth  as  the  model  colony^  while  Corinth^  in  her  relations 
to  Syracuse^  stands  forth  as  the  model  metropolis^  the  tale 
Enmity  of  of  Corinth  and  Korkyra  is  one  of  undying  bitterness  and 
and  hate.     Now  and  then  the  received  relations  of  metropolis 

Korkyrm.  ^j^^  colony  prove  too  strong  for  these  special  passions. 
When  Korkyra  founds  Epidamnos,  she  fetches^  according  to 
Greek  colonial  use,  the  founder  of  the  new  settlement  from 
Corinth  ^.  And^  what  concerns  us  more^  we  shall  more  than 
once  see  Corinth  and  Eorkyra  stepping  in  together  for  the 
protection  of  Syracuse  ^.  But  these  are  exceptions  to  tlie 
general  rule  of  abiding  enmity.  The  first  recorded  sea- 
fight  in  Greek  history  was  fought  between  the  fleets  of 
Korkyra  and  Corinth  ^.  The  quarrels  between  the  mother 
and  the  child  were  one  of  the  occasions  which  led  to  the 
gfreat  strife  between  Athens  and  Sparta;  their  quarrels 
go  on  during  its  whole  length;  we  shall  come  to  a  day 
when  the  forces  of  Corinth  come  to  the  help  of  Syracuse 
and  the  forces  of  Korkyra  appear  among  her  besiegers*. 
Relations  The  cause  of  the  difference  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  plain 
to  her  that  Corinth  looked  to  her  colonies  in  general,  and  specially 
to  Korkyra,  as  bound  to  pay  her  somewhat  more  than  the 
honorary  reverence  due  from  the  colony  to  its  metropolis. 
The  Corinthian  settlements  off  the  western  shores  of  Greece 
and  Epeiros  were  evidently  founded  for  the  systematic 
promotion  of  Corinthian  ends^  which  required  the  colonies 


^  Thuc,  i,  24.  "  Herod,  vii.  154;  Plut.  Tim.  8.  »  Thuc.  i.  13. 

*  Thuc.  vii.  57,  with  his  comment;  abo  vii.  44. 


colonies. 


CORINTH    AND   HEE   COLONIES. 


se,  if  not  gnbjectB,  at  least  dependencies,  of  the  mother-  cbap.  n.\ 
city.  The  first  sea-fight  between  the  two  can  hardly  fail 
to  have  been  waged  in  a  Korkyraian  War  of  Independence. 
When  Corinth  was  mighty  under  tyrants,  we  see  the 
under-tyrant  of  Korkyra  as  a  person  with  a  very  distinct 
being';  wo  get  a  fainter  glimpse  of  the  under-tyrant  of 
Ambrakta '.  In  later  days,  in  other  parts  of  the  colonial 
world,  we  find  colonies  of  Corinth  to  which,  even  after  they 
became  dependencies  of  Athens,  the  mother-city  still  yearly 
sent  out  magistrates  ^.  In  the  great  pleading  of  Korkyra 
against  her  metropolis  the  rule  is  laid  down  that  a  colonial 
city  waa  not  the  siibject,  but  the  equal,  of  the  mother- 
commonwealth*.  It  is  because  Corinth  has  not  followed 
this  rule  towards  Korkyra  that  Korkyraian  feeling  is  so 
strong  against  her.  All  this  shows  that  the  policy  of 
Corinth  was  to  assert,  wherever  she  could,  eome  measure  of 
supremacy,  differing  perhaps  according  to  time  and  place, 
over  her  nearer  colonies*.  Korkyra  was  free;  but  she 
was  free  by  no  good  will  of  her  metropolis,  but  because 
she  had  made  herself  free  by  her  own  strength.  Syra-  Contrirt  I 
fusc  ttx)  was  free,  but  by  the  good  will  of  her  parent.  ";l.„u,j,  | 
She  lay  outside  the  general  range  of  Corinthian  settlement; 
she  was  too  far  off  to  make  it  possible  for  CorJnth  to  hold 
her  as  a  dependency,  and  the  attempt,  it  is  clear,  was  never 
made.     Therefore  between  Corinth   and  Korkyra  we  see 


'  Herud.  iii.  ja.  53. 
'  Arist  Pol,  V.  4,  9,  10,  16. 
him  of  Corinth. 

*  As  Potid»i«  in  ThuojdidM, 


ufMolykric 


n  iii.  1 


Thu  Periandrua  U  >urely  >  UmiDBn  of 
i.  56.     See  above,  p.  199.    Cf.  the  pontion 


womla   <9  iiif  nlffX"""' 


'  ThBC.  i.  34 1  Iwf'^yTar  iii  waaa  i 
ItrfTfiwo^i:  iiiioBiiirT)  Si  iXkarpiovTai' 
ifmai  Toil  ktmoiilvoit  ttrat  iKniltsarnu. 

'  AmbnkiB  and  Leulus  aeem  atien  to  act  M  [wrrectt;  independetit 
■talcL  Cf.  among  olher  pases  the  treaty  between  AmTiraltia  an<1  Akar- 
nania,  Tbucydidea  iii.  ICf.  Bat  directly  after  we  rea^l,  /urd  S)  Tai>Ta 
Ke/u^ioi  ^Kait^  iauTui'  li  jijv  ' Afinpania*  dilvTiiXar,  wbiuli,  under  the 
9,  lookB  tike  the  net  of  a  aupenor. 
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cHAF.  IV.  the  worst  side  of  the  relation  between  metropolis  and 
colony,  the  worst  side  of  the  relation  between  independent 
city-commonwealths  of  any  kind.  Between  Corinth  and 
Syracuse  we  see  the  best  side.  We  shall  presently  see 
Syncuse  that  Syracuse  herself  did  not  fully  learn  the  lesson.  The 
KAmarinA.  ^^^  ^^  Syracuse  and  Kamarina  is  the  tale  of  Corinth  and 
Korkyra  once  more  ^.  But  between  Corinth  and  Syracuse 
the  picture  is  perfect  at  all  times.  Because  Syracuse  never 
needed  a  War  of  Independence  to  make  her  free,  the  parent 
was  ever  ready  to  help  the  child  and  the  child  to  help  the 
parent;  down  to  the  last  days  of  her  freedom  the  folk 
of  Syracuse  remained  proud  of  their  Corinthian  origin  and 
of  the  Corinthian  name  ^. 

Lack  of  It  would  be  a  gain  indeed  to  our  knowledge,  not  only 

to  the  *"    ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  people,  but  of  the  general  history 
fonndRtion  Qf  niankind,  if  we   could  be  admitted  to  see  in  detail 

of  coloiiies. 

the  growth  of  any  one  colonial  settlement  of  Oreek  or 
Phoenician  days  in  the  same  way  in  which  we  can  trace 
the  early  stages  of  not  a  few  settlements  of  later  times. 
We  would  fain  be  admitted  to  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Smiths,  the  Bradf  ords,  and  the  Winthrops,  of  Syracuse  or  of 
any  other  settlement  in  our  story  ^.  We  would  fedn  see 
the  exact  steps  by  which  a  Greek  city  in  a  foreign  land 
came  into  being,  a  city  for  the  most  part  founded  in  a  land 
already  inhabited,  and  which,  in  the  case  of  eastern  Sicily 
at  least,  was  certainly  not  founded  in  a  land  of  mere 
savages.  How,  we  at  once  ask,  did  Archias  and  his 
followers  deal  with  those  whom  they  found  on  the  site 
which  was  to  be  Syracuse  ?     What,  we  would  fedn  know, 

^  Thuc.  vi.  5.  We  shall  come  to  these  relatioiiB  in  full  in  the  next 
Chapter. 

^  See  above,  p.  334,  note  i. 

'  I  am  writing  with  Mr.  Doyle's  Poritan  Colonies  beside  me.  I  can 
never  think  of  America  without  something  suggesting  Sicily,  or  of  Sieily 
without  something  suggesting  America. 


LACK    OF    DETAILS. 


s  the  state  and  aspect  of  such  &  newly  founded  city,  say  i 
at  the  end  of  a  year  or  two  from  its  first  founding  ?  How 
Ear  had  the  civic  life  of  Corinth  begun  to  repeat  itself  on 
Sicilian  soil?  The  amazing  sjwed  with  which  some  of 
these  colonial  cities  sprang  to  a  prosperity  outstripping 
that  of  the  cities  of  the  motherland  seems  to  show  that  the 
first  steps  to  greatness  on  the  part  of  Syracuse  or  Sybaris 
or  Akragas  must  have  been  at  once  speedy  and  sure.  But 
we  are  seldom  allowed  to  know  more  than  the  moat  general 
results.  A  city  arose  ;  a  greater  or  smaller  district  around 
it  formed  its  territory ;  that  territory  was  pan-elled  out, 
partly  b£  the  folkland  of  the  new  commonwealth,  partly 
as  the  private  estates  of  its  citizens.  As  to  the  details  of 
the  process  by  which  this  result  was  brought  about,  we  are 
commonly  left  in  darkness.  We  are  thankful  when  we 
have  so  much  as  some  legendary  tale  to  guide  us. 

At  Syracuse  we  have  not  so  much  as  a  legend  of  the 
actual  settlement.     ^Vc  have  tales  of  the  setting  forth  and  Fi 
of  the  voyage,  but  none  of  the  landing  on  Sicilian  soil.    Nor  Sjtmmi 
have  we  any  notice,  such  as  we  do  get  in  some  cases,  of  the 
claes  of  people  out  of  whom  the  colonists  of  Syracuse  chiefly 
came.   Was  it  want  or  political  discontent  or  love  of  adven- 
ture which  led  men  to  forsake  their  own  city  tor  what  must  Who  \ 
then  have  seemed  a  settlement  at  the  ends  of  the  earth  ?  g. 
All  that  we  hear  is  a  tradition  here  and  there,  which  may 
well  be  genuine,  but  which  tells  us  little.     The  settlers 
are  said  to  have  come  lai^ly  from  the  village  of  Tenea  in  Settle™ 
the  Corinthian  territory,  a  place  which  had  legends  of  its  Tbuob, 
own  apart  from  those  of  Corinth  and  which,  in  the  latest 
days  of  Corinthian  independence,  wae  said  to  have  separated 
ita  fate  from  that  of  the  ruling  city'.     This  might  look 


'  Strabo,  viii.  6.  ii;  "H  Taia  Jot)  icibfiiT  1^5  Ko/Bvft'at 
OH  to  toenliuti  Uieir  xlheglou  to  tlie  Runuuu  in  (be  t 
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oBAP.  nr.  as  if  some  at  least  of  the  settlers  were  led  beyond  the 

by  local  grievances,  by  the  hope  of  finding  in  another  land 
a  higher  political  state  than  they  held  at  home  under  tiie 
dominion  of  the  city  and  its  oligarchic  rulers.  Nor  is  sudi  a 
suggestion  cast  aside  by  the  fact  that  the  settlers  went  out 
under  a  Bacchiad  leader  and  that  they  had  other  Baodiiads 
among  them.  Still  less  is  it  set  aside  by  the  &ct  that 
they  cherished  in  so  eminent  a  degree  the  usual  love  and 

Levelling    reverence  of  a  Greek  colony  for  its  metropolis.    A  common 

tendenoiei        .         •  ..-i  .1       ••  i*j«j* 

ofa  colony,  enterprise^  a  common  settlement,  levels  many  distmctions. 
Normans  and  English  soon  forgot  their  own  differences 
when  they  had  to  fight  against  the  Briton.    And  Archias 
himself^  whatever  were  his  offences  in  other  ways,  is  shown 
by  the  result  to  have  been  a  man  not  lacking  in  the  gifts 
by  which  cities  and  nations  are  called  into  being.     But  of 
the  few  personal  stories  connected  with  the  settlement  of 
Syracuse  there  is  one  which  sets  before  us  its  founder  as 
coming  to  an  end  sing^ularly  fitting  after  his  first  recorded 
Story  of     beginning.     He  dies  by  the  practice  of  another  favourite, 
of  Archias.  T61ephos  by  name,  whom  he  has  taken  with  him  into 
The  poet     Sicily  as  master  of  his  own  ship  ^.     Among  the  few  other 
recorded    settlers   is   the   Bacchiad   Eumelos,  one   of   the 
latest  of  the  line  of  cyclic  poets,  who  joined  the  enter- 
Story  of     prise  in  his  old  age  ^.     We  hear  too  a  strange  tale  of  a 
certain  Aithiops,  a  follower  of  Archias,  a  reckless  man,  who 

which  may  be  connected  with  the  further  report  of  Pausaniai  (ii.  5.  4) ; 
ol  Sc  &y$panroi  ipaotu  ol  rai/rp  Tpwcs  ttvat,  alxMAcvroi  di  {iw6  *E\X^roiw  !« 
TtviSwf  yfvo^voi  iyravOa  *Aya/iifAyoyos  S^kto;  oJ/v^crcu.  Tlina  we  may 
haply  have  Greek  Trojans  at  this  comer  of  Sicily  to  match  those  of  Segesta 
and  Eryx  at  the  other. 

^  Pint.  Am.  Narr.  2 ;  into  rod  T^X^^ov  boXotportirmt  ts  iy9y6v€t  /aIv 
airrov  voiSorc^  vccvr  8i  dxfnfyoiifAtvoSf  dwivKtvatv  c{s  XuetXiay.  The  context 
and  the  whole  story  shows  that  this  does  not  mean  that  T6lepho8  killed 
him  on  the  voyage. 

*  The  mention  of  Eom^los  comes  from  Clement  of  Alexan<lria  (Stromata, 
i.  a  I.  131),  who  does  not  qaote  his  authority ;  EifojXos  8*  6  Kopiv0t<n,  vfw* 
fiv7€poi  £nf,  ittifitfikrjKiveu  'A/>x/f  rf  ^upaucovcas  icriffavTi,  I  do  not  qoita 
see  the  force  of  Ivi/Sc^Xi/Wrai. 


N\MES    OF    SETTLERS. 

■0  little  valued  hie  allotted  share  in  the  lands  tliat  were  to  i 
be  dividud  in  Sidly  that  he  bartered  it  for  a  houey-cake  on 
the  voyage  ^,  Thie  tale  at  least  shows  that  the  settlement 
was  made  in  a  methodical  way,  with  a  list  drawn  up  before- 
hand of  those  Corinthian  citizens  who  were  minded  to  take 
part  in  it.  And  so  few  details  do  we  find  of  the  whole  enter- 
prise that  we  should  be  glad  even  of  more  such  stories  as 
that  of  Aithiope,  if  we  knew  where  to  look  for  them. 


One  point  on  which  we  should  gladly  welcome  more  know-  C 
ledge  is  whether  the  site  of  Syracuse  was  the  choice  of  Arehias 
himself  or  was  fixed  on  in  obedience  to  orders  from  home. 
A  settlement  in  Sicily  was  doubtless  decreed;  but  had  the 
founder  and  his  fellows  a  free  choice  among  all  the  inviting 
points  of  the  Sicilian  coasts  ?  We  must  remember  that  we 
are  not  dealing  with  Athens  or  Corinth  in  the  days  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  but  with  a  Greek  city  in  a  much  earlier 
sta^  when  navigation  was  timid  and  when  distant  lands 
were  imperfectly  known.  Chersikrattu,  we  may  be  sure, 
was  bidden  to  settle  in  Korkyra  and  Arthias  to  settle  in 
Sicily  J  but  the  choice  of  the  spot  was  most  likely  left  to 
themselves.  Both  chose  well ;  Arehias  chose  for  ever. 
The  Korkyra  of  Chersikrat^s  stauds  forsaken  beside  the  K 
Koryphfi  of  a  later  age ;  the  later  city  has  simply  stepped  ^^ 
into  the  position  of  the  elder.  The  island  where  he  settled 
has,  singularly  enough  for  an  island  of  such  a  size,  never 
had  more  than  one  city,  and  that  city  has  always  given  its 
name  to  the  island.  It  was  Korkyra;  it  is,  in  various 
forms,  Kor^-pho.  The  practical  identity  of  the  city  is 
hardly  lost,  notwithstanding  its  change  of  site.     But  the 

'  Athen.  iv.  6j ;  toidutiii  Ifivtro  no!  Altfio^  6  Kofifrfiac,  £i  4i<jiTi  &7/Jii- 
rptot  d  Xit^tD!,  oi  prjj/ioniii  'Api^fXoxDt.  iiti  ^Ai^Soviai  yAp  mil  dtpaatas 
«aJ  oirnt,  iiir'  'Apxlm  r^iur  th  SrxtXiai-,  St'  {/K^Ar  rrifirr  XppaKoiifat,  Tfi 
lavroi  ot/uaiTfi  fnAiTTniinyi  dnHora  riir  xK^por,  tr  if  Svponnijaais  kaxi" 
tiukSir  titty.  Obb  11  ronUDdeJ  of  Eb«u  »atl  Jacob.  Tha  alury  mnBl  nieon 
that  be  Bold  it  on  the  loptge. 
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CHAP.  IV.   Syracuse  of  Archias  itself  abides ;  it  is  preeminently  the 
Choioe  of    Syracuse  of  Archias  that  does  abide.    His  settlement  swelled 
into  the  greatest  city  of  Sicily,  of  Hellas^  and  of  Eoiope* 
It  has  shrunk  up  again  within  the  bounds  which  Archias 
traced  out  in  the  days  of  the  first  settlement. 
ChanMJter        The  site  of  Syracuse — of  the  name  we  shall   speak 
ooMt         presently — is  one  which  marked  the  city  out  for  greatness. 
Where  Archias  landed  the  Sicilian  coast  makes  some  faint 
approach  to  the  character  of  the  older  Hellenic   land^. 
The  two     Peninsulas  and  small  islands  are  more  abundant  and  more 
important  than  usual^  and  the  colony  of  Corinth  was  planted 
at  a  point  among  them  where  it  might  not  only  be  a  haven 
of  the  sea,  but  where  it  might  have  a  haven  of  the  sea  on 
Hie  Great  each  side  of  it.     The  chief  feature  of  the  coast  at  the  point 
where  Syracuse  was  to  be  planted  is  an  inlet  of  the  sea  of 
a  size  and  character  to  which  it  is  hard  to  give  a  name.    If 
we  speak  of  it  as  a  gulf  or  bay,  it  is  small ;  if  we  speak  of 
it  as  a  haven^  it  is  vast  indeed.     The  mouth  which  opens 
into  it  from  the  main  sea  seems  narrow  if  we  think  of  it  as  a 
bay^  wide  if  we  think  of  it  as  a  haven.     But  it  is  as  a  haven 
that  it  has  received  its  historic  name.      In  a  long  tale  of 
stirring  scenes  it  has  played  its  part  as  the  Great  Harbour 
of   Syracuse.      It  is  a  mighty  basin  of  nearly  a  round 
shape^  whose  waters  are  ever  smoother  than  those  of  the 
outer  sea^   so  smooth  sometimes  as  barely  to  remind  the 
gazer  that  he  is  looking  on  no  inland  lake,  but  on  an  arm 
of  the  great  sea  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia.     It  is  a 
haven,  but  a  haven  which  looks  as  if  it  might  shelter  the 
na^-ies  of  the  world,  a  haven  in  which  in  truth  great  fleets 
have  lain  at  anchor,  in  which  they  have  fought  for  life  and 
death  for  the  dominion  of  Sicily  and  of  more  than  Sicily. 
In  a  distant  and  general  view  the  Great  Harbour  seems  to 
be  feuced  in  with  bills ;  not  indeed  peaks  of  jagged  outline 
like  those  which  fence  in  the  plain  of  F&normos^  but  long 

*  See  above,  p.  65. 
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rioiges  ending  in  steep  hluBs  which  easily  call  up  the  chap.  iv. 
thought  of  the  ranges  of  kindred  formation  in  the  West  of  The  hiiu. 
England.     Only  the  Sicilian  hills,  whether  higher  or  lower 
than  their  British  feUows^  are  &r  more  bare  and  rugged. 
The  limestone  on  the  hills — and  on  the  plain  too — is  ever 
coming  to  the  surface;  craggy  sides,  hardly  known  on 
Cotswold  or  on  Mendip,  save  where  the  deep  combes  run 
inland,  are  the  rule  on  the  Syracusan  heights.     But  no  hill 
really  comes  down  to  the  shore  of  the  harbour.     To  the  PlAmmy- 
south  it  is  parted  from  the  open  sea  by  the  low  isthmus  of 
a  peninsula  which  itself  grows  into  a  hill,  rocky,  but  of  no 
great  height.    Under  the  name  of  PlSmmyrion,  given  to  it 
from  the  waves  that  break  upon  it  \  it  forms  the  southern 
horn  or  pillar  of  the  entrance  of  the  Great  Harbour.     To 
the  west  a  long  stretch  of  low  ground,  most  of  it  very  low 
and  marshy,  parts  the  harbour  from  the  nearest  hill-ranges. 
The  west  coast  of  the  harbour  itself  is  divided  into  two  Daskdn. 
bays  by  a  projecting  point,  a  miniature  promontory,  steep 
and  rugged,  with  abundance  of  loose  rocks  in  front  of  it. 
At  this  point,  the  point  of  Daskon,  now  Caderini  ^,  the 
character  of  the   coast   changes.      South  of  Dask6n,  in 
the  bay  of  its  own  name,  the  coast  of  the  harbour  is 
for  a  considerable  way  steep  and  rocky.     It  sinks  again 
with  the    low    isthmus    on   the   south    side.     North   of  The 
Daskdn  the  shore   of   the   harbour  is  flat  and   marshy,  ^^  ^ 
and  the   great  swamps   that  stretch   inland  are  crossed  ■^*™P"- 
by  the  river  Anapos  and  its  tributary  Kyana,  which  joins 
it  from  the  southern  side. 

This  bay  or  harbour  or  inland  sea  is  only  the  greatest  of 

'  TlKfiikTupiw,  UkfjiA/ivpiw,  seems  plainly  to  come  from  wktjfwpls  or  vktjfA' 

fxvpif.   Virgil  {Mel  iii.  693)  describes  the  position,  and  refers  to  the  meaning 

of  the  name ; 

''Sicanio  pnetenta  sinn  jaoet  insula  contra 

Plemyrimn  undosam.*' 

'  For  A&ffMMf  is  dearly  the  point  of  land  in  Thuo.  vi.  66.    It  might  be 

so  in  Diod.  xiy.  7  a,  73,  and  ci  0.  63;  but  in  Diod.  ziii.  13  we  distinctly 

see  Tw  K6\woy  rbw  Aauriccjva  koKoviiwqp, 
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CHAP.  lY.   several  neighbouring  bays  and  inlets,  divided  from  each 

The  hfll  of  other  by  peninsulas^  low   or  lofty.      The  ground  which 

^^     '    stands  between  the  Great  Harbour  and  the  nearest  sea 

to  the  north  of  it  is  the  great  physical  feature  which  has 

made  Syracuse.     Here^  north  both  of  the  Great  Harbour 

itself  and  of  the  low  ground  to  the  west  of  it^  a  hill  of  the 

usual  character  in  this  region^  a  range  lower  than  most  of 

lu  g^eo-      its  neighbours,  a  limestone  rock  raised  on  an  older  volcanic 

logical 

fonnation.  basement^  runs  east  and  west.  Its  eastern  face  rises  sheer 
from  the  open  sea.  The  rest  rises  from  low  ground  on 
both  sides.     On  the  south  is  the  low  ground  to  the  west 

North  Bide  of  the  Great  Harbour ;  to  the  north  is  another  flat  which 
lies  between  the  huge  wall  of  Thymbris  and  the  M^;arian 
bay.  Here  our  hill  looks  down  on  the  lesser  fellows 
of  the  Great  Harbour  and  on  the  lower  points  of  land 
which  divide  them.  The  bay  of  Tr6gilos  is  sheltered  to 
the  north  by  the  low  peninsula  of  Thapsos^  and  its  yet 
lower  isthmus.  Another  bay  is  formed  between  Thapsos 
and  the  more  marked  peninsula  of  Xiphonia^  the  site  of 

West  end  Frcdcrick^s  Augusta  *.  Between  the  plains  and  the  waters 
on  both  sides,  the  hill  rises,  gradually  but  not  steadily,  to 
the  west.  Its  northern  and  southern  sides  also  trend 
together  towards  the  same  point,  so  as  to  give  the  whole 
hill  the  shape  of  a  long  triangle.  The  sharp  westward 
point  of  this  triangle  is  joined  by  a  narrow  neck  of  ground 
to  what  we  may  call  another  smaller  hill.  This  last  point, 
now  known  as  Belvedere,  the  extreme  western  point  of  the 
whole  range,  takes  the  shape  of  a  tor  rising  boldly  above 
the  plain.  The  limestone  of  the  hill  is  craggy,  both  on 
sides  and  surface.  In  many  parts  it  is  hollowed  by  natural 
caves,  and  by  the  burial-places  of  the  Sikel  and  the  Greek. 

*  Thapsos,  now  Magnisi.  See  Thuc.  vi.  4.  In.  c.  97  he  describes  it ; 
HffTi  8^  xtpadvyjcos  n\v  kv  ffrtv^  lo$iif  irpovxowra  h  rm  vikayoSj  r^  8i  Svpa- 
Koaitav  rroXfOK  oirt  wKoxJv  ovrt  thbv  woKK^  dr^x*'* 

^  See  Appendix  XIX. 
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THE    HILL  OF  STEACUSE. 


,t  and  steepness  greatly  varies.     Sometimes  tlie  i 
cliff  rises  nearly  sheer  from  the    plain ;    in  some  plaoes 
it  sinks  to  a  mere  slope ;  at  the  moat  strikin;?  points  it  rises  T 
in  two  stages,  sometimes  more,  with  terraces  between  them. 
Tiers  o£  cliff  rise  over  tiers  of  clilf,  like  the  aisles  and 
clerestory  of  a  great  church.     This  is  well  marked  on  part 
of  the  south  side,  where  the  lower  terrace  makes  an  inter- 
mediate level  between  the  height  and  the  mareliy  ground 
near  the  harbour.     In  some  parts  it  is  mueli  fainter,  and 
where  the  line  of  the  harbour  fums  from  mainly  north  and 
south  to  maiiily  east  and  west,  the  lower  range  fails  alto- 
gether, and  the  marshy  ground  comes  up  to  the  foot  of 
the  higher  range.    But  the  double  range  is  perhaps  marked 
best  of  all  at  the  east  end,  where  the  cliffs  that  rise  sheer 
from  the  sea  are  only  a  lower  range,  but  rough  and  jagged 
and  fretted  by  the  waves,  broken  up  into  endless  caves 
running  deep  among  the  rocks,  and  further  burrowed  into 
by  the  tombs  of  primseval  races.     This  end  of  the  hill  has 
but  tew  points  of  access.     But  there  is  one  deep  goi^ 
in  the  eastern  face,  with  two  isolated  rocks  keeping  its 
mouth,  and  one  or  two  less  marked  inlets.     And  there 
is  another  deeper  gorge  in  that  small  part  of  the  north  . 
aide  of  the  hill  which  also  rises  sheer  from  the  waters. 
Thia  is  at  the  point   corruptedly   called    Santa   Bonagia,  V- 
more  truly  the  Panagia  of  the  days  when  Christian  Syra-  e, 
cuse  had  not  forgotten  her  own  tongue.     Here  we  have 
a  small  hay,  opening  inland    into    a    deep  and  winding 
combe ;  and  the  hill  is  cleft  in  other  and  inland  points  by 
rocky  passes  of  the  same  kind.   The  hill  of  Syraciise  is  not  p 
high  enough  to  allow  such  long  valleys  of  cliffs  as  pierce  the  m 
lees  ru^^  sides  of  Mendip,  the  truer  Sicilian  fellows  of 
which  are  to  be  found  further  south.    Yet  even  here,  to  one 
Ktmiliar  with  the  British  range,  the  comparison  suggests 
itself  every  moment.    In  each  alike  the  wall  of  hill,  a  natural 
barrier,  rises  from  the  low  ground  by  the  waters.     To  the 
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CHAP.  IV.  low  groand  by  the  Oreat  Harbour  the  hill  seems  indeed  a 
barrier,  fencing  off  the  world  to  the  north,  whose  being  is 
suggested  only  by  Thymbris  stretching  away  from  its 
southern  bluff  and  by  the  snowy  balk  of  MtuA  rising  in 
solitary  greatness  above  all.  Memorable  indeed  in  the  his- 
tory of  Sicily  and  the  world  has  been  that  long  and  rocky 
hill  over  which  advancing  Syracuse  spread  itself  step  by  step. 
For  the  hill  as  a  whole  it  is  hard  to  find  a  name ;  in  Syra- 
cusan  history  it  comes  in  piecemeal,  made  up  of  quarters 

EpipoUi.  each  of  which  has  a  name  of  its  own.  But  the  western 
part  of  it  at  least  was  known  on  Syracusan  lips  as  Epi' 
polai  ^,  and  the  name  speaks  its  purpose  and  history.  It 
was  no  akropolis  of  a  city  lying  at  its  foot;  it  was  the 
upland,  the  hill  above,  the  hill  rising  above  or  sloping  down 
to  a  lower  spot  which  gives  the  hill  its  character  and  mean- 
ing. The  hill  of  Syracuse  is  somewhat;  but  the  island  at 
its  foot  is  more.    • 

The  In    Syracusan    topography  the   word   Island  is   name 

enough ;  even  in  Latin  writers  it  keeps  its  Doric  shape  of 
Nasas  ^.  That  Island  is  the  kernel  and  cradle  of  Syracusan 
history.  It  is  the  oldest  city  and  the  newest.  It  is  the 
first  settlement  of  Archias  before  Syracuse  became  mighty; 
and  now  that  Syracuse  has  ceased  to  be  mighty,  it  is  all 
that  remains  to  be  the  local  capital  of  a  province  of  the 
kingdom  on  the  mainland.  The  shape  of  the  hill,  while  at 
its  east  end  it  rises  sheer  from  the  sea,  leaves  a  wide  piece  of 
flat  ground  to  the  south  of  its  western  part.  To  this  low 
ground  the  Island  is  an  appendage.  An  island  it  was,  by 
the  general  consent  of  all  witnesses,  at  the  time  of  the 
Corinthian  settlement  ^,  and  an  island  it  has  become  again. 

*  See  Appendix  XVII. 

^  Livj,  XXV.  24;  "  Insula,  quam  ipai  Nason  vocant.**  Thai  is,  the  Latins 
took  down  the  true  native  forms  from  the  lips  of  the  inhabitants,  Natoi, 
Messana,  Corcyra.  This  sometimes  startles  those  who  are  used  onlj  to 
the  high-polite  Attic. 

'  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  tho  notice  in  Thacydides,  vi  3 ;  f  i^of 


THE  ISLAND.  S51 

But  80  many  changes  liave  been  made  at  so  many  times,  chap.  iv. 
the  channel  has  been  so  often  filled  up  with  a  dam  or  yoked 
with  a  bridge^  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  were  the 
original  relations  of  land  and  water  at  the  point  where  the 
mainland  and  the  island  come  nearest  together.  But 
something  projects  from  the  mainland  which  we  are 
tempted  to  call  an  isthmus,  and  which  suggests  that^  in 
some  earlier  state  of  things,  the  island  may  have  been 
a  peninsula^  like  PlSmmyrion^  Thapsos^  and  Xiphonia.  It 
is  certain  that  the  sea  has  advanced^  both  on  the  east  side 
of  the  island  itself  and  on  both  sides  of  the  lower  groimd^ 
towards  the  Oreat  Harbour  and  also  towards  the  open  sea. 
Rows  of  scattered  rocks  which  the  waves  have  eaten  away 
from  the  shore^  signs  of  occupation  even  on  rocks  which 
are  now  covered  by  the  waters,  tell  their  own  tale.  The  The  Little 
Lesser  Harbour  of  Syracuse^  the  harbour  known  as  Lakkios  ^, 
lying  between  the  mainland^  the  isthmus^  and  the  island^ 
seems  to  have  once  had  a  narrower  mouth  than  it  has 
now  ^.  The  island  itself  lies  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
hilL  Far  lower  than  the  hill,  but  higher  than  the  low 
ground  between  them,  the  greater  part  of  the  island  con- 
sists of  a  ridge  sloping  down  to  the  water  on  each  side, 
east  and  west.  As  soon  as  it  is  set  free  from  the  channel, 
isthmus,  mole,  bridge,  which  has  at  any  time  joined  it  to, 
or  parted  it  from,  the  mainland,  it  widens,  and,  before  the 
sea  cut  it  short  to  the  east,  it  was  wider  stiU.  Then 
it  narrows;  in  its  southern  part,  where,  in  fellowship 
with  the  peninsula  of  Pl^mmyrion,  it  watches  over  the 

|y  ^  ruK  oCMfTt  wtpiKXv{ofthnj  4  v<$Aif  4  hrAt  iara^.    Of  the  Tariont  artiftcial 
changes  which  have  taken  place  we  shaU  speak  afterwards. 

>  The  name  AAmkios  comes  from  Diodftros,  ziv.  7.    The  two  harens  are 
weU  marked  by  Ovid,  Met.  t.  407  ; 

**  £t  qua  fiacchiade  bimari  gens  orta  Corintho, 
Inter  inseqaalei  posnemnt  moenia  portos.** 
'  This  seems  plain  from  the  appearances  of  the  rocks.    The  sea  has  clear!  j 
encroached.    See  Topografia,  aS ;  Lapns,  35. 
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mouth  of  the  Qreat  Harbour^  it  becomes  narrow  indeed, 
and  ends  in  a  small  part  trending  to  the  east.  As  the 
only  part  of  Syracuse  which  is  now  covered  with  buildingSi 
buildings  so  often  shining  white  in  the  Sicilian  sunlight^ 
the  Island  holds  a  place  in  the  general  view  quite  beyond 
its  real  size.  On  the  map  we  see  how  small  it  is  as  com- 
pared^ not  only  with  the  hill  as  a  whole^  but  with  some  of 
the  divisions  into  which  the  hiU  was^  in  the  progress  of 
settlement,  parcelled  out.  Of  the  many  cities  which  grew 
to  make  up  the  mighty  whole  of  Syracuse  ^,  the  city  on  the 
Island  was  not  the  greatest.  Yet  it  was  the  head  and 
centre  of  all.  The  Island  is  physically  a  satellite  of  the 
hill ;  yet  the  hill  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Island,  not 
the  Island  the  fortunes  of  the  hill.  The  life  of  the  Island 
was  older  than  the  life  of  the  hill ;  it  has  also  been  the 
more  lasting. 

The  choice  of  the  Island  for  a  settlement,  and  its  relation 
to  the  height  that  rises  above  it,  mark  how  far  the  Greek 
settlers  in  Sicily  had  advanced  beyond  the  earlier  choice  of 
sites,  both  in  Greece  and  elsewhere.  It  was  not  by  chance 
that  the  founder  of  Naxos  had  planted  his  colony  all  but 
in  the  sea,  with  the  waves  round  it  on  every  side  but  one. 
Archias  went  a  step  further ;  he  planted  his  colony  in  the 
sea  itself.  Syracuse,  like  Corinth^  has  two  havens;  yet 
the  site  of  the  colony  is  a  contrast  indeed  to  the  site  of  the 
mother-city.  There  is  nothing  at  S}Tacuse  answering  to 
the  great  stronghold  of  Corinth,  the  height  of  Akrokorin- 
thos.  There  is  nothing  answering  even  to  such  a  lowlier 
akropolis  as  that  of  Athens.  It  is  a  peculiarity  in  the 
topographical   nomenclature  of   Syracuse  that  the   word 

^  Four  in  Cicero,  Yerres,  iv.  53.  Five  in  Strabo,  vi.  a.  Doee  the  phrase 
fii')fa\ow6\i€i  Of  J^vpdxocai  in  Pindar  (Pyth.  ii.  i)  refer  to  the  b^;inning  of 
this  process  under  Geldn,  or  ia  it  simply  "  Syracose  that  great  city  *'  ?  In 
Pyth.  vii.  I  we  have  at  /jityaX.ow6Ki€s  'A^avcu,  which  it  would  be  a  little 
forced  to  apply  to  the  cvyoiitiais  of  Attica,  while  to  the  city  of  Atbeni  it 
would  hardly  apply  till  Hadrian*8  day. 
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akrapolu  and  other  equivalent  names  are  often  applied  to  chap.  iv. 
the  lowest  of  the  main  quarters  of  the  city.  In  a  Oreek 
town  of  the  elder  type  the  highest  part  was  the  strongest 
party  and  commonly  the  oldest  part^  the  part  of  the  city 
which  contained  its  most  ancient  and  honoured  temples. 
At  Syracuse  the  oldest  part  of  the  city^  the  part  ever 
chosen  for  its  chief  stronghold^  was  the  lower  ground  of 
the  Island  itself.  The  Island  was  what  the  hill  was  at 
Athens,  what  the  soaring  mountain  was  at  Corinth.  And 
the  habit  of  thinking  of  the  strongest  part  of  a  town  as  its 
highest  point  was  so  strong  that  at  Syracuse  the  words 
akra  and  airopolis  are  constantly,  however  inappropriately, 
applied  to  the  Island  ^. 

The  city  of  Archias  was  Syracuse,  and  that  name  spread  The  Island 
itself  wider  and  wider  with  every  expansion  of  the  <^^^7  j^oi^S^a, 
which  he  founded.     But  the  Island  itself,  as  an  island,  <^^- 
seems  never  to  be  so  called.     Its  proper  name  in  every 
Greek    mouth   was    Ortygia^  a   name   which    we   might 
represent  in  our  own  tongue  by  Quail-ey  ^.     In  that  name 
lurks  all  that  was   most   revered   in  the    religious   and 
legendary  history  of  the  spot.     The  name  carries  us  back  Sisterliood 
to  the  very  birth-place  of  the  Delian  goddess ;  the  Syra-  ^ 
cusan  Island  was  hailed  as  the  bed  of  Artemis,  the  sister 
of  Delos.     It  was  hailed  too  as  the  worshipful  breathing-  Legend  of 
place    of  Alpheios*;    and    the  legend  of   Alpheios  andnn^Are- 
Arethousa  in  the  Island  of  Syracuse  has  become  hardly  *^®""»- 
less   famous  in   Sicilian  mythology  than  the  legend  of 

^  See  among  other  places,  Dioddros,  ziv.  7  ;  Plutarch,  Dion,  38,  29,  30. 

'  The  varioas  places  called  'Oprvyia  in  different  parts  are  oolltH^ted  by 
Holm  (Topografia,  145;  Lupus,  61).  It  is  only  the  Delian  Orty^ia  that 
oonoems  us  in  Sicily. 

'  Pindar,  Nem.  i.  i ; 

Afiwy€Vfia  at/jwor  *AX^o8 

i4ftMio¥  'Aprifulht, 
AdXov  JKoatTK^^tK. 

VOL.   I.  A  a 
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CHAP.  IV.  Aiddneos  and  PersephonS  by  the  Lake  Pergosa^    The 

ingenious  comparer  of  legends  might  role  that  the  two 

tales  were  in  their  origin  the  same,  and  the  two  nn- 

Oompwi-    donbtedly  spring  from  the  same  source.     Like,  all  Sicilian 

th^i^d  ^^>  ^^  ^^  ^^>^  Sicilian  beUefs,  they  both  tell  of  the 

of  Hemi*.   powers  beneath  the  earth ;  only  in  the  Syracnsan  l^^d 

the  waters  that  are  beneath  the  earth  supplant  alike  the 

fire  and  the  nether  darkness.     The  two  taken  together 

show  us  two  sides  of  Sicilian  belief.     In  the  legend  of 

Henna  the  maiden  is  carried  away  from  the  central  spot 

of  Old-Sicilian  ground,  the  very  hearth  of  all  Sikel  life. 

In  the  legend  of  Sjrracuse  she  makes  her  way  from  old 

Hellas  to  the  most  famous   spot  in  the  history  of  the 

Sikeliot.     That  is,  the  legend   of  Persephone  is  a  piece 

of  local  Sikel  belief  decked  out  by  Oreek  imagination; 

Foantoin    the  legend  of  Arethousa  was  wrought  on  Sicilian  soil  and 

of  A.rMi- 

thonaa.  adapted  to  a  Sicilian  spot,  but  it  was  wrought,  as  a  tale,  out 
of  i)urely  Hellenic  elements.  The  legend  has  gathered  round 
the  most  marked  natural  feature  of  the  Syracnsan  island, 
the  greatest  of  not  a  few  springs  that  bubble  up  to  its 
surface.  The  sweet  fountain  so  near  the  sea,  needed  in 
Cicero^s  day  a  wall  to  shelter  it  against  the  waters  of  the 
Great  Harbour  ^,  and  in  the  days  of  William  the  Good  the 
shock  of  an  earthquake — the  stroke  of  Poseiddn  it  would 
have  been  called  in  earlier  days — broke  down  the  barrier, 

*  Arethousa  supplies  a  periphrase  for  Syracuse  in  the  oracle  in 
Athenaiofi,  vii.  8; 

tnvov  BtaffaKixij^f  Aaic(S<u/JU)viijv  re  fwaiKO, 
dyipas  8*  of  wlvovacy  ij^p  icaXfjs  *Ap€$ohafj», 

*  Cicero,  Verres,  iv.  53  ;  "  In  hac  insula  eztrema  est  fons  aque  dolcis,  cai 
nomen  Arethusa  est,  incredibili  magnitudine,  plenissimus  pisoium,  qui 
fluctu  totus  operiretur,  nisi  munitione  ac  mole  lapidum  a  mari  disjunctiis 
esset."  According  to  Diod6ros,  v.  3,  the  fish  were  holy  and  might  not  be 
eaten  ;  Itpol  5vt€s  xai  &Bucroi  AvOpwvois, 

It  is  a  relief  when  Holm  (Topografia,  160 ;  Lupus,  77)  allows  us  to  believe 
that  Arethousa  really  is  a  fountain,  and  not,  as  Schubring  (Bewaasenmg, 
pp.  607,  633-633  b)  will  have  it,  a  mere  watercourse. 
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and  the  salt  navcB  made  their  way  among  the  pure  waters  ^    cbap.  iv.  i 

Hard  by  the- shore,  another  fresh  spring  is  eaid  to  bubble  I 

np  amid  the  waters  o£  the  harbour  itself*.     To  tlie  Greek  I 

mind  the  peameBS  of  the  two  eug-gected  a  legend;  some  1 

mythical  relation  must  be  found  to  bring  them  together,  | 

and  the  well-known  story  arose.  I 

As  the  tale  is  commonly  told,  Arethouga,  one  of  the  Alpheio*  J 
attendant  nymphs  of  Arttmis,  fleca  from  the  pursuit  of  umum.  '  I 

the  river-gtxl  Alpheioe  in  Pcloponnesos.     Changed  by  her  I 

mistress  into  a  watery  shape,  she  flows  under  or  through  I 

the  waves  of  the  Ionian  sea,  and  comes  to  the  upper  world  I 

again  in   the   Sicilian   Ortygia*.     Alpheios    follows;    in  I 

proof  of  the  legend  it  was  gravely  said  that  cups  and  other  I 

objects  thrown  into  the  waters  of  the  Pcloponnesian  stream  I 

had  been  known  to  come  again  to  light  in  the  Syraeusan  I 
fountain*.  Science  came  to  the  help  of  the  story;  in  aScieniifiol 
land  of  kal4xbothm,  where  it  was  not  uncommon  for  streams  \y^^_       I 

to  bide  themselves  in  the  earth  and  to  show  themselveii  I 

again,  often  at  a  considerable  distance,  it  was  argued  with  I 

all  the  philosophy  of  the  time  that  a  river  might  in  this  sort  | 

make  its  way  by  an  underground  course  from  Elis  to  Sicily  *,  1 

'  To  thin  Hugo  F»lcftn<lufl  alludes  (ftp.  Miir.itori,  Scriptt.  vii.  355);  "V«  I 

til^  fons  celebrifl  et  prfficlari  nominifl  ArethoHik,  cjuie  od  hADc  deviilutA  cn  I 

miiemm  nt  qunr  pottarain  Bolebfts  cnnnioK  mudulkii,  uunc  Ttieutoniaoriim  I 

ebiietkMm  mhigea  nt  eonuD  serviiu  fteiliuU.     I'leone  ttoluni  iiktale  fugiena  I 

st  inuneDas  nmrii  spntin  loDgls  tnx^lilina  Eubtcr  lAl>[-n<i  in  civitnte  Sjra-  J 

cuwna  oBpuC  itUullia,  pniximnque  iiiari  influi^iu  AlphiBum,  quem  ante  fuge-  I 

na,  ia  mftjori  portu  ee  tibi  iDimiMienteiii  offeodii  ?  "  I 

'  See  Topogisfia,  i6i  i  Lnpua,  77,  259.  I 

'  Hulm  hu  coUeoted  kll  tlese  atones  in  tlie  KCtiDn  which   begins  in  I 

Tupo^ifift,  1.^3  ;  Lupii9,  6g.  I 

'  Str»lm  (ri.  I.  4)  telli  the  atnry,  Bnd  ulda,  T(«>tij(iioCiTai  St   rfxoima  I 

Tiai.     wiJ  7«ip  ipia^rjv  nta  ixntirouiiar  tls  ri^t*  voto/j^  lyi^naav  ir  'OKv/iiruf,  I 

Sfvfw   iiiriyB^i''''   tit    Tfjr   xp^v^f    ml   8oAova$ai    iai    tSiv    tv   'OXviisi^  I 

BoiiOuviiv.     Tlie  atory  ciune  from  Ibykoa.     See  the  fragment  in  BtT.!,k.  iji.  I 

i44,tn>inthe8chMiMt«uTheiikriU>B.    Cf.  Seneca,  Qnxat.  Nat.  liL  iG.    Ilia  I 

lB-i»  fnay  to  imdrr-t.-ind  the  cerimony  defcribcU  by  PtLuwoiaa  {Tii,  14.  3)  »t  I 

AigioD  ;  ^a/iBiyoiTtt  mpi  7-171  $<ov  [Samtfiat]  wi/itiara  tmxiipia,  iipiaan'  Ii  I 

SiJiairaaf,  nijiiiut  H  rp  in  TvpttKovaatt  'Kpf9miiiji  t^air  o^rra,  I 

*  Btrabo,  kflcr  the  paacajft!  quoted  above,  goei  on  into  along  diaserta'.ioD.  I 

^^r                                                   A  a  2  J 
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CHAP.  IV.  No  higher  tribute  can  be  paid  to  the  impress  which 
the  l^end  had  made  upon  men's  minds  "than  that  it 
should  in  this  way  have  become  the  subject  of  scientific 

EarUer  apologj.  And  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  legend  was  in 
truth  suggested  by  the  physical  phenomena  of  the  country ; 
a  fancy  as  ingenious  as  that  of  the  Oreek  might  have 

Arethoosa  adorned  the  katabothron  of  the  Trebenitza  or  that  of  the 

a  form  of 

Artemis.  Axe  with  a  tale  equally  graceful.  But  Arethousa  the 
nymph  is  but,  so  to  speak^  a  fragment  of  her  divine 
mistress.  The  tale  of  her  rough  wooing  by  the  river-god 
is  but  a  softening  down  of  earlier  forms  of  the  tale  in 
which  the  Delian  goddess  herself  is  the  object  of  the 
presumptuous  love^  perhaps  of  the  river-god  Alpheios^ 
perhaps  of  a  mere  mortal  hunter  of  his  name^.  A  mis- 
understood epithet^  the  name  of  Artemis  Alpheiaia,  the 
giver  of  wealth  or  abundance^  most  likely  suggested  the 
thought  of  Alpheios ;  the  dignity  of  the  goddess  was  saved 
by  putting  the  nymph  in  her  place. 

Settlement      The  first  form  of  the  legend  thus  grew  up  in  old  Greece. 

at  Syra^  ^*  P^*  ^^  ^®^  features  when  the  Greek  settlers  brought 

cuse.  their  Artemis  with  them  into  Sicily.    Wc  get  a  glimpse  of 

the  powers  that  were  there  before  her.  The  nymphs  or 
goddesses  of  the  Syracusan  island  yielded  its  possession  to 
their  more  powerful  Hellenic  sister.     At  her  bidding,  one 

Tlie  devont  PauMnias  (t.  7.  3)  believefli  on  the  strength  of  the  oracle  given  to 

MyskelloB  (see  above,  p.  338),  which  otherwise  he  might  not  have  preserved 

for  us.     Ovid,  who  makes  Alpheioe  and  Arethousa  tell  their  own  itoiy  in 

Met.  V.  487  et  seqq.,  gets  half  scientific  in  Pont.  ii.  lo.  27. 

^  In  Pausanias,  v.  7.  2,  Alpheios  is  dn)/>  BtiptvHjt  who  is  changed  into  a 

river.     He  is  the  lover  of  Arethousa.     In  vi.  22.  9  Alpheios,  seemingly  the 

river-god,  is  the  lover  of  Artemis  herself.  So  in  the  fragment  of  Telesilla  in 

Bex^k,  iii.  380 ; 

SZ*  "AprtfUif  Sf  ic6paif 

<f>fvyoioa  TW  *A\^6v. 

The  story  clearly  arose  to  account  for  the  epithet  'AA^cioia  given  to  the 

goddess.     It  appears  in  another  form  *A\0ctov/a  in  Strabo,  viii.  3. 1 2,  where 

he  breaks  forth  into  the  curious  remnrk,  fitaril  d*  iariv  ^  7Q  [Elis]  wwra 

*ApT€fuaiaty  re  kcU  *A<f>po^aioay  koI  Svfupdiaiv  iv  dkartctp  dr$4Mr,  in  t6  voAt^ 

Sid  T^v  titvUpiay, 


AEETHOUSA    AND    ARTEMIS. 

yeraoQ  said,  they  threw  up  from  the  earth  the  cold  foun- 
tain of  Arethouea,  as  other  nymphs,  at  the  bidding  of 
Athene,  threw  up  the  warm  baths  of  Himera  to  refresh 
the  wearied  Herakles'.  This  version  knows  nothing  of 
Alpheios,  nothing  of  the  maiden  Arethousa;  it  is  most 
likely  the  earliest  local  form.  A  more  romantic  fancy 
griidually  worked  the  legend  into  the  sliape  in  which 
we  are  familiar  with  it.  In  Syraeusan  history,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  legend  and  poetry,  the  value  of  the 
whole  tale  ajid  of  the  name  lies  in  the  witness  which 
it  bears  to  the  early  worship  of  Artemis  on  the  spot. 
The  name  of  Ortygia  is  not  confined  to  the  Deliau  and  the  H«Ution  t<> 
Syraeusan  island;  but  it  is  the  Dehan  and  the  Syraeusan 
Ortygia  which  are  emphatically  sisters.  The  name  is  simply 
transferred  from  Delos  to  Sicily.    Some  landing  of  the  tired  i 

quails  on  their  flight  from  Africa  may  have  suggested  the  I 

transfer;  but  any  further  research  into  the  name  and  its  1 

origin  is  the  affair  of  Delian  and  not  of  Syraeusan  anti-  I 

qoaries.      That   Ortygia   was,   as    the    alleged   oraele   to  I 

Arcbias  implies,   a   name   of  the    island   older   than  the  I 

•  Coriathian  settlement  canuot  be  believed  for  a  moment  -.  I 

The  only  inference  to  be  drawn  from  its  appearance  there  I 

is  the  late  date  of  the  alleged  orat-Ie,  I 

Ortygia  then,  the  name  of  the  Island,  is  a  Greek  name  I 

given  to  it  by  its  Greek  settlors,  in  honour  of  the  goddess  I 

of  D^loB.  Syracute,  in  its  various  forms  and  spellings,  Name  of  I 
always  the  name  of  the  city,  never  the  name  of  the  Island,  ^"""^^ 
is  far  less  easy  Ui   explain.     In  its  oldest   use,  it  takes,  I 

like  so    many  other  Greek  cities,    the  plural  form  ^,     As  I 

'  Diod.  V.  3.     He  ipeakn  of  Himera,  and   lulde  ;  r^f  S"Apitiur  r^r  Ir  I 

Tail  XifHUDinraK  r^aw  kaB''*  ropi  ray  Bitiiy,  r^'  d"'  Ji'it^jt  'OpTvyiar  vii  I 

Ti  ray  XD"!''"''  "■'  Twr  irBpimiy  ipo/iaoBiiaar.      S/ialan  Si  mJ  nrd  tV  I 

r^aoy  raunjr,  •tviiVoi  lis  NiifH^E  ravrai,  xapi'fo/iJrai  rp  'AfrriiuSi,  itiyiaTi]y  I 

n/y^  '^''  ii'f'iiA(aiiii''iy  'Afiifavaar,  I 

'  Ste  above,  p.  33S.  I 

'  Holm  (G.  S.  386)  coUmM  the  vnrioas  iIiapM  of  (be  nMne,  and  e'< »  I 

tbr»e  nngulari,  Xiifdwoviraa,  SvpoMovaa,  Jiif&*o<ra,    He  doe*  noi  glTe  t»-  I 
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CHAP.  IV.   for  its  spellings  the  vowels  naturally  vary  according  to 
its  forms ;    date  and  dialect,  but  it  is  certain  that  for  a  long  time, 
Syracuse^  like  its  metropolis^  kept  that  Semitic  consonant 
its  mean-    which  the  later  Greek  tongue  dropped  ^.    As  for  the  mean- 
^^'  ing  of  the  name,  it  has  often  been  held  that  it  came  from 

the  neighbouring  marsh  of  Syrakd ;  but  if  we  accept  this 
derivation^  we  shall  simply  have  to  explain  the  name  of  the 
marshy  instead  of  the  name  of  the  city  ^.  The  name  Syracuse 
has  no  obvious  Greek  meaning;  we  may  assume  it  to  be 
a  name  older  than  the  Greek  settlement^  a  name  answering 
to  Chicago^  not  a  name  answering  to  Boston.  Only  the 
question  here  comes  up^  In  what  language  are  we  to  look 
for  the  meaning  of  the  name  ?  Our  slight  stock  of  Sikel 
words  does  not  help  us;  we  have  no  Latin  word  so  clearly 
akin  to  the  name  of  Syracuse  as  ffelu  and  gelidu9  are  to  the 
name  of  Gela.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  a  name 
bestowed  by  Phcenician  settlers^  in  whose  tongue  the  word 
might  easily  mean  eastern,  and  it  may  be  that^  like  the 
Ostmen  in  Ireland^  they  so  spoke  of  themselves  in  their 
own  tongue.  If  so,  the  name  of  Syracuse  may  haply  be  akin 
to  the  name  of  its  Saracen  masters  in  far  distant  times  ^. 

ferences,  and  in  bis  later  work  (Top.  148 ;  Lupos,  65)  he  speaks  of  the 
singular  form  as  Byzantine.  It  is  certainly  nsed  by  Constantine  Porphy- 
rogenitus,  De  Them.  ii.  (iii.  59,  ed.  Bonn).  But  Holm  also  refers  to  the 
place  where  Strabo  (viii.  5.  3)  discusses  abbreviated  forms,  and  quotes  £pi- 
charmos  as  using  Zvpaidt  for  tvpaKo^iijas.  So  the  Etymologioon  Magnum  (see 
Lorens,  Epicharmos,  287),  who  quotes  the  phrase  tos  ickuvSs  Xupamm^  as 
dvo/3oAp  l/r  Tov  Zvpeuro^oas.  But,  as  Holm  truly  says,  Svpojrovs  is  the  geni- 
tive  of  Ivpaxii,  which  carries  us  back  to  th'^  SN^amp. 

^  The  coins  have  Z VRAQOSION,  at  least  down  to  Geldn's  day ;  but  there 
are  hardly  any  from  right  to  left. 

'  This  is  at  least  suggested  by  Stephen  of  Bysantium  in  the  article 
IvpoMovaax^  icnL  Xi^anri  ij  ra  icdk^iTai  Zvpoxor.  In  the  article  *hicp6rfawm 
he  makes  Syracuse  called  from  a  river,  Skymnos  (a8i)  tu^ys  more  dis- 
tinctly ; 

dird  r^f  SfAvpov  Xlftytft  Kafiovcas  roityo/M 

reb  tvv  Zv/xuroucraf  wap*  a^roii  Xeyo/Uyas. 
'  Lupus,  Die  Stadt  Syrakus  im  Alterthum,  p.  I.    The  word  meant 
must  be  Sharkiim,  one  of  the  endless  derivations  given  for  the  nam* 
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More  important  than  the  origin  of  the  name  is  the  gbap.  iv. 
earliest  use  of  it.     What  and  where  was  the  oldest  Syra-  Spread  of 
euse?    In  its  historical  use  the  name  accompanies  the 
city  in  its  growth  and  its  decline.     In  the  eu-Iiest  times  to 
which  we  can  look  back^  it  was  the  name  of  a  city  con- 
fined to  the  Island,  and  it  is  so  now  again.     In  inter- 
mediate  times  the  name  has  spread  with  the  city  over  the 
whole  space  of  Achradina  and  Epipolai     Yet  it  is  the  Theory  of 
belief  of  a  modem  scholar  to  whom  Sicilian  history  owes  oity,  Orty- 
much  ^  that  the  original  Syracuse,  strictly  so  called,  the  ^  *^** 
first  abode  of  Greek  settlers  that  bore  the  name,  arose,  not 
on  the  island  of  Ortygia  but  on  the  mainland  of  Sicily, 
and  not  on  any  part  of  the  ground  which  was  at  any  time 
covered  by  the  Syracuse  of  recorded  history.    According  to 
this  doctrine,  the  name,  as  the  name  of  an  abode  of  Greeks, 
is  as  old  as  the  first  Corinthian  settlement,  but  it  was  not  at 
first  borne  by  the  city  on  Ortyg^.     Two  points,  we  are  told, 
were  occupied,  one  on  the  island,  the  other  on  the  main- 
land, and  it  is  to  the  point  on  the  mainland  that  the  name 
Syracuse  strictly  belongs.     This  tradition  is  said  to  have 
taken  a  legendary  shape  in  the  story  of  the  two  Sicilian- 
bom  daughters  of  Archias,  Ortygia  and  Syrakousa  ^.     The 
plural  form  of  the  city  is  held  to  point  to  the  union  of  two 
originally  distinct  posts.     Yet  the  plural  form  is  found 
in  the  case  of  other  cities  where  there  is  no  such  special 

I 

reason,  and  the  name  of  Syracuse  does  not  invariably  take 
the  plural  form.  The  legendary  pedigree  proves  still  less ; 
Ortyg^  daughter  of  Archias  is  a  very  clumsy  invention. 

Saracen,  See  BeinAud,  Invasion  des  Sarrszini  en  France,  331 ;  Amari, 
Musnlmani  in  Sidlia,  i.  76. 

'  ThiB  theory  is  put  forward  by  Holm,  G.  S.  125,  388,  less  positively  in 
his  later  work,  Topografia,  150;  Lapos,  66. 

'  These  daughters  come,  in  strange  company,  just  at  the  end  of  the 
story  of  Archias  in  Plutarch,  Am.  Narr.  a ;  ^vpoMOvcas  ixria*,  mar^p  tk 
'f€r6fifwos  kvToSOa  Bvyaripcjv  ivftr,  *OpTvyias  tc  «a2  ^vpaKov<r<njs,  inr^  rov 
Ti^Xi^ov  SoXo^orcrToi.    See  above,  p.  344. 
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CHAP.  lY.  Yet  the  theory  is  not  to  be  altogether  cast  aside.  It  is 
certain  that  Syracuse  held  from  the  banning  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  Peraia  which  island  cities  com- 
monly held  on  the  neighboming  coast.  Where  the  island 
and  the  city  were  the  same  things  the  whole  territory  of 

PolidmA.  the  commonwealth  was  Peraia.  It  is  not  wonderful  then 
that  Syracuse  possessed  from  very  early  times  an  inhabited 
and  defended  outpost  at  some  distance  from  the  Island^  and 
quite  distinct  from  the  successive  enlargements  of  the  city 
on  the  hill. 

The  site  of  which  we  have  to  speak  can  hardly  be  described 
without  using  words  which  seem  too  great  for  the  real  scale 
of  things.  On  the  western  side  of  the  Great  Harbour,  the 
point  of  Daskdn^  which  parts  the  harbour  into  two  bays^ 
forms  the  end  of  what  we  may  call  a  peninsula^  standing 
in  advance  of  the  higher  ground  to  the  south.  It  is 
parted  by  a  kind  of  inlet  of  the  marshy  land  to  the  north — 
now  partly  occupied  as  salt-pits — from  a  small  table-land 
further  inland^  which  also  forms  an  advanced  part  of  the 
general  mass  of  the  higher  ground.  To  one  coming  from 
the  north  this  table-land  rises  like  a  steep  but  not  lofty 
wall  above  the  marshy  ground  on  two  sides  of  it.  Its 
northern  face,  where  it  looks  down  on  the  wide  marsh  of 
Lysimeleia  and  the  main  stream  of  Anapos,  is  broken  by 
more  than  one  small  combe  or  gully,  and  to  the  west  it 
ends   in  a  projecting  horn,   matching  the   peninsula  of 

KjMUL  Daskon  on  the  other  side.  To  the  west  it  looks  on  the 
famous  stream  and  fount  of  Kyana,  the  tributary  which 
joins  Anapos  from  the  south-west,  as  it  winds  its  way 
through  the  marsh  of  Syrako.  It  once  too  looked  down  on 
the  temple  of  Kyana  on  the  slightly  rising  g^imd  beyond 
their  stream  ^.  This  table-land  was  occupied  by  an  out- 
post of  the  S}Tacusan  commonwealth,  known  as  PolicAna, 

*  That  temple  was  lately  dug  out  and  covered  up  again.  See  CSavaUari, 
La  Sicilia  ArtUtica  ed  Archeologica,  April,  1888,  p.  26. 


Teton  or  small  eity.     On  several  pointB  of  the  hill  chap.  iv. 
there  are  signs  of  buildings,  and  on  a  central  and  almost  The  Olym. 
peniDKuhu*  point,  sheltered  by  the  projecting  horn  to  the  P'^'""" 
west,  stood  the  renowned  temple  of  Olj-mpian  Zeus,  one  of 
the  oldest  temples  of  Syracuse,  marked  by  the  two  shat- 
tered columns  which  still  remain.     The  modern  road  keeps 
nearer  to  the  water,  and  mounts  the  table-land  some  way 
to  the  east  of  the  columns.     The  new-made  railway  runs 
to  the  west  of  all,  between  the  high  ground  and  the  stream 
of  Kyana.     But  the  ancient  road,  the  famous  road  from  The  Helo- 
Syracuse   to   Heloron,  which   is   shown  by  marks   of  an     "° 
ancient  bridge '  to  have  crossed  the  Anapos  at  a  higher 
point   than   the  present  one,  passed  over  the  hill   almost  - 
immediately  to  the  east  of  the  columns.     The  hollow  way 
is  cnt  deep  in  the  rock,  with  remains  of  tombs  in  the  native 
wall,  as  other  tombs  are  found  in  the  hilKside,  pointing  to 
occupation  earlier  than  the  Corinthian  settlement.     That 
Polichna  was  occupied  early,  and  was  not  a  mere  offshoot 
from  the  enlarged  Syracuse  of  later  times,  is  proved  by  the 
presence  of  the  temple^.    The  outpost  must  have  had  some  Wm  P<i- 
niune  from  the  beginning ;  the  name  of  Polichna  could  snt  Sure 
hardly   have  been  given   to  it  till  the  present  Syracuse*"""*' 
had  altogether  outstripped  it.     But  it  may  be  that,  under 
some  other  name,  this  Polichna,  overlooking  the  mareh  of 
Syrakd,   really  was  the  first  Syraioma,  twin  settlement 

■  TLia  »  the  BncceMor  of  the  briilgj  destroyed  in  ThucjrdideB,  vi.  66, 
bat  bailt  up  agiun  before  c.  lol.  The  frngment  leEl  cannot  be  earlier  ttau 
BomaQ  times. 

■  See  on  the  OlympteioD,  Tnp.  14,  166,^79;  Liipiu,  14,  S4,  384.  It  is 
tdcsrly  older  tbftn  the  coming  oF  Hipimkratdta  in  Uerod.  vii.  154,  Bnil  the 
tngaumt  of  Diod6io»'  tenth  book  (p,  80,  Dindorf),  of  which  1  shall  huva 
to  apesk  Bgun.  Bat  it  i>  fmlher  u^ued  tLat  the  temple  ww  the  place 
where  the  regiiter  of  the  Hyntcueau  cituena  was  kept,  nod  that  ■  temple 
Jtogetber  spurt  from  the  city  would  not  be  used  for  such  k  purpoM. 
Tbie  rect«  wholly  on  k  pusnge  in  Plutarch  (Nik.  14),  which  I  absU 
examine  in  Ite  proper  plocf,  but  wliioh  do*8  not  eaem  to  me  to  prove 
kn^thing  of  the  kind. 


I 
I 
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CHAP.  IV.  with  Ortjgia  on  the  Island.  It  may  have  sunk  to  the 
estate  of  a  Polichna  as  the  city^  or  rather  the  cities,  on 
the  hill^  grew  and  multiplied.  The  theory  is  ingenious 
and  not  unlikely;  but  it  would  be  dangerous  to  pronounce 
with  certainty  on  such  a  point. 

Archias  then  occupied  the  Island.     He  occupied  also  at 
least  an  outpost^  perhaps  something  more,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Great  Harbour.     At  the  condition  of  the  hill 
Archias      we  are  left  to  guess.     We  are  told  expressly  that  Archias 
SLklll''''*  <iK>ve  the  Sikels  out  of  the  Island  ^     This  is  what  we 
should  have  taken  for  granted.     The  colony  was  planted 
in  a  Sikel  land^  where  the  Sikan  could  have  been  remem- 
bered only  as  a  race  that  had  withdrawn  to  more  western 
dwellingpi.     Sikel  inhabitants  still  lived  on  in  the  territory 
which  had  become  Sjrracusan^  in  the  character  of  subjects 
tilling  for  foreign  masters  the  lands  which  had  once  been 
their  own  ^.  And  their  works  still  abide^  though  it  might 
be  dangerous  to  pronounce  of  any  prae-Hellenic  remains 
Sikel  that  they  may  not  be  prse-Sikel  as  well.     The  tombs  cut 

in  the  rock  which  in  so  many  places  in  Sicily  mark  the 
presence  of  the  earlier  races^  abound  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Syracuse,  and  even  within  its  later  walls.  Among  the 
most  striking  are  those  on  the  rocky  and  now  desolate 
promontory  of  Plemmyrion,  though  some  have  been  swept 
away  by  those  encroachments  of  the  sea  which  have  so 
largely  changed  the  shape  of  the  coast.  Some  we  have 
already  seen  in  the  hill-side  of  the  Olympieion.  The  road 
that  leads  under  the  southern  side  of  Epipolai,  looking 
immediately  down  on  the  great  swamp,  cuts  through  a 
notable  group  of  them.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  hill 
are  two  more  such  groups^  a  long  street  of  tombs  just 

»  Thuc  vi.  5. 

'  On  the  Kyllyrioi,  see  Appendix  XXIII.    Of  other  subject  Sikeis  we 
have  several  notices  in  Thnoydides,  as  vi.  45,  46. 
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above  the  &moa8  theatre,  and  a  vast  shattered  nekropolis  ohap.  iy. 
close  by  the  modem  road  from  Syracuse  to  Catania  \  Of 
some  the  Greek  has  taken  possession  and  has  enriched 
them  with  architectural  details  in  his  own  style,  a  form  of 
plunder  which  has  been  undergone  by  many  an  early 
Christian  sarcophagus  and  many  a  mediaeval  brass  ^.  In 
short  the  Sikel  shows  himself  abundantly;  and^  if  he  did 
not  show  himself j  he  might  be  taken  for  granted.  There 
is  a  harder  question  which  meets  us  at  every  tum^  the 
question  of  the  presence  of  the  Phoenician. 

Without  venturing  into  theories  which  can  be  neither  Queation  of 
proved  nor  disproved,   without  ruling  that  the   name  of     "J^^on 
Syracu^  is  of  Ph<Bnician  origin  and  without  denying  that       "^     ' 
it  may  be,  we  cannot  forget  that  the  island  of  Ortygia^ 
the  promontory  of  PlSmmyrion,  the  low  peninsula  of  Thap- 
sos^  are  all  of  them  the  kind  of  spots  which  Thucydides 
s]>eaks  of  the  Phoenicians  as  occupying^  and  from  which  he 
tells  us  that  they  withdrew  before  the  Greeks  *.    A  Phoeni-  A  factoiy 
cian  factory  on  Ortygia  is  exactly  what  he  has  taught  us 
to  look  for.     But  a  mere  factory  is  in  no  way  inconsistent 
with  a  Sikel  occupation  and  dominion  of  the  land.     Mer- 
chants who  sought  only  to  trade  and  not  to  rule  might 
well  be  welcomed  by  those  before  whose  eyes  they  spread 
their  tempting  wares.     We  may  conceive  the  Sikel  hold- 
ing his  chief  post  on  the  hill^  and  yet  believe  that  men 
from  Tyre  and  Sidon  dwelled  and  bought  and  sold^  under 
Sikel  protection  or  dominion^  in  the  island  of  Ortygia  or 
on  the  peninsula  of  Plemmyrion.     The  Greek  came;  he 
subdued  the  Sikel ;  from  the  island  which  he  chose  as  his 
chief  dwelling-place  he  drove  him  out ;  but  he  may  well 

'  See  Top.  147,  33a  ;  Lupu8,^63,  312  et  seqq. 

'  One  of  these  appears  on  ihe  outside  of  LupaB*s  Bearbeitang,  One  ia 
wildly  called  the  tomb  of  Timoledn,  another,  yet  more  wildly,  of  Arclii- 
mddde,  quite  foigetting  Cioero*B  description. 

'  Thuc.  tL  a.    See  above,  p.  14a. 
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CHAP.  IV.  haye  allowed  a  factory  of  peaceful  Phoenician  mercbants  to 
go  on  under  Greek  dominion  as  they  had  hitherto  gone  on 
PMaUe      under  Sikel  dominion.     Such  an  arrangement  seems  likely 
SSwMn^    under  the  circumstances  of  the  case^  and  it  may  draw  some 
PhJm?*''^  slight  corroboration  from  some  &.cts  in  later  history  which 
daiii.         assuredly  would  not  of  themselves  prove  it.     It  is  clear 
Mfttioni    that^  notwithstanding  the  many  wars  between  Syracuse 
i^nd^lr-^  fti^d  Carthage^  there  was  much  peaceful  intercourse  between 
^^^^9^'        the  two  cities^  and  we  find  cases  in  which  citizens  of  the 
two  are  brought  together  on  terms  which  were  hardly 
usual  between  Greeks  and  barbarians.    We  not  only^  long 
after  this  time^  find  Carthaginian  merchants  living  in  large 
numbers  at  Syracuse  ^,  but  much  later  again  we  find  men 
of  such  mingled  birth  and  breeding  that  it  is  hard  to  say 
whether  we  are  to  speak  of  them  as  Syraeusans  or  as  Cartha- 
ginians '.    How  these  relations  arose^  whether  from  treaties 
or  from  the  silent  working  of  commercial  ties  at  a  time 
when  Carthage  had  begun  to  play  her  part  in  the  afihirs 
of  Sicily,  or  whether  they  were  traditions  handed  down  from 
earlier  Phoenician  times^  it  might  be  hard  to  say.     But  we 
must  remember  that^  if  we  admit  the  possibility  of  such  an 
abiding  Phoenician  element  in  Greek  Syracuse,  it  in  no  way 
interferes  with  the  thoroughly  Greek  character  of  the  settle- 
ment.    The  Phoenician  could  have  dwelled  there  only  as  a 
stranger ;  he  could  have  had  no  part  or  lot  in  the  Syracusan 
commonwealth ;  and  his  blood  is  likely  to  have  mingled 
with  the  blood  of  Corinth  far  less  freely  than  the  blood 
of  the  Sikel. 

Legend  of  Another  question  of  Phoenician  influence  at  Syracuse 
arises  out  of  one  of  the  choicest  of  the  local  legends. 
The  name  of  Kyana  figures  in  various  shapes  in  Syracusan 
fancy.     She  appears  as  a  huntress  nymph,  first  among  her 

*  Diod.  xiv.  46. 

'  Livy,  xxiv.  6 ;  and  long  before,  Herod,  yii.  166. 
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She  appears  also,  by  an  obvtoufi  metaphor,  as  the   ' 
lawful  wife  of  the    river    Anapos.      The   matron    uymph 
rebukes  Aidoneus  for  ca,tTying  off  Pt;rsephone ;  she  tella  her 
own  story,  with  what  decoriun  tlie   river-god  had   wooed 
and  won  ber^.     The  scene  is  naturally  laid  in  the   lowThefoo] 
ground  by  the  Great  Harbour ' ;  there  Aidoneus  eleaves  hie  Kv»n». 
way  down  to  his  netber  kingdom,  and  Kyana  herself  is 
changed  into  a  fountain  *.     There  she  still  abides,  sendtug 
forth  from  her  depth  a  tributary  to  her  husband's  waters, 
that  stream  of  Kyana  where  the  paper-plant   of  Egypt, 
lost  in  its  own  Nile,  still  flourishes.     All  this  surely  is 
Greek  enough ;    the  only  tribute  from  barbarian  lands  is  The 
the  paper-plant  itself,  the  gift  most  likely  of  Macedonian  P'l'J''''"- 
Ptolemies'.     Presently  a  more  dangerous  figure  steps  in.  Preneaceol 
Herakles,  in  bis  wanderings,  reaches  the  spot  and  hears  the 
tale.     He  sacrifices  to  Dcmeter  and  the  Kore.     To  Kyana 
herself  he  devotes  the  goodliest  bull  in  his  herd,  and  leaves 
his  command  to  the  men  of  the  plaee — Sikans,  not  Sikels, 
in  those  early  days — to  keep  up  a  yearly  feast  to  Kyana 

'  CUadiaD.  Do  lUpt,  Pro*,  ii.  Si.    See  Appendii  XI. 
'  Orid,  Met-T.  414; 

....'■  Nsc  Innsins  iliitu,  innuit ; 
Non  pqlM  InvitK  Ceraris  genar  eaae.     RogmncU, 
Kon  mpiandk  fait ;    quod  ri  componere  roagriU 
P>r*k  milii  Fu  eat;    at  me  dileiit  Anapia. 
Elorata  tamon,  neo,  ut  htpc,  BxlerriW  nupii. 
Dixit,  et  in  partem  divenai  bnicliia  teudetu, 
Obstitit." 
Cf.  FMti,  IT.  468 ;  Pont,  ii.  10. 16. 
^^^  Tba  topognphy  la  marked  in  Met.  t.  409 ; 
^^^w         "  Est  medium  Cjanei  et  Piates  Aretbanie, 
^^^B  Qnod  coit  anguitia  inaluaum  caniibaa  lequor. 

^^^  Hie  fiiit  a  cujua  atagnam  cjuoqiie  nomine  dictum  eat. 

Inter  Siceiidm  Cyano  celeberrima  nymjiiuu. 
Gurgite  qua)  medio  summa  tenm  eialitit  alvo." 
*  Met.  V.  410  et  Beqq.     (.laudian,  iii.  190,  146,  is  leas  clear. 
'  Tliare  ii  every  reason  to  believe  tliat  itt  presence  in  Sicily  ia  dne  t» 
the  rrienddiip  between  the  Ptolemies  and  khe  second  HierOn.     Otherwise 
we  might  think  that  some  Btra;  Sikel  had  brought  it  back  from  the  great 


SgJptitB 
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CHAP.  iv.  with  all  worship  ^.  Herakles,  we  are  told,  most  be  Melkart; 
no  Hellenic  fancy  could^  in  any  tale,  have  brought  in  a 
Legend  of  bull  without  Bome  barbarian  help  \  And  the  case  is  held  to 
Kyanippofl.  ^^  strengthened  when  something  like  a  human  sacrifice 
can  be  connected  with  the  name  of  Eyana.  In  this 
version,  to  be  sure,  she  is  no  nymph  or  goddess,  but  a 
mere  mortal  maiden  of  Syracuse.  Her  father  Kyanippos 
— his  name  suggests  the  horses  of  A'lddneus — alone  among 
the  men  of  Syracuse,  fails  to  sacrifice  to  Dionysos.  The 
offended  deity  punishes  him  with  a  fit  of  drunkenness, 
during  the  influence  of  which  he  offers  violence  to  his  own 
daughter  in  the  dark^.  She  takes  off  the  ring  of  her 
unknown  ravisher  and  gives  it  to  her  nurse  to  keep.  A 
plague  follows;  the  Pythia  bids  that  the  impious  one 
should  be  sacrificed.  How  Kyanippos  was  known  to  be  the 
impious  one  we  are  not  told;  but  presumably  he  was  dis- 
covered by  the  ring  *.  On  this  his  daughter  drags  him  by 
the  hair  of  his  head ;  she  slays  him  with  her  own  hand  and 
slays  herself  upon  his  corpse  *.     We  are  told,  rather  hardly 

^  Diod.  iv.  a3 ;  'HpcurX^f  kyievKXovfitvoi  r^v  Si/rcA/av  teal  Karavrrjaas  cff 
T^v  vvv  oZtrav  'XvpoKoalojv  rtoXtv  [it  could  only  have  been  the  noX/xwi],  ttai 
frv$6fJi€V0i  TcL  fivBoKoyovfjLiva  Hard  -r^v  rijs  Ko/njs  d/nraT^y,  (v$xn  tOwri  rt  rcuV 
Otcui  fifya\ovp€irSn  ital  tls  ti)v  Kvavijv  rbv  icaXXiarfvovra  rw  ravpojv  «a0a- 
yiaas  KariUd^t  $vuv  tovi  iyxo^piovs  Mar  iviavrhv  rj  K6f>jj  tea}  vpds  tJ  KvorJ 
XaiiJtpjjs  &yfiv  wav^yvpiv  rt  itai  $vaiay.  The  phrase  th  Hjjv  Kvca^v  may 
Buggest  the  notion  of  throwing  the  bull  into  the  fountain ;  but  the  thought 
is  not  pleasant. 

^  So  naturally,  Movers,  ii.  2.  325.     Also  Holm,  6.  S.  i.  81,  8a. 

^  Plut.  Parall.  19.  He  quotes  Ddsitheos ;  iy  r{)  rplr^  XuetKuew.  6  Othn 
[A(($Kv(7of]  bpyiaOth  fU$rp^  ivicfcrpffi  kqI  kv  rcJiry  ffttoTfiyf  r^  Bvyaripa 
k^L&aaro  Kv^vriv, 

*  This  is  not  quite  clear.  The  words  run  ;  ^  h\  rhv  Zajer6kiov  w€pi€\o- 
ft€vij  i^Kf  rg  rpwp^f  i<T6fi€yov  avayv^piana.  When  the  oracle  comes, 
htiv  t6v  d(Tf0ij  Tpowaiots  OtoTs  <r<payid<rai — then,  ra)r  dWotv  dyvomiyra  tot 
XpTjfffidv^  yvovffa  ^  Kvom},  le.r.X, 

*  lb. ;  avT^  Karaatpd^offa  rhv  waHpa,  kav-r^v  Iwiaipa^t,  It  is  very  hard 
for  purely  Western  eyes  to  see  in  this  act  of  Kyana  any  sacrifice,  or 
8urvival  of  sacrifice,  of  either  bull  or  man  to  Kyana  herself.  One  is 
driven  to  the  more  homely  suggestion  that  there  is  some  confusion  in 
the  name. 
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upon  poor  Kjaiia,  to  compare  this  taJe  with  that  of  Judah  chap,  w, 
and  Tamar^  Einyras  and  Myrrha  ^,  and  it  is  inferred  that 
a  human  sacrifice  was  once  made  to  the  nymph  or  goddess 
Kyana^  for  which  that  of  a  bull  was  afterwards  substi- 
tuted '.  Eastern  influence,  and  Phoenician  settlement,  are 
thus  proved.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  one  form  of 
Phoenician  settlement  without  any  of  these  subtleties.  I 
cannot,  from  the  casual  act  of  Kyana,  infer  a  pisctice  of 
human  sacrifice ;  but  I  also  fear  that  we  cannot  safely  say 
that  every  case  of  human  sacrifice  in  any  Aryan  religion  is 
necessarily  a  corruption  brought  in  from  outside  barbarians. 


§  8.     TAe  other  Chalkidian  Settlements  on  tie  East 

Coast.    8.0.728-726*. 

The  tide  of  Greek  settlement  had  now  steadily  set  in  Extension 
towards  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily.     Syracuse  soon  had  Jian  settle- 
Greek  neighbours  to  the  north,  some  of  them  settlers  from  ™®?*  ^^ 

.        .         .•  .  Sicily. 

old  Greece,  others  from  the  one  plantation  in  Sicily  which 
was  older  than  herself.  Within  a  short  time  after  the 
Dorian  settlement  on  Ortygia,  the  Ionian  element  in 
Sicily,  there  known  from  its  eldest  metropolis  as  Chalki- 
dian,  began  to  spread  itself  from  its  first  seat  at  Naxos. 
We  have  not  yet  reached  the  time  of  warfare,  or  even  of 
distinct  jealousy,  among  the  Greek  settlements  in  the 
island;  but  we  may  believe  that  there  was  from  the 
beginning  somewhat  of  rivalry  between  the  two  chief 
Greek  races,  now  that  both  had  entered  on  a  new  life  in 

^  Movers,  ii.  3.  336.  '  lb. 

'  Of  the  places  chiefly  spoken  of  in  this  section,  Schubring  has  given  a 
short  monograph  of  Leontinoi  in  his  SicUuche  Studien,  xix.  369,  and  a 
fuU  account  of  Megara  and  its  neighbourhood  in  the  paper  headed  Um- 
wanderung  deM  Megaruchen  MeerJiMsens  in  Sicilien.  KatanS  is  dealt  with 
by  Holm  in  his  monograph  Vat  Alie  Catania  (Liibeck,  1873),  and  Znnkld 
by  Siefert  in  his  Z ankle- Mensana  (Altona,  1854). 
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B.C.  728. 


CHAP.  IV.   Sicily.     The  Dorians  Iiad  taken   possession  of  the  most 

promising    site  on  the   eastern    co^st.     It   behoTed  the 

Foonda-     lonians  to  extend  their  borders.     Six  years  therefore  after 

L^iinoi    ^^^    settlement    of  Archias^  the    Chalkidians  of   Naxos 

^J^^      founded   two  colonies   by  a  single   effort,   somewhat  as 

Corinth  had  founded  Eorkyra  and   Syracuse.     But   the 

new  Chalkidian  settlements  lay  much  nearer  to  one  another 

than  the  two  gresit  plantations  of  Corinth.     Both  arose  on 

the  eastern  side  of  Sicily,  between  Sjrracuse  and  Naxos. 

The  twin  cities  now  founded  were  Leontinoi  and  Katane. 

Both,  the  one  by  continued  life  in  the  face  of  the  most 

frightful  physical  dangers,  the  other  by  restoration  after 

overthrow  by  the  hand  of  man,  have  outlived  the  mother 

city  for  ages.     Each  keeps  its  place,  by  its  old  name,  on 

the  modem  map  of  Sicily. 


The  elder   of    these   two    cities,   the  one  planted   by 
Theokl^  himself,  was  planted  on  the  eastern  side  of  Sicily, 
but  we  cannot  say  that  it  was  planted  on  the  eastern  coast. 
Inland  site  Leontinoi,  alone  among  Sikeliot  cities,  occupies  a  site  dis- 
tinoi.  tinctly  inland  ^.     After  the  foundation  of  Naxos  and  Syra- 

cuse, it  seems  a  kind  of  falling  back  to  find  a  Greek  city 
without  a  haven,  without  a  sight  of  the  sea,  planted 
among  hills  and  ravines  of  exactly  the  same  character  as 
those  many  Sikel  towns  which  we  have  already  looked  at. 
Reasons  for  The  motives  for  such  a  choice  are  not  far  to  seek.  The 
inland  site  was  better  suited  than  any  site  on  the  coast 
could  be  to  hold  possession  of  the  rich  plain,  the  widest 
extent  of  flat  ground  in  the  island,  which  took  its  first 
name  from  Leontinoi,  but  which  in  later  times  has  been 
known  as  the  plain  of  Catania^.  And  we  may  further 
feel  sure,  not  only  that  the  site  was  a  Sikel  possession,  but 

^  It  is  the  only  Greek  town  in  the  list  of  w6\tis  fif<r6ytioi  ttjs  SurcXMit  in 
Ptolemy,  iii.  4.  1 2,  unless  the  nnintelligible  Mc'Tapa  ^  aal  MtiipoL 
'  See  above,  p.  67. 
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that  it  was  a  Epecial  Sikel  strong^hold  and  centre,  whose  cbaf.  it. 
occapation  was  absolutely  needed  for  Greek  advance  in  tliis 
quarter.  Our  earliest  and  best  account  speaks  of  the 
Chalkidians  as  driving  out  the  Sikels  by  warfare'.  In  a 
later  account  of  which  we  shall  presently  have  to  speak, 
the  immediate  result  of  that  warfare  is  said  to  have  been  a 
joint  occupation  of  the  place  by  Greeks  and  Sikels  *.  But, 
ae  the  arrangement  lasts  but  a  short  time,  as  the  Sikels 
are  in  the  end  driven  out,  the  two  versions  may  perhaps  be 
accepted  as  not  wholly  inconsistent  with  one  another.  It 
is  certain  that  Leontinoi  shows  unmistakeable  signs  of 
having  been  occupied  by  inhabitants  of  both  races,  and 
most  likely  by  inhabitants  earlier  than  either. 

Of  Leontinoi  and  its  physical   features  a  full  descrip-  Site  of 
tion   is   given   by  Polyhios.     The    town   itself,  its  a^ora  ^^J^  j^^,    ' 
and  its  public  buildings,  lay  in   a    bottom  between   two  "^ropoktt. 
hills.     It  faced  to  the  north  '.     That  is,  the  hills  on  each 
side  rose  from  the  north  to  the  south,  so  as   to  give  a 
site  for  both  an  eastern  and  a  western  akropolis.     There 
were  two  gates,  one  at  each  end  of  the  pass,  a  north  and 
a  south  gate ;    an  eastern  and  a  western  approach   were 
both  denied  by  the  nature  of  the  ground.     The  southern 
gat«,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  pass,  led  towards  Syracuse ; 
the  northern  opened  to  the  famous  Leontine  plain*.  Houses 
and  public  buildings  had  spread  from  below  over  the  upper 


'  Thuc.  vt.  3;    BoviiXJji  a    mi  oJ  XaAKiBSt  If  Vofou 
WfrtT^  fiinl  SufOKoiaai  dmBSiiaa!,  Aiorrlvoiu,  woXijif  Toi 


.  oUifuu, 


ipnijSirrtt,  .'t(i 


;    eioiiX^i.    XoAxiEJos 


lir'    EvSoic 


i.-jaiin',  7^ 


'  PoljMlla*.  V 
Aivrrb'u'  natiax*  ff^ 

'  Polybios,  vii.  6  ;  i)  n 
wp&%  rit  £p/CTO\fj-  f  0Tk  S<  ita  ftiaift  qAt^t  vuAu/k'  iwivfiaj  ,   .  .  ,  toD  S'  o^ 

'  lb.  1  S^  i'  Ix<'  irvAw>^T  4  wikn,  Sir  i  liir  M  raS  upAl  iiiBf)^plar 
wlparlt  JoTii'  ol  «po«(in*  oiXuira^,  •fipa*  l»)  lupanoiHrai,  il  ('  fitpoi  iit! 
TOW  afii  Sfirrixn,  iriair  M  Ti  Atoi'TiVo  KaXoiittta  mBfo  ml  riiv  yftf^mfter 
X^V"-    "nie  oo&trut  between  Ihe  caantty  >t  the  two  enda  il  here  well 
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oBAP.  Tw.  part  of  the  IiillB,  specially  on  the  western  hill  \  On  tiiat 
hill  there  are  still  houses  and  churches ;  hut  the  greater 
part  of  the  modem  Lentini  lies  to  the  south-east^  ninning 
up  another  combe  between  the  eastern  akropolis  and 
another  hill  beyond  it.  On  the  height  of  this  last  hill 
is  planted  the  modem  Carlentini^  the  new  Lentini  of  the 

Sikel  Emperor  Charles.  The  eastem  of  the  two  lulls  of  the  old 
Leontinoi  is  deeply  pierced  on  both  sides  with 


tombs  and  dwellings.  Some  of  these  are  of  great  size^ 
and  clearly  of  various  dates,  as  an  elder  cutting  has  some* 
times  been  interfered  with  by  a  later.  Some  of  these 
holes  are  works  of  no  mean  skill.  In  one  place  the 
rock  has  been  carefully  cut  into  the  shape  of  a  cupola,  a 
link  between  the  treasuries  of  Mykene  and  the  monoUth 
cupola  under  which  Theodoric  no  longer  sleeps.  On  this 
hill  we  may  be  sure  that  Sikels,  and  Sikans  before  them, 
dwelled  for  ages,  and  made  the  strong  post  a  chief  seat 
of  their  power.  On  its  top  we  see  no  less  distinctly  both 
the  works  of  the  Chalkidian  settlers  and  those  of  &r  later 
Theeartern  masters  of  Sicily.  The  eastern  akropoUs,  the  highest 
point  of  the  hill  to  the  south,  has  been  carefully  isolated 
by  cutting ;  it  is  joined  on  to  the  mass  of  the  hill  to  the 
south  only  by  a  narrow  causeway.  The  rock  itself  has 
been  largely  scarped ;  and  it  has  been  used  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  wall,  whose  lower  part  is  again  built  against 
the  scarped  side  of  the  hill.  The  Greek  masonry  of  the 
wall  may  be  traced  round  a  large  part  of  the  hill-top,  and 
the  foundations  of  other  buildings  remain  within  its  circuit 
On  the  ascent  from  the  lower  hill  to  the  akropolis  are 
fragments  which  seem  to  be  those  of  a  gateway,  possibly 
of  the  shape  of  the  apparent  arch^.     There  are  cisterns 

'  Polybios,  vii.  6  ;  rdi*  iwiwtia  rwr  \6<pwy  rovrow  hw^p  rcb  6^pvt  odoAr 
icrl  vK^fitj  tcai  vauy, 

^  So  I  thought,  though  not  confidently,  in  1889.  In  18^  part  of  the 
evidence  seemed  to  have  been  broken  away. 


^^m  SITE   OF  LEONTTNOI.  3711 

^So"  nndei^Toand  substructureB ;   in  one  place  above  all  a   chap,  m  I 

chamber  with  walls  of  Greek  masonry  haa  been  covered  I 

with  a  pointed  barrel-vault  wrought  with  the  beat  Sara-  I 

eenic  skill  of  the  days  of  the  Norman  kings  •.     From  this  The  I 
atropolis  we  look  out  at  the  fellow  height  on  the  opposite  akropolii.   I 

side,  the  other  akropolis  of  Leontinoi,  and  on  the  site  of  J 

the  ancient  city  beneath.     The  narrow  combe  in  which  it  ■ 

lies  widens  at  both  ends  so  as  to  g:ive  full  space  for  the  I 

a^ora  at  either  point*.     A  stream  runs  down  the  valley,  I 

and  outside   the  western   hill   runs  the  little   stream   of  I 

LisBos,  by  which  a  suburb  or  NeapoHa^  had  grown  up.  I 

This  stream  empties  itself  into  the  reedy  lake  of  Leontinoi,  I 

a  prominent  feature  to  the  north-west.     The  lake  has  been  I 

enlarged    by  art  in   later  times  ;    but  in  all   ages  it  has  I 

been  rich  in  fish  and  water-fowl,  the  rival  of  Kflpais  in  1 

the  land  opposite  the  island  of  th-e  Chalkidian  founders.  I 

Northwards  a^^in  is  the  wide  plain  that  giive  Leontinoi  Tha  1 
her  chief  wealth,  stretching  away  towards  the  sister  city  in\^_        I 

into  whose  possession  it  passed  in  after  times.  I 
The  name  Leontinoi  is  one  of  a  class  of  which  there  are  The  nana  I 

other  examples   both  in  Greek  and  in  Teutonic   nomen-  J 

clature.     No  distinction  is  made  between  the  name  of  the  I 

city  and  that  of  its  inhabitants  *.     So  it  was  with  Lokroi  I 

'  Schabiing  looks  on  Ihu  kkropnlia  u  the  4u»icur>  Bpoken  of  bj  Thaoy-  I 

didc^  V.  4  ;  ♦dwalat  [or  •*Wqi]  igt  wiXfia  ti  t^)  /uort'aeov  x'^p'O''  miADii-  I 

furor.     One  tbinka  of  the  MvS'O,  Kt  GeU  (eee  bebw,  |i.  4Qi\  but  there  ia  I 

not  the  nme  obvioui  re«Baa  for  giving  the  Phnkalan  name  to  uij'tbing  I 

>t  Leontinoi.  I 

'  Polybio^  vii.  6;  Iv  ^  [oiAawi]  avfiffalni  rit  T»  rSn-  djixidu'  «i2  Bmas-  I 

■tifftur  mnnivAi  inil  mBuXDo  t^v  iyapir  Inipx'ir'     He  doe*  not  mu-b  I 

kt  which  end  the  riffora  was.  I 

*  TliiB  lubnrb  must  have  stood  on   the  western  slope  of  the  neatern  I 

hill.     Bo  Poljibios,  II.  B.  ;  rohr^  [ry  Atoo^]      friTai  irapiiAAii^oi  cai  wXtfoui  I 

hi'  afrte  T^  tptiiivir  olcfai  aayix'is.  &'  ficreiii  iral  lou  roTa^Dv  avfiSaini  I 

rifr  wfofipriiUvir  ii&y   vwipxi*'      (This   reference  to   the    road   is    lost.)  I 

This,  as  Schubrlng  b»jb  (p.  385),  is  moat  likel j  the  vta  nilM  of  Diodflros,  I 

Lfcrrlnif  v^Aji  (though  that  1 
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OHAP.  !▼.  in  the  neighbouring  Italy;  so  it  was  with  the  buids  which 
Saxons  and  Angles  wrested  from  the  Briton;  so  it  is 
still  with  the  lands  which  later  Saxons  have  wrested  from 
the  Slave  and  the  Let^.  And  however  city  or  people 
may  have  come  by  the  name^  local  belief  held  that  they 
were  a  lion-folk  and  their  city  a  city  of  lions.  Whether 
the  kingly  beast  that  once  dwelled  in  Mendip  and  in  later 
days  in  Argolis  and  Thrace  ever  kept  his  lair  among  the 
hills  of  Leontinoi^  it  is  not  for  the  historian  of  recorded 
Th«  lion  Sicily  to  decide.  It  is  enough  that  on  the  coins  of  Leon- 
ooini.  tinoi  the  greatest  of  camivara  shows  himself  in  various 
forms,  most  terrible  when  we  see  his  head  alone,  opening 
wide  his  devouring  jaws  ^.  That  Demeter  appears  on  the 
Leontine  moneys  means  only  that  we  are  in  Sicily;  but 
the  head  of  Apolldn  had  a  special  meaning  for  men  who 
were  the  first  who  could  sacrifice  to  Apollon  ArchSgetes  as 
they  went  forth  from  Naxos  to  seek  them  a  new  home. 

Kfttaiid.  The  second  Naxian  settlement^  that  of  Katane,  followed 

soon  after  the  first.  But  though  it  is  described,  along 
with  Leontinoi,  as  a  settlement  of  the  ChaUddians  of 
Naxos,   it   would  seem  that  it  was  not,  like  Leontinoi, 

lu  founder  founded  under  the  leadership   of   Theokles  himself.     Its 

^'   acknowledged  founder  bore  the  name   of  Evarchos,  and 

it  is  added  that  the  men  of  Katane  themselves  made  him 

form  is  alao  used  when  the  town  has  a  distinct  name).  Ac<$rrtoK  is  found 
only  in  Ptolemy,  iii.  4.  13. 

^  We  are  driven  in  modem  English  to  talk  of  Wes^ex,  East-A  nglia,  as 
the  names  of  lands ;  but  WesUSeaxe^  JSast-Enffle,  and  the  like  are  strictly 
names  of  tribes  or  nations  which  have  got  transferred  to  the  land.  So  now 
with  Hessetij  Preussen,  PoUn, 

'  Unlike  Syracuse,  Leontinoi  has  plenty  of  the  coins  with  the  letters 
running  from  right  to  left.  But  the  lion  seems  not  to  appear  till  the 
later  usage  has  set  in.  That  is  to  say,  letters  had  begun  to  be  written 
from  left  to  right  before  the  guess  had  been  made  at  the  meaning  of  the 
name.  In  pp.  89-92  of  the  Catalogue  of  Coins  the  lion  looks  very 
terrible. 


FOUNDATION    OF   KAT.-VNfi. 


tik^lbnnder'.  Some  distinction  is  here  hinted  at  betwwn 
the  foundation  of  Leontinoi  and  the  foundation  of  Katan^, 
It  may  point  to  some  possible  dissension  or  secession  of 
which  we  can  say  no  more.  But  we  may  safely  say  that 
the  founders  of  the  two  cities  must  have  had  different 
tastes  and  different  objects.  The  site  of  Katane  is  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  inland  position  of  Leontinoi.  Here 
the  men  of  Hellas,  the  men  of  Chalkis,  come  again  to  a 
place  more  like  the  common  fashion  of  Hellenic  settle- 
ments, Katan^  was  close  on  the  sea,  not  indeed  in  it, 
like  Naxog  and  the  oldest  Syracuse,  but  seated  close  upon 
its  shores.  In  none  other  of  the  cities,  Phoenician  and 
Greek,  of  which  we  have  as  yet  had  to  speak,  have  changes 
wrought  l>y  the  hand  of  nature  so  utterly  destroyed  the 
appearance  of  the  coast  as  it  must  have  stood  at  the  time 
of  the  first  settlement.  At  Panormos  the  actual  amoimt 
of  change  has  perhaps  been  greater;  but  it  is  easier  for  the 
imagination  to  call  up  the  state  of  things  that  was  there 
before  change  began.  If  the  two  branches  of  the  harbour 
are  there  no  longer,  they  have  left  abundant  nntness  of 
their  former  presence.  At  KatanS  we  can  only  guess  at 
the  coast^line  as  it  stood  when  Evarchos  led  his  settlers 
thither;  the  coast-line  as  it  stands  now  is  little  more 
than  two  hundred  years  older  _than  our  own  time.  But 
we  can  see  that  Evarchos  chose  out  the  most  central 
site  in  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Sicily.  It  was  a 
site  in  the  innermost  recess  of  a  bay,  where  a  stream  of 
fresh  water  flows  into  the  sea,  where  the  ground  slopes 
gently  down  to  the  water,  and  where  a  low  range  of  hills 
to  the  back  fences  in  the  immediate  territory  of  the  settle- 
ment ".  This  last  feature  is  hardly  felt  by  land ;  but  the 
view  from  the  sea  at  a  very  slight  distance  from  the  shore 


CoDtnut 
betwem 
KaUne 


'  Thuc  Vi.  3  ;  Sou. 


ttal  6  XoAjci^f  , 


nif  ii  wall  brought  oat  b;  Holm,  Du  Alto  OtaniA,  1-3. 


«  Evapx'"'- 
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c«jlp.  it.   shows  how  wdl  l^^^^nA  was  pioTided  against  all  oidinaiy 

Itof^-     enemies  and  neighbours.     But  the  diief  neigfabotir  and 

j^[^       enemy  of  Katane  was  of  no  ordinaiy  kind,  if  indeed  we 

can  gire  the  name  of  enem j  to  a  powa"  whieh  has  shown 

itself  as  a  creator  as  well  as  a  destzoyer.    The  distmetrre 

Mature  of  Katan^,  in  its  sceneij  and  in  its  histoij,  is  that 

it  k  the  City  at  the  foot  cf  JBtna.     These  are  dwdfin^T- 

plaees  of  men,  theie  aie  eten  histone  towns,  holy-placM 

of  the  ancient  gods,  far  nearer  than  Katane  to  the  actnal 

Ibol  of  the  Mount  d  Mounts.     But  Katane  is  tiie  ooly 

one  among  the  gn»t  Sikdiot  cities  whieh  looks  np  to  the 

nur^  of  snow  and  fire  nsing  immcdiatdy  above  her  lUiili. 

£ffK«i«»f   In  and  about  Kalaa^  the  fiie^^iood  lufes  made  aad  it  has 


unmade.     The  IsTa  has  covered  and  btackawd  the  land; 


it  hfts  set  new  bounds  to  the  sea;  il  lufes  at 

whelmed  the  wvirks  of  man  and  supplied  his  haml  widi 

a  fresh   matenal  fee  newer  wiorks^     Here  it  coicb  the 

gnMOfed  Kke  a  sheet;  here  it  hn»  taken  thefratHtit  shape 

v>f  the  sen-chSs^     Here  we  trend  it  umier  our  fieet  ns  the 

mc«t  abiiingr  &\rai  of  paveaaent ;  kre  we  see  Uocks  of  it 

<«med  %>C  to  make  the  moje  cf  the  aaven :  here  we  see  it 

wivHi^t  into  artist  scAi>!s  in  everr  izat  oi 

that   the  Ipoozf^Ted  ani  mdafhr-eaiana^  orr 

By  ^n  aoil  by  ^ttrth^v^  K-fcfcne  kas  biwn  ^aescro^^  over 


%>wr  Jftfabu  axai  oc*  of  the  ATa  h  ka^  been 


over  Sk^aoL  v^a  t2e  i^ume  si«e.     I!ie  ^atr 
Lts  e^nen  w»cce  ccwuaculy  tftaa  vCter 
Its  muae  kfe^  Hnol  aboisz^ :  yec  is  w^  cmx 
aafeL  waien  :t  w^  tkr^^wx  ;asaae.  k  wn$  «?  take  tme  nanae  «f 
t3if  MvHmLt  cc  Meus^  5jr  iss  ^'wa.     We  hueirr  mnk  the 

^ZtC^a!f\    /xS-dfti^    CttdJaMi  ; 
f>«Y  a  Jew  yeas  ^  :&  x^u^ 
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r  days  sticli  as  we  aee  at  Syracuse  and  at  Akragas,  01 
for  such  Bpeaking  fragments  as  still  abide  in  the  sister. 
colony  of  Leontinoi.  There  is  something  left  of  Greek  Slight 
Katane;  there  is  much  left  of  Koman  Catina;  but  the 
monuments  of  both  have  to  be  looked  for  in  out-of-the- 
way  comers,  and  largely  below  the  present  level  of  the 
ground.  Among  the  grievously  modem  streets  of  the  Change* 
Catania  that  now  is,  we  find  no  fellow  to  the  Syracusao  of  ^he  cit 
or  to  the  Akragantine  Olympieion,  no  fellow  to  the  wall 
of  Thcrftn  or  to  the  wall  of  Dionysios.  We  have  not, 
as  we  have  at  Syracuse  and  Akragas,  an  inhabited  quarter, 
at  once  oldest  and  newest,  looking  down  on  or  looking  up 
to  a  wide  r«^on  once  inhabited,  but  now  forsaken.  Roman 
Catina  spread  itself  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  Greek  Katane. 
Medieval  Catania  did  indeed  shrink  up  within  narrtjwer 
boonds  than  those  of  Koman  Catina ;  but  modern  Catania 
has  again  spread  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  either.  On  the  The  euth- 
other  hand,  while  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  o£  the  site  5.d.  1660. 
of  KatanS  still  remains  part  of  the  inhabited  city,  a  large 
part  of  Roman  Catina  is  now  covered  by  the  lava  poured 
forth  in  the  great  eruption  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
But  the  most  important  change  of  all  is  that  which  has 
given  the  sea  iteelf  new  bounds.  The  ancient  city  had  a 
spacious  haven,  sheltered,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
Drepana  and  Zankle,  by  a  tongue  of  land,  in  this  case  a 
tongue  of  lava,  running  out  into  the  sea.  But  the  haven 
was  greatly  straitened  by  the  eruption,  which  poured  a 
ma«s  of  lava  into  the  sea,  altogether  changing  the  line  of 
coast.  The  castle  which  the  Emperor  Frederick  built  on 
the  edge  of  the  sea,  wonderfully  spared  by  the  lava,  now 
stands  quite  away  from  the  haven.  Each  successive  city 
which  has  arisen  on  this  doomed  site  has  been  overthrown 
either  by  the  earthquake  or  by  the  fire-flood.  But  each 
time  the  city  has  been  built  afresh  out  of  the  burning 
inaes  which  overwhelmed  its  predecessor. 


t 
r- 

I 
I 


tlie  haven. 
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oBAP.  IT.  The  Greek  city,  the  foundation  of  Evarchos,  oecapied 
the  western  part  of  the  site  of  the  enlarged  modem  city  ^ 

The  rirer  To  the  east  of  it  ran  the  stream  of  Amenanos,  whose  pre- 
'  siding  deity  is^  with  the  local  piety  usual  in  a  Greek  city, 
commemorated  on  many  of  the  local  coins.  His  course  is 
short,  and  his  stream  is  for  the  most  part,  like  the  Frome 
at  Bristol,  covered  by  modem  buildings.  But  hard  by  the 
sea  his  branches  of  fresh  and  clear  water,  lacking  neither 
fish  nor  fowl,  show  themselves  again,  first  to  form  a  small 
island,  and  then  to  find  their  mouth  in  the  waves  of  the 

Poaltioii  of  haven.     The  earliest  city  thus  lay  mainly  on  the  high 

city.  ground  which  now  rises  so  suddenly  in  the   middle  of 

modem  Catania,  giving  so  strange  an  air  to  one  of  its 
chief  streets.  One  can  hardly  speak  of  an  akropolis ;  the 
city  itself  lay  on  this  inconsiderable  height  and  on  its 
slope,  looking  down  on  the  sea,  the  river,  and  the  rich  land 

Feriili^iig  to  the  west  and  north.     The  fire-flood,  which  furnishes 

the  IftTa.  ii^^^i^  vjVUh  a  material  for  his  buildings,  furnishes  him  also 
with  a  rich  soil  for  the  vine  and  other  fruits  of  the  earth  *. 
The  territory  of  Eatan^  was  fertile  indeed ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  specially  fruitful  fields  which  came 
in  later  times  to  be  renowned  as  the  plain  of  EatanS,  are 
those  which  in  the  original  division  belonged,  not  to 
Katane  but  to  Leontinoi  ^. 

Early  oc-  At  Katane,  as  at  other  places,  we  come  to  the  inevitable 
question,  who  it  was  that  the  Greek  settlers  found  in 
possession  of  the  site  of  their  new  settlements.  We  are 
not   so  distinctly  told  that   KatanS  was  planted  at  the 

Sikels.  expense,  of  Sikels  as  that  Leontinoi  was ;  but  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  Sikel  occupation  of  the 
place  at  the  time  of  the  coming  of  Evarchos  and  his 
Chalkidians.     But  again  Sikel  occupation  does  not  shut 

*  The   topographical    points  are  all    brought    out  in  Holm's  mono- 
graph. 

»  See  above,  p.  87.  »  See  above,  p.  87. 
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out  the  poesibility  of  the  presence  of  Phtcnicians;  only  we  chap,  i 
feel  somewhat  less  inclined  to  asGume  the  exietence  of  a  Queitioi 
Phoenician  factory  in  a  site  like  that  of  Katane  than  we  are  njcian 
on  the  island  of  Ortygia  or  the  peninsula  of   Xiphonia.  '**"[*""' 
Ph<enician  derivations  have  been  found  for  the  names  of  the  Sikei 
town  and  of  its  river ;  but  we  may  perhaps  be  satisfied  to  go  P"^"  " 
nofurtherthantheobvious  meaning  of  the  name  in  the  Sikel 
tongue,  preserved  in  the  Roman  form  of  the  name  of  the 
town,    Caiina,  Catinum,  is  siirely  the  di»h,  no  unnatural  de- 
scription of  the  land  fenced  in  between  the  hills  and  the  sea^. 
The  name  is  of  a  piece  with  the  Golden  Shell  of  Panormos, 
the  nobler  site  suggesting  the  nobler  simihtude.   The  Sikel 
name  may  be  taken  together  with  the  seemingly  pointed 
contrast  between  the  foundation  of  Katane  on  whieh  no 
comment  is  made,  and  the  forcible  driving  out  of  Sikels 
from  Leontinoi.     The  two  may  possibly  suggest  that  at  Conneiion 
Katan£  the  mixture  of  the  native  inhabitants  with  the  with^IwJy. 
Greek  settlers  was  lai^r  than  it  was  in  some  other  places. 
If  so,  it  was  not  altogether  by  an  inappropriate  fate  that 
Katane  was  the  first  of  the  great  Greek  cities  of  Sicily  to  _ 

be  peopled  afresh  by  Italian  settlers,  and  in  due  time  to  | 

become  a  colony  of  Rome. 

Katane  may  be  fairly  called  one  of  the  great  Stkeliot  Historical 
cities.     It  holds  in  all  ages  an  important  place  in  Sicilian  ItaUne." 
history;  but  it  can  never  be  said  to  hold  a  foremost  place; 
and   in   the   Greek   period   of   our   story  it   is   decidedly 
secondary.      It  hved  and  flourished ;  it  doubtless  grew ; 
but  we  have  no  tale  of  its  growth  to  tell,  such  as  we  have 
at  Syracuse  and  Akragas ;    we  have  no  such  glimpses  of 
its  early  pohtics  as  we  have   of  those  of  Syracuse.     Yet 
memorable  names  hold  their  place  in  its  history,  though 
names,  it  would  seem,  rather  of  men  who  came  to  it  from 
without  than  those  of  its  own  children.     We  shall  have  to  Chardoi 
speak  of  the  legislation  of  Charftndas  and  of  the  poetry 
'  See  Appendix  XUI. 


r 
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chap.it.  of  Stfisichoros;  but  Chardndas  seems  to  have  been  no 
SMdohorot.  more  a  native  of  Katan6  than  Stesicboros.  The  most 
famous  thing  about  Katanfi  in  its  earlier  days,  is  a 
l^^end — it  may  be  more  than  a  legend — ^the  earliest 
of  many  tales  which  set  Katane  before  us  in  her  special 
character  of  the  chosen  victim  of  the  fires  of  .£tiia. 
Coins.  Of  the  Katanaian  coins  none  seem  to  go  back  to  the 
days  of  writing  from  right  to  left.  In  the  earlier  ones 
the  river-god  is  perhaps  personified  under  the  form  of  the 
man-headed  bull;  in  the  later  he  takes  the  head  of  a 
Legend  of  beardless  youth,  the  rival  of  the  young  Apolldn  \  But  in 
Brethren*  these  later  coins  we  find  also  the  forms  of  the  Pious 
Brethren  Amphinomos  and  Anapios^  who  held  in  the 
pagan  belief  of  KatanS  the  same  place  which  in  Christian 
legend  is  held  by  the  virgin  Agatha.  As  her  veil  drove 
back  the  lava  of  a  later  day,  so  it  was  when  ^tna  first 
showed  himself  in  lus  might  to  Hellenic  Sicily,  in  his  first 
recorded  eruption  since  Oreeks  had  made  a  home  on 
Sicilian  soil  The  two  dutiful  sons  bore  ofE  on  their 
shoulders^  the  one  their  father^  the  other  their  mother; 
the  stream  of  lava  turned  aside  to  leave  them  unhurt,  and 
the  spot  was  ever  after  known  bs  the  Field  of  the  Pious 
Ones^.  In  their  own  city  they  were  commemorated  by 
statues  which  Claudian  deemed  a  scanty  honour ;  all  Sicily 
should  have  joined  to  build  them  temples  ^.     He,  laureate 

1  Coins  ofSicilj,  Head,  41.  The  bulls,  aocompanied  bj  fish  and  waterfowl, 
come  in  the  archaic  period,  the  head  of  Apolldn  in  the  Transition,  that 
of  AmenanoB  (p.  49),  iometimes  with  his  name,  in  the  **  period  of  finest 
art." 

'  The  brethren  seem  not  to  come  tiU  the  ''  period  of  decline."    Some- 
times both  brothers  are  shown  on  the  coins,  sometimes  one  only. 
'  The  different  aocoonts  are  spoken  of  in  Appendix  XYUI. 
*  Claudian,  Eidyllia,  vii.  41  ; 

*'  Cur  non  Amphinomo,  our  non  Ubi,  fortis  Anapi, 
ifitemum  Sioulus  templa  dicavit  honost 
Flura  licet  sumnus  dederit  Trinacria  laadi, 
Noyerit  hoc  majus  se  g^nuisse  nihil." 
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of  tiie  goddesses  of  Sicily,  found  in  the  tale  the  materiala  chxp.  n. 
of  &n  idyll,  as  Apollunios  had  before  him  found  in  it  the  Notio™  of 
materials   of  a  semion.      The   prophet  of  Tyana,  being: 

at  Latin  Catina,  naturally  made    a  discourse  on  ^tna,  m 

Typhfis,  and  whatever  was   locally  edifying,  and  wound  I 

up   with    the   story  which   was    most   edifying  of  all'.  I 

Ausooius,    poet   and    consul,    gave    to    Catina,   on    the  I 

strength  of  this  tale,  a  place  along  with  Syracuse  among  I 

noble  cities,  a  place  which  no  other  Sicilian  city  shares  I 

with  those  two,  and  he  places  the  story  of  the  Cataniaa    .  I 

brethren  on  a  level  with  the  Syracusan  tale  of  Arethousa  I 

herself  ^.      Prose   writers  too   toI<l    the   tale   as   well   as  ■ 

poets  and  sculptors.      Pausanias  above  all,  when  he  saw  ■ 

at  Delphoi  a  picture  wrought  by  the  hand  of  Polygn6tos  I 

setting  forth  the  punishment  of  undutiful  children,  took  I 

the  opportunity  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  brethren  of  Katan^,  I 

as  the  highest  instance  of  the  opposite  virtue  within  his  I 

knowledge ".  I 

Besides  Naxos,  Leontinoi,  and  Katane,  there  were  two  I 

other  Chalkidian  settlements  in  Sicily,  of  whose  site  and  I 

of  the  date  of  whose  foundation  vre  can  say  nothing  for  I 

certain,  but  which,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  were  somewhere  M 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  island.     Kallipolis  is  spoken  of  by  EalUpoIiM 

Herodotus  as  one  of  the  cities  besieged  by  Hippokratee  of  ■ 

Gela  along  with  the  other  Ionian  citiea  of  Nasoa,  Zankle,  ■ 

and  Leontinoi  *.     We   know  nothing  more  of  it,  except  I 

that,  a.B  we  might  have  expected,  it  is  called  a  colony  of  I 

NaiOB ',     It  vanishes  so  utterly  from  history  that  we  are  I 

'  See  Appeodi.  XVIII.  I 

'  AQ»miu,  Ordo  UrLiuin  Nobilium,  91 ;  J 

"  QaU  CatiiUkin  lileat,  quia  quadrupUcei  Sjraoutu  1  ^M 

Bbho  uuboeUinuu  ^trum  pietate  celebrem,  ^M 

nism  oompUnm  mirecula  fontii  et  uunli."  ^M 

■  See  Appendix  XV 111.  V 

'  HenxL  ^i.  154.  ■ 

*  Stfkbo,  vl.  I.  6.     Be  reakoiu  Kidlipolla  uuong  the  loinu  no  li>Dger  H 

inhabitod,  uid  kdds ;  XaAAJaaXif  S)  I«nva*  Mdfiot,     B(qili«s  of  Bjnantiam  M 
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CHAP.  IT.  tempted  to  think  that  it  was  swept  away  by  Hippokrat£s 
or  Gel6n,  and  to  see  a  piece  of  geographical  or  poetical 
licence,  when  we  come  across  its  very  unlooked-for  appear- 
EuboU;  ance  in  the  Panic  wars  of  Rome^.  Its  site  can  only  be 
guessed  at ;  but  both  this  and  the  other  vanished  city  of 
Euboia  are  most  likely  to  be  looked  for  somewhere 
between  Naxos  and  Messana,  a  long  piece  of  coast  which 
would  otherwise  be  left  without  any  Greek  settlements'. 
There  are  more  sites  than  one  along  that  coast  which  seem 
almost  to  ask  for  settlement.  One  spot  a  little  way  north  of 
Naxos^  the  modem  Letojanni,  with  its  open  bay  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills^  seems  just  the  place  where  a  Greek  town  might 
their  have  sprung  up.    Of  Euboia  we  know  that  it  was  a  settle- 

by  Oeldn.  ment  from  Leontinoi^  which^  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt, 
was  swept  away  by  Geldn.  Its  name,  recording  the  home- 
memories  of  the  men  of  Leontinoi^  is  the  earliest  distinct 
instance  of  the  name  of  a  land  being  used  as  the  name  of  a 
town ;  for  there  was  a  town  as  well  as  an  island  of  Naxos^ 
but  there  was  no  town  of  Euboia.  Owing  to  the  early  over- 
throw of  these  towns^  there  are  no  known  coins  of  either. 

Zmnklft.  Another    Greek   city   which  ranks  as  Chalkidian,   for 

whose  foundation  Thucydides  gives  no  date^  but  whose  site 

has  simplj  v^»  Sc/rcXiof.  The  same  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  Skymnos, 

fifra  ravra  8'  dvd  No^ov  A€OVTtvot  v^if, 

****** 
ZdytcXfjf  Kardinj,  KaWlwaXds  Hax*  dvouciay, 

^  Silins,  ziv.  248 ; 

.  .  .  "Romana  petivit 

Foedera  CaUipolis." 

•  See  Cluver,  387  ;  Holm,  i.  389. 

'  Herodotas  (vii.  156)  records  the  treatment  of  the  Ev$o4(s  ol  kw  XuetXi^ 

along  with  the  Megarians,  but  he  does  not  actoallj  mention  the  destrootion 

of  the  town.     Strabo  (vi.  2.6)  says  iscriffay  KtomTvoi,  and  again  (x.  I.  15), 

^  l^  KolLlv  :£iictXJ<f,  Ev^ma,  XoAjciScov  tout  l/rcf  Kria/mf  ^  rcAoir  l£a94<mf9t 

icai  kfhtTo  <ppovpioif  'XupoKowrlM^,    So  in  the  lines  of  Skymnos  which  fcdlow 

thoee  already  quoted ; 

w6Xiv  V  dvd  TOVTon^  iiio  w6\ttt  Evfiota  ini 
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rwell   known   indeed,    is   the  more   famous   Zankle   or   coir.t 
Meeexaa.     But  its  early  history  has  so  distinct  a  charaoter 
that  it  is  better  to  speak  of  it  in  a  separate  section  at  the 
point  to  which  its  foundation,  if  not  certainly,  yet  most 
likely,  belongs. 


§  4.  Tie  Foundation  o/Mcgara 
c.  B.  c.  738. 

The  next  movement  towards  Greek  colonization  in  Sicily  The  old 
came  direct  from  old  Greece.     It  can  hardly  fail  to  have     '^"*'  I 
been  suggefited  by  the  foundation  of  Syracuse.     The  new 
settlers  came  from  the  city  nearest  to  Corinth  and  most 
like  Corinth,  the  other  Dorian  city  by  the  isthmus,  the 
other  city  of  the  two  havens.    Megara  was  in  early  days  as 
busy  by  sea  as  Corinth,     She  was  as  famous  for  her  settle- 
ments eastward  as  Corinth  was  for  her  settlements  west- 
ward ;  and  as  Corinth  also  tried  her  hand  at  settlement  in 
Thrace,   so   Megara  tried   hers   at   settlement  in  Sicily. 
Soon  after  the  foundation  of  Leontinoi  and  Katane,  a  body  Emigm- 
of  emigrants  set  forth  from  the  elder  Megara  under  the  mmm^ 
leadership  of  Lamia.     The  history  of  their  settlement  has 


been  banded  down  i 


.   several  shapes.     We  have  already  Other 
srding  to  which  Megara  was  older 


than  Syracuse,  as  old  as  Nasos  '.  We  may  safely  set  aaide 
this  tale  as  the  growth  of  a  later  time  when  Syracuse 
had  awakened  jealousy  hy  her  power  and  her  dealings 
with  other  Sikeliot  cities,  and,  among  other  such  acts, 
by  the  sweeping  away  of  Megara  from  the  earth.  We 
may,  as  ever,  accept  the  main  tale  as  told  us  by  Tliuey- 
didee.  From  later  sources  we  gain  a  few  details  which 
are  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  it. 


'  See  above,  p.  358,  and  Appendix  XVX 
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CHAP.  IV.  Lamis  then  led  his  settlers  from  the  old^  the  Nisaiaiiy 
Vftrioof  Megara;  but  he  did  not  lead  them  at  once  to  the  site 
■etUemait  which  was  to  become  the  yomiger,  the  Hjblaian,  Megara 
T^,p;y  of  Sicily.  The  settlement  which  was  in  the  end  actually 
made  there  was  the  last  of  four  attempts  made  by  Lamis 
and  by  his  followers  after  him.  All  were  made  in  nearly  the 
same  r^on^  on  or  near  the  coast  between  Catania  and 
Syracuse.  They  were  made  .in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  peninsula  which  lies  between  the  two^  the  peninsula 
which  forms  the  northern  horn  of  the  long  and  shallow 
bay  of  which  the  Syracusan  hill  forms  the  sontbem 
Settle-  hom^.  But  the  first  settlement  of  all  was  not  on  the 
TrOtOon.  ^7>  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  peninsula  itself,  on  its  northern  side. 
Here^  where  the  coast^  which  has  stretched  southwards 
in  nearly  a  straight  line  from  Catania^  takes  a  south- 
eastern  turn,  a  small  bay  is  found  whose  eastern  horn  is 
the  north-western  point  of  the  peninsula^  the  cape  called 
Campolato  or  Edera.  The  bay  is  altogether  overshadowed 
by  the  distant  bulk  of  ^tna^  which  rises  almost  directly 
to  the  north  of  it.  Its  west  side  received  the  waters  of  the 
short-lived  Pantakyas  ^,  at  whose  mouth  a  castle  of  the  later 
middle  age  rises  over  the  small  fishing-village  of  Brucoli. 
This  most  likely  marks  the  site  of  the  place  called  Trdtilonj 
where  Lamis  planted  his  first  settlement^.  The  colony 
was  actually  founded ;  whether  under  the  name  of  Tr6tilon 
or  of  Megara  we  are  not  told.  Nor  do  we  know  the  exact 
length  of  the  Megarian  sojourn  at  Trotilon ;  but  it  came  to 
an  end  during  the  life-time  of  Theokles^  the  founder  of 
Naxos  and  Leontinoi.  It  was  to  his  second  settlement^ 
lying  nearly  due  west  from  Tr6tilon^  that  Lamis  and  his 


'  On  the  whole  region  see  Schnbring,  Umwandemng,  p.  434  et  seqq. 

'  See  above,  p.  8a. 

'  Thnc.  vi.  4 ;  jrard  Si  rir  a^dr  xft6vov  scat  Adfur  itc  Mtyipon^  dvouefar 
dywy  h  Xttctkiay  d/tpUtro,  mi  hw^p  norram^ov  re  vora/iov  TfiimK&if  ri  firo/ia 
Xcjplov  oUiffas, 
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followers  now  moved.     The  dissatisfied  settlers  o£  Tr6tiIon   chap.  it. 

found  for  a  moment  a  home  in  newly  founded  Leontinoi. 

Our   main    story   tells    us   only   that    the    Megarians  The 

left  Trotilon,  that  they  moved  to  Leontinoi,  that  they  reived  »t 

were  admitted  to  joint  citizenship  with  the  older  Chal- 1*""*'"*^- 

kidiaji    settlers,   and   were    in    the    end    driven    out   by 

them  ^.     There  is  nothing  here,  whether  there  be  anything  J 

or  not  in  the  aecount  o£  the  foundation  of  Leontinoi,  to  fl 

throw  doubt  on  the  fuller  story  which  tella  us  how  the  ' 

Megarians  came  into  Leontinoi  and  how  they  went  out  of 

it^.     Lamis  is  seemingly  diEnosed  to  make  an  attaek  on  DeiiliDg* 

...  .  ofTheokl^a 

Leontinoi,  whieh  is   still   occupied  by  TheokltlB  and  his  »„<!  L«iiii» 

Chalkidians  in  joint  holding  with  the  Sikels.    Theokles,  on  p^^^^^ 

the  other  hand,  invites  the  Megarians  to  help  him  to  get 

rid  of  the  Sikel  element  in  Leontinoi.     No  story  better  J 

illustrates  the  doctrine  that  the  Greek  owed  no  duties  to  H 

the  barbarian,  unless  be  took  them  upon  him  by  special  H 

agreement.     None  better  illustrates  the  fashion,  so  com-  H 

mon  between  Greek  and  barbarian,  sometimes  even  between  H 

Greek  and  Greek,  of  fulfilling  snch  agreements  in  the  letter,  H 

while  breaking  them  in  the   spirit.       Theokles   and    his  H 

companions  can  do    nothing    against  their  Sikel   fellow-  I 

townsmen,  because  they  are  hound  to  them  by  oaths.     But  H 

Lamis  and  his  companions  are  bound  by  no  such  tie ;  they  H 

therefore  may  do  what  they  will  to  the  barbarians  without  I 

scruple.     He,  Theokles,  will  himself  do  no  harm  to  any  ■ 

Sikel ;  but  he  will  give  Lamis  every  opportunity  in  that  I 

way  '.     By  agreement  then  between  the  two  Greek  leaders,  H 

the  gates  are  opened  by  night ;  the  Megarians  come  in  ;  they  H 

occupy  the  at/ora  and  the  akropolis  ;   they  set  upon  the  un-  H 

■  Thuc.   11.  4;    VBTipor   airT6Btr  tdTi  XaAnSiSsii'  ir  tttovjirout  ikiyor  I 

Xpipw  (vifokiTiiaai,  tal  vtA  alnar  Imiira/r.  H 

'  Tlie  atorj  is  given  bjr  Viilyainoa,  v.  5.      See  abovo,  p.  369.  H 

>  tolyftinw,  v.  5  :  BfOH^iJ!  .  . .  airit  plr  inBakw  1417  Toii  avromvytm  I 

3ut(Kovt  iti)  biraafa,  tid  td^e  opitnm-  lutivoii  ii  mini^  itiiil*iy  lis  ri\at,  H 

aal  wofktitTia  airovi  xn"^"  ™<  ^"'Aoit  iis  voAtfiiai.  fl 
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OHAP.  vf.  aimed  Sikels  and  drive  them  out  of  the  city.   This  done,  thd 
Chalkidians  and  M^^arians  dwell  together  in  Leontinoi  ^. 

In  this  story  either  Theokl^   designs  from  the  be- 
ginning   to   entrap    the    Megarians    no   less   than    the 
Sikels,  or  else  the  presence  of  Dorians  in   the  Chalki- 
dian  city  becomes  as  irksome  as  the  presence  of  Sikela 
After  six  months  of  joint  possession,  the  ChaUddian  leadtf 
began  to  devise  devices  against  the  Megarians.    Before 
the  new  settlers  came,  while  the  Chalkidians  were  still 
engaged   in  war  with  the   Sikels,  they  had  vowed— or 
TheoklSs  found  it  convenient  to  g^ve  oat  that  they  had 
vowed — that,  if  ever  they  should  have  full  possession  of 
the  city,  they  would  do  sacrifice  to  the  twelve  gods  and 
make  a  procession  in  full  armour  in  their  honour^.     The 
Sikels  were  gone,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  vow  should 
be  no  longer  delayed.      But  the  vow  bound  only   the 
Chalkidians  ;  the  Megarians  could  have  no  share  in  the 
rite.     The  Megarians  suspected  nothing;   they  bade  the 
Chalkidians  discharge  their  vow,  and  wished  them  good 
luck  of  it^.     The  Chalkidians  then  put  on  their  harness 
and  girded  themselves  with  their  weapons.     The  sacrifice 
was  done ;  the  armed  worshippers  marched  in  solemn  state 
to  the  affora.     There,  at  Theokles'  bidding,  a  herald  pro- 
driven  out.  claimed   that  all  Megarians  must  leave  the  city  before 
sunset.     The  Megarians,  taken  by  surprise,  fled  to  the 
altars  as  suppliants.     They  craved  that  they  might  not 
be  pursued;   they  craved  that  they  might  be  allowed  to 
take  their  arms  with  them  ^.   To  this  last  demand  Theokl^ 
did  not  agree.     The  Megarians  left  Leontinoi  unhurt  but 
unarmed^. 

^  Polyainot,  v.  5  ;  Mtyaptis  8i  &vrl  XiicfXwy  XaXjuMai  aw^icfi<ra9, 
'  lb. ;  k^  Kpar^cjfiey  ttjs  v6\taj$  daipakSn,  BhatiP  t<hs  ditdtiea  Btois  n^ 
wif*\puy  nofxvijv  BvKois  tcfKoa/xrffiirrjy. 

'  lb. ;  $v€iy  dy€^  ""^XV  K(K(v6yreay.        ^ 

*  lb. ;  ii^iovy  fc^  bi^/e((T0<u  1j  lurd  ruy  Swkcjy  ktcwifivtirBai. 

^  lb. ;  yvfiyol  Mtyap€is  t$s  Atovrlycay  iMvta6yrts. 


The  Me- 
garians 


THE  HEOABIANS   AT  LEONTINOI. 


"Whatever  we  make  of  this  story  in  its  details,  we  must  i 
accept  the  main    facts    that    the    Me^rians    made    some 
eojoum  at  Leontinoi  and  were  driven  thence  by  the  earlier 
Chalkidian  settlers.     Lamis  and  hie  companions  had  nuw  Tbird  u 


to  seek  a  third  home.     From  the  inland  site  of  Leontini 


.  tleiiient,  ■! 


"Tbipsoi. 

they  a^in  turned  to  the  coast ;  but  this  time  they  settled 
themselves  within  the  bay  which  lies  between  Syracuse 
and  the  peninsula  which  they  bad  forsaken.  That  bay 
contains  more  than  one  Email  island  and  more  than  one 
somewhat  larger  peninsula.  Of  these  last  that  which 
projects  to  the  south  seems  to  have  borne  the  name  of 
Xipbonia,  perhaps,  like  one  of  the  fishes  of  those  waters, 
from  its  likeness  to  the  shape  of  a  sword'.  In  shape, PenimuU  J 
direction,  and  general   look,   the   peninsula   of   Xipbonia  ni  ' 

bears  the  strongest  likeness  to  the  island  of  Orfcygia.  It 
gives  its  name  to  the  bay  inmicdiatcly  to  the  east  of  it, 
and  to  the  promontory  beyond  the  bay,  the  modem  Punta 
d'Izzo.  If  Ortygia  is  an  island,  while  Xipbonia  is  a 
peninsula,  the  southern  part  of  Ortygia,  the  small  penin- 
sula which  bears  the  castle,  is  represented  by  the  island 
oS  the  south  point  of  Xipbonia,  where  the  light-house 
seems  to  float  on  the  sea.  It  ie  not  from  every  point 
that  the  peninsula  of  Xipbonia  can  he  seen  in  its  real 
character.  It  is  prominent  in  every  view,  as  bearing  the 
later  town  of  Augusta ;  but  its  low  ground  is  apt  to  get 
mixed  up  to  the  eye  with  the  higher  ground  of  the 
main  peninsula  which  points  eastward.  No  site  would 
seem  more  inviting  for  every  purpose  of  the  settlers.  Yet, 
from  whatever  motive,  Lamis  and  his  followers  pa£sed 
it  by,  and  chose  instead  a  site  whii'h  hes  a  little  to  the 
south.  About  half  way  between  the  peninsula  of  Xipbonia 
and  the  northern  side  of  Acbradiua,  the  bay  is  divided 
into  two  by  yet  another  peninsula,  one  of  hammer-like 
shape,  pointing  northward  and  southward.  It  is  joined 
'  Bee  Schabring,  Uiiiwki>tti.-rung,  p.  459.,  jtud  Appeodis  XIX. 
VOL.  I.  C  C 
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CHAP.  IV.   to  the  mainland  by  an  isthmuB  so  narrow  and  so  low  thjit 
from  many  points  the  peninsula  has  the  look  of  an  island, 
and  in  common  speech  it  is  spoken  of  as  soch.     This  is 
Thapsos^  now  Magnisi,  which  parts  the  bay  of  Tr&gilos 
to  the  south  from  the  bay  to  the  north  to  which  the 
result  of  all  these  movements  gave  the  name  of  Megaia. 
Character   Of  Thapsos  we  have  already  heard^  as  one  of  the  places 
^^^  which  —  like  Xiphonia  and  the  headland  beyond  it — are 
likely  to  have  been  seats  of  Phoenician  occupation.    And 
in  the  case  of  Thapsos  a  Phoenician  origin  has  been  as- 
serted for  its  name^.     We  shall  hear  of  the  spot  again 
in  the  course  of  our  story'.     It  looks  low';    yet  it  has 
a  rocky  shore  at  several  points^  specially  at  the   south- 
east^ where   tombs  older  than  the    days   of   Lamis  are 
cut  in  the  rock.     Its  main  face  however  slopes  gently 
down  to  the  eastern  sea.     The  isthmus  is  low  indeed  and 
sandy;    but  the  waves  which   have  eaten  away  so  much 
hard  rock   on  these  coasts  have  spared  it.     Thapsos,  a 
cher8one809  in  the  days  of  Thucydidies  ^,  is  a  eker%on6¥» 
still ;  one  may  walk  to  it,  over  its  hardly  visible  isthmus, 
from  the  low  coast  which,  along  the  more  part  of  this 
bay,  lies  between  the  sea  and  the  inland  hills.     The  site 
is  now  forsaken,  save  one  or  two  houses  and  a  light-house. 
In  the  fifth  century  before  Christ  it  seems  to  have  been 
equally  desolate;    we  know  not  whether  in  the  eighth 
there  were  either  Phoenicians  to  come  to  terms  or  Sikd 
owners  of    the    rock-tombs    to    be  driven   out.      At  no 
time  does  there  seem  to  have  been  any  abiding  town  on 
Thapsos ;  but  it  was  now  chosen  for  a  settlement  by  Lamis 
and  his  Megarian  comrades.  But  their  stay  there  was  short 

*  See  Appendix  XIII,  •  Thuc.  vi.  97. 
»  Virg.  Mn,  iii.  688  ; 

*'  Vivo  prsetervehor  ostia  saxo 
Pantagise,  Megarosque  nnus,  Thapsumqae  jaoentem.** 

*  Tbuc.  vi.  97 ;  Ian  l\  xfp<foyrjaoi  /xlv  iv  ffrtv^  lff$/iif  wftoCxown  h  rd 
viXayos,  rijs  Sc  ^vpoMOffiwi^  wdXtan  otrt  wXovv  oCrt  oSdr  voXAi^r  dv^x^ 


SETl'LEMBNT  OF  MEGARA. 


;  18  said  to  liave  Wted  only  for  a  siDgle  winter,  duruig  cb 
which  the  founder  died  '. 

A  fourth  time  then  did  the  surviving  comijanions  of  Pouitb»et- 
Lamia  set  forth  to  look  for  a  place  of  Sicilian  settle-  meipn. 
ment.  The  thought  of  going  back  to  the  old  Megara 
seems  not  to  have  come  into  their  heads,  even  after  bo 
Taxay  disappointments.  Their  efforts  were  at  last  crowned 
with  some  measure  of  euceess.  They  did  found  a  new  city,  a 
new  Megara ;  but  it  was  a  short-lived  city,  which  never  grew 
to  a  plaee  alongside  of  its  mightier  neighbours.  The  site 
now  chosen  was  close  on  the  coast  of  the  bay,  yet  strictly 
on  the  mainland  ;  that  is,  it  was  not  on  any  island  or  even 
peninsula.  It  was  placed  on  a  piece  of  ground  between 
Thapsos  and  Xiphonia,  which  stands  conspicuously  high 
on  that  low  coast  and  presents  a  rocky  face  to  the  sea. 
Several  streams,  greater  and  smaller,  flow  into  this  part 
of  the  bay.  The  new  Megara  occupied  the  space  between 
two  of  them,  at  the  south  of  the  river  now  known  as 
Cantara.  This  stream  runs  through  a  swampy  ground, 
between  the  low  height  of  Megara  and  another  low 
height  to  the  north.  The  site  of  the  town  stretches 
south  as  far  as  another  stream  known  as  San  Guzmauo, 
The  stream  itself  is  hardly  visible,  but  its  dale,  ttrath, 
or  teadi — to  use  large  names  for  small  things — makes  a 
marked  barrier.  This  is  the  Alabon,  one  of  the  short- 
lived streams  of  that  coast.  Legend  was  busy  about  its 
phenomena,  and  it  was  held  to  Sow  from  a  deep  swim- 
ming-place wrought  by  the  hand  of  Daidalos^.     Of  the 


'  Thac.  t1.  w  ^i^r  otciodi  aSnii  pir  iroSviiaicfi.  Pgljainoi,  v.  5; 
Tf<i>TiXiir  ■OTfimjinu'  ittxp*  i'i'  X"/''^'^'  Here  TrOtilon  ie  cvorounded  with 
Tlupioa.  He  wJdii  liixf  l^p  -roaovTov  avn  xi'pijfi'i'  ol  XnAiiSdV,  which  ii 
not  VBTJ  clear. 

'  Diod,  iv.  ;B ;  vktjeloi'  r^i  Ktyaplia!  ipiAoTixKin  liolrjo*  rffv  ii'o/iafo- 

Tfu  KoXaiiavo!  'AAo^wv.  See  Sirhubring,  p.  444,  who  bu  collected  Uie 
TMimu  ipellitigi  of  Uia  iiuub  The  ^1^7111  rom/^i,  when  I  uw  it,  bad 
C  C  2 
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CHAP.  ly.  city  itself  three  sides  of  its'  enclosure  are  thus  clearly 
marked;  to  the  west  and  south-west  the  line  is  less 
clear ;  but  the  whole  site  of  the  city  forms  an  irregular 
triangle,  about  three  miles  in  its  whole  circuit  ^.  Beyond 
the  natural  features,  there  is  little  in  the  site  to  catch 
the  eye ;  no  building  survives  above  groimd,  save  a  small 

Remuni  of  piece  of  the  northern  wall,  built  into  a  modem  house.  But 
the  site  has  supplied  more  than  one  example  of  the  primi- 
tive Doric  capital,  and  latterly  a  most  singular  colonnade 
has  been  brought  to  light,  which  seems  to  have  formed  the 
propflaia  of  Megara  on  the  western  side.  Unfluted  octa- 
gonal columns  seem  more  in  place  in  a  mediseval  church 
than  in  a  building  which  must  be  older  than  the  days  of 
Gel6n  \ 


Megan. 


The  J3y- 

hlaian 

Megara. 


The  town 
of  Hybla. 


Why  was 
not  Xi- 
phonia 
occupied  ? 


The  Sicilian  Megara  is  distinguished  from  its  Nisaian 
parent  by  the  surname  of  Hyblaian.  The  name  suggests 
the  so-called  hills  of  Hybla  ^,  and  Thymbris  forms  a  chief 
feature  in  the  view  from  the  spot  where  Megara  was.  But 
Megara  and  the  hills  alike  take  their  name  from  that  town 
of  Hybla,  the  Greater  Hybla,  which  stood  hard  by,  and 
which  in  later  times  in  some  sort  supplanted  Megara*. 
The  actual  site  of  Hybla  seems  to  lie  on  the  slight  height  to 
the  north  of  the  liill  of  Megara,  by  the  stream  called  Mylas 
or  Marcellino.  But  one  question  at  once  suggests  itself. 
WTiy  did  not  the  Megarians,  in  trying  so  many  sites,  at 
least  attempt   to    occupy  the    peninsula    of   Xiphonia*? 


hardly  any  water,  but  its  swampy  bed  was  quite  unlike  the y^Kiiiaiis  further 
north. 

^  On  the  site  see  Schubring,  Umwanderung,  460. 

^  There  are  other  singular  points  about  these  columns;  some  odd  projec- 
tions on  their  sides,  and  a  range  of  huge  pots  in  front  of  them.  1  Buppot« 
that  the  remains  of  Megara  must  be  older  than  the  destruction  by  Geldo. 
The  site  was  occupied  in  later  times,  but  it  was  never  again  an  important 
city. 

'  See  above,  pp.  70,  159. 

*  See  Appendix  IX.  ^  See  Appendix  XIX. 


HYBL&N  AND   HTBLA. 

^raii,  one  would  have  thought,  the  moet  attractive  site  in  i 
the  whole  neighbourhood,  after  the  Corinthians  had  made 
Ortygia  their  own.  Like  Ortygia,  it  would,  with  its 
haven  on  each  side,  have  suggested  the  memory  of  old 
Megara  as  well  as  of  Corinth.  A  town  foundi-d  on  the 
Xiphonian  clienone»o»  might,  with  the  some  good  luck 
which  befell  Syracuse,  have  spread  itself  over  the  greater 
neighboiiring  peninsula,  just  as  Syracuse  spread  itself  over 
the  hill  of  Acliradina  and  Epipolai.  Megara,  without  any 
insular  or  peninsular  position,  and  without  anything  that 
could  be  called  an  akropolis,  seems  in  every  way  less  de- 
sirable. It  has  been  suggested  that  Xiphonia  may  have 
become  a  specially  strong  Sikel  eettloment,  strengthened 
by  those  Sikels  who  had  been  driven  out  from  Ortygia 
and  Leontinoi '.  This  is  hardly  satisfactory,  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  surest  anything  better.  But  with  regard  to  the  K 
choice  of  Megara,  we  have  some  slight  clue  in  the  singular 
story  that,  in  the  occupation  of  their  fourth  site,  the  Me- 
garians  were  helped  by  a  Sikel  king  who  betrayed  the 
place  to  them  *.  His  name  Ilyblfin  might  suggest  that  he 
wa«  a  mere  sport  of  fancy,  an  ejionymoi  of  the  neighbouring 
Hybla.  Yet  after  all,  Hyblfln  of  Hybla  need  be  no  more 
mythical  than  Gel6n  of  Gela  and  Agyris  of  Agyrium.  It 
is  vain  to  speculate  on  the  motives  of  this  Sikel  philhellen ; 
but  the  native  prince  or  leader  who,  for  his  own  ends, 
brings  in  the  stranger  is  not  uncommon  in  tales  of  settle- 
ment. The  tale  might  further  suggest  that  the  mixture  of  P 
Greek  and  Sikel  blood  may  have  been  greater  at  Megara  m 
than  in  most  Sikeliot  cities.  There  is  commonly  a  woman  in  ^ 
all  such  stories ;  but  in  the  few  words  in  which  the  present 
tale  is  handed  down  to  us,  we  do  not  hear  either  of  the 
Greek  leader  marrying  the  daughter  of  the  Sikel  prinoe 


'  Sclmbriimf,  Umwa 

•  Thuc.  vi.  4;   it 

rpniotrrot  Tiff  x^ptiy 


?rQng,  p.  448. 

r    6<i^<iir   dfiir7Tib>T(t   'TB^orot    AiC'^'bi    SiMXau 
•cadrfytiaa/iiyou,  Xryapias  ftiaof    roil  'TfiWovi 
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CHAP.  IV.  or  of  the  rarer  form  in  which  the  Sikel  prince  might 
marry  the  daughter  of  the  Greek  leader.  I  have  called 
Naxos  the  Ebbsfleet  of  Sicily;  but  we  shall  hardly  find 
along  this  coast  a  parallel  to  the  nameless  daughter  of 
Hengest. 

§  5.   The  Foundation  of  Zankle. 
c,  B.C.  715. 

Foonda-         The  Greek  possession  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily 

Zu^g.  was  completed  by  the  foundation  of  the  famous  city  on 
the  strait,  ZanklS^  whose  first  name  has  passed  away^  but 
which^  under  its  later  name  of  Messana  ^^  has  livedo  and 

Its  posi-  commonly  flourished,  down  to  our  own  times.  Well  within  the 
narrow  sea,  a  little  to  the  south  of  its  narrowest  pointy  just 
where  the  view  across  between  Sicily  and  Italy  is,  more 
distinctly  than  anywhere  else,  an  eastern  and  western  view, 
a  low  and  narrow  rim  of  land  stretches  into  the  strait  to 
the  north-east,  and  turns  round  to  the  west,  leaving  but  a 
narrow  mouth  into  a  small  inlet  of  the  sea.  The  shape  is, 
far  more  distinctly  than  that  of  Drepana  in  the  north- 
west, the  shape  of  a  reaping-hook,  and  we  are  told  that  a 
reaping-hook  was  called  Zanklon,  or  rather  Banklon^  in 
the  Sikel  tongue  ^.  From  this  marked  natural  feature  the 
spot,  and   the  city  which  arose  hard  by,  took  its  name. 

Origin  <tf  The  epSni/mos  has  thrust  himself  in  here,  as  everywhere  else ; 
a  King  Zanklos  of  Zankle  appears  in  one  of  the  legends  of 
Uridn  *;  but  no  one  can  reasonably  doubt  that  the  city  of 

^  See  Appendix  XX.  '  See  Appendix  IV. 

'  Ori6n  threw  up  the  Akti  or  ZanklS  for  King  Zanklos.  Died.  !▼.  85 ; 
gard  iiJ^v  7df>  r^v  Zi«cAiay  KaracKtviurm  lAyitX^  rf;  r&rt  /ScurcAci^om  t^ 
T^c  iikv  dv'  odrov  Z&rptkrji,  vw  tk  VLftrarirrp  &yofjui(ofiirrfi  dWa  re  «a«  r^ 
kifUpa  wpo4rx9if<ra»Ta  r^  ipc§ia(ofiirrfv  'Airr^  woiijacu.  This  is  quite  another 
notion  of  the  work  of  Ori6n  from  that  which  Dioddros  goes  on  to  teU,  and 
which  hat  been  spoken  of  above,  p.  58.  Stephen  of  Bysantiom,  in  ZcryKA^, 
hat  both  this  and  another  guess ;  o2  /liv  dvd  Zdftckov  rov  TTTcyovf  ^  dv^ 


the  name; 


BITE   OF  ZANKLfi. 


T-hook.     Of  that  CHAP,  n 


i  reaping-hook  is  the  city  o£  the  reaping-h 
city  the  inlet  fenced  in  by  its  sickle-shaped  defence  became 
the  haven.  That  haven,  so  fenced  in,  with  the  dolphin  as  it 
its  inmate,  appears  on  the  oldest  coins  o£  Baitkle.  That, 
and  not  Zaakle,  is  the  oldest  form  of  the  name,  perhaps 
the  only  one  acknowledged  on  the  spot'.  And  well  might 
the  natural  Daaklon  claim  to  give  its  name  to  Dankle. 
This  sickle-shaped  peninsula,  which  shares  the  name  of 
Akte  with  the  solid  mass  of  Attica  or  of  Argolis  ^,  is  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  place;  this  natural  break- 
water has  enabled  the  city  under  all  changes  to  keep  up  its 
character  as  a  haven  of  the  sea.  None  of  the  successive  c 
masters  of  Sicily  could  afford  to  neglect  such  a  position  as  ^j 
this,  By  virtue  of  it  the  city  on  the  strait  has  ever 
remained  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  island.  For  a  long 
time  past  it  has  been  the  second  among  them,  not  without 
some  half-remembered  claim  to  be  the  first.  Thoroughly 
to  take  in  the  position  of  the  haven  and  its  guard,  the 
traveller  should  climb  one  of  the  hills  which  in  truth  he 
cannot  go  very  far  from  the  sea-shore  without  beginning 
to  climb.  He  will  see  little  but  the  site.  Meiisina  is  a 
modem  city,  with  a  few  mediseval  buildings  surviving. 
It  does  not  keep  even  a  Norman  or  Saracen  impress  in  the 
way  that  Palermo  does.  The  Greek  lives  only  in  the  witness 
which  the  view  gives  to  his  skill  in  choosing  the  position 
of  his  cities.  So  far  DanklS  still  lives,  far  more  truly 
than  Fanormos.  Meesana  does  not  sit,  like  Panormos,  in 
the  midst  of  a  rich  eampagna  fenced  in  by  mountains.  No 
one  coold  ever,  in  gazing  at  Messana,  have  thought  of  speak- 
ing of  its  land  as  the  Golden  Shell.  One  might  rather  say 
that  a  eampagna,  feebly  suggesting  that  of  Panormos,  comes 

'  DANK,  DANKL,  DANKLE  ioem  to  be  only  forms  on  the  coin* 
older  than  the  name  Messaiui.     Coina  of  Sicily,  p.  99. 

'  This  U  cleu'l]'  its  meaning  in  tliG  patuage  of  DiodOrog  quoted  in 
p.  390,  note  3, 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Earlier 
inhabi- 
tants. 


Question 
of  Phoeni- 
ci&iui. 


First 

Greek 

gettlement 

by  pirates 

from 

Kym6; 


to  an  end  where  the  eity  begins.  The  hills  that  rise  above 
the  Danklon  are  lower  than  those  that  rise  above  the  AH- 
haven;  or  rather  the  high  mountains  keep  farther  from 
the  shore^  while  the  lower  hills  come  nearer  to  it.  These  last 
fix  the  position  of  the  city  itself,  which  fills  up  the  narrow 
space  between  their  feet  and  the  haven.  The  streets  of  the 
city  climb  up  the  sides  of  the  hills ;  they  are  washed  by  the 
fierce  fiumare  that  rush  down  their  slopes ;  the  monasteries 
and  fortresses  of  the  town  crown  the  heights  which  rise  at 
once  above  its  lower  buildings.  From  them  we  look  down 
on  the  city,  on  the  strait,  on  tiie  mainland  which  di»W8  80 
near,  on  the  city  of  the  mainland  whose  history  is  so 
closely  bound  up  with  the  history  of  the  island,  and  whose 
name  preserves  the  half -false,  half -true,  belief  that  island 
and  mainland  once  were  one.  That  it  looked  out  on  Italy, 
that  it  looked  out  on  Rhegion,  that  Rhegion  and  Italy  lay 
nearer  to  it  than  any  Sikeliot  city  and  its  territory,  is  the 
central  fact  of  the  whole  tale  of  Zankle  and  Messana. 

The  Sikel  name  of  the  city  naturally  suggests  the  thought 
that  the  prse-Hellenic  inhabitants  had  not  neglected  so 
favourable  a  site.  The  rafts  of  the  legend,  or  whatever 
means  brought  the  Sikels  into  Sikania,  must  have  landed 
them  at  no  great  distance  from  the  reaping-hook  and 
the  fenced-in  haven.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  first 
Greek  settlers  at  this  point  found  a  town  and  haven 
ready  for  them,  possibly  a  Phoenician  factory  on  the 
Danklon  itself.  But  who  were  those  first  Greek  settlers ; 
when  and  whence  did  they  come  ?  Some  speak  of  Zankle 
simply  as  a  settlement  from  the  Sikeliot  Naxos,  like 
Leontinoi,  Katane,  and  vanished  Euboia.  Our  chief  guide, 
while  not  venturing,  as  in  other  eases,  to  fix  any  date, 
tells  quite  another  story.  According  to  him  the  first 
Greek  settlers  were  pirates  from  the  Campanian  Kyme*. 
As    regarded    the   Sikel    inhabitants    all   Greek    settlers 

'  See  Appendix  XX. 
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were  alite  piiat€s.  Between  Greek  and  barbarian  inter-  chap,  it,  I 
national    law  was  unknown  ;    tbe  pirates  of   KymS  niay  H 

not  bave  treated  tbe  Sikels  of   Danklon  any  worse  tban  H 

their  countrymen  were  treated  by  Tbeoklfe  at  Naxos  or  H 

by  Archiae  at  Syracuse.  What  is  meant  is  that  these  not »»  B 
settlers  from  Kyme  were  private  adventurers  who  were  leiiged  I 
not  sent  forth  from  Kyme  under  an  acknowledged  founder,  "  ""''*  I 
with  the  traditional  eeremonies  observed  in  the  sending  I 

fort}i  of  a  colony.     Such  an  irregnjiar  settlement  had  no  I 

acknowledged   place  among   Greek   citiea;    a   Zanklaian  I 

from  such  a  ZanklS  would  hardly  have  been  received  at  4 

the   games  of  Pytbo  or  Olympia.     A  second  and  more  Regular 
regular   birth    of    the    city  followe<l,   after  what  interval  froniKymf 
ThucydidBS  fails  to  tell  us.     Settlers  from  Chalkis  and  Jj^jj^ 
other  parts  of  Euboia  came  and  shared  the  possession  with 
the  first  pirates  or  their  enccessors.     This  new  plantation 
was   made   with   all   proper    forms,   under    two    regular 
founders.     From  Kyme  came  Perieres,  from  Chalkis,  one 
metropolis  of  Kyme,  came,  according  to  order,  the  other, 
Krataimenes '.     The  chain  of  Chalkidian  settlements  from 
Leontiuoi  northwards  ^vas  made  up  by  the  foundation  of 
the  greatest  among  them. 

The  date  of  the  foundation  of  Zanklu,  though  unrecorded  Date  of 
by  Thucydiiles,  ia  not  very  hard  to  fis.  That  is  at  least,  if  uig, 
we  accept  the  belief  that  banished  Messenians  from  Pelopon- 
nesos,  at  the  beginning  of  their  first  war  with  Sparta,  found 
help  from  Zankle  in  their  search  for  a  new  home.  Rhegion, 
it  is  said,  was  founded  by  Chalkidians  of  Euboia,  invited 
by  the  Chalkidians  of  Zankle  to  become  their  neighbours, 
and  who  were  accompanied  by  a  band  of  settlers  from  the 
Feloponnesiati  Messene  ^.     This  date,  compared  with  those 

'  See  Appendix  XX. 

'  See  Appendix  XX,  The  Peloponnetiiiin  and  the  Sidlian  H(av<iHi 
baveuf  otme  an  pqual  ri);hl  tn  t'le  Done  form,  but  it  make*  tliingi  clearer 
lu  kaefi  it  £dt  tHe  Mte<rAya  of  ^il;. 
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fAf.  tw.  fftven  by  Thocydidfis  for  the  foundation  of  Nmxos  mud  Hie 
retd,  would  enable  us  to  fix  the  beginnings  of  ^M»lrlo  to 
any  time  later  than  the  settlement  of  Nazoa  and  K^tu^ 
and  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  first  Mesaenian  war.  This 
allows  only  a  very  few  years  between  the  first  p»ra*ifnl 
Ofjcuijation — unless  that  is  placed  earlier — and  the  more 
rif^tlar  settlement  under  PeriSris  and  KrataimenSs.  But 
in  these  times  an  approximate  chronology  is  all  tliatwe 
can  get.  Such  signs  as  we  have  would  lead  ns  to  fix  the 
formal  colonization  of  ZankU  to  the  last  years  of  the  third 

»'0.  715.  quarter  of  the  eighth  century  before  Christ.  We  have  at 
least  no  better  date  to  suggest^  and  otur  record  of  the 
foundation  of  so  memorable  a  city  is  driven  to  be  meagre 
indeed  beside  the  topographical  and  legendary  wealth  of 
Syracuse  and  oven  of  Megara. 

^tent  of  The  position  of  Zanldd  suggests  some  thoughts  as  to  the 
J  of  '  extent  of  its  territory.  The  position  of  Syracuse,  as  we 
^  shall  presently  see,  was  an  irresistible  temptation  to  that 

city  to  occupy  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  island,  to 
stretch,  as  far  as  was  possible  in  Sicily,  from  sea  to  sea. 
Zanklfi  was  the  only  other  Sikeliot  city  in  the  same  case ; 
only  what  was  a  temptation  in  the  case  of  Syracuse  be- 
came a  necessity  in  the  case  of  ZanklS.  The  city  on  the 
strait  had  a  free  passage  southward;  but,  for  any  safe 
navigation  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  it  was  needful  that 
l^rii.  Zankle  should  hold  the  Pelorian  comer  of  Sicily  and  so 
much  of  the  north  coast  as  was  needful  for  its  safe  holding. 
That  low  corner,  with  its  salt  lakes  and  its  sandy  beach, 
looking  out  on  the  Italian  mountains,  was  a  Zanklaian 
possession ;  so  was  the  real  headland  of  Phalakrion  to  the 
west  of  it.  Further  on,  passing  that  headland,  the  line 
of  the  coast  supplied  an  easy  natural  boundary  to  the  west. 
There  a  peninsula  pointing  northwards,  a  peninsula  low  as 
compared  with  the  neighbouring  heights,  and  which  at  a 


wots  abnoBt  like  another  Tbapsos,  but  whioh  is  crap  iv:^ 
in  truth  a  rocky  height  rising  boldly  above  the  sea,  is 
joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  flat  isthmus.  That  was  M^lu  m 
the  eier«on^io9  o£  Mylai,  a  point  of  special  importance 
as  a  post  of  watching,  looking  out  as  it  did  over  the 
still  barbarian  coast  to  the  west  and  over  the  Isles  of 
AioloB.  There  was  the  hill  ready  for  au  akropolis,  and  a 
bend  of  the  coast,  a  loftier  Danklon,  provided  a  sheltered 
haven.  The  castle  hill,  from  whic-h  the  modem  town  of 
Milazzo  has  crept  down  to  the  isthmus,  was  occupied  by  a 
fortress  which  was  the  bulwark  of  Zankle  and  of  Hellas 
towards  the  still  independent  Sikels  of  the  north  coast. 
Mylai  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  city  and  colony  of 
Zankld,  but  it  seems  rather  to  have  been  a  simple  border 
£ortreES  of  the  Zanklaian  territory  without  any  separate 
political  being  ^.  The  occupation  of  so  important  a  post 
is  not  likely  to  have  been  long  delayed,  as  soon  as  the 
strength  of  the  new  founded  city  was  such  as  to  allow 
of  such  an  undertaking.  There  are  some  slight  signs 
that  the  chersonesos  of  Mylai  may  have  been  occupied 
vithin  a  very  few  years  of  the  first  foundation  of  Zankle  *. 
But  it  is  a  point  on  which  no  absolute  certainty  can  be 
reached. 


$  6.    Tie  SeitlemenU  on  the  Southern  and  Northern  Coasts. 

B.C.    689-581. 

All  the  Greek  settlements  in  Sicily  up  to  this  time  liad  Sflttlflmeat 
been  made  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island.     We  may  say  comi  cot 

pleteil. 

'  MjUi  WMHotacitj.  InHmc^dideBili.  QoitlaHvAaJ  alTU)>H«ra^rW. 
■nd  tu  vi.  7)  he  (lutiDDtl;  a.yt  of  Himera,  Ijrtp  iiinj  tr  roiirfi  ry  /lipti 
T^i  XimXiat  'Ekf^t  ■iXu  larlr.  (See  Bunbitry.  Diet.  Geog.  in  Myle.)  8., 
in  IHod.  lii.  54  it  ii  only  ippoipior.  Stjlux  (13),  less  oirefiiliy,  culls  il 
irjjtit  'VAtpiit  wd  Xi^ijif,  and  Skjmnoi  ,388}  reokuiu  it  Bmatig  CliiilkidiBli 
cHiaii. 

*  Sm  AppokUx  XX. 
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OBAP.  IV. 


Greek  sei- 
tlements 
in  Italy. 


this^  even  if  we  hold  the  Zanklaian  occupation  of  Mjlai  to 
be  as  old  as  the  regular  foundation  of  Zankld  itself.  For 
the  settlement^  the  city  itself^  was  on  the  east  coast,  within 
the  strait.  The  occupation  of  Mjlai  was  no  occupation  of 
the  northern  coast  as  such;  it  was  simply  a  measure  to 
secure  possession  of  a  point  on  the  strait.  By  the  founda- 
tion of  Zankle  the  Greek  occupation  of  the  east  coast  was 
completed.  From  that  time  the  enterprising  spirits  of 
Greece  seem  for  a  while  to  have  turned  away  their  thoughts 
from  Sicily  to  other  fields  of  settlement.  For  nearly  forty 
years  Italy  was  preferred.  If  we  put  any  faith  in  one 
version  of  the  tale  of  Archias,  settlement  in  Italy — setting 
aside  solitary  Kym6  and  her  children — ^must  have  been  as 
old  as  settlement  in  Sicily^;  Krotdn  must  be  as  old  as 
Syracuse.  In  the  received  chronology,  Sybaris,  Achaian 
with  a  Troizenian  element,  was  younger  than  Syracuse, 
and  Krot6n,  also  Achaian,  was  younger  than  Sybaris^ 
At  some  unfixed  but  not  very  distant  time,  the  Lokroi 
of  Italy  sprang  into  being  in  a  less  honourable  &shion. 
The  city  where  nobility  passed  through  the  mother  because 
of  the  baseness  of  the  first  set  of  fathers — base  indeed  in 
the  trick  by  which  they  won  the  land  from  the  unsuspect- 
ing Sikels  ^ — is  of  no  small  moment  in  Sicilian  history.  It 
fittingly  ennobled  the  tyranny  of  Dionysios  by  the  grant 
Rhfigion.  of  a  Lokrian  wife*.  Rhegion,  whose  date  is  so  closely 
connected  with  that  of  Zankle '^,  comes  earlier  on  the 
Sicilian  stage.     Taras,  Tarentum,  Taranto,  founded  beyond 


Sybarifl. 


LokioL 


Taraa. 


*  See  above,  p.  339. 

'  The  date  of  Sybaria  is  ^ven  aa  721,  that  of  Krotdn  aa  703.  dinton, 
F.  H.,  i.  174.  See  Strabo,  vi.  i.  13.  The  more  important  fiust  of  the 
Troizenian  element  at  Sybaris  comes  from  Aristotle,  Pol.  ▼.3.  11,  where 
be  records  tbeir  driving  out. 

'  See  the  story  in  Polybios,  xii.  5.     Cf.  Dionysios  Peridgdtds,  365  ; 
rp  8'  {nr6  ASxpoi  loo'tr,  $ff<H  wporipots  Mtffffip 
ijXOov  iw*  SvcwlijVf  <T<f>€Tipifs  iu\$ivr9s  MiffffTfi, 

*  Diod.  xiv.  44. 

^  See  Appendix  XX. 
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Xiimds  of  the  first  I 


s  aJso  ii 


I  place 


!  cxio&Bional 
in  our  story.     MetapontJon  arose  as  an  Achaian  outpost  Metspon- 
a^inst  Dorian  Taras  ^,  and  tlie  short-lived  Siris  stepped  in  ^^ 
From  Ionian  Kolophon  to  fill  up  the  gap  between  the  oldest 
settlement  oE  Achaia  and  the  youngvist. 

All  these  Italiot  settlements  seem  to  have  been  planted 
after  the  completion  of  Greek  settlement  on  the  east  coast 
of  Sicily,  and   before  it   began   on  the  other  two  sides. 
While  the  Greek  in  the  oldest  Italy  was  spreading  from  Northern 
sea  to  sea  in  a  way  in  which  in  Sicily  he  never  could,  the  ^mh, 
northern  and 
the  special  Fhcenician 

native  inhabitants  and  to  the  Semitic  colonists.  A  kind  of 
spell  seems  to  have  kept  men  from  entering  on  a  new 
phase  of  Sicilian  settlement,  as  such  a  spell  had  once  kept 
them  from  attempting  Sicilian  settWment  at  all.  At  last 
the  eyes  of  adventurous  Greeks  were  again  turned  from 
Italy  to  Sicily.     In  the  course   of   the   seventh   century  Greek  wt- 


I 


ithem  coasts  of  the  great  island,  as  well  as  ?i"iy  rtill 
bubanuL 
a  the  west,  were  left  to  the 


coast]  was   opened   to  Greek   enterprise;    but  with   very B""" »«""- 
different  results  on  the  two  sides.     On  the  northern  coast 
of  Sicily  Greek  colonies  were  always  few,  and  they  num- 
bered among  them  no  city  of  the  first  rank.     On  the  e6uth  Od  tLe 
side,  within  the   space  of  about  a  hundred  years,  there  ^^d,^ 
arose  a  series  of  cities  which  play  a  most  important  jjart 
in  Sicilian  history.     One  of  them  became  the  abiding  rival 
of  Syracuse ;  another,  of  older  foundation,  gave  Syracuse 
a  line  of  renowned  rulers. 

That  the  work  of  Greek  colonization  in  Sicily  began  on  the 
east  side  was  doubtless  mainly  owing  to  the  simple  fact  that 
it  was  the  east  side,  the  side  to  which  settlers  from  Greece 
would  naturally  first  make  their  way.     But  the  southern 


*  8eo  Tbnc  vi.  44. 

•  Cf.  8tr»bo,  T,  1.  5,  witb  Ihe  wild  WleB  ioDiodflroi,  U.  67,  and  Juntin,  11 
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CHAP.  lY.  coast  was  in  itself  mucli  less  inviting  than  the  eastern, 
Ck)inpiiri.  Oar  earlier  survey^  has  taught  us  that  nowhere  on  the 
eastern  and  sou^h  side  of  Sicilj  does  the  coast  make  even  that  taint 
Boui^Bm  approach  to  the  character  of  the  coast  of  old  Greece  which 
is  made  by  the  insular  and  peninsular  spots  on  each  side  of 
the  hill  of  Syracuse.  There  are  bays  and  there  are  capes ; 
but  the  bays  are  shallow;  the  capes  seldom  put  on  any 
marked  peninsular  shape^  and  they  seldom  afford  sites  for 
the  foundation  of  towns.  There  are  no  inlets  of  the  sea 
like  those  which  are  fenced  in  by  Ortygia  and  Plemmyrion, 
by  Thapsos  and  Xiphonia.  The  coast  might,  by  com- 
parison at  least,  be  called  havenless;  the  cities  are  near 
the  sea,  but  not  in  it ;  the  greatest  of  them  simply  looks 
down  on  the  sea  &om  an  inland  site.  We  may  safely  say 
that^  all  along  this  coast^  the  havens  and  the  sea&ring 
relations  of  the  cities  are  quite  secondary  as  compared  with 
their  position  by  land.  Naxos  and  Syracuse  are  cities  of 
the  sea^  in  the  sea,  which  won  for  themselves  a  greater  or 
less  dominion  on  the  land.  The  cities  on  the  southern 
coast  are  rather  cities  of  the  land  to  whose  full  develope- 
ment  a  sea-board  and  a  haven  was  needfuL  They  had 
their  ships^  their  commerce,  some  of  them  their  colonies; 
but  their  wealth  and  strength  came  in  a  larger  measure 
from  the  fruits  of  the  earth  than  from  the  traffic  of  the 
waters  ^. 


Founda-  The  first  of  these  cities  of  the  south  coast  was  founded 

Lindioi  or   ^^  ^^^  forty-fif th  year  after  the  foundation  of  Syracuse^  by 
B  c^88      s^^^l®^  trom  Rhodes  and  Crete,  among  whom  the  Rhodian 


*  See  above,  pp.  62,  65. 

'  This  is  true  of  the  coast  generally.  None  of  these  cities  seems  to  Iiave 
ever  had  any  considerable  navy.  Akragas  had  a  great  trade  with  Africa, 
but  it  was  chiefly  in  her  own  produce.  Gela  certainly  lived  mainly  on  its 
rich  plain.  Selinous,  on  the  oUier  hand,  did  send  ships  to  serve  in  the  wan 
of  old  Greece ;  Thuc.  viii.  a6. 


FOUNDATION  OF   LINDIOI   OE   GELA. 


]«nent  clearly  prevailed^.  But  tlie  eettleinent  was  ac- 
knowledged as  a  joint  foundation  o£  the  two  islands  under 
a  founder  from  eaoh,  Antiphcmoa  of  Rhodes  and  Entimoe 
of  Crete.  Legends  of  oracles  are  not  lacking.  In  one 
version  the  Pythia  bide  the  two  to  go  and  found  the  city 
of  Gela  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name-. 
The  other  version  is  darker.  Tliere  is  no  mention  of 
£ntimo8 ;  Antipbemos  goes  with  his  brother  Lakios,  and  is 
bidden  to  go  to  the  west,  while  Lakios  goes  to  the  eaat '. 
With  Rhodians  and  Cretans  tliere  seem  also  to  have  been 
mingled  adventurers  from  the  neighbouring  islands,  and 
even  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Asia*.  But  whatever  were 
ite  exact  elements,  the  new  settlement  was  founded  wholly 
by  Greeks  from  the  south-eastern  -^giean,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Chalkidians,  Corinthians,  and  Megarians,  of  whom 
we  have  had  hitherto  to  speak.  Among  them  the  customs 
and  speech  of  the  Dorians  of  Rhcxles  and  her  neighbour 
islands  were  predominant ',  The  new  settlement  therefore 
became  an  addition  to  the  Doric  element  iu  Sicily,  already 


Gbodiui  J 
aettle- 


'  Thuc.  vi.  ^  ;  rihar  Si  'AvTi<^7fioc  jc  'P6lcv  ml'Ei'n/un  Ik  Kp^Ttjt  Imi- 
mwf  tyar^rrti  «oirp  lieriaar,  (rfi  rliiiTf  (o!  Ttaaapa*oirt$  iktA.  luponoiioSt" 
slami-.  Herod.  viL  153  :  irifofijviT!  Ti\ji%  bwi  AivSfiui'  rt  tuv  Ik  'fiSm  im! 
'hyT\^lwa.  Bo  Ie»vea  out  the  Crutani.  On  G-ela,  aee  Sobabring,  HiBloriaob- 
geoKtspfalschi!  Stadien  Uber  Altrndlioii,  p.  78. 

'  Diad.Eio.  V;it,  13; 

•  'Erriiit  Koi  Kpiraaoi  i-jait\toi  vli  laiippoii, 

tXe6ms  IiKfKljr  x^^lm  ....  foi'iror  d^fiu, 
tftfid/irroi  Tto\it6pmf  ?nxou  Kptjrwr  'Po^ay  Tt 
xSp  vpaxoit  xOTBiuHo  riya  ovfoiiuiruiutv  iyrdr. 
'  TbU  ii  the  Ontj  in  Stephen  of  Byuntiuni.  r/\a,  Khich  reminiU  une  ot 
tli»l  of  Geleis  and  TolminaoB  (loe  Ap|ioiidii  IX).     It  conie«  from  Ariii- 
tunetoa,  tr  rg  wpiini)  wift  ♦off^AiBa.     Antiphflmni  lavyht,  and  the  Pjlhia 
repeat!  her  order ;  lov  tt    'Arnip^^ii  YiAacnu-roT  rfyi  Uuilar  tlwttv  roAir- 
df'  f'^Ioii  ivaiM*  Koi  ijr  hr  wiXiy  dIk^o^.    Tliere  is  here  a  lurking  deriviition 
of  TiKa  from  T^Aat. 

'  Herod,  vii.  135,  whea  the  most  funouB  uun  of  Gela  tracea  bia  dwcent 
from  the  iiile  ofXelos. 

'  Thuc.  vi.  4  :  r&fiiia  Si  Aupiicd  iti$^  aSnat's.  It  wae  needful  to  mention 
tHh,  as  Crete  was  not  wholl;  Duriau. 
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CHAP.  17.  represented  bj  Corinth  and  Megara^  as  distinguished  from 

the  lonians  of  Naxos,  Leontinoi,  KatanS^  and  ZanklS. 
Sikel  The  oracle  which  bade  AntiphSmos  fix  his  colony  by  the 

the  yf#niM>  month  of  the  river  Gelas  is  worthy  of  as  little  regard  as 
that  which  bade  Archias  plant  his  in  the  island  of  Or- 
tygia  ^.  Yet  there  is  this  difference,  that  Ortygia  was  a 
name  given  to  the  island  by  the  settlers  themselves^  while 
the  name  of  Gelas  is  one  of  oar  most  precious  relics  of  the 
earlier  tongues  of  Sicily.  We  have  already  seen  that,  in 
the  speech  of  the  Sikels,  the  stream  of  G^hus  was  so  called 
from  its  coldness '.  This  is  a  piece  of  etymology  which 
carries  its  own  genuineness  with  it.  That  the  name  sug^ 
gested  Greek  derivations,  serious  or  sportive^,  and  that 
an  ep6nymous  hero  Gel6n  was  devised^,  was  only  in  the 
common  course  of  things.  And  as  Gel6n  was  in  after 
days  the  name  of  the  most  renowned  man  of  the  new 
settlement,  it  was  hardly  more  wonderful  that  the  name  of 
Deinomen^  &ther  of  Gel6n  should  have  been  carried  back 
to  supplant  Antiphemos  in  his  place  of  founder  ^.  But  we 
cannot  doubt  that  Antiphemos  and  Entimos  made  their 

*  See  above,  p.  338. 

'  On  the  n&me  see  above,  p.  125.  That  the  town  took  its  name  from  the 
river  is  distinctly  affirmed  by  Thucydides,  vi.  4 ;  t$  filv  w6\€i  dwu  rov  TcXa 
woraficv  rovyofjui  iyivtro. 

'  Stephen  of  Byzantium  (in  Fika)  goes  on  to  say  expressly,  tffcot  dru 
rovyi\ws  t6  TtXeJOS.     So  the  joke  of  Aristophanes  in  the  Acbamians,  60S; 

roht  iy  Kafiapivq,  k6m  F^f  «dv  KaTa7^A9. 
Schubring  ri  fers  also  to  the  beginning  of  Plutarch's  Comparison  of  Aris- 
tophanes and  Menandros.     There  we  certainly  find  the  line — 

hrh  yiXojTot  fls  to  7€Xa>'  aupi^ofMu. 
The  context,  if  we  had  it,  migitt  not  unlikely  show  that  there  is  a  reference 
to  Gela ;  but  one  can  hardly  say  so  without  it.     The  Scholiast  on  Pindar 
(Olymp.  iL  15":  somewhat  perversely  writes  the  name  TiWa,  but  he  pre- 
serves a  verse  from  Kallimachoe ; 

ol  8i  r«Ao  woTOfiov  K€ipa\^  kvcusiifitvov  currv. 

*  Steph.  Byz.  in  Tika;  Up6(€vos  iy  vpwry  rwy  wepJ  »<>/wr  SurcXunuy 
Kol  'EXXAviKos  dwd  riXojyos  rov  Atrvrjs  icai  'Tfidpov.  According  to  some 
genealogies  this  would  make  him  half-brother  of  the  Palici ;  but  who  is 
his  father  ? 

'  £tym.  Magn.  in  Fika,  where  the  story  of  the  o:acle  is  told. 
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settlemeat  near  tlie  mouth  of  the  river  Gelas,  and  that  caxe.  i 
from  that  river  the  city  which  they  founded,  like  many 
other  cities,  took  the  name  by  whic"h  it  is  beet  known  in 
history.  But  it  would  eeem  that  Gela  was  a  later,  i>er- 
haps  in  its  beginning  only  a  popular,  name.  To  the  first  Umlioi  the 
spot  which  the  llhodian  settlers  occupied  and  fortified,  the 
spot  which  became  the  akropolis  of  the  later  city,  they 
^ve,  in  memory  of  one  of  the  fonr  cities  of  their  own 
island,  the  name  of  Lindioi '. 

Thfl  river  Gelac,  now  known,  from  the  mediteval  town  The  river 
which  occupies  part  of  the  site  of  Gela,  as  the  Fiume  ili 
Terranova,  runs  into  the  sea  not  far  from  the  middle  of  the 
long  but  shallow  bay  which  etretches   from  the  modem 
Cape  Scalambri  on  the  south-east  to  the  hill  of  Eknomos 
on  the  north-west^.     At  present  it  enters  the  sea  by  a 
single  mouth  near  the  eastern  end  of  a  long  narrow  hill 
which  runs  parallel  to  the  sea,  not  rising  sheer  from  it,  but 
leaving  a  greater  or  less  expanse  of  sand  between  the  hill 
and  the  water.     On  the  landward  side  the  hill  looks  down  Extent  of 
on  the  fertile  plain  which  took  the  name  of  the  Geloan  territory. 
fields  ^  a  plain  fenced  in  by  the  range  of  hills  whose  curve 
gives  tlie  natural  inland  boundary  of  the  territory  of  the 
new  settlement,     Along  the  coast  that  territory  stretches 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Dirillo  to  the  south-east,  to  that  of 
the  Fimne  Salto,  the  southern  Himeras,  to  the  north-west. 
But  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that,  in  the  days  when  Ch>n)[ea  ir 
Gela  was  famous,  the  river  from  which  it  took  its  name  ii,o  riTer. 
had  another  mouth,  perhaps  more  than  one  other  mouth, 
much  further  to  the  north-west.     Between  the  hill  now 


>  P'  399i  *o^  *^  Schulring,  93. 


'  Thtic.  Q.B  !  ra  BJ  x^p'o*  o5  Hi 
MtluH  m^tTrai.   Cf.  Herod,  vii.  135 
*  Sea  above,  p.  63. 
'  Vicg-.  jEn.  ilL  701 ; 

'■  Apparet  Camvina  proenl  e*mpi4)tia  Geloi, 
Immuiisque  Gslft  fluvii  cog^omioe  dlclk." 
Their  crops  of  lentila  are  noticed  in  two  ptuasges  of  Ath^aui 
fom  tbe  comic  poet  AmpLian.    See  Schubriiig,  104. 
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XT.  pacdj  iXBapei  hw  rht  tswn.  aid  die  Bill  heyuml  it  oa  Aat 
aide,  a  atxeun.  known  apenDr  as  lht  Tttmat,  ^■■i*^^ 
itadf  mto  die  aea.  Fazdicr  aevn  to  die  nordt-woit,  ob 
the  atiifir  ade  'if  die  hill,  dieze  are  sens  of  a  wider  ■moA 
aewn-  Li  die  •lider  scace  «if  dmies  one  or  bodi  of  tkoK 
wcse  die  mondia  <if  a  nordb-wcaceziL  bomck  <tf  tbe  GcIh  ^. 
!►  The  rfTMning  stEeaiiL  is  aQ.  hoc  a  nuxe  fmmmm,  bil  a 

A  ceztSHiL  wiiome  <3£  wafier ;  baty  aa  is 
in  Sicilian,  uopaenipfay;  we  axe  a  litde 
at  die  epitheiB  appGed  oi  i£  bj  die  Latbi  poeCi^  We  look 
m.  Kun  ibr  die  ^asc  jCrkil  widi  ios  danecRHB  wUiipoali*. 
We  piaHbap^  taike  :x£age  ill  die  eoajeetnie  diot  die  deac^ 
was  :aikis.&nn  die  JinwaEaDee  of  che  rir^s  in  aoaaetiBKof 
speeial  ih}od '.  <jr  in  die  mace  hinnelT  beiuf  diBl  Ae  fnt 
xxB»  of  ii£  waoezs  :»  Timke  ♦4ianni4ff  fior  die  ideation  of 
d^  Geioan  piain  has  aItD^edi£r  ■hnmi'd  awar  ooe  bcaiich, 
and  2-nidv  Lsened  die  a^Mnznc  .i£  water  in  tike  odicr. 

T)»baij£  The  «xai5sca;n  :iirw  -Mimsy  As  what  pomt  of  dlie  long 
hin  oa  wttiiea  die  orwa  jf  Teranov^  die  Budem  repffe- 
j«!i&acive  Jt  Geitt.  !iow  ^cuuL^  I23I  die  iizsc  settlers  plant 
thieir  ««riiesc  irrnriiid  p«:sc  raeir  T.frTtfan  akiopi>lis  ?  The 
;U2Sw«r  ro  txjs  ^{^te5tIon  i»  !ii:t  fr»e  frr-oi  dit&nihies.  The 
'^'"'-  ai»r*>  7»raILeL  :*:  the  «»*  mas  fern  z»ctb-west  to 
^^cta-<«»E»c  :  :c  laskj  be  3Zijr»  '^rnvgnien:  ;o  :^peak  of  its 
wvsc^HTa  ;LDi  ^iiB«c«>ra  ^si^  I:  ii?  ciriiied  iato  two  maiked 
riirCi>  by  ji  ^rxlv  mi^ng  ia^wTiris  from  dw  sea,  gHing  a 
Tv»r'-rsg?*i4r  <a;ir«  ^:  die  rar&  >:£  the  hH  east  and  west  of  it 

M.N^n  iV  :i^  aissc«jm  mr:  scuiis  dif  r^^ftseat  TefranoTm,  whose 
si?\ii*r*I  v:iuI:^  i:ww*»r  s5oc  £kr  sbrr:  of  the  extreme  east 
ecc  .'f  thtf  iiH.  RfTTdc  their  Akscer^  £»ce  stands  the  singk 
n^^Ar  v^f  G^ii  wix-a  krfec«*  its  runee.  die  k-west  dmm  of  an 


h^ 


nrvsfte.     I 


He  ^Tm  wpt  seem  to 
tbe  grow!  vith  Mr. 
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early  Doric  oolumn,  whose  other  drums  with  the  capital  chap.  rv. 
lie  shattered  beside  it.  Here  we  have  beyond  doubt  aRemAinsof 
memorial  of  the  early  greatness  of  Gela^  before  her  own 
tyrants  increased  the  greatness  of  Syracuse  at  her  cost. 
The  eastern,  the  one  surviving  branch,  of  the  river  Gelas 
runs  into  the  sea  almost  inmiediately  below.  At  the  other 
end,  the  part  of  the  hill  west  of  the  gully  lies  outside 
the  modem  town,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  has  ceased 
to  be  inhabited.  It  ends  to  the  west  in  two,  or  rather 
three,  spurs,  one  of  which,  the  most  distinct  of  the  three, 
rises  close  above  the  sea,  and  is  now  nearly  covered  with 
8and«  This  end  of  the  hill  looks  down  on  the  piece  of  Jow 
and  swampy  ground  through  which  the  small  winding 
stream  of  the  TarrefUe  makes  its  way  into  the  sea.  On 
the  other  hill  already  noticed,  which  rises  to  the  west  of 
the  stream  and  stretches  for  some  way  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, there  are  several  signs  of  foundations ;  in  one  place 
there  are  distinct  marks  of  the  basement  of  some  con- 
siderable building.  On  the  hill  of  Gela  itself  there  are  no 
certain  signs  of  ancient  buildings  save  the  one  column 
already  spoken  of.  The  walls  have  vanished,  except  so 
far  as  they  are  likely  to  be  represented,  during  part  of 
their  extent,  by  the  northern  and  southern  walls  of  Ter- 
ranova.  On  the  seaward  side  of  the  western  part  of  the 
hill  the  cliff  is  of  crumbling  earth,  and  the  sand-drifts 
soon  cover  everything.  The  walls  have  therefore  had  every 
chance,  first  of  falling  down  and  then  of  being  covered  up. 
Still  foundations  of  some  kind  are  said  to  be  found  on  this 
side  of  the  hill,  and  its  landward  slope  is  certainly  full  of 
tombs*  These  are  not  the  primaeval  burrowings  of  the  Greek 
Sikel  or  of  the  elder  Sikan ;  they  are  Greek  graves  rich  in 
vases  of  fine  workmanship.  Both  in  earlier  and  later  times 
these  vases  are  found  alongside  of  skeletons ;  but  in  later 
times  two  modes  of  burial  went  on  side  by  side ;  the  vase 
itself  now  often  holds  the  ashes  of  the  dead.     It  seems  plain 
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cH^.  IT.  then  thmt  tins  part  of  the  liill  must  hsTe  ranaiiied  oatside 
the  city  during  a  considenble  time  after  the  f oondalioii  of 
the  settlementy  though  it  may  weQ  have  been  taken  within 
the  wall  at  some  later  time.  Within  the  walls  of  Ter- 
ranoTa  places  of  burial  are  not  found.  Along  the  sandy 
shore  there  is  now  no  real  haren^  and  there  never  could 
have  been  any  at  all  worthy  to  compare  with  the  great 
havens  of  Sicily.  The  place  of  embarking  and  landing 
for  the  small  tiaflSc  of  Terranova,  once  under  the  western 
part  of  the  lull,  has  now  shifted  eastward,  just  bdow  the 

Hie  hjiTen.  modem  town.  But  under  the  sand-covered  spoi  at  the 
western  side  of  the  hill  a  small  reef  runs  out  into  the 
sea,  which  plays  enough  of  the  part  of  a  breakwater  to  give 
even  now  some  protection  to  ships,  and  which  may  lead  us 
to  place  the  ancient  haven  of  Gela,  such  as  it  may  have 
been,  at  this  point. 

lAudioi  At      These  various  signs  may  lead  us  to  adopt,  in  a  general 

eodofthe  ^&7>  the  conclusions  of  the  scholar  who  has  given  most 
1**11 

attention  to  Geloan  topography^,  so  far  at  least  as  to  place 

the  earliest  settlement  on  the  western  end  of  the  western 

part  of  the  hill,  that  furthest  away  from  the  modem  town. 

The  actual  akropolis  of  Lindioi  would  thus  have  stood  on 

the  spur  now  covered  with  sand,  which  rises  most  directly 

out  of  the  sea.     Here  then  was  the  first  city;  the  landward 

Gda  slope  was  its  place  of  burial.     Gela,  strictly  so  called,  the 

AD  outpost  town  immediately  above  the  eastern  branch  of  the  river, 

the  town  to  the  east  of  the  gully,  taking  in  the  present 

Terranova  with  the  rest  of  the  hill  to  the  eastward,  may 

^  Schnbring,  87  et  seqq.  It  must  be  remembered  that  for  a  long  time 
Gela  was  thought  to  have  been  at  Lioata,  not  at  Terranora.  Fazello,  i.  232, 
hits  off  the  place  very  well,  without  knowing  that  it  was  Gela ;  "  Ter^ 
ranova  gemina  est  hodie,  vetus  utpote  et  nova  moenibus  cincta.  Sed 
quae  vetui  est,  et  ad  occidentem  vergit,  deserta  ferme  jacet.  Recens  vero 
cum  lata  sit,  pro  mensune  modo  sublimes  habet  muroi  et  fineqoenter  hahi- 
tatur." 

He  guesses  that  the  ruins  may  be  those  of  Euboia  or  KaJlipolis ;  but 
his  editor  Amico  sets  him  right  in  p.  234. 


THE    TEMPLE    OF   AP0LL6s. 

I  liave  been  in  its  beginning  a  detached  outpost)  like   cHiP.  r 
Achradina   at  Syracuse.     A  later   extension   of  the  city 
might  bring  the  burial-ground  within  the  walled  precinct ; 
the  only  point  is  that  it  could  not  have  been  so  from  the 
first.     And  in  the  hill   beyond  the  Torrente  we  may  see  The  lempiE 
another  outpost,  a  sacred  outpost,  answering  to  Pohcbna  at  ' 

Syracuse,  one  gathering  round  the  great  temple  of  Apollfin 
as  the  Syracusan  Polichna  gathered  round  the  Olympieion. 
It  is  certain  that  Gela  had  a  vast  and  renowned  statue 
of  Apollfin  outside  the  walls  • ;  every  reason  seems  to  sup- 
port the  belief  that  this  hill  was  the  place  of  it.  "We  may 
even  hope  that  some  small  part  of  the  basement  of  the 
tonple,  perhaps  rather  of  the  wall  of  its  f^metwt,  may  still 
be  traced.  The  Dorians  of  Rhodes,  bringing  with  them  Uiai 
the  worship  of  the  great  Dorian  god,  opening,  under  his  »,Bship.  1 
patronage,  a  new  world  for  Hellenic  settlement  on  the 
southern  coast  of  the  groat  island,  could  not  do  less  for  him 
than  had  been  done  by  the  Chalkidians  of  the  eastern  coast. 
If  Naxos  served  Apollon  a  little,  Gela  should  certainly 
serve  him  much.  He  was  Archagetas  at  Gela  no  loss  than 
at  Nasos.  At  Gela  hia  own  people  should  give  him,  not 
a  statue  which  later  ages  should  speak  of  by  a  fondling 
diminutive  ^,  but  one  which  barbarian  invaders  might  deem 
a  worthy  tribute  from  plundered  Europe  to  the  gods  of 
Asia  ^.  They  would  give  him,  not  a  mere  altar  by  a  shore, 
but  a  temple  on  a  holy  hill  of  his  own,  on  a  site  which  should 
look  forth  on  the  whole  territory  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  should  form  its  sacred  centre.  The  city  of  the  Geloans, 
rather  of  the  Lindians,  should  be  a  temple-keeper  of  the 
god  Apollfin  from  its  birth.  As  Greek  settlers  adopted 
Sikel  traditions  and  wrought  them  into  Hellenic  forms,  the 


Zfiiam  jcaXxoEr  aifiSfa  iiiyar.     TUi  is  surely  an  oat-ilooroolcistiu,  but  Ibe 
god  would  IWTe  s  temple,  or  at  leuC  si  lemtiiot. 
*  See  eboTc,  p.  316.  ■  Diod.  liiL  toS. 
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CHAP.  vr.  goddesses  of  Henim,  protecting  powers  of  all  Sicily,  would 
come  in  for  their  due  share  of  Geloan  reverence.    Perse- 
phone Sosipolis — so  called  perhaps  with  reference  to  one 
memorable  event  in  Geldan  history — appears  on  the  coins 
of  Oela  crowning  a  bull^  which  we  may  hope  means  nothing 
Wonhip  of  worse  than  the  local  river-god  ^.     To  the  Kor£  and  her 
and  Kort   Mother  we  may,  in  the  lack  of  any  evidence  of  any  other 
at  OfUu     kind,  be  tempted  to  assign  the  temple  of  which  we  have 
already  seen  a  venerable  fragment  on  the  eastern  end  of 
the  hill.     The  akropolis  of  Lindioi  looked  out  on  the  more 
ancient  temple  of  the  god  who  had  brought  the  men  of 
Rhodes  and  Crete  to  Sicily.     Gela,  the  later  outpost,  arose 
imder  the  protection  of  the  native  goddesses  whom  all  who 
dwelled  on  Sicilian  soil  had  learned  to  worship. 
P«Mitioa  of     Oela,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  down  to  the  time  when 
early         her  own  tyrants,  by  extending  her  dominion,  practically 
hi^KTv^      destroyed  her,  ranked   high  among  the  Greek  cities  of 
Sicily.     At  the  time  of  her  foundation  Syracuse  was  her 
only  Greek  neighbour  and  possible  ri>'al.     Gela  marked  the 
most  western  point  of  Greek  advance  in  Sicily  till  Selinous 
arose  far  to  the  west  of  her,  and  till  she  herself  filled  up 
the  gap  thus  left  by  the  plantation  of  her  colony  Akragas, 
a  colony  which  became  greater  than  its  metropolis.     Thus 
placed  between  the  two  greatest  of  Sikeliot  cities,  Gela,  as 
an  inhabited  city,  had  a  character  of  her  own  quite  unlike 
Character   that  of  either  of  her  neighbours.     Never  reaching  the 
superficial  extent  of  either,  not  boasting  of  the  lofty  site  of 
Akragas  or  of  the  landlocked  sea  of  Syracuse,  G^  must 
liave  outshone  both  in  the  long  front  of  buildings  which 
she  displayed  towards  the  sea,  and  which  must  have  been 
equally   imposing    from  the   land   side.     Placed   on   her 

^  Schubring,  die  Munzen  von  Gela,  143  ;  Dunbury,  Diet.  Greog.  in  Gela. 
Scbubring  rules  the  Sdsipolis  to  be  Persephond,  and  connects  her  with  the 
8acred  rites  of  the  house  of  Deinomends.  The  man-headed  baU  uppears  in 
all  manner  of  shapes  on  the  Geloan  coins.  Some  have  the  legend  firom 
right  to  left,  with  the  )  for  T. 
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iianx)w  hill  between  tibie  sea  and  the  great  plain^  she  herself  ohap.  iv. 
looked  both  ways^  and  she  might  be  looked  at  as  a  whole 
on  both  sides  in  a  way  which  few  cities  could.  We  can 
only  guess  at  the  long  range  of  public  and  private  build- 
ings which  must  have  filled  up  the  space  between  the 
akropolis  to  the  west  and  the  temple  of  the  goddesses  to  the 
east.  To  the  west^  the  hill  of  ApoUon^  itself  perhaps  half 
the  length  of  the  hill  of  the  city,  with  the  great  temple  and 
the  statue,  growing,  we  may  well  believe,  into  a  secondary 
town,  finished  the  view  to  the  westward.  The  patron  god 
of  the  Dorian  Greek  stood  as  a  champion  on  his  height  to 
bid  defiance  to  Sikans  and  Phoenicians.  The  challenge  was 
needed  in  days  when  barbarians  still  held  the  land  beyond 
the  Himeras,  and  when  their  outpost  of  Eknomos  stood  forth 
like  an  island  in  the  sea,  at  once  inviting  the  Greek  to 
further  advance  and  proclaiming  that  advance  might  not 
always  be  found  easy. 

Such  was  the  city  into  which  the  first  Lindian  akropolis  Gela  the 
of  Antiph^mos  and  Entimos  gradually  grew.     It  must  be  western 
always  borne  in  mind  that  the  land  which  they  won  for  ^^"®^* 
Hellas  was  the  furthest  land  on  the  south  coast  which  the  Sikels. 
Hellenic  settlers  wrested  from  the  older  worshippers  of  the 
goddesses  of  Henna.     The  later  settlements  to  the  west 
were  planted  at  the  cost  of  other  races  than  the  Sikel.     It 
was  undoubtedly  the  Sikel  whom  the  founders  of  Gela 
found  in  possession  of  the  site  of  their  new  colony  *.     The 
inevitable  question  again  presents  itself,  whether  the  Greeks 
were  forestalled  in  the  possession  of  the  site  by  Phoenicians, 
and  whether  they  directly  supplanted  any  Phoenician  settle- 
ment or  factory.     No  direct  evidence  suggests  any  such 

^  I  think  that  the  name  of  the  riTer,  with  its  obviooi  meaning,  ooi- 
weighs  the  statement  of  Paosanias  (viii.  46.  a) — ^Thncydides,  or  even 
Pioddros,  would  have  been  more  weighty — that  Omphakd  (see  beluW|  409) 
was  w^kuF/UL  Xutmmv. 
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oHAP.  IV.  settlement  at  this  pointy  nor  does  the  point  come  wiiiin 
the  definition  of  the  sites  specially  chosen  bj  the  Phc^- 

QiMitbn  of  cians.     Without  help  from  l^end  or  history^  we  should  set 

oocnpstion.  ^owu  Eknomos  as  almost  certainly  a  place  for  Phoenician 
settlement ;  we  do  not  feel  so  sure  about  Gkla.  But  if  we 
choose  to  believe  that  the  Ehodians  and  Cretans  in  any 
way  supplanted  Semitic  occupants  of  G^^  what  Hellas 
won  from  them  was  a  smaller  matter  than  what  she  won  from 
the  SikeL     The  chief  value  of  the  town  of  Oela  was  tiiat 

The  fields   it  was  the  head  of  the  land  of  G^.    The  rich  fields 

of  Grdft. 

between  the  sea  and  the  encircling  hills,  the  fields  watered 
by  the  eponymous  river  and  its  tributaries,  the  fields  tiiat 
fed  the  renowned  horses  of  6ela,  were  a  precious  pos- 
session indeed.  Treeless  as  they  now  are,  lacking,  like  the 
opposite  African  coast  in  that  day,  the  f«.Tni1iff.r  vines  and 
olives  of  Sicily,  presenting  a  marked  contrast  to  the  rich 
and  varied  vegetation  of  the  gullies  of  the  hills  just  above 
them,  the  Geloan  fields  are  still  rich  in  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  The  sportive  derivation  of  the  name  of  the  city 
s^gcsts  the  Eastern  fancy  of  valleys  so  thick  with  com 
that  they  shall  laugh  and  sing,  and  the  fields  of  Gela 
are  among  the  few  fields  in  Sicily  which  still  grow 
the  cotton  which  the  Saracen  brought  with  him  from  the 
East. 

Outside  the  city  itself,  its  temples,  and  the  camp  of  its 

besiegers,  not  many  historic  sites  are  marked  within  the 

Extent  of    compass  of  the  land  of  Gela.     The  boundary  of  that  land 

territory. 

along  the  coast  seems  marked  with  every  likelihood  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Dirillo  towards  Kamarina  and  by  the  mouth 
of  the  southern  Himeras  towards  Akragas  ^.  Gela  itself 
stands  far  nearer  to  the  south-eastern  than  to  the  north- 
Lake  of  western  border.  To  the  east  of  the  city,  between  the 
two  rivers  and  parallel  with  the  sea,  lies  the  Geloan 
lake,  whose  legends  connecfc  it,  like  most  of  the  natural 

^  See  Schubring,  107. 
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■nomena  of  Sicily,  with  the  powers  beneath  the  obap,  r 
earth  *.  It  now  surviveSj  under  the  name  of  a  Bknere 
or  Fimrium,  as  a  reedy  abode  of  water-fowl.  At  the 
only  two  ret'orded  sites  of  any  interest  in  the  Geloan 
territory  we  can  do  more  than  guess.  One  of  these,  MBktOrit 
Makt6non,  stood,  we  shall  find,  easually  at  least,  in  the 
closest  relation  to  the  ehthonian  powers  ^.  Its  site  has 
been  placed  at  many  points.  Some,  both  older  and  later, 
have  fixed  it  far  au-ay  among  the  hills  to  the  north,  at 
Mazzarino,  the  place  from  which  the  famous  Cardinal  took 
bis  name  \  This  is  surely  too  far  off ;  as  a  point  occupied 
by  Geloan  seceders,  the  Mone  Sacer  of  Gela,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  place  it  nearer  the  city,  somewhere  along  the 
hills  on  the  Sikel  border.  A  pointed  hill  on  the  road  from 
Terranova  to  Niscemi,  a  hill  crowned  by  a  modiaival  castle 
and  known  by  the  vague  name  of  Castelluccio,  seems 
quite  unsuited ;  if  we  are  to  guess,  we  might  be  inclined 
to  fix  it  at  Niscemi  itself,  Kwking  down  on  the  whole 
Geloan  land.  And  there  is  Omphakc,  the  alleged  Sikan  Omph-Jti.,! 
town  from  which  Antiphemos  was  said  to  have  carried 
oS  the  handy  work  of  Daidalos^.  This  has  been  placed 
nearly  due  north  of  Gela,  between  the  modem  Butera  and 
Niscemi  °.     But  there  seems  no  distinct  evidence  for  any 

'  I  do  not  feel  certain  about  the  two  being  the  Mine  ;  bat  Sob'niu  (t.  it), 
unoDg  the  wonden  of  Sicily,  has  ■  "  Gelonium  alKgnuin,"  oT  irhioh  he 
addi  \  "  Tctra  odorc  nbigit  proximanleB,  Ibi  et  fbntea  duo,  iill,er  de  quo 
■i  iteriliB  lumpeerit  fecunda  tiet :  alter  queen  ai  fecunda  baunerit  vertilur 
in  Btcffilitatem."  The  nether-powerH,  givcra  of  froitfolnoAB  in  other  vajB, 
are  not  altogether  out  of  place  ;  and  one  thinki  of  the  birth  of  the  Palial 
and  the  lert-water  neat  Knuiarina,  to  which  we  shall  come  Inter  on. 

'  Berod.  vii.  itj,  of  which  we  shall  apealt  in  the  next  Clupter. 

'  Schubring,  I  }i.  Faiello  (i.  453)  ujb  ;  "  Maiarenum  tetate  mei  onmi- 
tatiiB  tituJo  omatuui  ....  qui  Mactoriuia  fuiase  aBaeruot,  Id  sole  planb 
caligaot."  Sea  Andoo  in  p.  4G1.  Claver  (361)  leems  to  place  it  nt  Butera. 
1  do  Dot  understand  Lhe  entry  in  Stepb.  Bjri. :  HruTiii|]i(i>'  nikis  XitiUa%- 
^iXiarot  wfiiT(^-  fyi  luTiat  /liv^v.  Tho  nominative  might  supply  an  uieful 
bit  of  knowledge. 

*  Saeabore,  p.  iig,  *  Sohnbring,  i>i. 
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mAP,  ft.  ^/f  ih#;Ne  niieii.  The  marked  characteiigtic  of  Gela  is  that  she 
Wflu  the  miiftreM  of  the  Geloan  fields.  But  it  is  romid 
their  miHinmn  that  the  historic  interest  of  these  rieli  fields 
almoni  wh/illy  gathers. 

ihtik  The  next  Greek  settlement  in  Sicily  marks   another 

fill  ill*  (enlargement  of  the  range  of  Greek  colonization.  On  the 
iMtrih  ^,1^1  (!oast  the  Hellenic  element  was  now  predominant ;  on 
the  »K)uih  it  liad  already  begun  to  make  its  way*  Gela 
hiul  ariHun^  and  wc  shall  presently  see  that  the  foundation 
of  (3(*la  had  stirred  up  Syracuse  to  a  series  of  plantations 
whoHc  ohjcH^t  was  to  secure  her  possession  of  her  own  south- 
(Mifit(*rn  corner  ^  But  the  north  coast  was  still  wholly  in 
UirlNirian  hands^  except  so  far  as  Zankle  had  secured  her 
north-oa8torn  corner  by  her  outpost  rather  than  colony  at 
lUiimMI  Mylai'.  On  the  whole  line  of  that  shore  there  was  as 
lUUdiiM.  y^^t  no  indoiKnulent  Greek  settlement^  and  at  no  time 
\\*uii  the  north  inmst  set  thick  with  Greek  cities  and 
fortn^8JH*8  like  the  eastern  coast  or  the  southern.  At  no 
tinu*  wen*  theix*  mon*  than  two  independent  Greek  cities 
i^n  timt  i\v«st«  tind  it  is  rather  a  straining  of  language  to  say 
Xhnki  then*  ever  wen*  st>  many  as  two.  During  the  really 
lUvnrishinjT  tinu*s  of  Gnvk  Sioily  ther^  was  one  only,  that 
\\ue  wh\v<^^  f\nu\datiou  we  have  nv>w  to  reconl,  the  solitazy 
eitv  \>f  llimont  It  is  n^mark^ble  that,  while  Thnevdids 
nsvnlji  its  fKn\iKUtiv>n  and  the  names  of  its  fovmdersL  he 


;M%Wmm(<  a^Q^^^s  XK*  \)au*  to  the  event.     We  g>^t  at  the  y^sar  <^  xht 

lH^t!^  Kitth  x\f    llu\H*wi  v>w'y  by  a  baok^rard  T^e^kooiz^  <rf  th^ 

x^nter  x^Ik*  nxv.nis  bor  daa:iu     Wbea  Hi 


(Vv>%^,\  tKe  c^ai^K  bv  Oar^Kaciniar  vidcv^airKre.  i^  bad  Keca 
t>fcv  Vur>i^  a».:  fvVtv  \>wirs  in  Kxixir  ^     Azks  is 
Knt  owNTiiv^i^*   m-as  tx*c  <x"er ;   Hi=>fca.  cia«  faTiaii 


»  a.  f^  «^  .^^cs 


FOUNDATION  OF   HIMERA, 


.  So  short  might  sometimes  be  the  life  o£  a 
Greek  colonial  city,  mighty  and  flourishiDg  while  its  life 
lasted. 

We  may  suspect  that  it  was  the  beginning  of  settle- 
ment on  the  southern  coast  made  at  Gcia  by  Greeks  from 
the  eastern  islands  which  suggested  to  other  Greeks  in 
Sicily  iteelf  this  one  early  attempt  on  the  northern  side. 
The  movement  naturally  came  from  that  Greek  city 
which  lay  nearest,  and  whose  position  had  already  driven 
her  to  turn  the  north-eastern  corner.  The  metropolis  of 
Himera  was  Zankle;  the  founders  of  Himera,  Eiikleides, 
Simos,  and  Sakon,  were  presumably  men  from  the  metro- 
polis of  Zankle,  the  Euboian  Clialkie  '.  Of  their  comrades 
the  greater  part  were  Chalkidian,  some  perhaps  from  other 
Chalkidian  cities  beside  Zankle.  But  another  element  was 
mingled  with  them.  Civil  strife  had  already  begun  to 
rage  in  Syracuse;  a  whole  gens,  it  would  seem,  was  in 
exile,  like  the  Tarquinii  of  Some  or  the  Alkniaiuiiids  of 
Athens.  These  homeless  Dorians  joined  in  the  settlement 
with  the  Chalkidiana  of  Zankle  ^  The  name  of  the 
hauisbed  clan,  the  Myl^tidai,  has  naturally  suggested  the 
thought  of  the  Zanklaian  outpost  on  the  northern  shore, 
and  the  settlers  of  Himera  are  in  one  account  described 
as  the  Zanklaians  at  Mylai  ^.  It  is  dangerous  to  build 
on  likeness  of  names ;  but  it  is  open  to  any  one  to  guess 


ittlement 
"Qgpated 
bjtUl    - 

Gels. 


Himera  k 


Posubla 

with 

MjUi. 


SoniFDi.  TheM  fauiidcis,  ftccardiug;  lo  rule,  ihDuld  have  came  froni 
Cbklki«. 

'  lb.:  XoAnSqi  /livol  irAiroToi  ^XBov  U  Ti)r  atoixiar,  (unyicmar  S)  avTotl 
mi  In  iupamniaar  fir/iSti,  araaft  riK^SJt^ft.  ot  HuAijTiGiu  voADti^iroi.  Tbe 
XaAjntTt  mi({ht  be  either  from  Chalkia  or  from  Zankle. 

'  Strabo,  vi.  1.  6  ;  Tt}v  "IiUpav  ol  ir  MvKaii  Imiaay  Za^cXiuai.  One 
cmn  hardly  belp  connecting  the  names  MuAoi  nnd  HuX^rfSai,  and  we  mnrt 
remember  that  Mjlius  is  also  a  Hvtr  in  the  Megaiian  bay.  Se«  abore, 
p.  38S,  and  Holin,  i.  393.  According;  to  Steplieii,  the  iSnitif  of  MvW  ia 
MuAdtn;!.  It  IB  of  coarse  poasible  that  Strabo  mistook  tbe  HiiAt)Tl3tu  of 
^neydidei  for  dI  iv  HuXoTi  ZByicWoi. 
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cBAp.  IV.  tliat  the  banished  Syracusans  were  first  of  all  settled  at 
Mylai  under  the  protection  of  ZanklS^  that  they   gave 
the  place  its  name  from  some  ep6nymo%  of  their  own  race, 
that  they  promoted  and  shared  in  the  new  settlement  of 
Himera,  where  they  woxdd  be  no  longer  protected  exiles, 
but  citizens  of  a  new  and  independent  commonwealth. 
All  this  may  be  so ;    and  the  geographical  position  of 
Mylai  makes  it  in  every  way  likely  that  it  should  be 
chosen  as  the  actual  starting-point  of  the  new  settlement. 
Mixed       What  we  really  know  of  the  relations  of  the  Syracusan 
Himank     element  m  Himera  to  the  rest  of  the  citizens  amounts 
to  this,  that  they  were  strong  enough  in  numbers  to  affect 
the  dialect  of  the  city,  which  was  a  mixture  of  Doric 
and  Ionic.      This  kind  of   influence  would  take    effect 
gradually  and  without  set  purpose.     But  Himera  was  a 
colony  of  Zankl6,  not  of  any  Doric   city;    she  was  an 
Its  Iawi      independent  colony,  not  an  outpost  like  Mylai.     And,  as  a 
'colony  of  Zankle,  her  formal  laws  and  institutions  were 
Chalkidian  ^. 
Solitary  The  site  chosen  for  the  new  settlement  is  one  in  every 

Himera.  ^^7  ^  ^  studied.  It  is  no  extension  of  the  territory 
which  Zanklfi  had  already  begun  to  occupy  on  the  northern 
shore.  It  would  rather  seem  to  have  been  fixed  as  far 
as  possible  both  from  Zankle  and  from  any  other  Oreek 
settlement.  It  was,  more  than  any  other  settlement  up 
to  this  time,  a  distinct  challenge  to  powerful  barbarian 
enemies.  That  Sikel  or  Sikan  occupants  had  to  be  swept 
away  or  subdued  was  a  matter  of  course;  the  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  Himera  was  that  by  land  it  marched 
on  the  Phoenician,  while  by  sea  it  seemed  to  bid  defiance 
to  the  Etruscan.  We  have  already  noticed  the  head- 
land of  CephalcBdium  as  the  centre  of  the  north  coast 
of   Sicily,  the  mid  point  of  the  wide  and  shallow  bay 

*  Thuc.  vi.  5  ;   <pon^  yXv  fA€Ta^v  tjjs  re  XoAirtSionr  icat  Aupi^ot  iicpii^t 


msToaio  POSITION  or  himeea. 


which  tabes  up  bo  large  a  part  of  tlmt  coast '.     The  new  oaip.  m.!m 

settlers   parsed   by  several   attractive  sites,  the  seats   ot  I 

later  cities,  to  the  east  of  that  headland.      They  passed  I 

by  the  headland  itself,  to  make  themselves  a  home  in  the  I 

more  dangerous   r^on   between   Cephalcedium    and    the  I 

Phoenician  comer.     It  ia  of  course  rash  to  say  what  was  I 

the  exact  extent  o£  Semitic  dominion  in  Sicily  at  any  I 
given  moment  in  the  seventh  century  before  Christ.  The  Tin  i  iliiii  J 
Fhtenicians  were  then  in  the  course  of  their  retreat  west-  phTniriwiB 

ward.     But  we  may  assume,  as  we  have  assumed  all  along,  "'"'^  ■ 

that  Panormos,  Motya,  and  Solous,  their  final  cities  of  I 

refuge,  were  at  this  time  independent  and  powerful  Phte-  I 

nician  settlements.     Of  these,  Paaormos  and  Solous  lay  I 

within  sight  of  Himera;  Solous  must  have  been  a  neigh-  ■ 

hour,  a  neighbour  at  whose  expense  we  may  suspect  that  H 

the  chief  outjxist  of  the  Himeraian  power  was  founded.  H 

It  ia  no  wonder  then  that  tbc  history  of  Himera  is  one  fl 

to   which  such  a  position  might  naturally  lead.      Twice  I 

only   does    Himera   play   a    prominent   part    in    Hellenic  I 

history,   on   one   of   the   most   glorious  and   one   of   the  I 

saddest  days  in  the  whole  annals  of  the  Hellenic  people.  I 

It  is  the  city  which  beheld  one  of  the  two  most  crushing  I 

overthrows  of  the  Phcenician  by  the  arms  of  Greece,  and  I 

it  is  the  city  which  was  most  thoroughly  swept  away  from  I 

the  earth  by  the  hands  of  Phoanician  avengers.  ' 

The  new  city,  like  not  a  few  others,  took  its  name  from  The  diy 
a  neighbouring  river.  The  northern  Himeras,  after  a  f^^^  ^1,^ 
short  but  winding  course  among  the  moimtains,  empties  " 
itself  into  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  at  a,  point  where  a  space 
of  a  mile  or  more  of  flat  ground  lies  between  the  sea  and 

the  hills.     For  ita  name  a  Phtenician  origin  has,  as  usual,  Heuiiog  ( 
been  found  'j   but  a  river  is  far  more  likely  to  bear  a  ns 

'  See  abore,  p.  140, 

■  Haven  (ii.  1.  339)  is  rekdf  for  both  t1)«  riven  uid  the  town  :  "  IMrfta 
bdi  •Hen  draieo  Nunen  vom  Bnafen,  Sctuuiueu  C'<Bn}  dei  QiwUeil  odw 
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CHAP.  IT.  belonging  to  one  of  the  older  tongaes  of  the  island,  and 
in  this  r^on  it  would  be  more  hopef ollj  sought  for  in 
the  speech  of  Sikans  than  of  Sikels.  To  the  QreA 
settlers  the  name,  whatever  its  origin,  suggested  analogies, 
perhaps  sportive,  in  their  own  language.  Himera  was  the 
city  of  delight,  the  city  of  the  day,  and  the  bird  that 
proclaims  the  coming  day  is  the  &vourite  badge  on  its 

The  coinage^.    The  river  itself  is  of  the  usual  Sicilian  type. 

HinMnM,  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  mete  Jlumara,  but  a  real  river,  a  narrow  stream 
with  a  wide  bed,  ready  on  occasion  to  receive  the  fall 
stream  of  a  rushing  torrent.  At  the  point  of  its  left 
bank  where  the  high  ground  comes  nearest  to  the  water, 
the  city  of  Himera  arose  on  the  hill.  The  height  is 
moderate,  between  three  and  four  hundred  feet,  rising  in 
a  single  somewhat  steep  slope,  more  grassy  than  rocky. 

(lutfMter   The  forsaken  hill  of  Himera  forms  a  contrast  to  the  for- 

of  Himeim.  sakcn  parts  of  the  hill  of  Syracuse  in  the  rich  cultivation 
spread  over  nearly  the  whole  of  its  sides  and  summit.  The 
lofty  site  of  Himera  has  been  sung  by  poets  ^;  but  it 
barely  admits  the  new  foundation  to  a  place  among  the 
hill-cities.     It  \^'as  lofty  for  a  Greek  site  of  that  date. 

des  WMsere  abzuloiten  sein.**  Other  cogrnates  ur  derivatiTeB  of  the  same 
Coct  will  be  found  in  the  original  text  of  Judges  xt.  i6.  Stephen  of  Bj- 
zantium  has  a  Phoenician  *\iivpa^  which  might  be  useful. 

*  The  cock  is  abundant  on  the  coins  of  Himera;  but  we  hare  also 
sacrificing  nymphs,  riders,  chariots,  and  Seil^nos  bathing  at  the  hot  springs. 
The  legends  mMEPAION,  or  the  other  way  NOIA^QiaH,  are  to  be  noticed. 
One  has  KIBlAPA[ION]  (in  connexion  with  a  figure  like  the  Chimaiia), 
which  might  help  Semitic  guessers  to  a  derivation  commoo  to  Himera 
and  Kamarina  (see  Appendix  XIII' .  Holm  (i.  393)  notices  that  in  Dio- 
d6ros  (v.  3)  Athene  appears  as  a  patroness  of  Hiiuera  (r^  fUr  'ABrpny  h 
Tofr  w(pi  T^y  'Ifupaof  fiiptffip)  and  that  the  cock  was  sacred  to  Ath^n^ 
referring  to  PausaniaSi  vi.  3,  where  she  has  the  cock  on  her  helmet.  See 
also  the  same  writer,  i.  136. 

'  So  iEschylus  in  the  Glaukos,  as  quoted  by  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar, 
Pyth.  L  152  ; 

KoXotfft  kovrpoTs  iKktXovfUroi  lU/ms 
(Is  Vffiucpfjfiyor  'l/Upav  cupiK6fvip^, 
The  speaker  is  HSrakUs  on  his  way  firom  Eryx. 


SITE   OF  HIMBBA. 

F  Boars  high  above  all  its  fellows  already  fonnded,  save  i 
the  inland  site  of  Leontinoi,  but  it  was  far  outtopped  at  a, 
later  date  by  the  lordly  height  of  Akragas.  It  holds  a 
place  intermediate  between  the  lofty  mountains  on  all 
sides  but  the  north,  mountains  on  some  of  which  the  enow 
lies  far  into  the  spring,  and  the  low  downs  which  lie 
immediately  to  the  west.  As  seen  from  the  shore,  the  hill 
might  pass  for  a  straight  ridge  of  nearly  level  height, 
with  a  gorge  in  the  middle  dividing  it  into  two  parts,  of 
which  that  to  the  west  is  somewhat  the  larger.  It  has 
therefore  somewhat  of  the  same  air  as  Gela,  only  it  is  at 
once  higher  and  further  from  the  sea.  But  let  the  hill  be 
climbed,  and  the  likeness  to  Gela  passes  away.  The  hill 
of  Himera  is  no  narrow  ridge,  tut  a  wide  table-land 
with  a  very  irregular  outline  on  tlie  side  away  from  the 
sea,  and  with  many  risings  and  fallings  in  the  height 
of  the  ground  and  in  the  steepness  of  the  slope.  The 
gorge  which  seems  such  a  marked  feature  on  the  sea- 
ward side  is  of  little  more  importance  in  the  general  shape 
of  the  hill  than  its  other  inlets  and  projections.  In  truth 
it  is  only  to  the  north  and  east,  and  in  a  lees  degree  to  the 
west,  that  the  site  of  Himera  at  all  keeps  the  character  of 
a  distinct  hill.  This  is  a  point  which  we  shall  find  of  im- 
portance when  we  come  to  the  history  of  the  two  great 


All  this  suggests  some  questions  as  to  the  original  extent  0 
of  the  city.     There  is  no  well-marked  akropolis :  but  we  ti 
may  fairly  assume  that  the  part   of  the  bill  which  was 
first  settled  was  the  north-eastern  comer,  overlooking  the 
sea  to  the  north  and  the  river  to  the  east.     The  haven 
would  doubtless  find  its  place  by  the  mouth  of  the  river ; 
and  in  that  quarter,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea  and 
close  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  we  find  the  one  remaining 
relic  of  Himera.      This  is  part  of  the  wall  of  the  cei/a  T 
of   a  Doric  temple,  togetlier  with  several  colunmsj  some 
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CHAP.  IV.  fallen^  some  shattered  and  strangely  worn   away.      Bat 
as  the  building  has  been  made  into  a  modem  house^  the 
wonder  is  that  an}rthing  has  been  left  at  all.     The  position 
of  this  temple  might  suggest  either  Poseiddn  or  the  river- 
god  as  the  deity  to  whom  it  was  dedicated.     If  Poseidon 
should  be  preferred^  his  house  is  not  unlikely  to  have  played 
a  part  on  the  greatest  day  in  the  history  of  Himera.     We 
may  therefore  &irly  place  the  site  of  the  oldest  part  of  the 
city  on  the  height  nearest  to  this  temple^  that  is  on  the 
eastern   part  of  the  hill,   immediately  above   the   river. 
Only  how  far  did  it  stretch,  either  westward  or  inland  ? 
Above  all,  how  far  had  its  growth  reached  in  the  early 
years  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ  ?     The  fact  that 
graves  are  found  in  the  gorge  opening  on  the  seaward  side 
points  to  a  time  when  their  site  was  outside  the  city,  that 
is  to  a  time  when  Himera  stood  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
gorge  only.     This  is  indeed  what  we  should  expect.     That 
it  did   spread  westward  of  the   gorge    seems  proved  by 
various  remains.     How  far  it  may  have  spread  to  the  south 
it  is  less  easy  to  guess.     A  small   peaked  hill,  a  rocky 
height  above  the  river,  may  have  been  used  as  outposts; 
they  could   hardly  have   been   brought  within   the  waD. 
Sooner  or  later,  Himera  occupied  both  parts  of  the  hill ; 
but  the  thickly  inhabited  part  was  doubtless  only  on  the 
seaward  side.     From  that  side,  the  greater  height  of  Himera 
must  have  given  the  city,  as  seen  from  the  water,  a  yet 
more  imposing  air  than  Gela  itself. 
Extent  of        The  settlers  of  Himera  sailed  from  the  east,  and  the 
torv*or*     territory  which  they  won  for  their  city  must,  like  the  city 
Himera.      itself,  have  advanced  from  east  to  west.     There  is  nothing 
very  distinctly  to  mark  the  extent  of  the  possessions  of  Hi- 
mera to  the  east.     There  is  nothing  to  imply  that  they  ever 
took  in  CephaloDdium.     Yet  one  would  think  that  they  must 
have  stretched  some  way  to  the  east  of  the  river ;  the  city 
itself  would  hardly  have  been  planted  immediately  on  the 
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frontier.     Cephalcediuin  itself^  it  is  worth  noting^  is  not   chap.  iv. 

seen  from  Himera ;  another  point  of  land  comes  in  the  way, 

and  this  may  likely  enough  mark  the  boundary.     To  the 

west  it  is  easy  to  see  how  &r  the  dominion  of  Himera  came 

to  stretch,  though  it  may  not  have  reached  so  far  from  the 

beginning.     A  prominent  object  in  the  view  from  Himera  The  Baths 

is  the  present  town  of  Termini,  the  Hot  Baths,  the  Thermal 

of  Himera.     Here  doubtless  was  the  furthest  outpost  of  the 

new  city,  an  outpost  which  in  some  sort  kept  on  the  name 

and  life  of  Himera  after  Himera  itself  had  fallen.     Its 

site  must  have  been  in  many  things  more  attractive  to 

Greek  settlers  than  the  site  of  Himera.     A  steep  hill,  but 

not  a  cloud-touching   mountain,  overhangs  the  sea.     On 

the  level  groimd  at  its  foot  the  hot  waters  spring  up  as  a 

gift  from  the  nether-powers.      Here  was  not  only  a  site 

for  an  akropolis  and  a  haven,  but  abundant  materials  for 

a  local  legend.      The   latter  at   least   was  not   wanting. 

The  health-giving  waters  of  Himera  are  those  which  the  The 

nymphs  of  the  land,  at  the  bidding  of  Athene,  caused  to  H6rakl6s. 

burst  forth  for  the  refreshment  of  the  wearied  Herakles  ^. 

Legends  of  another  age  and  another  creed  have  given  the 

mountain  which  rises  between  Himera  and  its  baths  the 

name  of  the  holy  Kalogeros,  in  his  name  the  embodiment 

of  Eastern   monasticism,  in  his  function  the  finder    and 

patron  of  hot  springs  and  vapours  for  the  benefit  of  others 

and  not  of  himself.     Strangely  has  he  supplanted  Herakles, 

as   Herakles  may  have   supplanted  powers  of  creeds  yet 

more  ancient.     Without  holding  that  the  Herakles  of  the 

Himeraian  Thermai  is  in  himself  a  Phoenician  Melkart, 

and  without  denying  that  Phoenician  elements  have  found 

their  way  into  his  story,  the  site  of  the  Baths  of  Himera  is 

in  every  way  likely  to  have  been  a  Phoenician  settlement. 

Its  existence  may  have  driven  the  Zanklaian  adventurers 

to  plant  themselves  at  Himera  rather  than  on  this  more 

'  See  above,  pp.  77,  209,  and  the  passage  from  .^schylus  in  p.  414,  note  a. 
VOL.  I.  EC 
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CHAP.  IV.  promisiDg  spot.  At  Himera  there  were  only  Sikans  to  be 
displaced  or  brought  into  bondage;  the  harder  task  of 
driving  out  Phoenician  occupants  was  one  which  would 
hardly  be  undertaken  till  the  new  settlement  had  grown  in 
extent  and  power.  Himera^  shut  out  from  the  view  of 
both  Greek  and  Sikel,  but  with  the  whole  range  of  the 
Phoenician  settlements  on  the  north  coast  spread  out  before 
her  as  in  a  map^  had  one  duty  laid  upon  her  before  all 
others^  to  be  the  solitary  fortress  of  Hellas  on  the  most 
exposed  of  her  Sicilian  frontiers. 


Foanda- 
tion  of 
Sell  nous. 
B.C.  628. 


Founded 

from 

Mcgara. 


The  next  Greek  city  that  was  founded  in  Sicily  was  again, 
like  Himera,  a  settlement  formed  by  men  who  simply  changed 
their  place  of  abode  within  the  island.  In  the  second  half 
of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  the  Sicilian  Megara,  the 
M^ara  by  Hybla,  planted  a  colony  which,  short  as  its  course 
was,  outlived  its  metropolis.  This  was  Selinous  ^,  a  city 
planted  to  fulfil  the  same  duty  on  the  south-western  coast 
which  Himera  fulfilled  on  the  north  coast,  a  city  which  was 
to  be,  even  beyond  Himera,  the  furthest  outpost  of  Hellas 
against  Canaan.  Accoi-ding  to  the  rules  of  Greek  settle- 
ment, the  founder  of  the  new  city  was  sought  in  the  parent 
of  its  parent ;  Pamillos  of  the  elder  Megara  led  the  band  of 
settlers  who  were  to  carry  the  bounds  of  Greek  life  on 
Sicilian  soil  to  their  most  distant  point  westward.  And  the 
founders  of  Selinous,  like  the  founders  of  Himera,  passed 
by  several  promising  sites,  nearer  to  older  Hellenic  settle- 
ments, in  order  to  occupy  this  distant  spot.  On  that  coast 
Gela  was  as  yet  the  most  western  city  of  Hellas ;  to  reach 


*  On  Selinous  there  are  several  important  mono^^phB.  Schubring  in 
the  Gottingen  Nachrichten  for  1865,  p.  401,  and  again  in  the  Berlin 
Archdolofjische  Zeitangy  1873,  p.  97.  Benndorf,  Die  Mciopen  von  Selinuni 
(which  deals  also  with  the  history  and  topography),  Berlin,  1 873.  Caval- 
lari,  Sulla  Tapo(jrafia  di  falune  Ciffil  Oreche  di  A*rt7t<i,  Palermo.  1879. 
Also  Bunbury,  art.  Selinus  in  the  Dictionary  of  Geography,  and  Holm, 
G.  S.  i.  137,  393. 


FOUNDATION   OF   SELINOUS. 


EEe  site  of  Selinous,  the  Megarian  euloniste  passed  by  the  c 
site  o£  AkragaB  and  all  that  wa.s  to  be  her  territory. 
Selinous  arose  na  a  solitary  Hellenic  outpost,  with  the 
Fhcenician  on  one  side  and  the  Sikan  on  the  other.  It  is 
therefore  liard  to  fix  the  extent  of  the  original  Selinuntine 
territory  to  the  east.  In  after  days,  its  boundary  was, 
like  the  western  boundary  of  Himera,  its  own  baths,  the 
Selinimtinc  T/iermai,  represented  by  the  modern  Seiacca. 
Here  Herakles  seems  to  have  no  special  legend.  But  tales 
of  yet  earlier  times  are  not  laeking.  It  was  held  that  in 
the  sulphurous  vapour  baths  Daidalos  had  left  some  of  the 
ehoicest  works  of  his  skill,  alike  in  the  valley  below  Sciacea 
and  on  the  mountain  above.  He  had  found  out  and  he  had 
adapted  to  human  use  the  hot  steam  sent  forth  by  the  ehtho- 
uian  powers  of  Sieily  alike  on  the  mountain  top  and  in  the 
vale  below '.  Here  too  in  later  days  Kalugeros  supplanted 
Daidalos,  as  he  supplanted  Herakles  on  the  other  side  of  the 
island.  The  wondrous  cave  is  there,  and  its  virtues  have 
not  failed ;  we  see  the  bed  of  the  Christian  hermit,  which 
we  strongly  suspect  to  have  been  the  tomb  of  a  Sikan  king. 
Here  was  the  last  Selinuntine  possession  to  the  east,  at 
least  after  Akragas  came  into  beinig.  To  the  north-west, 
the  border  turned  the  neighbouring  corner,  and  stretched 
for  a  little  way  along  tliat  short  western  face  of  the 
island  which  the  Fhcenician  had  made  specially  his  own. 
The  boundary  of  Greek  and  FlucnJcian  on  this  side  was  the  M 
river  Mazaros,  and  on  the  flat  ground  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  mouth  of  that  stream,  the  Selitiuutines,  in  the  days  of 
their  power,  kept  a  fortified  mercantile  station,  represented 
by  the  present  town  of  Mazzara'''.  To  the  north  the  territory  R 
of  the  settlement  stretched  so  far  inland  as  to  make  Selinous  ^^ 
a  neighbour  of  Segesta,  and  to  give  occasion  for  the  usual  ti' 

'  Diod.  iv.  J8.    See  Appendix  V,  And  kbave,  p.  m. 
'  Od  JUazvH,  Bee  kbove,  p.  304,  and  Appendix  XIII.  nnd  Sohubrin^, 
p.  436. 
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8iteof 
Selinout. 


cBAP.  IV.  border  quarrels  between  the  Greek  and  the  Elymian  city^ 
But  Selinous  itself  was  planted  immediately  on  the  southern 
coast  of  the  island,  towards  the  middle  of  the  shallow  bay 
formed  by  the  two  promontories  now  known  as  Granitola 
and  San  Mareo^.  The  coast  is  comparatively  low,  and  the 
whole  neighbourhood  is  rather  flat  and  somewhat  dreary. 
Mountains  are  seen  only  at  a  distance,  and  the  hills  by  the 
shore  are  of  no  great  height.  Still  the  actual  site  of  Selinous 
may  give  it  some  small  claim  to  rank  among  the  hill-cities. 
It  may  do  so  at  least  as  compared  with  the  sites  of  Naxo6> 
Ortygia,  and  Katane.  Two  sandy  and  swampy  valleys,  each 
watered  by  its  own  stream,  open  to  the  sea;  a  ridge  divides 
them,  and  a  sinking  of  the  ground  makes  the  southern  end 
of  this  ridge  put  on  somewhat  of  the  character  of  an  isolated 
hill.  Its  southern  face  rises  immediately  above  the  water. 
Its  height,  less  than  a  hundred  feet,  is  small  indeed  com- 
pared with  that  even  of  Himera ;  it  is  even  lower  than  the 
highest  point  of  the  ridge  to  the  north.  But  it  is  high  com- 
pared with  the  flat  ground  of  Drepana  or  Panormos,  or 
even  with  the  low  foreland  of  Lilybaion.  This  hill  was 
chosen  by  the  Megarian  emigrants  for  the  site  of  their  new 
city.  As  the  city  spread,  though  it  was  not  actually  the 
highest  ground  within  the  compass  of  Selinous,  it  practi- 
cally played  the  part  of  the  akropolis.  We  shall  see,  as 
time  goes  on,  it  was,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  at  once  the 
oldest  city  and  the  newest. 

The  name  of  Selinous,  shared,  as  at  Himera  and  Gela,  by 
the  town  with  the  stream  that  flows  through  the  western 
valley,  has  had  a  Phoenician  origin  claimed  for  it,  which 
would  make  it  a  namesake  of  Solous,  the  City  of  the  Bock, 

^  To  the  district  disputed  between  Segesta  and  Selinons  we  bhall  oome 
again.  See  Diod.  xii.  82  ;  xiii.  43.  Schuhrmg  {Nachrichten,  p.  ai  et  seqq.) 
makes  the  boundary  to  be  the  western  Ilalykos  or  Delia.  Bat  he  makes 
Entella  Elymian,  thou;;h  it  had  not  occurred  to  him  (p.  433),  nor  to  Beim- 
doi-ff  (p.  8),  that  Halikyai  was  other  than  Sikan. 

*  See  above,  p.  63. 


The  akro 
polis. 

Orijjin 
of  the 
name. 


•  •• 
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on  the  other  side  of  the  island '.  But  Solous  is  a  true  Sela,  c: 
worthy  of  its  name ;  the  name  -would  be  quite  out  of 
place  if  applied  to  the  little  hill  of  Selinous.  Its  own  Pl»nM.  J 
citizens  held  that  town  and  river  were  called  after  a 
plant  which  grows  freely  on  the  spot,  a  plant  quite  dis- 
tinct from  our  parsley  with  which  it  is  commonly  con- 
founded, a  plant  at  once  familiar  in  fiinera]  rit«s  and 
renowned  as  furnishing  the  wreath  of  victory  in  the 
games  of  the  Corinthian  isthmus  *.  Another  plant  with 
which  the  soil  is  thickly  covered  is  the  dwarf  palm  of 
Sicily,  which,  some  have  thought,  lias  supplied  Virgil  with 
an  epithet  for  the  city  *.  But  the  parsley,  if  parsley  we 
are  to  call  it,  is  the  ])lant  which  has  become  inseparable 
from  the  city.  It  is  its  earliest  and  most  usual  badge  on  its 
coinage ;  it  was  dedicated  in  gold  at  Delphoi  as  the  special 
symbol  of  the  city  *,  Other  physical  features  of  the  spot  were  Coin 
also  BjTnbolized  by  the  moneyers  of  Selinous.  Tlie  river  of 
that  name,  and  the  Hypsas  or  Belice,  which  flows  further 
to  the  east,  are  personified  as  usual  *.     When  Hypsas  offers 


'  See  kbcve,  p.  l6l.  It  miiit  not  be  forgalten  that  our  Selinoui,  river 
and  town,  sru  not  the  onl;  onei  in  the  world.  See  art.  SelinilB  (No.  II) 
in  Diet.  Geog.,  &ad  Holm,  i.  394.  Of  the  others,  Btretcliing  from  Ella  to 
Kilikia  (*ee  Lucun,  viii.  160).  some  tnuy  be  Pbcenician.  bat  all  ma;  be 
Greek. 

■  See  ftbovc  all,  Pint.  Tim.  36.  C(.  Athanaiui,  ix.  9,  for  »  t/aiiOi  aiAi- 
uniaia,  which  conoerns  ub  oolj  imlirectly. 

'  ^Q.  iii.  7osi  "TisiUBdatislinquo  ventie,  palinneaSelinnf.'"  8n  8llini. 
xiv.  loo;  >' Aadai  H7UafaTii,palDiiBque  arbuita  Selinut."  Serriuauyi; 
"  (.'ivitw  eat  joita  LilybEUin  abnndimi  paltuia  qiiibua  veiiountur  et  Hpio." 
('(.  Cicero,  Verrep.  v,  38  ;  "  Te  prffitore,  Sicnli  iiiilitex  palmarnm  ttirjiibna 
.  .  .  alebantar."  Holm  oliJBcti  that  the  dwarf-palm  ii  not  eaten.  But  I 
hsTeaeen  it  eaten  at  Kamarina.  Schabring  (.VaoirrVAfni.  411,  418;  found 
(he«  |>a].ua  halpful  in  tracing  out  the  sites  of  buildings.     Of.  I^ennit,  173. 

•  Plut.  Pjth.  Or.  a;  3(Aii'oii)Tii»  lort  x**«'oC'' i^<*»'0*il*i'^'''''"  *'t™""- 
It  ia  claaaed  with  other  planti  offered  elsewhere  M  ai/iSoXor  4  *'ipiSa^;i<»' 

*  On  the  eoinn,  see  luihoof-Blamer,  in  tlie  Aiipendii  to  BeandorfT,  GoiQi 
ofSidlj,  138;  Head,  146.  The  true  apelling  of  the  name  aeema  to  be  lE- 
AIHOZ  (osM  ZEAIKOEZ)  and  ZEAINOMTIOK.    The  river  i*  STTAJ. 
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our.  IT.  sacrifice  to  Asklepios,  and  a  bird  of  the  manh  wiibdiawsy 
it  wag  no  badly  devised  emblem  of  works  of  drainage^  tliose 
perhaps  for  which  we  shall  find  Empedokles  feunous  ^,  waAs 
fittingly  placed  under  the  patronage  of  the  healing  god. 
Selinous,  as  a  homed  youth^  sacrificing  with  a  ooek  beside 
him,  proclaims  himself  a  votary  of  the  same  deity.  At 
other  times  the  stream  appears  in  the  &miliar  shape 
of  a  buU^  and  Herakl^  and  a  bull — ^here  surely  Boiotian 
Herakl^  and  not  Phoenician  Melkart — seem  to  have  been 
the  badge  on  the  ofiicial  seal  of  the  city. 

A  Greek  city  close  by  the  sea  must  have  its  haven ;  but 
the  rocky  hill  of  the  Selinuntine  akropolis  could  at  most 
supply  anchorage.  Yet  Selinous  seems  to  have  had  one 
or  more  havens  created  for  it  at  the  mouths  of  its  two 
valleys.  In  the  eastern  valley^  where  the  sea,  before  its 
choking  up  with  sand,  seems  to  have  come  in  further  than 
it  now  does^  the  walls  of  the  quay  on  both  sides  of  the 
small  bay  thus  formed  were  to  be  seen  until  they  were 
covered  up  with  sand  ^.  Indeed  a  second  haven  of  the 
like  sort  has  been  found  at  the  mouth  of  the  Selinous  in 
the  western  valley,  making  a  kind  of  miniature,  if  we 
should  not  rather  call  it  a  mockery,  of  the  two  branches 
of  the  All-haven  at  Panormos*'*.  But  the  real  haven  of 
Selinous,  the  real  outlet  and  inlet  for  the  Selinuntine 
territory  towards  the  rest  of  the  world,  was  at  the  border 
fortress  and  enfpariym  of  Mazara*.  Both  look  towards 
the  land  with  which  Selinous  was  fated  to  have  overmuch 
to  do,  and  whose  island  outpost  of  Kossoura  lies  within 
sight.     The  city  of  Greece  which  stood  nearest  to  Africa, 

*  See  Schubringy  NackriehieHy  p.  416. 
'  They  are  sLown  in  Denuiu*  |klan,  and  they  are  described  hj  Schn- 

bring  (p.  41S)  and  others;  but  I  muat  confees  that  I  have  never  seen 
them   myself.       I    gather    that   they   were    covered   with    sand   before 
1887. 
'  Benndorff,  14;  Cavallari,  118. 

*  Schubring,  418.    Cf.  Benndorff>  13. 
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the  outpoBt  o£   Greece  against  Phcenician   Bcttlement   in 
Sicily  itself,  Selinous  found  a  large  part  of    her  history 
made  up  of  her  dealings  with  Carthage  in  war  and  peace. 
On  one  o£  the  greatest  days  in  the  whole  tale  of  Hellas, 
Selinous,  hy  lier  ill  luck  rather  than  oE  her  own  will,  was 
leagued  with  the  Semitic  enemy.     On  another  day,  two  b 
generations  lat«r,  she  made  herself  a  name  by  a  stout  resist- 
ance to  the  invading  barbarian,  and  by  a  glorious  overthrow 
at  his  hands.   During  the  great  time  of  Sikeliot  prosperity, 
in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  Selinous  had  her  full  share 
of  the  general  prosperity.     But,  aa  in  the  case  of  so  many 
other  colonial  cities,  her  life  was  short.     Two  hundred  and  a 
twenty  years  were  the  measure  of  the  being  of  Selinous  as  ■* 
a  city  playing  her  part  in  the  history  of  Hellas  and  the 
world. 

But  alongside   of  her  stirring   historic   memories,   the  1 
name  of  Selinous  further  calls  up  that  wonderful  series  of  y 
monuments  which  crown  her  hills,  more  wonderful  in  their 
overthrow,  lying  as  heaps  amid  utter  solitude,  than  they 
could    have  been  when  they  rose  in   their  glory  as  the 
ornaments  of  a  strong  and  we!l-i>eopled  city.      But  the! 
templee  of  Selinous,  so  precious  in  the  history  of  Greek  art,  q 
80  overwhelming  in  their  actual  presence— most  wonderful  " 
of  all  when  we  see  the  mighty  drums  still,  as  it  were,  in 
hewing  out  of  the  solid  rocks  of  their  native  quarry' — 
belong,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  to  a  time  of  her  history 
far  nearer  to  her  overthrow  than  to  her  birth.     The  walk 
too  which  gird  her  akropolis  belong,  in  by  far  the  gi-eater 
part  of  their  extent,  to  a  reeonstrnctioo  later  than  that 
overthrow ".     Of  these  later  works  we  shall  have  to  speak 

'  TheM  r>re  to  bo  loea  &t  Bums  di  Ouaa,  now  Cnmpobelln,  north.wwt 
of  Selinoiu.  The  dnuDR  appenr  In  ever;  tUtge  of  hewing.  Nowlivre 
do  we  better  talce  iu  the  full  f^ce  of  the  name  "PiUin  of  the 
GiftnU." 

■  Schubnng  (431)  carefully  dlMiuguulies  the  older  walla  from  the  re- 
rtOMUun  b;  Hermokratfii,  to  whidi  we  sbkll  oume  in  due  cauna. 


Deoliiius 
of  SelinuUH 
with 
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CHAP.  rv.  when  their  place  in  our  story  comes ;  but  it  is  wdl  tliat 
something  is  left  at  Selinons,  something  of  works  botii  of 
defence  and  of  worship^  which  we  may  fairly  assign  to  tiie 
days  of  her  first  founders.  As  we  draw  near  to  ihe 
The  wftU  akropolis  from  the  eastern  hill^  the  eye  lights  on  a  piece 
Akropolis  ^^  defensive  work  which  reminds  us  of  the  mighty  walls 
of  Alatrium  and  of  the  oldest  masonry  on  the  Palatine  of 
Rome.  Stones^  rectangular  indeed  and  laid  not  without 
care^  but  far  less  regular  than  the  works  of  skilful  en- 
gineers on  the  other  side^  form  a  wall,  not  standing 
free  as  an  independent  bulwark^  but  doing  its  duty  by 
strengthening  the  scarped  side  of  the  hill.  In  this  earlier 
mode  of  defence  we  may  surely  trace  the  hand  of  the  first 
settlers  from  the  Hyblaian  Megara. 
The  early  But  the  walls  are  not  the  only  monimients  of  early  date. 
"**  '**■  One  temple  at  least  within  the  oldest  circuit  proclaims 
itself  by  its  primitive  architecture,  by  its  yet  more  primi- 
tive sculpture,  to  belong  to  the  first  stage  of  Doric  art,  the 
stage  of  the  Olympieion  of  Syracuse  and  of  the  seven 
columns  below  the  hill  of  Corinth.  Selinous,  we  must  re- 
member, was  a  hundred  years  younger  than  Syracuse,  so 
that  work  of  this  early  style  is  likely  to  belong  to  the 
very  first  days  of  the  city.  From  the  figures  which  once 
filled  the  spaces  between  the  triglyphs  of  the  oldest  temple 
of  Selinous  we  may  learn  what  the  sculptors  of  the  seventh 
century  before  Christ  looked  on  as  adornment.  Placed 
beside  the  sculptures  of  a  Selinuntine  temple  of  the  fifth 
century,  the  contrast  is  marked  indeed.  The  gap  between 
the  nigged  art  of  the  early  time  and  works  which  the  chisel 
of  Pheidias  only  could  surpass  answers  to  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  sculptures  of  the  thirteenth  century  at  Wells  and 
the  rude  strivings  after  the  human  form  which  we  find  in 
the  English  works  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth.  Or,  to  keep 
within  the  bounds  of  Sicily,  the  contrast  is  the  same  as 
that  which  we  see  between  a  classic  coin  of  Frederick, 


THE    EABLY   SCULPTtlEES, 

Emperor  and  King,  and  the  rude  image  and  superscription  okap, 
whifh  marks  the  mintage  of  his  grandfather  and  his  father. 
In  the  oldest  Sehnuntine  sculptures  Herakles  carries  the  The 
mocking  Kerkojics  behind  his  back  with  their  heads  down- 
wards',  Athene  stands  by  while  Peraens  strikes  off  the 
Gorgon's  head — no  snakes  wreathing  round  it — and  Prgusos 
spriiigs  by  a  strange  birth  from  the  gushing  blood  of  hia 
slaughtered  mother^.  The  art  is  of  the  very  rudest,  the  most 
grotesque,  kind;  the  forms,  divine,  heroic,  and  human,  might 
seem  to  need  millenniums  of  evolution  to  change  them 
into  the  finished  shapes  of  their  neighbours.  Vet  we  may 
be  sure  that  they  were  in  their  day  the  choicest  offering 
that  Selinuntine  piety  could  brin^  to  its  divine  protectors. 
In  this  age,  exactly  as  in  the  later  age  with  which  we 
have  compared  it,  the  building  art  itself  was  immeasur- 
ably in  advance  of  the  subsidiary  arts.  No  works  of  man 
can  surpass  the  massive  and  simple  grandeur  either  of  an 
early  Doric  temple  or  of  a  minster  of  the  Northern 
Romanesque.  What  those  who  could  build  so  well  could 
do  in  the  way  of  adorning  tlieJr  buildings  was  once  to  be 
seen  in  its  place  at  Selinous.  The  works  of  the  men  who 
guarded  the  western  outpost  of  Hellas  in  its  early  days, 
torn  far  away  from  the  charm  and  teaching  of  local 
presence,  now  look  down  on  the  transplanted  tombs  of  the 

'  Betmdurff  girea  a  sppaking  photograpli  of  them.  Their  Btory  u  dimly 
Bnggeeled  in  one  uf  the  gravest  n&rr>tiTeB  at  BErndutu*,  viL  106.  He 
who  wisheB  tiT  ■  more  tntimsle  knnwledge  of  the  beinga  there  rofurred  to 
will  find  it  at  liingth  in  Lobeck'i  AgliophamuB,  ii.  I106,  and  more  euily 
in  Mure'e  Hintory  of  the  Langiwite  and  LiCenittire  of  Aacient  Greece,  ii. 
357.  Something  n-iil  he  found  in  ZfinobioB,  i.  5,  uid  in  the  Appeudii  Nsr- 
ntionnin  (39)  in  Westennann's  MuAcryp^^i.  Ovid  (Met.  xiv,  90)  tunii  them 
into  tnooke;*,  which  we  dn  not  see  in  our  metope.  It  concerns  as  more 
(bkt,  Bocording  to  our  own  Diodfiros  (ii".  31),  Hflrak!**,  when  in  l»nd«go  to 
0]D)>h«1«,  roil  Itir  iroimioftirom  Kipimiwat,  AjJOTIilorrai  col  roAAd  mni 
SKfrysfofi^rovi,  061  iiif  iiT/«T«iv(r.  oh  8)  (aryp^iat  Itlifi/fovi  npHaiii  t^ 
'OitpiXT),  But  ^Min  this  we  should  never  have  found  ont  how  be  c&n-ied  them. 

'  Thii  eculptnre.  fully  dewrlbed  »nd  figured  by  Benndorff,  ii  really 
■•  |[rot««qDe  Uuui  the  other,  M  it  i*  meant  to  be  perfvctl;  gnve. 
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Wallf  of 
the  outer 
city. 


CHAP.  TV.  daughters  of  Canaan  ^^  among  the  antiquarian  plunder  of 
the  Sicilian  capital. 

The  southern  part  of  the  central  hill  was^  as  we  have 
seen^  the  original  city.  It  is  convenient  to  speak  of  it  as 
the  akropolis^  though  its  extent  in  proportion  to  the  enlarged 
town  is  much  larger  than  is  usual  with  the  akropolis  of  a 
Greek  city.  It  is  the  only  part  where  the  walls  stand  out 
to  tell  their  own  tale  distinctly  and  without  any  manner  of 
doubt.  But  the  town  undoubtedly  spread  over  the  northern 
part  of  the  hill^  and  parts  of  its  walls  may  be  traced^.  On 
the  eastern  side  the  evidence  is  but  slight.  On  the  western 
side  we  clearly  see  a  fortification  of  that  class  which  takes 
the  native  rock  as  its  substructure  and  ekes  it  out  with 
built  stones  where  needful.  A  gateway  is  clearly  marked  at 
one  point  of  the  line.  This  wall  was  a  defence  separate  from 
that  of  the  akropolis^  which  kept  its  separate  northern  wall 
and  gate  ^.  Between  the  two  some  have  placed  the  agora ; 
some  have  found  a  theatre  *,  On  the  detached  hills  further 
to  the  north  lay  more  than  one  burying-ground,  the  neir<h 
poleis  of  Selinous  *.  Thus  far  we  have,  on  the  ridge  between 
the  two  valleys,  a  city  complete  in  itself,  looking  down  on 
a  haven,  perhaps  on  both  sides,  certainly  on  one.  But  the 
most  distinctive  features  of  Selinuntine  topography  con- 
cern, not  the  hills  of  the  city  itself,  but  the  hills  east  and 
west  of  them,  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  two 
valleys.  The  eastern  hill,  the  edge  of  a  wide  table-land 
stretehing  towards  the  more  distant  Hypsas,  has  always 

^  See  above,  p.  261.  *  Schubring,  408. 

'  The  precious  smaller  gate  with  tbe  apparent  arcb,  matching  thoee  od 
EryXy  seems  to  be  of  the  work  of  Hermokrat^. 

*  See  Schubring,  Nachrichiemf  410,  where  he  places  the  agora  in  this 
dip.  In  the  Berlin  discourse  (100^  he  moves  it  within  the  akropolia,  on 
the  strength  of  the  sapposed  theatre.  In  that  theatre  I  could  never  bring 
myself  to  believe,  and  it  now  seems  to  be  given  up.  Benndorff  (14)  teems 
to  place  the  agora  in  the  central  valley.  We  shall  come  to  ita  site  again 
At  the  time  of  the  second  si^e. 

'  Schubring,  409 ;  Cavallari,  121. 
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BUILDINGa   ON   THE    HILLS. 

1  known  as  the  site  of  the  greatest  buildings  of  Selmous.   < 
Very  lat«    diBCOverics  have   shown    that    the    phtenomena 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Selinoiis  were  merely  the  same  as 
tliose  on  the  eastern  hill.     Not  strictly  on  the  western  hill  Buildinga 
itfielf,  but  on  a  smaller  hill  between  it  and  the  river,  build-  „ 
ings  have  been  brought  to  light  which  give  us  a  wholly  *" 
new  conception  of  the  topography  of  the  spot.     Propylaia 
at  the  base  of  this  small  hill,  witli  buildings  not  as  yet 
fully  explored  above  them,  show  that  this  hill  at  least, 
if  not  the   greater  one  beyond  it,   must  have  been   fully 
covered.      There  were    temples   and    other   buildings   on 
this  side  also,  as  well  as  on  the  Kill  where  their  mighty 
mine    speak    for    themselves'.      It    is    not    likely  that 
on  either  side  they  stood  absolutely  alone,  without  any 
hoinan  dwellings  near  them.     But  on  neither  side  did  the 
gronnd  on  which  they  stood  form  any  part  of  the  fortified 
and  thickly   inhabited   city'.      For    some    of   the   most 
honoured  temples  to  stand  outside  the  walls  is  in  no  way 
wonderful ;  we  have  already  seen  the  familiar  examples  at 
Syracuse.     Only  at  S3'racuso   the    temples   of   Olympian 
Zeus  and  of  Apollon  Temenitcs  were  ancient  outposts  as 
well  aiS  sanctuaries  ^ ;  the  temple  of  Demeter  and  the  Kore, 
the  work  of  Gelon*,  is  the  nearest  parallel  to  the  temples 
of  Selinous,     At  Selinous  it  was  the  peculiar  local  position  FmiUan  of 
of  the  town  which  caused  this  peculiar  position  of  its  later  nuniina 
temples.     There  was  no  room  for  them  in  the  city  itself  j  ^"opIeB. 
they  could  not  be  placed  in  the  swampy  valleys.     The  only 
places  where  they  could  stand  with  fitting  dignity  were  on 
the  two  opposite  hillsj  east  and  west.     But  on  those  hills 

'  An  inMTiption  in  hnuour  of  (Persephonfl)  HaXo^fio!,  »  name  alrendy 
known  from  uiotber  iuecriiJl^un,  uUa  us  what  wb  are  to  look  Tor.  See 
Sobabrinii;,  Berlin  diacoitrae,  loi. 

■  SohabilDS  (438)  bu  found  signs  of  wnlla  on  tlie  west  aide  of  the 
eMtem  hill ;  hut  he  allows  tbftt  It  was  not  full;  fortiGeiL 

•  See  above,  p.  361. 

*  Thii  (TB  ahkU  come  to  in  the  nexC  voluuia. 
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CHAP.  IV.  they  had  to  stand  outside  the  defences  of  the  eity^  pro^ 
tected  only  by  their  own  holiness.  It  is  only  the  distance 
at  which  the  Selinuntine  temples  stood^  parted  on  each 
side  from  the  fortified  city  by  a  deep  valley,  which  makes 
any  difference  between  them  and  other  cases  of  temples 
outside  the  walls.  But  that  distance  is  in  truth  eveiything. 
As  we  now  see  Selinous,  two  hiUs^  each  covered  by  vast 
heaps  of  ruins^  look  out  on  each  other.  They  might 
almost  pass  for  the  sites  of  separate  and  rival  towns.  But 
this  view  shuts  out  the  western  hill,  where  the  visible 
remains  of  the  temples  no  longer  show  themselves  as  they 
still  do  on  the  eastern.  When  all  the  temples  of  Selinous 
on  all  its  hills  were  standings  when  those  on  the  central 
hill  were  surrounded  by  the  dwellings  of  the  city,  when 
one  valley,  perhaps  both,  had  its  haven,  the  central  hill 
and  those  to  the  east  and  west  were  not  isolated  from 
one   another  as  they  are  now.      The  city  and  the  hills 

Analogies,  crowned  with  temples  formed  parts  of  one  whole.  Seli- 
nous had  on  each  side  of  it  a  range  of  holy  places, 
standing  to  it  as  Monreale  stands  to  Palermo,  as  West- 
minster stood  to  London  when  the  West  Minster  was  first 
founded,  as  the  great  Roman  basilicas  outside  the  walls  of 
Aurelian,  as  any  great  minster  outside  the  walls  of  any 
city.  Only  at  Selinous  there  was  the  double  range;  there 
were  the  wide  gaps  of  the  two  valleys  which  had  no 
parallel  elsewhere.  From  either  of  the  valleys,  from 
either  of  the  havens,  of  Selinous,  men  looked  up  to  the 
akropoHs  rising  above  them,  the  cradle  of  the  city,  its 
military  stronghold,  the  seat  of  the  most  ancient  of  its 
holy  places.     On  each  of  the  other  sides  they  looked  up, 

The  at  least  in  the  great  days  of  the  city,  at  a  sublime  range 

a  ropo  8.  ^£  temples,  newly  built  or  still  in  building.  But  it  was 
only  in  the  view  from  the  valleys  that  the  akropolis  coidd 
have  been  felt  as  an  akropolis.  It  could  have  been  no 
akropolis  as  men  looked  at  it  either  from  the  eastern  or 
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from  the  western  hill,  or  a^in  from  the  northern  part  of  cB4p.  ii 
the  city,  which  continued  it  at  a  height  at  least  equal 
to  its  own.  The  growth  of  Selinoua,  as  of  other  cities, 
the  huildinj*'  of  its  later  temples,  belong  in  strictness  to 
other  divisions  of  our  history.  But  the  whole  story  of 
Selinons  has  so  directly  arisen  out  of  the  local  circnmstances 
of  the  ground,  and,  in  its  short  life,  the  expansion  of  the 
t«wn  and  its  temples  must  hsive  come  eo  soon  after  its  first 
foundation,  that  it  was  hard  to  avoid  saying  something  of 
the  later  topography  of  the  city,  even  when  the  proper 
subject  before  us  is  its  first  beginnings. 


We  now  come  to  the  birth  of  a  city  which  we  are 
t«mpted  to  call  the  youngest  of  Greek  cities  founded  on  the 
mainland  of  Sicily.  And  so  it  practically  is.  We  shall 
have  to  record  the  foimdation  of  more  than  one  Greek  town 
in  Sicily  in  much  later  times ;  hut  they  are  foundations  of 
qiiit«  another  class.  Creations  of  particular  mi;n,  of  kings 
op  tyrants,  bearing,  in  one  case  at  least,  the  name  of  a  per- 
sonal founder ',  they  have  more  in  common  with  the  cities 
called  into  b«ng  by  the  Macedonian  kings  than  with 
Hellenic  colonies  of  the  elder  type.  Of  these  more  ancient 
cities  the  last  that  arose  on  the  Sicilian  mainland  was  all 
but  the  greatest.  Akragas,  Agriyontum,  Girgenti — the 
three  forms  of  the  name  conveniently  mark  three  periods 
of  it«  history — has,  with  many  upa  and  doniiB,  lived 
through  the  whole  life  of  Sicily,  And  in  the  special  story 
of  Greek  Sicily  Akragas  holds  the  next  place  after 
Syracuse  K     It  holds  the  place  that  often  falls  to  that  city 

'  PliintiiU,  Lhe  modem  Licatn,  cdUi!  tSter  PhialUa,  tfraiil  or  king  of 
AkragM. 

*  Aliragni  U  uinat  clearlj  deacribsd  in  n  ahnrt  notice  ot  PiilyhiKg,  is.  17. 
Of  rec«nl  writerB,  benidex  Biinbuij,  DeuuiB,  Holm,  ve  lisve  the  Epeoinl 
nionagrapbs  o(  Sieftrrt,  Aliragaa  und  seia  Gebiet  (liamburg,  tS^j) ;  Scliu- 
bring,  HiftuiiBclie  Top<ign|>liiB  von  Akrogaa  in  Sicilien  (Ltripzig.  1S70) ; 
Cavalkri,  Sollk  Topografiit  di  Ulone  CilUi  Gredie  di  Sioilia  (Pftlsnuo,  1879], 
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h)  F  bdkr'*  tiiM  v«  BL-jifi  nsuaLutr,  tht  ciij  aisst  bare  wprtrnd  hr  beyond 
t4A  Mkrj^A»,  aad  tLe  rrtfy^  walk  ibcit  hare  bwa  bnik  or  a  ^■'^"^ 
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already  in  Greek  hands,  was  merely  an  outpost  of  Selinons  \  chap.  nr. 
From  the  Halykos  to  the  southern  Himeras^  the  coast  lay 
open  for  settlement^  and  since  the  foundation  of  Selinous 
it  lay  yet  more  invitingly  open  than  before.     But  when  Gela  Akrmgma 
determined  to  win  this  unoccupied  land  for  Hellas^  the  course  by  Geu. 
taken  was  not  that  which  would  now  be  taken   by  any 
modem  kingdom  or  commonwealth*     There  was  no  thought 
of  a  simple  enlargement  of  the  Oeloan  territory  to  the  north- 
west.   What  was  done  was  to  fill  up  the  gap  with  an  inde-  An  inde- 
pendent colony  of  Gela^  owing  to  Grela  only  the  reverence  Selg^ar 
due  from  colony  to  metropolis^  and  in  whose  foundation  ^f  Gela. 
Gela  did  not  forget  to  show  all  due  reverence  to  her  own 
metropolis.     The  vacant  space  was  filled  up  by  the  new 
Greek  city  of  Akragas  and  its  territory.     It  was  a  colony 
of  Gela^  carrying  on  the  laws  and  traditions  of  Gela ;  but^  The 
according  to  rule^  it  had  to  its  formal  founders  the  Rhodians  founders, 
Aristonous  and  Pystilos,  whose  presence  caused  it  to  be  -Ajjtonous 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  Rhodian  settlement  ^.     Other  itiloe. 
settlers  from  Rhodes  ^,  some  perhaps  from  other  islands  *, 
joined   in  the  plantation.      Thus^  while  in  the  case   of 
Megara  and  Selinous  parent  and  child  sat  far  apart^  in  the 
case  of  Gela  and  Akragas   they  sat  side  by  side.     The 
happy  relations  of  Greek   colonial   life   could   bear  such 
a  strain. 

The  site  of  Akragas,  lofty  Akragas,  spreading  its  walls  Position  of 

the  dty ; 
^  We  shnll  come  to  this  point  in  the  story  of  Ddrieas.    See  Herod,  v. 

46,  Mtrwrpr  rip^  ^(Xarowritav  dwoiMtrjv,  and  above,  p.  115. 

*  Thac.  vi.  4;  irtffi  8i  I77O7XIT0  dterot  Kal  iicardy  iitrd  t^v  <r<p€T4pav 
otxiaiv  FcAffoc  'AKpdyavra  ^Kiaav^  r^v  iikv  woXiv  dvb  rod  'Ajtp&yayros 
worafiov  ivofia<rairr€Sf  obctar^s  82  woi  <rarrff  *Apiar6yow  ttal  IIvot^Xof, 
y6fufui  82  ret  TcA^Mtfi^  li6vTfi.  One  inigh  almost  infer  from  these  last  words 
that  the  founders  were  Rhodian,  to  iay  nothing  of  the  universal  custom. 
Polybios  (ix.  37)  speaks  of  Akragas  as  vvi^  *T6biojv  dn^icta/iivos.  In  Strabo, 
vi.  a.  5,  *AiepAyas  82  *Iinwv  oZaa^  we  must  surely  read  *Po8uuy. 

'  As  the  forefathers  of  Thdr6n  are  said  (Schol.  Pind.  01.  ii.  39)  KtKfirjKipat 
4rard  rfjy  'P(i8oy,  tSjv  wpayitArotv  <rraaia(ofjiipcay  kclI  ovtcj  ri^w  cts  SoccAioy 
fitroiKfiriay  (rrciXaftcycur.     Gf.  on  ii.  15. 

*  As  most  likely  Phalaris  himself.    See  Appendix  VII.  vol.  iL 
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CHAT.  IV.  far  and  wide  ^  is  one  of  the  stateliest  on  which  any  city  was 
ever  planted.  But,  compared  with  the  sites  of  most  other 
Sikeliot  cities,  it  seems  like  a  &lling  hack  upon  an  dder 
state  of  things.  The  city  set  on  an  hill  was  no  longer  the 
model  commonly  followed  by  Greek  founders.  Save 
Lcontinoi  onlv,  the  other  Greek  cities  of  Sieilv  were  close 
on  the  sea ;  Xaxos  and  Sjrracuse  were  actually  in  the 
sea.  Akragas  arose  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  with  the  sea 
full  in  sight,  and  with  hill  and  city  sloping  down  towards 
it.  But  the  sea  nowhere  came  near  to  its  walls,  and  no 
Akrftgu  haven  brought  ships  close  up  to  the  city  itself.  AkragM 
faring'  had  its  haven  at  no  great  distance ;  but  it  was  quite  apart 
l»wer.  from  the  city,  and  it  was  small  compared  with  the  havens 
of  S ynieusc  and  Zankle.  In  truth  Akragas  never  grew  to 
any  imiwi-tance  as  a  seafaring  power.  She  grew  rich  by 
an  easy  trade  with  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa ;  but  she 
had  nothing  of  the  wide-rea(.*hing  commerce  of  Corinth  or 
Massalia,  and  her  military  strength  was  wholly  by  land. 
Wc  hear  often  of  the  horsemen  of  Akragas;  of  her 
triremes  never  a  word. 
TJk' rivers.  7'he  citv  took  its  name  from  the  smaller  of  two  rivers 
of  no  jj^reat  size  between  which  it  stands-.  At  a  little 
distance  from  its  later  walls  they  join  to  flow  into  the 
sea  with  a  sin<^le  mouth.  The  western  stream,  the  modem 
Diayo,  bore  the  same  name  as  the  Selinuntine  Hypsas; 
the  eastern,  whoso  muddy  waters  were  called  yellow  by 
loeal   |HK'ts,   onee   Akragas '\  is  now  the  stream  of  Saint 

'   Virj,'il,  A^Ai.  iii.  703  ; 

**  AuluuB  iiuie  Acragas  ostentat  uiaxima  lon^ 
Mu'iiia,  inAg^naniuiAui  quondam  ^nt-rator  equunmu** 
'  So  ThiK*y<iiilci»,  vi.  4.     C'f.  Steph.  Byz.  in  'Air/n'TCU'rcs,  who  mentiou 
«>liior  rivers  of  the  name,     l  Why  he  saNs  vuACt9  irct^rf  ZixcAios  it  is  hard  t" 
1:1  ilfi>tiui«l.       C'f.  rindar,  l*yth.  vi.  6 ;  vorofiif  r*  'AKpayturri.     Schubrio^' 
has  L:t>no  t'nllv  into  all  matters  aVH>ut  tlie  riven.     i>e«  Polybius,  iz.  a?. 
-'  So  Kni{H>doklit}  in  Dii^.  Laert.  viii.  2  ; 

w  «/mAoi,  ot  f<<')o  aarrv  Kara  ^ai-$oi  'AKpdyarros 
i€u<r*  ay'  dxpa  rJXca*;. 


StTE    OP   AKRAGAS. 


Blaise.  The  meaning  of  tlio  name  must  be  looked  for  cbap.  n 
in  some  other  tongue  than  Greek  ^ ;  but  it  was  naturally 
pUyed  upon  in  Greek  mouths,  and  was  made  to  refer  to 
the  lofty  position  of  a  city  which  &till  bears  the  name  of 
"  La  Magnifica  ^"  Each  stream  runs  down  its  own  deep 
ravine  among  the  hills  to  meet  its  fellow  in  a  plain,  broken 
by  Bome  smaller  hills,  which  lies  between  the  high  ground 
and  the  sea.  The  haven  at  their  month,  a  mere  open  The  have 
and  stony  beach,  is  now  forsaken ;  the  now  haven  of 
Girgenti,  called  in  modem  fashion  the  haven  of  Empe- 
dokl^s,  is  placed  further  to  the  west.  The  traveller  who 
comes  fresh  from  the  wafers  on  each  side  of  Syracuse, 
from  the  havens  and  bays  which  range  from  Plemmyrion 
to  Xiphonia,  is  amazed  at  the  contrast.  Even  the  first 
point  to  which  Lamis  took  his  Megorians,  the  little  bay  of 
Trotilon,  seems  a  worthier  site  for  the  haven  of  a  Greek 
city  than  the  joint  mouth  of  Hj'^sae  and  Akragas.  But, 
as  an  inland  site,  the  position  choBcn  by  Aristunous  and 
Pyrtilos  could  hardly  be  surpassed.  As  we  look  up  from 
the  coast,  or  indeed  from  any  lower  point,  even  the  modern 
city,  shrunk  up  again,  like  Syracuse,  within  the  oldest 
circuit,  seems  fidly  to  deserve  its  eumame.  Of  the  hill 
between  the  ravines  of  the  two  rivers,  the  modem  town, 
the  old  akropolis,  occupies,  not  quite  the  highest  point,  liiit 
the  highest  point  at  all  suited  for  the  foundation  of  a 
town  and  fortress.  It  is  slightly  outtopped  by  a  height 
somewhat  to  the  east,  a  small  platform  of  rock,  which  now 
bears  tlie  name  of  the  Rock  of  Athenf'  ^,  illut  no  akropolis 
could  ever  have  arisen  on  that  small  ledge,  while  the  spot  on 
which  modern  Girgenti  actually  stamls  is  admirably  fitted 

*  i^teph.  Bjz.  in  'tiKpAyavrn  ;  noXtftot  il  -rir  mia^hv  koX  rfji.  nikit  drj 
r%  X^f"  iniofiaaBai  '/mpayift  Bid  ti  lufiioj'. 

■  At  bj  Eui|)rdiik]gH  j>i»C  above. 

'  Diod.  itii,  85  ;  nlr  bwip  t^i  Tii\*m  Xi^t  jiiy  'ABijmTot  /lir  ^ofiafs/K* 
m*  Ktti  N  T^t  wikiais  li^Sis  KtliHfor,    This,  there  cui  be  ua  doubt,  in 
ths  prdnt  now  oiled,  bnl  hanliy  by  ■  continuouti  trnditioa,  B'ipe  Altneu. 
VOL.  1.  F  f 
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CHAP.  IT.  for  such  a  purpose.  It  is  nearly  isolated ;  a  narrow  neck 
of  land  lower  than  the  ground  on  either  side  joins  it  to  the 
mass  of  the  hill  to  the  east.  Rising  steeply  on  the  north, 
the  inland,  side,  it  rises  no  less  steeply  over  the  ravine  formed 
by  a  small  tributary  of  the  Hypsas,  and  now  known  as  the 
valley  of  Saint  Leonard  \ 

The  later        Neither  the  Hypsas  nor  the  Akragas  comes  near  this 

2^°  earliest  site  of  the  city.  Akragas  flows  &r  to  the  east, 
and  Hypsas  is  parted  from  the  akropolis  by  another  hill 
which  was  always  kept  without  the  walls  to  form  the  uehrth 
pdis  or  burying-ground  of  the  city.  From  the  isthmus 
of  the  akropolis,  the  inhabited  town  spread  itself  over  the 
whole  southern  side  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  hill,  over 
the  whole  space  between  the  narrow  ravine  of  Saint 
Leonard  and  the  wider  valley  of  Saint  Blaise.  The 
northern  and  steeper  side  of  the  hill  remained  untouched ; 
it  was  on  the  southern  slope  that  the  enlarged  city 
grew  up.  Its  downward  growth  stopped  pretty  much 
where  the  slope  of  the  hill  stops,  where  a  wall  of  rock 
running  east  and  west  stood  ready  to  form  the  southern 

Character  defence  of  an  enlarged  Akragas.  In  this  part  the  whole 
hill  slopes  towards  the  sea ;  but  the  ground  is  irregular  and 
broken.  It  is  of  much  the  same  character  as  many  of  the 
neighbouring  hills.  Downs,  with  the  rock  cropping  out 
here  and  there,  are  broken  up  by  the  deep  gullies  of  small 
streams,  and  by  better  defined  hills  thrown  up  at  one  or 
two  points  of  the  descent.  As  for  the  north  side,  he  who 
looks  up  at  Akragas  from  the  low  ground  towards  the  sea 

^  Pol.  ix.  37  ;  4  d*  diepa  rifs  ir6\€wt  inripKurai  tear*  a^rcb  rds  $€pafds  Ava- 
rokds,  Kard  piy  rifir  t^atBtv  km<p&ytMV  dvpoirir^  <pdyayyi  w€pi€xotUvrf^  koH 
bk  Tijy  ipr6s  fuay  (x^^^^  irp6ao^ov  ix  r^  ir6Kton,  That  this  &Mpa  is  the 
present  Girgenti  is  clear  from  the  <pdpay(  and  the  ftla  wp6<To9<K.  Bat  the 
BtpivaX  kvaroKcd  are  puzzling,  as  the  akropolis  lies  north-west  of  the  later 
city.  See  Schabring,  p.  2a.  Bat  it  is  dangeroas  to  alter  the  text.  It  is 
far  more  likely  that  Polybioe,  like  many  of  us,  had  the  weakness  of  calling 
east  west  and  west  east.  Anyhow  he  does  not  mean  that  the  akropoUa 
**  overlooks  the  city  exactly  at  the  south-east.*' 


THB   HILL. 


I  no  thought  of  the  existence  of  any  north  aide  or  of  i 
the  need  for  one.  The  hill  of  Atragas,  if  it  does  not  lift 
its  head  to  heaven  like  the  hills  of  Henna  and  Erys,  at 
least  shuts  out  all  sight  and  thought  of  everything  heyond 
itself.  To  the  east  and  west  it  has  supporters  or  rivals ;  to 
the  nort.h  it  might  be  itself  the  end  of  the  world.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  hill  on  its  northern  side  is  of  the  same 
general  character  as  it  is  to  the  south.  The  northern  side 
is  also  largely  a  sloping  down,  but  the  slope  is  much  steeper, 
the  ground  is  far  more  broken  up  vpith  email  gullies.  And 
its  upper  part  takes  the  shape  of  a  wall,  a  ruined  wall,  one 
might  say,  in  many  parts,  as  huge  masses  of  rock  have  been 
hurled  away  from  the  general  masa.  There  is,  so  to  speak, 
no  top  to  the  hill,  only  sides.  The  north  side  knows  as 
little  of  the  existence  of  the  south  as  the  south  does  of  that 
of  the  north!  When  the  southern  slope  was  covered  with 
buildings,  nothing  could  have  been  seen  of  them  from  the 
northern  slope  of  the  hill.  He  who  climbs  up  from  either 
Bide,  comes,  when  he  reaches  the  ridge,  on  the  sight  of  a 
world  which  below  there  was  nothing  to  suggest.  The 
aJcTOpolis  alone,  steeper  on  the  south  side,  but  loftier  to  the 
north,  has  a  being  on  both  sides.  It  looks  down  on  the 
deep  valley  just  below;  it  looks  on  other  bills  to  the  north, 
nearer  and  further  off;  but  to  the  enlarged  city  on  the 
great  southern  slope  to  the  east  of  it,  the  inland  parts  of 
Sicily  must  have  been  as  though  they  were  not.  From  thence 
the  eye  looks  out  only  on  the  sea,  the  sea  of  Libya.  Over 
that  sea  fancy  wanders  to  the  land  beyond  it,  the  land 
from  which  Akragas  drew  her  wealth  and  from  which 
came  her  overthrow. 

The  general  view  of  Akragas  is  only  less  striking  than  A 
the  general  view  of  Syracuse,     Between  the  two  there  is  ^ 
something    of    likeness,  or    rather  of  analogy,    but   far  ^■ 
more  of  contrast.     In  each  case  the  most  modern  town  has 
ghpipk  up  within  the  bounds  of  the  oldest,  leaving  a  vast 
Pf  2 
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cBAP.  x¥.  space^  once  inhabited^  but  now  again  forsaken.  In  each 
case  imagination  fails  to  call  up  the  image  of  the  huge 
city  which  must  once  have  been,  when  dwellings  or  build- 
ings of  men  covered  the  whole  or  the  more  part  of  &e 
vast  space  which  was  fenced  in  when  Syracuse  and  Akiagafi 
were  at  their  greatest.  But  between  the  actual  character 
of  the  two  cities  thus  seen  or  imagined  there  is  the  most 
marked  contrast.  At  Syracuse  the  oldest  and  newest 
town  floats  on  the  waves ;  the  city  grew  on  to  the  main- 
land, and  in  so  growing  it  partly  forsook  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  sea.  At  Akragas  the  oldest  and 
newest  town  stands  on  the  height ;  from  that  height  the 
city  has  grown  downwards,  spreading  towards  the  sea,  but 
never  reaching  it.  At  Syracuse  the  site  of  the  city  itself 
is  made  by  its  havens;  at  Akragas  the  haven,  such  as 
it  is,  stands  quite  apart,  not  an  afterthought — for  its 
presence  must  have  helped  to  fix  the  choice  of  the  site — 
but  as  something  altogether  secondary  from  the  b^inning. 
Add  to  this  that  Syracuse,  as  is  implied  by  its  proudest 
epithet^,  is  made  up  of  several  towns  added  one  to  the 
other.  At  Akragas  we  can  at  most  reckon  two.  There 
is  the  old  akropolis,  and  there  is  the  later  city,  added, 
it  would  seem,  by  a  single  effort.  All  Akragas  then, 
save  the  akropolis  only,  lies  in  a  compact  mass  on  one 
side  of  a  hill.  There  is  nothing  like  the  variety,  the 
ever-shifting  relations,  of  the  several  parts  '  of  Syracuse. 

Engliah  To  take  comparisons  from  our  own  cities,  comparisons 
in  which  the  important  element  of  the  sea  must  be 
left  out,  Syracuse,  like  Bath,  has  climbed  its  hiU  from 
the  bottom;  Akragas,  like  Lincoln,  has  crept  down  its 
hill  from  the  top.  Yet  in  the  actual  view,  whatever  like- 
ness there  is  must  have  been  the  other  way.  Akragas  on 
its  hill-side  must  have  had  some  likeness  to  Bath  on  its 
hill-side ;   it  must  have  risen  above  its  Olympieion  some- 

*  Mc7aAoir($Aic;.     See  above,  p.  352. 
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what  aa  Bath  rises  above  ite  abbey  of  Saint  Poter.  If 
Lincoln  has  crept  down  its  hill  like  Akrag;as,  it  has  so 
crept  down  it  as  to  leave  the  same  kind  of  gap  between 
tbe  highest  and  the  lowest  ground  which  is  left  between 
the  upper  and  the  lower  level  of  Achradina. 

I  have  throughout  taken  for  granted  that  the  original 
town  of  AristonouB  and  Phyatiios  took  in  only  tbe  akro- 
polis  of  the  enlarged  Akragas,  answering  to  the  moJem 
town  of  Gii^enti.  WTien  Akragas  was  founded,  Syracuse, 
after  a  life  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  still  consisted 
only  of  the  Island  and  some  detached  outposts  in  no  way 
fused  together  into  one  whole.  It  is  hard  then  to  believe 
that  the  foundtirs  of  Akragas  laid  out  from  the  first 
BO  gigantic  an  enclosure  as  that  of  the  Aki-agae  of  the 
fifth  centurj'  before  Christ.  It  is  still  less  likely  in  the 
case  of  founders  whose  ideas  seem  to  have  gone  hack 
to  an  earlier  time,  who  took  for  their  model  the  Sikan 
perched  on  his  hill-top  rather  than  tbe  Pbtenician  dwelling 
at  the  haven  of  the  sea.  Even  if  such  thoughts  came 
into  their  heads,  they  were  assuredly  -not  carried  out  at 
once.  We  shall  find,  as  is  not  wonderful,  that,  ten  years 
after  the  first  plantation,  the  oldest  temple  on  the  akropohs 
was  only  beginning  to  be  built, and  that  the  akropolis  itself 
was  not  fully  siurounded  by  its  wall ',  We  must  not 
foi^t  within  how  short  a  time  the  first  history,  so  to 
speak,  of  Akragas  is  shut  up.  From  the  first  settlement 
to  the  Carthaginian  overthrow  we  number  only  a  hundred 
and  seventy-four  years.  At  the  time  of  that  overthrow 
Akragas  was  far  younger  than  New  York  is  now.  To 
an  Athenian,  even  to  a  Spartan,  of  the  time  o£  the  Persian 
wars,  the  greatness  of  Akragas  must  have  sounded  as  the 
greatness,  it  would  hardly  be  fair  to  say  of  Chicago,  hut 
certainly  of  Cincinnati,  sounds  to  us.  I  know  of  no  record 
of  the  growth  of  Akragas  such  as  we  have  of  the  growth 
'  Pol^ruiuM,  V.  I .    Sm  tbe  neit  Cluptcr. 
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of  Syracuse ;  but  we  may  asBome  with  oonfidenoe  that 
the  town  first  founded  took  in  the  akropolis  only,  that 
dwellings  gradually  spread  beyond  the  walls,  and  tiiat  at 
last  it  was  found  needful  to  defend  the  newly  settled 
quarter  with  an  extended  line  of  fortification.  And  we 
shall  see  as  we  go  on  that  we  can  hardly  be  wrong  in 
fixing  it  to  a  time  as  nearly  as  possible  a  hundred  yeirs 
after  the  first  settlement  \  The  akropolis  always  remained 
a  separate  fortress.  It  had  two  gates,  one  to  the  west, 
leading  outside,  the  other  to  the  east,  on  the  neck  of 
the  isthmus  that  joins  the  akropolis  to  the  main  body  of 
the  hill,  leading  to  the  later  city.  This  last  gate  was 
long  represented  by  a  mediaeval  successor  called  Poria  del 
PontBy  which  has  been  swept  away  in  recent  times.  And 
within  the  akropolis,  within  the  modem  town,  we  certainly 
see  something  like  a  higher  and  a  lower  range,  an  akro-> 
polis  within  an  akropolis.  The  oldest  temple  of  Akragas, 
that  of  Zeus  Polieus,  Zeus  of  the  City,  Zeus  of  the 
Atabyrian  hill  of  ancestral  Rhodes,  stood  on  the  highest 
point  of  all,  well  seen  doubtless  from  every  quarter,  even 
from  the  forgotten  north  ^.  We  shall  in  time  come  to 
the  story  of  its  building,  a  notable  point  in  the  history  of 
Akragas. 

We  may  assume  that  the  founders  of  Akragas,  like  other 
founders  of  Greek  colonies,  found  older  inhabitants  to  dis* 
possess.  And  we  may  assume  with  hardly  less  confidence 
that  those  older  inhabitants  were  of  the  Sikan  stock. 
There  is  no  ground  for  connecting  the  lull  of  Akragas 

^  That  is,  in  the  time  of  Th^rdn.  We  shall  come  to  this  in  %  later 
Chapter. 

'  Polybios,  u.  s.  ;  liii  h\  rrji  Kopwfnjs  ^AOrjvas  Up6y  {tmartu  mii  Ai^t  'Ato- 
0vploVf  tcaBdwfp  leai  mpSi  *Po6iois'  tov  ydp  'AjtpdyavTos  {nr6  *Pott«r  dM^KUfftS' 
t^ov,  €lK6roji  6  $€bs  o^os  r^  aMjv  Ixci  wpoarfyopUut,  Ijy  ital  vapd  rorr  'PoUms, 
But  because  we  have  got  a  Zeus  of  Mount  Tabor,  it  does  not  follow  that 
he  was  altogether  Moloch.  See  Appendix  XIII.  The  Kopwpi^  is  the  highest 
part  of  the  diepa,  Siefert  (23)  confounded  this  leopwpifj  with  the  X6^ 
'A^yraTos.    So  Dennis  (203)  places  Zeus  Atabyrioe  here  and  Athdnd  also. 


TEKEITOKT    OF    AKEAGAS. 


1  the  name  of  any  Sikaa  town  that  haa  come  down  i 
to  UB,  with  Kamikos  for  instance  or  Omphake '.  But 
the  hill  of  Akragas  is  exactly  the  kind  of  spot  which 
that  people  was  eure  to  occupy.  In  the  earliest  days  of 
Akragas,  we  find  the  city  enlarging  ita  territory  at  the 
cost  of  Sikan  enemies*;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  its  first 
establishment  was  the  fruit  of  warfare  of  the  same  kind. 
For  Phoenicians  the  Git«  of  the  Akragantine  akropolis 
could  have  no  charm  ;  nor  is  there  in  its  near  neighhourhood 
any  island  or  peninsula  or  spot  of  any  kind  at  all  likely 
to  suggest  the  plantation  of  a  Phcenician  colony  or  even 
o£  a  Phcenician  factory.  That  coast  of  Sicily  on  whicli, 
in  after  days,  the  busiest  intercourse  went  on  between  the 
Greek  settled  in  Sicily  and  the  Phoenician  settled  in 
Africa  was  the  very  part  of  the  island  which  had  lea^t  to 
attract  colonists  from  the  old  Phoenicia  at  an  earlier  time. 
Phoenician  influence  may  have  made  its  way  into  Akragas 
as  it  did  into  other  places.  The  famous  tale  of  the  brazen 
bull  which  we  shall  have  to  discuss  hereafter,  whatever  we 
make  of  it,  points  to  Phcenician  iniluence  of  some  kind.  But 
there  is  no  place  in  Greek  Sicily  where  we  are  less  tempted 
to  think  that  the  Greek  settlers  found  either  armed  Phce- 
nicians  to  drive  out  or  peaceful  Phtenicians  to  come  to 
terms  with.  The  same  reasons  which  caused  Akragas  to 
be  80  long  neglected  by  Greeks  had  doubtless  caused  it  to 
be  neglected  by  Phcenicians  also.  The  city,  when  once 
founded,  became  great  and  prosperous,  but  the  site  was 
in  itself  much  less  attractive  than  others  to  either  of  the 
colonizing  nations. 

The  Akragantine  coins  are  for  the  most  part  clearly 
marked  by  the  favourite  emblems  of  the  city.  The  eagle 
and  the  crab,  alone  or  together,  are  the  badges  of  Akragas. 
Few  pieces  of  its  money  are  without  one  or  the  other,  and 

'  Schubring  baa  finally  lettled  overr  qusjtion  nf  this  kind. 
*  FoljaioM,  y.  i.     We  dull  oome  to  tbii  •§>!■>. 


Probably 
PbiBoi- 


Coina  of 
The  crib    j 
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territory. 


of  the  two  the  crab  is  the  moflt  distinctiye.  Other  forms, 
the  youthful  river-god  ^  and  other  deities,  are  f oimd,  and 
other  human  and  animal  forms.  But  either  alone  or  in  their 
company  the  crab  still  marks  Akragas  as  the  cock  marks 
Himera.  In  so  late  a  foundation  the  legends  are  on  the 
whole  less  archaic  than  those  of  some  other  cities ;  fran 
the  very  beginning  the  letters  run  from  left  to  right; 
but  there  are  some  occasional  fallings  back  into  the  older 
fashion  at  a  later  date  than  one  would  have  looked  for^ 
And  from  the  coins  the  badges  of  the  city  have  made 
their  way  to  the  weights.  Where  there  was  not  room 
for  the  whole  animal,  the  beak  of  the  eagle,  the  claw 
of  the  crab,  could  at  least  be  graven  ^. 

The  territory  of  Akragas  doubtless  grew  by  d^^rees  as 
the  city  increased  in  power.  In  later  times  its  boundaries 
shifted  somewhat  to  and  fro ;  but  we  may  generally  assign 
to  it  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  modem  riv^ 
of  Caltabellotta  to  the  mouth  of  the  southern  Himeras^. 
It  thus  filled  up  the  gap  between  Gela  and  Selinous ;  its 
foundation  made  the  whole  south  coast  of  Sicily  Greek. 
That  coast  had  now  become  a  fortified  line  of  defence 
for  Europe  against  Africa^  a  line  of  which  Akragas  formed 
the  central  citadel.  The  history  of  the  city  was  such  as 
became  its  position. 


*  The  riyer-god  seems  to  come  in  late.  Coins  of  Sicily,  19,  Head.  i£lian 
(V.  H.  ii.  33)  has  something  to  tell  about  him ;  ' AKpttyarru^oi  9k  rhtf  kwif 
vvyuw  r^f  fi6\vu%  voraitibv  'wmlH  dtpai^  tUcurayrts  $vowrt'  ol  8i  a^rci  mU  h 
AcX^oTs  dMiOtaay^  kkiipayros  ^aykutf/ca^rti  070X^0,  tcai  kwiypanffo^  t6  tov 
worafwv  wofui'  koI  vcuSos  iari  rd  dyakfxa.  River-gods  were  commonly 
older.  His  parents,  according  to  Stephen,  were  Zeus  and  Asteropd  daughter 
of  Oceau. 

'  Coins  of  Sicily,  p.  19;  Head,  104,  who  suggests  that  the  crab  is  a 
fresh-water  crab,  representing  the  riyer. 

'  Coins  of  Sicily,  p.  23. 

^  Eknomos  was  Akragantine.    See  Diod.  xix.  108. 


THE  EXPEDITION   OF  PESTATHl.OS. 


§  7,    The  Expedition  (f  Pentatkloi. 

B.C.  5«o-'577- 

With  the  foundation  of  Akragas  the  tale  of  the  first  E 

set  of  Greek  cities  on  the  Sicilian  mainland  is  miide  up,  i, 

as  the  foundation  of  Gela  aaade  up  the  tule  of  Sikeiiot  ^ 

cities  founded  directly  from  old  Greece.     Yet  the  spirit 


of  colonization  had  by  no 
Greek  lands;  and  though 
actually  made  on  Sicihan  s 
remarkable  attempts  at  sui 
these   led   to  the  foundatioi 


means  died  out  in  the  elder 
no  further  settlements  were 
)il,  yet  there  were  two  very 
■h  settlement.  And  one  of 
of  Ik  Greek  colony  so  near 


to  the  eoast  of  Sicily  as  to  form  a  real  part  of  Sicilian 
history.  These  two  are  the  enterprise  of  the  Knidian  Ii 
Pentathlos  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixth  century  before  „ 
Christ,  and  the  enterprise  of  the  Spartan  Dorieus  towards 
the  end  of  that  century.  The  two  stand  in  a  certain 
relation  to  each  other.  They  were  made  in  the  same  part 
of  the  island.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  same  religious 
motive  was  at  work  in  both  cases,  and  it  may  well  be 
that  the  second  enterprise  was  suggested  by  the  first. 
Both  attempts  were  defeated  by  the  same  enemies.  But 
the  att^^mpt  of  Feutathlos,  as  leading  to  a  real  settlement 
which  was  all  hut  Sikeiiot,  will  fittingly  wind  up  the  story 
of  Greek  colonization  in  Sicily.  The  attempt  of  Dorieus 
seventy  years  later  was  so  closely  connected  with  other 
events  both  in  Sicily  and  elsewhere  that  it  will  find  its 
place  among  the  records  of  Sicilian  history  at  a  hiter 
stage.  It  comes  in  the  days  between  the  end  of  Greek 
settlement  in  the  island  and  the  beginning  of  the  great 
struggle  witlj  Carthage. 

Of  that  struggle  in  truth  both  enterprises  were  iate-  B 
runners.  We  now,  at  the  very  end  of  the  stoty  of  Greek  p 
settlement  in  Sicily,  come  for  the  first  time  to  a  distinct  •'^' 
racord  of  Greeks  and  Phceoicians  meeting  as  ( 
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CHAP.  IV.   Sicilian  soil  ^.  Up  to  this  time^  as  the  Phoenicians  gradually 
withdrew  westward  before  the  Greeks,  the  two  nations  seem 
to  have  silently  agreed  on  a  kind  of  partition  of  the  coast^  a 
partition  in  which  the  Greeks  took  by  far  the  greater  share. 
Panormos^  Solous^  and  Motya,  as  independent  Phoenician 
colonies^  seem  to  have  been  in  no  way  threatening  to  the 
Greek  cities  in  the  island.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Greeks 
of  Sicily  abstained  from  all  attempts  on  that  western  side 
of  the  island  which  the  Phoenicians  had  made  specially 
their  own.     The  two  enterprises  of  Pentathlos  and  Dftriens 
were  attempts  made  by  Greeks  out  of  Sicily  on  that 
specially  barbarian  comer  which  the  earlier  settlers  had 
left  to  the  Phoenicians.    And  in  the  second  straggle  the 
Phoenicians  in  Sicily,  attacked  by  Greeks  from  beyond 
SicUy,  found  support  from  Phoenician  aUies  or  masters 
elsewhere. 
Knidian         At  last  then  the  two  great  colonizing  nations  of  Sicily 
dian  ent«r-  i^^t  in  arms  in  their  common  field  of  enterprise.     About 
bT^8o-    ^^^  fiftieth  Olympiad^  very  soon  therefore  after  the  founda-« 
577*  tion  of  Akragas^,  a  body  of  Rhodians  and  Knidians  set 

forth  to  found  a  settlement  on  the  western  coast  of  Sicily. 
So  far  as  the  settlement  was  Rhodian^  we  might  fancy 
that  the  metropolis  of  Gela  was  stirred  up  by  the  founda- 
tion of  her  daughter^  a  foundation  in  which  she  herself 
had  a  certain  share^  to  another  attempt  at  Sicilian  settle- 
ment in  which  the  Rhodian  element  should  be  more  dis- 
PentathloB  tinctly  seen.  Yet  in  the  result  at  least,  the  present  enter- 
kleid.  prise  was  more  Knidian  than  Rhodian^  and  the  leader  was 
the  Knidian  Pentathlos^  who  claimed  a  Herakleid  descent'. 
When  we  come  to  the  story  of  D6rieus,  we  shall  see  that 

'  The  reinarks  of  Grote  (v.  277),  which  show  how  folly  he  grasped  the 
great  lesson  of  Sicilian  history,  would  have  come  better  as  a  oonunent  on 
the  enterprise  of  Pentathlos  than  on  that  of  DdrieoB. 

'  See  Appendix  XXI. 

'  Diod.  V.  9  ;  UiirraBkoy  rdv  KylSiov,  hi  iJf  dtnt^pvy  r^  yivos  elf  '\ww6Tijir 
rbv  d^*  'lipakKhvi  yiyoy&ra. 


ATTEMPT    ON    LILTBAION.  M 

>  Herakleid  of  Sparta  the  enterprise  toot  a,  shape   caip.  n 
of  reli^ouB  and  filial   duty.     DOrieus   set  forth   to   win 
back  from  the  barbarians  those  lands  of  western  Sicily 
which  his  deified  forefather  had  made  specially  his  own '. 
Whether  the  same   feelinge  worked  in  the  mind  of  the 
Herakleid  of   Knidos  we  are  not  told ;  but  bucIi  motives 
would  be  thoroughly  in  character,  and  in  any  case  the 
undertaking  of  Pentathlos  led  him  to  the  same  quarter  of 
Sicily  which  was  afterwards  sought  by  Doricus.     Pentathlos  Hii  at- 
sailed  to  the  most  westera  point  of  the  whole  island,  to  the  Li"yb^(a,_ 
so-called  promontory  of  Lilybaion  ^.     It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  there  was  as  yet  no  town  on  that  site;  but  such 
a  point  was  aesuredly  not  left  unoccupied  or  defenceless ; 
and  a  Greek  eettlemcnt   on   Lilybaion   would   have  been 
more  than   threatening  to  the  Phcenician  settlement  on 
Motya.     In  truth  it  was  for  all  the  Phtenicians  of  Sicily  Duiger  to  ] 
nothing  short  of  a  question  of  lif«  or  death  to  keep  all  int^u!" 
Greek  intruders  out  of  that  specially  reserved  possession  of 
Canaan.     The  tale  is  told  only  meagrely  and  incidentally. 
In  one  account  Pentathlos  seems  actually  to  found  a  city  * ; 
in  another  he  seems  not  to  Lave  reached  that  stage,  but 
only  to  have  taken  a  part  in  warfare  which  he  found  going 
on  between  Greeks  and  barbarians  lard  by.     At  the  time  Wm 
of  the  landing  of  Pentathlos,  the  Greeks  of  Selinous,  then  selinoM 
a  city  of  no  great  age,  were,  as  we  so  often  find  them  in  J^l^ 
lat«r  times,  at  war  with  the  Elytnians  of  SegestA.     At 
that  stage  the  relatione  between  Elymians  and  Fbcenicians 
were  at  least  tliose  of  close  friendship  *.     The  new-comers, 
Dorian   Greeks,  naturally  threw  in  their  lot  with  other 
Dorian  Greeks   engaged  in  such  a  struggle,  and  thereby 
laid  themselves  open  to  Ph(enician  enmity.     In  the  battle 

•  Svenbgre,  p.  an. 

*  The  detail!  of  the  ■tor;  are  ducusMd  id  Appendix  XXI. 
'  In  tbe  TcnioD  of  Paoianiai ;   lee  A ppecdiz  XXI. 

8«e  ibtnt,  p.  301. 


fc 
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CHAP.  IT.   which  followed^   while   Pentathlos    and    his  companions 
Penuthlofl  fought  on   the  side    of  Selinons,  the    men    of    Segesia 
Selinun.     were  strengthened  by  Phcenician  help^.     Bat  the  fates 
iv'defefti^  were  against  Hellas^  and  the  barbarians  had  the  victoiy. 
and  aUin.    Not  a  few  of  the  Knidian  and  Rhodian  adventarers  fell, 
and  among  them  their  leader  Pentathlos.     How  the  grow- 
ing fortunes  of  Selinous  were  affected  by  this  cheek  we  are 
not  told ;  but  all  hopes  of  a  Greek  settlement  yet  more 
directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  Phcenician  than  Selinous^  a 
settlement  on  Lilybaion  itself  or  elsewhere  on  the  west 
coast  of  Sicily^  were  for  a  while  at  an  end. 
The  Biir-         The  Knidian  and  Rhodian  survivors  of  the  battle  now 
out  to  go    thought  only  of  going  back  to  their  own  homes.     They 
^'•®^*  took  as  leaders  three  kinsmen^  perhaps  sons,  of  Pentathlos, 

Gorges,  Thestdr,  and  Epithersidas,  and  steered  their  way 
through  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  along  the  north  coast  of  Sicily. 
To  us  this  seems  a  roundabout  way  of  sailing  from  Lilybaion 
to  Asia ;  but  for  the  coasting  navigation  of  those  days  it 
was  really  the  nearest  way.     On  their  course  they  came 
to  the  Isles  of  Fire,  inhabited,  so  the  story  went^  by  five 
They  settle  hundred   descendants   of   the  stock   of  Aiolos.     Whoever 
Ind  ioun!i   ^^^^Y  were,  they  received  the  new-comers  friendly,  and  the 
a  Knidian  welcome  guests  went  no  further.     The  wandering  Knidians 
and  Khodians  founded  a  colony  on  Lipara,  the  chief  island 
of  the  group,  a  colony  founded,  not  by  driving  out  the 
elder  inhabitants,  but  by  entering  into  partnership  with 
them.     Lipara   was  added   to   the  roll   of  the   cities  of 
Hellas,  a  city  which  looked  to  Knidos  as  its  metropolis, 
and  revered  the  dead  Pentathlos  as  its  founder. 
The  city  Lipara  was  the  only  town  in  the  whole  group  of  islands. 

of  Ljpara 

and  its        It  stood  on  the  greatest,  but  not  the  loftiest,  of  the  group, 

history. 

*  ^(HviKOJV  icaX  'EKvfUJV  in  Pausanias,  x.  ii.  3.  ^oaHmaif  itai  *Eyt<mitii^t 
says  Herodotus  (y.  46)  when  speaking  of  Ddrieus.  But  the  ^ocnccr  of  the 
first  date  are  independent;  those  of  the  second  are  Gaithaginiani  or 
dependents  of  Carthage. 


SETTLEMENT   OF   LIPABA. 


witJi  the  two  special  islea  of  fire  standiog  as  beacous  on  ( 
each  side  of  it.  The  soil  of  the  other  islands  was  the 
property  of  the  Liparaian  commonwealth  or  of  its  citi- 
zens *,  and  we  hear  of  more  than  one  experiment  in  the 
way  of  distribution  and  of  common  possession  of  lands  ^. 
Lying  where  they  did.  ranked  specially  as  islands  be- 
tween Italy  and  Sicily^,  the  Isles  of  Fire  were  yet 
more  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Tyrrhenian  pirates  than 
Sicily  itfielf.  The  Liparaian  stet«  was  driven,  in  its  ovm 
defence,  to  become  a  seafaring  power,  in  which  character 
we  are  told,  but  mthout  any  details,  that  its  fleets  won 
many  victories  over  the  barbarians^.  But  in  Sicilian 
history  it  appears  but  seldom,  and  sometimes  at  least  as 
the  victim  of  harryings  on  the  part  of  other  Greeks. 
And  the  story  of  its  sufferings  tells  us  one  notable  physical 
detail.  Lipara  had  to  be  harried  in  the  winter ;  the  work 
could  not  be  done  in  the  summer  by  reason  of  the  lack 
of  wat«r*.  The  crops  then  would  seem  to  have  been 
safe. 

Lipara  thus  winds  up  the  list  of  Hellenic  colonies  L 
founded  straight  from  old  Greece,  or  from  Sikeliot  cities  „, 
while  the  colonizing  impulse  was  still  a  living  thing,  in  the 
island  with  which  we  are  concerned  or  in  the  lesser  islands 
close  around.  Lipara  became  Greek  ;  Aigousa,  like  more 
distant  Melite  and  Gaulos,  entered  the  world  of  European 
civilization  only  wlien  the  Roman  became  its  representative. 
But,  if  our  clearest  narrative  is  to  be  trusted,  the  Hellenism 
of  Lipara  must  have  been  far  from  pure;  many  of  iiB 
citizens  must  from  the  first  have  been  Greeks  only  hy 


Hee  Appendix  XXI.  '  Polyb.  i.  63. 

1  voXXah  vavfiaxtati  irivrjaay  robi  Tvpprjrvht, 
ir  wKiovixis  i{,o\6yoin  Sixariu  iriBiaar  tif  AtA^itt. 
tbe  ulTerings  seen  by  PauButiw  (i.  i:.  3)  ;  irteiaiw  Bt 


rdti 


'  See  mbove,  p. 

'   Dioil.  ».  9  ;  fii 
cbI  iri  ru*  Ke^ 
Some  of  tliese  wti 
jvoi  AriptAyras  Aiwapai 
tu  ei[iliun  who  the  Aurojwr.'i  were, 

'  Tbac  iii.  88  )  9ipetii  St  dnSflai'  itirara  ijr  inSTpauiwr. 


aufiax'Kf  Kpar^aa 


Tvfpiirair.     He  then  ffxa  on 
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cHAF.  IT.  adoption.  We  long  to  know  who  the  so-called  Aiolids  of 
Lipara  really  were,  Sikans  or  Sikek  or  men  of  any  other 
Kuldos  tbe  race.  Whoever  they  were,  they  doobtleaB  soon  yielded  to 
^S^^putL  the  inflnenoe  of  Greek  coltore;  they  spoke  the  Doric 
tongue,  and  they  likely  enough,  in  the  coarse  of  two  or 
three  generations,  learned  to  speak  of  Knidos  asthe  landot 
their  fathers. 

Extent  of       In  the  ooorse  then  of  aboat  one  hnndred  and  sixty  yean, 

Mttionent  ^^^  work  of  Greek  settlement  in  Sicily  was  earned  voy 

°>^7-    nearly  as  &r  as  it  ever  was  carried.    It  has  been  said,  with 

some  exaggeration,  that  the  Greeks  everywhere  kept  the 

barbarians  from  the  sea  ^.    They  certainly  strove  to  do  so 

as  far  as  they  had  the  power;  and,  as  &r  as  touched  the 

native  races   of   the  eastern  and  southern   coast,   they 

thoroughly   sncceeded*      But    the    barbarian   comer  re* 

mained  barbarian,  and  independent  Sikds  still  held  a  good 

deal  of  the  northern  coast.     SicOy  had  not  been  made 

a  Greek  island,  but  a  good  foundation  had  been  made  for 

making  it  such  in  times  to  come.    And  it  was  farther 

sho\ni  what  were  the  only  means  by  which  Sicily  could 

Sidly         become    Greek.     The  ^rva^i-continental  character  of  the 

by  assimi-  island  shut  out  all  chance  of  making  it  Greek  by  actual 

^^        Greek  occupation  everywhere.     A  solid  piece  of  mainland, 

even  though  it  had  the  sea  all  round  it,  could  not  be  as  the 

insular  and  peninsidar  lands  of  old  Greece  or  of  the  ^gsean 

coasts,  or  even  as  those  of  southern  Italy,     Sicily  was  to 

become  Greek  by  the  process  of  turning  the  Sikel  into  the 

Sikeliot,  modified  by  the  counter-process  of  making  the 

Mutual      Sikeliot  in  some  measure  turn  into  a  Sikel.     That  process 

of  Greekg    began  from  the  very  first  days  of  Greek  settlement.     Each 

and  Sikeli.  people  began  to  modify  the  other,  the  Greek  taking  a  little 

from  the  Sikel,  the  Sikel  taking  much  from  the  Greek,  till 

^  Strabo,  vi.  2.  4 ;  rSjy  fiapfidpoju  . .  .  Miva  r^r  wapaXloa  tfom  ol  'fi^Xi^Kf 
&vT€a$cUf  T^y  bk  fAtcoyaias  dwtipyur  woyrdfraffiw  oOk  Uyvow, 
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he  practically  became  a  Greek.  In  the  next  chapter  we  ohap.  iv. 
shall  see  further  advances  in  this  process,  as  we  shall  see  Belatioiw 
farther  advances  still  at  every  later  stage.  Of  Elymians  Greeks  to 
and  Sikans  we  have  less  to  say:  but  the  same  work  must.  ^®^^«' 

•^  '  ^  races. 

to  some  extent,  have  been  going  on  with  them  also.  But 
the  Phcenician,  representative  of  a  wholly  distinct  life^  as 
yet  remains  obstinate.  For  the  present  we  have  little  to  Bare  men- 
say  of  him,  beyond  noticing  the  remarkable  fact  that  we  phQeni- 
have  so  little  to  say.  We  have  had  as  yet  directly  to  speak  ®**°*- 
of  him  once  only  when  Elymians  and  Phoenicians  cut  short 
the  enterprise  of  Pentathlos.  In  our  next  chapter  we  shall 
hardly  have  to  speak  of  him,  except  when  we  have  to  tell 
the  same  story  again  in  the  case  of  Ddrieus.  We  have 
now  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Greek  cities,  during  a  period 
longer  in  some  cases,  shorter  in  others,  according  to  the 
date  of  their  settlement.  What  is  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  in  the  case  of  Naxos  is  little  more  than 
a  hundred  years  in  the  case  of  Akragas.  We  shall  have  to 
speak  of  the  growth  of  the  cities,  in  their  territory  and  in 
their  buildings,  of  their  internal  revolutions,  of  their  deal- 
ings with  one  another  and  with  the  native  races,  till  the 
days  when  the  great  barbarian  alliance  threatens  Hellas  in 
all  her  homes,  and  when  Hellenic  Sicily  has  at  last  to  deal 
with  the  Phoenician  in  his  might. 
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NOTE  I.  p.  49. 

The  AuTHOBinES  fob  Eably  Sicilian  Histoby. 

The  history  of  Sicily,  during  those  ages  in  which  Sicilian  his- 
tory is  mainly  a  branch  of  Hellenic  history,  carries  one  feature  of 
the  general  subject  to  a  marked  extreme.  This  is  the  grievous 
lack  of  contemporary  narrative.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
we  have  none  whatever  in  a  perfect  state,  with  a  single  exception, 
which  is  indeed  a  precious  one.  This  is  the  narrative  which 
Thucydides  has  left  us  of  the  wars  of  Athens  and  Syracuse. 
Next  to  that,  not  strictly  contemporary  but  the  work  of  writers 
not  very  far  from  the  time,  comes  what  Herodotus  tells  us  at  one 
end  and  Polybios  at  the  other.  For  the  earliest  ages,  owing  im- 
mediately to  the  gap  between  the  fifth  and  the  eleventh  book  of 
Diodoros,  we  have  no  continuous  narrative  at  all.  In  the  same 
way  the  fragmentary  state  of  his  books  after  the  twentieth  leaves 
us  without  any  continuous  narrative  from  the  last  facts  which  he 
records  under  the  reign  of  AgathoklSs  to  the  first  facts  which 
Polybios  records  in  his  narrative  of  "  the  War  for  Sicily,"  the  first 
war  between  Home  and  Carthage.  From  Gel6n  then,  or  rather 
from  Hippokrat^s  of  Qela,  to  Agathokl^  we  have  a  fairly  con- 
tinuous story;  but  it  is  only  for  a  few  years  in  the  fifth  century 
before  Christ  that  it  is  a  contemporary  story.  Before  Hippo- 
kratds  everything  has  to  be  patched  together  from  scraps  of  all 

VOL.  I.  Q  g 
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kinds  in  authors  of  all  manner  of  dates  and  of  all  manner  of 
degrees  of  valne.  In  the  latter  time  just  spoken  of,  from  the  kst 
days  of  Agathokl^s  to  the  first  Punic  war,  if  we  have  not  the  com- 
plete history  of  Diod6ros,  we  have  large  fragments  which  go  far  to 
fill  up  the  gap.  We  may  say  then  on  the  whole  that,  till  the  he- 
ginning  of  Roman  intervention,  Diodoros  is  our  chief  guide.  At 
all  dates  we  have  to  illustrate  and  enlarge  his  story  from  endless 
incidental  and  fragmentary  sources ;  for  a  few  years  we  are  ahle  to 
exchange  him  for  one  who  was  not  only  a  contemporary  narrator, 
hut  the  greatest  master  of  contemporary  narrative  that  the  world 
ever  saw. 

This  last  fact  has  perhaps  done  something  to  disturh  the  pro- 
portions of  Sicilian  history  in  a  good  many  minds.  It  is  hard  in- 
deed  to  avoid  looking  on  Syracuse,  and  in  Bome  measure  on  aO 
Sicily,  as  before  all  things  the  scene  of  the  great  Athenian  invasion. 
Next  to  that,  Sicily  is  the  island,  and  Syracuse  the  city,  which 
fill  so  large  a  place  in  tlie  odes  of  Pindar.  These  last  do  indeed 
give  us  a  glimpse  of  one  side  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
memorable  periods  in  Sicilian  history,  and  they  fit  in  well  with 
the  small  but  precious  amount  of  Sicilian  narrative  which  we  get 
from  Herodotus.  Nor  can  anything  surpass  the  thrilling  interest 
of  the  tale  of  the  Athenian  invasion,  told  as  no  other  tale  ever  was 
told.  But  its  main  historic  importance  is  more  Athenian  than 
Sicilian  or  even  Syracusan.  The  time  of  prosperity  and  compara- 
tive peace  which  went  immediately  befoi*e,  the  struggle  against 
tyrants  and  barbarians  which  came  immediately  after,  are,  from 
the  purely  Sicilian  point  of  view,  of  greater  moment.  These  are 
the  very  life  of  the  story.  What  might  have  come  if  the  Athenian 
invasion  had  succeeded  is  another  matter.  As  it  failed,  it  is  in 
Sicilian  history  little  more  than  a  wonderful  episode,  the  chief 
result  of  which  was  to  bring  Sicily  into  closer  relations  with  old 
Greece  than  before. 

Till  then  we  reach  the  times  dealt  with  by  Polybios,  our  materials 
for  Sicilian  history  consist  mainly  of  the  History  of  Diodoros,  with 
incidental  illustrations  which  carry  us  over  the  whole  range  of 
Greek  literature.  When  we  compare  these  materials  with  our 
materials  for  the  history  of  old  Greece,  it  is  perhaps  in  the 
nature  of  the  illustrative  matter  that  we  have  to  acknowledge  the 
greatest  measure  of  inferiority  on  the  Sicilian  side.     It  is  true 

that  in  the  history  of  old  Greece  we  have,  in  those  parts  of  the 

'■*  * 
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HiEtory  of  Herodotus  wliich  may  pass  as  contemporary,  in  the  Hie- 
tories  of  Thucydides  nnd  XeDophon,  a  moch  louger  spell  of  coa- 
tinuous  coutemporaiy  narrative  tLiin  we  can  at  any  time  tind  in 
Sicily.  But  the  difference  comeB  out  yet  more  strongly  when  we 
think  of  writers  who  are  not  strictly  narrative.  Of  the  whole  of 
the  Sicilian  ]it«rature,  historical  and  otherwise,  of  the  iiftb  and 
fourth  centuries  before  Christ,  we  have  nothing  hut  fragments. 
We  have  no  whole  work  of  any  kind.  We  have  nothing  to  set 
against  those  writers  of  old  Greece  who  give  us  history  in  another 
form  than  that  of  narrative.  We  have  nothing  that  throws  such 
light  on  the  democracy  of  Syracuse  as  is  thrown  on  the  democracy  of 
Athens  by  the  plays  of  AristophonSs,  by  the  real  speeches  of  Lysias. 
D^osthente,  and  Aischinfs,  hy  the  pamphlets  which  laokratSs 
wrote  in  the  shape  of  speeches.  But  the  illustrative  materials  of 
other  kinds  are  endless.  Sicily  of  course  comes  in  among  other 
lands  for  its  share  of  mention  at  the  liands  of  general  historians, 
geographers,  political  philosophers,  and  other  graver  writers.  No 
land  supplied  a  greater  store  of  marked  incidents,  of  marked  men, 
of  instructive  political  changes.  Strabo  gives  his  picture  of  the 
island,  though  insular  feelings  are  perhaps  a  little  annoyed  at 
finding  Sicily  dealt  with  rather  too  much  as  an  appendage  to  Italy. 
The  rich  offerings  whifii  men  and  cities  of  Sicily  made  to  the  holy 
places  of  old  Greece  led  Pausanias  to  aay  more  of  Sicilian  matters 
than  we  might  have  expected  from  his  maiu  subject.  The  political 
historj'  of  the  Sikeliot  commonwealths  supplied  Ari.stotle  with  largo 
materials  for  his  surviving  Politics  as  well  as  for  his  unhappily 
lost  Polities.  Of  the  Lives  of  Plutarch  two.  those  of  Dion  and 
Timoleon,  are  specially  Sicilian  ;  those  of  Nikias  and  Alkibiadeit 
are  Sicilian  only  incidentally;  but  that  of  Nikias  ia  so  to  a  memor- 
able degree.  Tlie  tyrants,  earlier  and  later,  naturolly  supplied 
mnch  food  for  Plutarch  in  his  lesser  works,  as  also  for  Polyainos 
and  other  collectors  of  anecdotes  and  stratagems.  The  physical 
features  of  the  country  were  equally  a-ttractive  to  the  collectors  of 
physical  wonders.  In  the  strange  collections  of  the  napa^a^oypii^m 
Sicily  holds  a  distinguished  place.  To  general  collectors  tlip  island 
had  the  special  characterislics  of  a  coloniol  country.  Its  customs. 
writings,  language,  and  so  forth,  had  just  that  measure  of  likenef-« 
and  uulikeness  to  older  Greek  things  which  was  sure  to  draw  lo 
them  special  interest  and  attention.  And  the  peculiar  tastes  ol 
Md-oompiler  Athgnaios  specially  drew  him  to  a  land  which 

Bg  a 
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had  been  so  &mou8  for  all  the  arts  of  luzcuy,  and  speciallj  for 
those  of  eating  and  drinking.  In  short  there  is  hardly  any 
Greek  writer,  great  or  small,  we  may  say  from  Homer  onwardi^ 
from  whom  the  historian  of  Sicily  may  not  draw  something  for  the 
illustration  of  his  subject. 

It  is  further  remarkable  how  much,  on  some  branches  of  the 
subject,  may  be  drawn  from  Latin  writers,  and  specially  from  lata 
Latin  writers.  This  is  specially  true  with  regard  to  the  primitive 
mythology  of  the  island.  The  older  poetry  of  Sicily  is  lost; 
St^sichoros  and  Epicharmos  exist  only  in  fragments.  For  any- 
thing local  we  must  go  at  a  later  time,  to  that  one  side  of  Siciluai 
life  which  is  shown  us  in  the  poems  of  Theokritos.  Bat  it  was 
the  Latin  poets  whose  minds  seem  to  have  been  most  deeply  imr 
pressed  by  the  physical  features  of  Sicily  and  the  legends  which 
rose  out  of  them,  ^tna  supplied  the  subject  of  a  poem  to  the 
younger  Lucilius;  and  of  the  sacred  legends  of  the  island  we 
should  know  little  indeed  if  we  were  confined  to  Qreek  writers 
only.  Virgil  tells  us  something,  Ovid  more ;  Claudian,  as  far  as 
the  head  legend  of  Sicily  is  concerned,  most  of  alL  For  thii 
earliest  side  of  the  subject  we  have  therefore,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, to  go  to  authors  who  deal  with  the  second  period  of  our 
history,  some  of  them  authors  of  quite  late  date.  We  may  notice 
too  among  the  writers  just  mentioned  that  Oyid  had  been  in 
Sicily,  and  had  used  his  eyes  to  good  purpose  when  he  was  there. 
Silius  too  had  worked  hard  at  Sicilian  geography  for  his  list  of 
Sicilian  places  in  the  Hannibalian  War. 

Sicilian  history  then,  during  the  Greek  days  of  Sicily,  shows  us 
the  features  of  ordinary  Greek  history  in  a  somewhat  exaggerated 
shape.     One  who  comes  back  to  either  from  the  study  of  so-called 
mediseval  times,  whether  in  Sicily  or  elsewhere,  is  struck  by  some 
contrasts  of  other  kinds.     In  mediaeval  history  we  are  never  either 
so  well  or  so  badly  off  as  we   sometimes  are  in  the  so-called 
classical  times.     If  we  never  have  guides  like  Thucydides  and 
Polybios,  we  are  never  left  without  any  guides  at  all.     We  almost 
always  have  something  of  a  narrative,  even  if  it  takes  only  the 
form  of  '^aimales  brevissimi."     We  complain  if  we  have,  as  we 
now  and  then  do  have,  a  few  years  without  any  recorded  events. 
In  the  earlier  history,  above  all  in  Sicilian  history,  we  have  to 
live  for  centuries  on  scraps  gathered  where  we  may  find  them. 
Take  for  instance  so  well-known  a  name  as  that  of  Phalaris  of 
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AkregM.  The  incidental  references  to  him  are  endless ;  no  mnii 
Beemsto  hare  made  a  deeper  impression  on  alt  ages  that  came  after 
him.  But  wo  lirtve  nothing  but  incidental  references.  We  shonid 
be  thankful  indeed  for  the  dullest  and  most  meagre  of  contem- 
porary annaU  to  make  us  sure  of  a  fact  or  two  and  a  date  or  two  ; 
W6  should  1)e  hardl<f  less  thankful  for  a.  continuous  nnrrative  of  any 
kind  or  any  date.  We  should  better  like  Hippj-s  or  Antiochoa, 
if  they  were  to  he  had ;  hut  we  should  gladly  put  up  with  Dio- 
ddroB.  Anotlier  point  that  strikes  us  is  the  far  greater  richness  of 
documentary  evidence  in  the  medieeTal  times.  The  docaments  of 
Greece  were  graven  on  stones.  Thucydides  has  kindly  given  ua 
the  text  of  several  treaties  ;  hut,  as  a  rule,  the  di/ilomata  of  Greek 
hiatory  are  to  be  fonnd  in  inscriptions,  inscriptions  which  have 
token  their  chance  along  with  the  geueral  mass  of  buildinga  and 
works  of  art.  We  feel  the  difference  when  we  compare  the  great 
collections  of  OH-Engliah  and  Prankish  documents  with  the  in- 
scriptions, precious  when  there  are  any,  but  very  few  of  them, 
which  throw  some  light  on  the  early  history  of  Sicily,  One  might 
really  be  glad  to  part  with  a  good  many  acts  of  Merowinglan 
kings  and  mayors,  if  we  could  get  in  exchange  a  single  Syracusan 
document  of  the  days  of  Gelun. 

The  history  therefore  of  independent  Sicily,  of  Sicily  before  the 
Roman  dominion,  has,  save  duriTig  a  few  memorable  years,  to  be 
written  almost  wholly  from  second-hand  narratives.  In  the  stage 
of  it  with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  tlie  present  volume,  we  have 
hardly  anything  to  do  with  narrative  at  all.  We  have  nothing  at 
all  like  it  except  in  those  accounts  of  the  foundation  of  the  Greek 
cities  which  after  all  do  not  form  a  coiitiimous  story.  It  will 
be  well  therefore  to  keep  the  full  examination  of  our  narrative 
writers  till  a  stage  nearer  to  the  times  with  which  they  chiefly 
deal.  It  may  be  better  to  speak  here  only  of  such  writers  as 
specially  concern  the  earliest  times,  and  of  writers  of  later  history 
only  so  far  as  they  treat  of  them.  Piodflros  himRelf,  afterwards 
onr  nearest  approach  to  a  continuous  guide,  is  at  tins  time  little 
more  than  one  out  of  many  compilers  and  apeoulators  about  the 
state  of  the  island  in  pne-historic  times.  At  this  alage  we  find 
almost  aa  much,  such  as  it  is,  in  the  Itoman  Antiquities  of  DioQy- 
aioB  of  HaliknriiasEcs,  who  naturally  soon  fails  us.  Some  of  the  chief 
historians  of  Sicily  in  later  times,  aa  Pliiliatos  and  Timaios,  though 
the^  anpply  ua  with  fragmentary  notices  &om  the  beginning,  are 
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of  80  much  more  importance  at  later  stages  that  it  will  be  mofe 
coDYenient  to  speak  of  them  then. 

The  direct  original  materials  for  Sicilian  history  most  once  have 
been  very  great.  There  was  a  great  number  of  writers,  some  of 
whom  dealt  with  Sicily  only  in  its  place  as  part  of  a  wider  wholei 
while  others  put  together  special  histories  of  Sicily,  or  of  Sicily 
and  the  neighbouring  land  of  Italy.  We  may  begin  early,  with 
the  Milesian  Hekataios  himself  (b.c.  e.  550-476).  From  hia  two 
works,  the  Circuit  of  the  Earth  {Tfjt  Utpiodoi)  and  the  Gknealogies, 
we  do  not  learn  very  much  about  Sicilian  matters ;  yet,  besides 
his  legends  about  Zankl^,  Motya,  and  Solous,  it  is  something  to 
know  that  in  his  day  Syracuse  was  already  held  to  be  the  greatest 
of  Sicilian  cities  (Steph.  Byz.,  2vpa«cov<rai,  m^cr  liKtXidt  /icyurn^  mt 
'EKaraios  Evpvmjf),  and  that  Lilybaion  had  already  put  on  its  character 
as  4  npot  dwriv  axpa  rrji  SuccXcar  (Steph.  Byz.  in  AiXv/3auM').  His  ap- 
proximate date  doubtless  makes  Hekataios  an  older  man  than  our 
first  special  historian  of  Sicily,  Hippys  of  Kh^gion  (b.g.  c.  490). 
Hippys  (called  also  Hippon)  may,  I  think,  fairly  be  put  first,  as 
there  is  hardly  evidence  (see  Brunet  de  Presle,  5  ;  C.  Mtlller,  iL  13) 
for  a  certain  Theagenis,  also  of  Hhdgion,  as  earlier  still,  and  in  any 
case  we  have  no  remains  of  him.  The  date  and  works  of  Hippys 
are  vaguely  recorded  by  Souidas  (•yryoi'wff  cVl  t«v  Utpauciav,  xaX  wpmos 

cypa^f  TQS  SoceXiieaff  irpd^tts,  &s  vartpov  Mui^r  firtTefitToj.      Among  his 

works  were  a  fcrio-ir  *IraXiaf  and  SocrXiKa  in  five  books.  We  should 
be  thankful  even  for  the  abridgement ;  but  the  abridgement  itself 
seems  to  have  perished  early,  as  Plutarch  (de  Def.  Orac.  23)  seems 
to  quote  Hippys  at  second-hand.  His  fragments  are  not  many;  but, 
as  we  go  on,  we  shall  come  to  one  of  some  importance  in  its  bearing 
on  the  early  history  of  Syracuse. 

It  is  not  of  great  moment  to  Sicilian  history  to  fix  the  exact 
date  of  Hellanikos  of  M)i:ii6nd  (b.c.  c.  496-411),  which  has  been 
discussed  at  some  length  by  those  whom  it  more  nearly  concerns 
(see  Brunet  de  Presle,  7 ;  C.  Milller,  i.  xxiv,  xxv ;  Diet.  Biog.  art. 
Hellanicus).  It  is  liard  to  see  on  the  one  hand  that  the  reference  of 
Thucydides  (i.  97)  shows  that  Hellanikos  was  dead  in  404  or  403, 
and  it  is  dangerous  to  trust  the  casual  statement  of  the  Scholiast 
on  the  Frogs  (706)  as  proving  that  he  was  still  writing  after  the 
battle  of  Arginousai.  Whatever  was  his  exact  relation  in  date  to 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  he  belongs,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
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to  an  earlier  etage  than  theirs.  He  is  often  quoted  by  our  imnie- 
diate  guides,  but  chieSy  fur  legendary  and  prte-historic  matters. 
His  name  will  often  come  in  discUBsiiig  the  early  iubabitant.s,  and 
even  the  Greek  colonists,  of  Sicily;  but  we  learn  nothing  from  him 
as  to  strictly  historical  events. 

For  them  our  first  teacher,  the  first  Croni  whom  we  now  have  any 
continuous  nnrrative  of  any  part  of  Sic  iliau  history,  is  Herobotus 
(8.0.0.484-408).  Tliat  so  it  should  be  is  of  course  owing  to  the 
loss. of  olher  writers,  and  immediately  to  tlie  loss  of  the  authoritiea 
followed  by  DiodiJros  between  his  fifth  Look  and  his  eleventh.  As  it 
is,  Herodotus  is  tlie  first  writer  who  gives  ua  any  cousiderahle  piece 
either  of  Sicilian  history  or  Sicilian  legend  in  o  shape  other  than 
that  of  allusion  or  anecdote.  He  deals  with  Sicilian  matters  only 
incidentally;  bis  Sicilian  narratives  ar«  mere  digressions  from  his 
main  subject ;  still  they  are  narratives,  It  suited  his  purpose  to  tell 
the  legend  of  Minos  at  Kamikos,  and  to  tell  the  history  of  the  ex- 
pedition of  D<^rjeua  and  the  growth  of  the  power  of  Hipjwkratfis 
and  GelOn.  And  we  are  thankful  to  lie  able  to  moke  such  a  be- 
ginning. 

We  next  come  to  the  (Srst  native  Sioilian  writer  who  distinctly 
gave  himself  to  record  the  historj-  of  his  own  island.  He  is  the 
first  of  whose  writings  we  are  likely  to  have  before  us  any  con- 
siderable part,  even  in  an  indirect  shape.  Tliis  is  Antiocuob  of 
Syracuse,  the  loss  of  whose  history  of  the  sixth  and  early  part  of  the 
fifth  century  before  Clirist  is  as  much  to  be  deplored  as  the  loss  of 
the  history  of  Philistos  at  a  later  time.  We  have  however  to  deal 
with  him  as  yet  oidy  as  one  of  our  endless  incideutal  sources  for 
pne-hisloric  times,  and  specially  as  being  the  possible  author  of 
our  fii'st  approsch  to  a  narrative  of  the  early  times  of  Greek 
Sicily.  That  is  to  say,  the  question  comes  whether  we  are  to  look 
on  the  sketch  of  the  foundation  of  tlia  Sikeliot  cities  with  which 
the  sixth  book  of  Thncydides  opens  as  in  auy  way  copied  from  or 
grounded  on  the  lost  work  of  Antiochos.  If  so,  Thucydides,  as  nn 
original  authority,  belongs  to  a  later  time.  If  the  sketch  is  to 
be  looked  on  as  the  result  of  original  research  on  the  part  of 
Thucydides,  be  takes  the  place  of  our  earliest  narrative  historian 
of  any  events  that  can  claim  to  be  historical. 

Antiochos,  son  of  Xenophan^s,  wrote  two  woi'ks,  one  of  them  on 
the  history  of  Sicily  down  to  his  own  time.  Under  the  year  424 
beiora  Christ,  Dioddroa  (xii.  71)  tells  ub  that  the  Sicilian  History 


In  tkm  ekaattgr  Oaen  mre  otkcr  mSenatts  to  him  Ib  Dkmpitm, 

whoA  tgrnoem  SeOr.  Bat  d  hm  SidBaa  kblctr  we  wetm  to  bave 
obIt  two  certain  fngmftrnts  praored,  ooe  bj'  DioBjaos  in  tfe 
psaaee  jzst  qpaud  and  saodMr  br  Bmminaff  (see  pL  443  mod 
Apfcndix  XXIl  WkrDkjdlnsshocldbetiioiisiituie^dbleofvEiBg 
Ajstiadxm  for  bimseif  {H'^^ffin.  Airtiorhcg  tod  Smkns.  Winter- 
tfcnr,  1872,  p.  1 7).  is  oDe  of  tiwce  mjnffles  of  tbe  logiier  critkim 
to  wlncii  the  insiilar  miiid  faanflr  readies.  He  must,  it  aecms,  laa^e 
co|»ed  bis  z-ococst  of  Actiocbos  ^r?m  the  TyWi«  of  ApoDodoroa. 

Actiocbos.  boch  in  bis  own  aeeonnt  and  in  those  of  othen,  ap- 
pears as  a  99  fjf^faitm.  like  Tbnerdkks,  as  distinguished  from  the 
earlier  Xayvypi^m,  His  bistcrr  wodd  most  likelj  haTe  giren  na 
exactlj  what  we  wazrt  acd  hare  not  got,  from  the  beginnings  of 
Grtek  settlemect  to  tie  Pcac?  cf  G^la.  For  tbe  time  of  Sidlian 
proepentj  after  tbe  fail  of  the  trraiits,  for  tbe  growth  of  tbe 
Sjracosan  and  other  democracies,  icr  tbe  enterprise  of  Docetius, 
be  mn«t  have  been  an  absolute! j  contempofarr  writer.  He 
mw?i  have  l^een  an  elder  ccLtempororr  of  Tbncrdides,  and  the 
question  now  come?,  whether  Tbncrdides  really  did  use  him  as  a 
gni'ie  in  Sicilian  matters,  speciallr  in  the  opening  chapters  of  the 
fflxtb  lx>ok.  This  was  loner  a^o  suggested  bv  Xiebohr.  and  it  bas 
been  carefallv  argued  bv  Wol3iin  in  the  tract  already  referred  to 
(see  more  in  Busolt,  L  224).  The  case  is  of  the  usual  kind.  It 
may  l^e  to;  it  is  perfectly  likely;  one  has  no  strong  reason  to 
fiay  tliAt  it  is  net  so ;  but  one  cannot  say  that  it  is  convincingly 
proved  tbat  it  is  so.  Tbe  slightest  piece  of  positive  evidence  would 
setil*'  the  question  either  way;  only  there  is  none.  It  is  certainly 
worth  Loticinp,  though  I  had  not  remarked  it  for  mvself  save 
in  a  tniifih  case,  that  Thucydides  in  this  part  of  his  work  uses 
mnrffTd]  words  and  idioms  which  he  does  not  use  elsewhere.    I  bad 
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long  ago  noticed  the  word  B-fputXiifofMiT)  in  the  deFcriptlon  of 
Syracuse  in  vi.  a,  as  compared  with  irtplppurot  in  the  speech  of 
Hermokratj^s  in  it.  64.  Tliey  are  hardly  like  Thucjdides,  and 
they  hang  curioosly  together.  But  I  ahonld  hardly  venture  to 
found  a  theory  on  them.  It  surely  does  not  prove  much  if 
Thucydides  speaks  {WiilEBin,  3)  of  trx'^ia,  ipeiramv,  and  bpinatoiidiis 
nowhere  but  in  vi,  4,  if  he  had  no  need  elsewhere  to  write  about 
Bnch  tilings.  And  it  hardly  proves  more,  if  he  uses  imripa  in  vi.  3, 
while  he  uses  fiXiov  Bwrit  in  ii.  96.  In  the  account  of  the  passoge 
of  the  strait  by  the  Sikels  given  by  Dionysios  in  i,  22,  and  very 
lively  taken  from  Anliuchos,  tlie  likeiitss  to  the  passage  in  Tlmcy- 
didee  vi.  2  is  really  no  greater  than  there  ia  likely  to  be  when 
two  people  independently  tell  the  same  story.  I  am  far  ii«m 
Baying  that  Thucydiiles  did  not  follow  Antiochoa  ;  it  is  very 
likely  that  he  did;  but  1  cannot  go  quite  so  far  bb  C.  Jliiller 
(i.  xlv),  when  he  eays,  ''  Opera  ejus  a  Thuoydide  .  ,  .  in  rebus 
Siculis  consulta  esse  pro  certo  fere  affirmare  licet."  I  can  more 
boldly  accept  what  follows;  "Diodoruni  baud  pauca  ex  eo  mutua- 
tum  esse  eatia  liquet,  etsi  quEenani  ilia  fueriut,  quum  Philiatum 
quoqne  et  TimsBum  ante  oculoa  hab«ret,  plerumque  non  potest 
dijndicari." 

For  the  purposes  of  Sicilian  history,  we  are  perhaps  better  off 
if  we  suppose  that  Thucydides  did  copy  AiitiochoB.  Antiochos 
alone  would  be  very  high  autliority ;  Antiochoa  approved  by 
Thucydides  wonld  be  still  higher.  Thucydides  was  quite  able  to 
inquire  for  himself;  but  if  he  found  that  the  work  had  been 
lately  done  by  a  competent  hand,  there  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  adopt  the  reBuUs.  For  elaborate  references  and  ac- 
knowIedgenieutB  we  are  not  to  look  in  his  day.  In  truth  when- 
ever eitlier  Herodotus  or  Thucydides  quotes,  or  rather  alludes  to, 
anybody,  it  is  commonly  to  find  fault. 

This  about  ends  oar  list  of  special  autliorities  for  the  time 
with  which  we  are  immediately  engaged.  Incidental  scraps  of 
knowledge  we  may  of  course  find  anywhere,  Strabo,  in  describing 
the  geography  of  Sicily,  naturally  Itts  fall  a  good  deal  about  its 
early  history.  So  Cicero,  giving  a  picture  of  Sicily  at  a  later  stage 
for  a  special  end,  aho  lets  fidl  a  good  deal  that  is  precious  for  earlier 
times  also.  But  of  anytl)iug  that  can  iu  the  faintest  way  claim  the 
B  of  hiatorio  narrative,  the  history  of  the  foundation  of  the 
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BikelirH^  cities,  whether  we  eettle  to  call  it 

in  (fUT  t>ef(inti]ng  and  oar  ending  in  the  preacnt 

can  }iardly  Ije  n&'id  to  add  any  new  names  to  oor  stock  ht 

tolurne.     Herodotus,  who  has  now  told  ns  the  mythical  stotr  of 

MinoN,  will  then  go  on  to  tell  us  the  history  of  Dorieoa,  of  Hippo- 

krat^H,  nnd  of  Gelon.      In  some  stages  of  that  history,  he  has  come 

within  t)io  range  where  the  most  straitest  sect  of  critics  aUowa 

narrative  to  bo  credible,  namely  when  it  could  hare 

from  cf^ntemporai  ies  and  actors.    And  oar  second  Tohme  will 

to  us,  if  not  a  new  narrative,  at  least  a  new  source  of  knowledge. 

The  older  contemix>rary  of  Herodotus,  the  Boiotian  Peshas,  is  ao 

|irofcM>(e<l  hiHtoriau,  and  he  writes  no  continuous  nairatiTe.  Yet  the 

many  AlluMions  to  Sicilian  events  in  his  odes  addressed  to  Skdiot 

vicicirN,  tyrants  and  others,  are  of  direct  historical  authority.    AH 

that  111;  ^ayM  of  the  days  of  Hieron,  and  indirectly  of  thoaeof  Gelon, 

is  the  saying  of  a  well-informed  contemporary,  whose  witness  is  of 

courso  Homcwhiit  impaired  in  value  by  being  the  witness  of  a  laureate 

or  pfinr^gyriHt.  Hiill  he  helps  us  to  some  facts  and  to  some  important 

views  of  facts.     His  scholiasts  are  full  of  historical  comments  hj 

way  of  explanation  of  his  often  somewhat  dark  allusions.     Their 

valuf)  wo  sliull  often  have  to  appraise  as  we  go  on.     But  tiiere  is 

no  doubt  tliiii,  with  careful  and  critical  handling,  a  good  deal  may 

1h3  Ivnrtwil  from  them. 

Hut  it  iH  when  wo  como  to  the  Athenian  wars  that  we  shall 
Iwjht  eoiiHidcT  tlin  main  authors  of  the  narrative  history  of  Sicily, 
prewTved,  IchI,  uiid  reproduced,  even  those  among  them  who  dealt 
with  IIh!  curlier  times  uIho.  As  yet  we  must  pick  our  way  among 
ncrn\tH.  It  in  Hom<jtIiing  when  we  come  to  a  story  of  anything,  be 
it  oven  tlio  vinit  of  li^rukl6s  to  Agyrium  or  the  slaying  of  Minos 
in  the  bath  at  Kamikos. 


NOTE  n.   p.  51. 

TiiK  Bbkach  between  Sicily  and  Italy. 

TiiF.  compariHon  which  Polybios  draws  (see  above,  p.  51)  between 
the  ^cographiail  relations  of  Sicily  to  Italy  and  those  of  Pelopon- 
ufisoB  to  the  rest  of  Greece  (i.  42  ;  ttju  fih  ovv  avfiiraaav  SiKcXtov  rj 
$i(Tei    TtraxOai   avfifiaipn    np^s   rffv  'iraX/av  icai  roKtiinri^  wtpara  vapa- 
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itXrivlm  T/j  TJjt  niXoirovfiiaov  Biatt  nplit  ttj*  Xoiir^w  'EAXoSa  mil  fit  roinji 
tttpOj  rovrtf  ^  auT^  Siafjifpni'  aW^Xotii,  ji  fKtivit  jiir  j^tppoi^erot  t<mv,  avrrj 
a  tijirof    5v  fiif  yap  i  fitra^v  TiSirnc  (DtI  jrup(i/rot,  (c  Si  irXwTiic)  BUggCSls 

the  very  general  belief  lliat  Sicily  and  Italy  were  once  joiued,  and 
that  they  were  Bplit  asunder  by  some  convulsion  of  nature.  Tliia 
belief  is  as  old  us  ^scbylus,  and  so  is  the  connexion  of  this  belief 
with  the  nnme  of  Rh^gion.  This  cornea  from  a  fragment  of  au 
uncertain  play  quoted  by  Strabo,  vi.  i.  6; 

tiropdaSr]  Si  'Prjyior,  tiff,  i>t  ^fuiv  Alirxi^ot,  Aici  ri  (ni^ijSav  wdOos  Tg 
j;iop9  TOVTi)'  dnnppayiiiHu  yip  oiri  Trjs  tjjrtipov  T^v  SoKXioc  vtti  irjiffjiii', 
oXXoi  re  HtiKtifot  tiprjKiy' 

dji'  ov  Mj  'Priyioy  xutKr/axtTai, 

He  then  goes  on  to  diacufls  the  volcsnic  character  of  Bicily  and 
Bouthern  Italy ;    but  he  adi1s  another  strange  derivation  of  the 

name  ;  3id  r^v  imipdmai/  r^t  irtSXeut^,  iit  in  fiairiXiuiV  Tg  Aoriv^  ^«»7T 
trpoaayopnurdvTutv  Savyiriov  iilx  ri  Tois  apjfrpfiTat  airiiv  notwoji^ffot 
'PupatOK    T^c    niAiTiias    (al    tVi  iroX^    )^^aair$ai    Tg    Anr/i^    iia^itti^. 

(Whence  came  the  name  of  the  northern  Regium  !)  But  the  iVu- 
wiioi  crept  in  even  here,  as  we  Bee  from  Herakleidfis,  25  (C.  Midler, 
Fr.  Hist.  Grtec.  ii.  219);   to  ii  x'lp'O'  ''  j>  ^<'  niSXiv  i^xiiitai'Pl^iov 

DiodSroB  (iv.  85)  mentions  the  breaking  off  of  Sicily  by  earth- 
quakes; ^oiTi  yip  of  iroXmol  /ii/floypri^M  rljr  XikMcw  tA  ■nporou  x'C(>^ 
(^ov  atoaii,  vtrripov  yitiadai  I'qtJor,  Sia  roiaurai  aiTiac'  t&h  laSfioy  cara 
ri  OTinaraTOV  into  ivniii  wXmpitr  floXorrijt  npoirnXufrJf«»ioi'  avoppa>5'''"> 
icai  riip  tujtov  dn-o  toutou  'Ppiyiof  ivofitifjB^rat  ....  ti'ioi  5«  Xeyovui. 
aiiiriiiiy  liryaXar  yimitirtur  iiappayjjrat  T<iv  aixifa  T^t  rpriipov,  iial 
y*>ia6ai  roi'  jsop6phv  3«ipyou(njt  r^i  flaXiimji  i^*  ijimpon  ajiri  T^e  i^trou. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  He^iod  had  an  opposite  story,  seemingly 
that  Orion  dammed  up  the  strait  (^ijcri  ToiKurrion  ivtmnrraiuvov  tou 
ireXayofi    Dptuva  rrpao-jnuirni  rA  Kara  t^f  DtXaipiaba  Ktifin-or  dcpur^ptor). 

One  is  reminded  of  the  successive  openings  aud  shuttings  of  tlie 
channel  between  Ortygia  and  the  mainland  of  Sicily. 

Justin  (iv,  i)  has  a  slightly  Uiflerent  account ;  "  Siciliam  femnt 
uitgnstia  quondam  fuucibus  Italiie  adbsesisse  diruptamque  velut 
a  corpure  majore  impetu  supcri  maria,  quod  toto  undarum  ouere 
iiluc  vehitur."  So  Poraponius  Mela  (ii.  7) ;  "  Sicilia,  aliquaudo,  ut 
feruut,  oontiaens  et  agro  Bruttio  adueia,  post  freto  maris  Siculi 
ft  est," 
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Dionysios  Peridg^t^s  (472)  describes  the  strait  and  its  origin 
with  some  vigour,  and  gives  occasion  to  a  rather  long  discourse  of 
his  commentator  Eustathios.     His  own  lines  are ; 

T^ff  ft\v  wfAt  fiopifpf  AXoj^  nvSrffin  k4Xw$os 
crrciH}  re  aitoXi^  re  jrcU  dtrxcrof,  ^x*  ^^^^'urau 

Eustathios  (MtQler,  u.  307)  seems  to  have  got  hold  of  Polyhios' 
analogy  of  Peloponn^sos  when  he  says,  in  Ij  SuecXui  x^pp^mfo-^  trtm 
^p  €rvvf)(Tis  Kara  r6p  loBftbp  rj  t&p  Awr6vmf  yj.  The  parting  was  made 
by  an  earthquake,  after  which  the  sea  ran  through.  The  mythical 
explanation  {oOwv  xal  fivOos  ^pcrac)  of  this  fact  was  that  Poseidon 
parted  the  two  lands.  He  made  the  peninsula  an  island,  that 
lokastos  son  of  Aiolos  might  have  a  safer  dwelling-place  (x'V'C^ 

fuvot  *IoicdoT^  rf  Tov  AlSKov  trcuSiy  »£  h»  ^^^  ravn/y  oUum  datl>ay»s). 

This  seems  opposite  to  Diodoros'  account  (v.  8),  who  makes  lokastos 
reign  in  Italy.    Eustathios  then  explains  the  name  Bh^on ;  dvd 

di  rfjt  pfl6€i(nj£  pfi(t»£^  o)(  wpotlpvjTM,  Koi  r6  cVccI  Xcycroi  wapoiiofiatrdipHtt 

'Pffytov,  He  speaks  of  other  instances  of  lands  being  parted  in  the 
like  way,  and  seems  to  imply  a  Thracian  'Pffytov.  Dionysios' 
epithets  for  the  trident  (^Aovua  7ro\vy\6x"^^  ^^^Pv)  ^^  ^^^  altogether 
please  him.  Aonian=Boiotian ;  the  Aones  were  a  barbarous 
people  who  once  dwelled  in  6oi6tia  and  worshipped  Poseid6n ;  but 
Dionysios  should  rather  huve  called  the  iron  Chalybian ;  ica\  ov  dijirou 
KaXk^<n'6s  iariv  6  'Aowoy  aibrjpos*  toiovtos  yap  /ufXcora  6  XaXv/3<ir^( 
pffiapTvprjrai, 

Strabo,  on  the  other  hand,  who  discusses  the  matter  early  in 
his  work,  does  not  incline  to  belief.  After  casting  aside  some 
other  alleged  cases  of  the  same  kind,  he  says  (i.  3.  10) ;  koI  ti)v 

2iKf\iav  ovBfv  Ti  fioXXov  airoppcoya  rrji  'IraX/as  ftiea^oi  rtr  iv,  §  civn/SX};- 
Btidav  xmh  rov  Alrvaiov  irvp6s  cV  fivOov  avpfxelpai'     wravras  ^  Koi  ras 

Aiirnpalap  vfja-ovs  icai  ni$tjKov<Taas,  He  goes  on  in  the  next  chapter 
to  speak  of  the  currents,  and  in  c.  16  he  again  casts  aside  the 
notion  of  the  breach. 

The  Latin  poets  naturally  seized  on  the  tradition.  Virgil  and 
Ovid  speak  of  the  in-rushing  of  the  waters.  The  former  {JEji.  iii. 
414)  tells  us; 

"Hsec  loca,  vi  quondam  et  vasta  convalia  mina, 
(Tantum  evi  longinqua  valet  mutare  vetastas) 
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DUsilnirae  femnt,  qaam  ptoUaina  utraqne  tellna 
Una  foiet:  vault  medio  ti  poiituB,  et  nncUi 
Hesperinm  Siculo  Utiu  sbgciilit,  Krraiiue  at  urlies 
litore  didnotag  sagiuto  ioteiluit  ceatu." 
Ovid  (Met.  st.  289)  gives  it  in  a  list  of  such  cliangee ; 
"Laacada  coDtimiam  veterea  habuere  coloni ; 
Nona  freta  circueunt.    Zancie  iguoque  juncta  fuiua 
Dicitnr  Italiee,  dou«o  couGma  pontus 
AlwtDlil  et  media  tellureni  rtppnlit  imda." 

Bilina  (xiv.  11)  more  directi;  brixige  in  Foseiddu  in  person; 

■  "AuHniffi  pars  magna  j'acet  Triiiacria  tcllas ; 

Ut  i>emel  expiignante  Noto  et  TOElantibua  nndia, 
AccepK  &eta,  csruleo  propului  tridcate." 
He  describes  the  breach  in  several  lines,  telling  us  how  the 
in-pouriug  sea 

"Cum  popolii  puiter  eonvnUaa  tranatulit  urbea." 
He  eolarges  further  on  the  narrowuesB  of  the  strait ; 
"Sed  (patium  quod  diuociat  comortu  teme, 
Latratos  Guna  eat  [sic  arta  inleivenit  andal 
Et  tnatutinoe  vulucrum  tracainittete  oautua." 
So  Claudian  (Rapt.  Pros.  i.  1 40),  whom,  from  his  eloquence  about 
^toa,  we  might  have  expected  to  go  In  for  the  Tolcanic  theory; 

" Trioiicria  qaondam 

IbilitB  para  una  fuit ;  >ed  pontua  et  situs 

IMutavere  situm.     Ktipit  cunGuia  Mereua 
Victor,  et  abacivas  interluil  itquore  montea, 
Forvaque  cognatas  pruhibent  disurimina  tcrrai.  • 

Ttiim  ilium,  socia  raptaai  tell u re,  triatilcam 
Opponit  natura  man ;  caput  inde  Faclijiii 
Beapoit  loQtaa  prffitaalia  rapibua  iraa; 
HiM  latrat  Gctula  Thetis,  Liljlueaque  pulaat 
Bracliia  ceneurgeaa ;  bine  dedigruiita  tenori 
Conautit  objectiUQ  rablea  Tyirlieiia  Pelorum." 

The  phj-gical  change  must  have  happened  before  the  days  of 
HSrakUa ;  for  Dionysios  of  Halikamassos  (i.  35)  has  preserved  from 
Hellanikos  a  legend  of  that  hero  which  implies  the  existence  of  the 
strait.  EeraklSs  has  driven  the  oxen  of  Gfryon&s  to  the  toe  of  the 
boot ;  there  a  young  member  of  the  herd  rans  away  and  swims  over 
to  Sicily.  Hei'akl^s  asks,  partly  by  gesture  language,  as  but  little 
Greek  was  then   known  iu  those  parts,  and  gets  answers  in  a 

:    tongue ;     rj    Si    nar^wfi    ^vj     Kari    ris    lii}ni<Ttit    rov    fwDv 


^^aJIMirffi    t 
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« %       »      X  ' y t    »    »# _  » 

■MIM>P    KA    W   ACJfCriU,  MTO  TIM  (WMr  TIJV 

X«pai^  iiwi^MiiriH.  rarar,  Smfv  a  ^apin3>4y  Bt^pkAw  OCintXIam.      TiliSy   seem- 

ingly  b  J  a  sligiit  cfamnge,  Imt  one  inTolTing'  tbe  whc^  history  of 
the  letters  F,  Y,  and  W,  became  ^Imkux.  ApoIIodf>ro«  (BibL  iL  5) 
has  mnch  the  same  storj.  with  another  derivatioa  of  BhCgiiaii, 
though  from  the  same  root  as  the  old  one ;  an  'Piryw  cw  ■■  u|j|i4|p»^i 

OB  rifp  vAjfcriap  x*'!P^"'  ouAoav,  njp  aar  eBRvov  nu  mj|tMi  es  rifr  MMVwr 
^tgwrA  nOufBm'^  'irakiam  ^TvpppoA  ']i«p  croAop  rwr  Tmpnm  cniXcvav^  filler 

In  this  Tersion  it  is  not  renr  dear  why  Italy  should  he  so  called 
hecaoae  any  citiatiAre  ran  through  Sidly ;  hat  it  is  pkaaant  to  find 
vituhu  in  the  implied  shape  of  fcnlXdt.  though  this  is  hardly  a 
fragment  of  the  tongue  of  the  Rasena. 

John  Lydns,  writing  in  Christian  times.  giTcs  (De  MensibiiSy 
IT.  60)  the  story  a  new  turn  by  connecting  it  with  Noah's  flood ; 

vpo  TOO  iM^aXov  «ar«dUr«7iao  ri|r  ZuciXXay  fi^  vjo^^ 

•XX*  ifmpar  ymirAK  niPifM^iVi/p  rf  wmpam  *\rvtktm^  «k  df  tiff  ^opot 

• 

He  adds  the  nsoal  deriration  of  'PiryMv,  and  the  order  of  the  names 

Zucam  and  ZuBfXXo. 

The  good  Faatello  (L  15)  is  natnrally  of  the  same  beliefl 


NOTE  m.   p.  53. 

Thz  Name  Trisakru. 

I  KERi:  make  two  remarks*  cloeelj  connected,  but  still  distinct 
That  Sicily  really  has  four  sides,  and  not  three  only,  becomes  dear 
enough  when  yon  stand  on  the  fourth  side ;  bat  it  is  a  truth  of  no 
great  consequence.  The  fourth  side  is  so  very  short  as  compared 
with  the  other  three  that  practically  Sicily  is  triangular.  Bat  the 
notion  that  Sicily  is  an  exact  triangle,  with  a  lofty  promontory 
at  each  angle,  is  sheer  delusion,  and  a  delusion  which  seems  to  have 
sprung  out  of  tricks  played  with  a  name.  The  notion  is  well  nigh 
as  old  as  our  first  distinct  notices  of  Sicily.  Thucydides  (vi-  2) 
brings  in  TpunKpia  as  a  name  of  the  island,  older  than  either 
ZacfXta  or  Sorayio.  Herodotus  however  (tu.  170)  does  not  seem 
to  know  the  name  Tpamcpuj,  but  only  2uanrui  as  an  older  name  than 
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tKb).  This  is  most  likely  be(^aus«  nothing  in  his  story  led 
Herodotus  across  the  name,  while  his  story  did  lend  him  across 
(wth  Sikans  and  Sikels.  But  Thucydides,  giving  a  formal  sketch 
of  the  early  history  of  the  island,  naturally  brouj^ht  in  the  name, 
which  he  may  have  fouod  in  Antiochos  or  in  the  older  Hippys. 
One  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  nome  Tpirwcpia  was  suggested, 
though  perhaps  not  immediately,  by  the  Bpotulr)  of  Homer  (Od. 
xii.  id6),  according  to  the  ubu»I  way  of  attempting  to  find  places 
on  the  real  earth  for  the  spots  recorded  in  the  mythical  geography 
of  the  Odyssey.  It  is  the  same  spirit  which  peopled  Sicily,  and 
Italy  t«o,  with  Laistrygones  and  KyklApes.  Homer  places 
ThrinaktS  near  Skylla  and  Charyhdis  ;  that,  in  hi^  conception  of 
it,  it  was  clearly  a  small  island,  inhabited  only  by  the  daughters 
and  the  cattle  of  Efilins  (see  p.  105),  is  perfectly  clear.  But,  being 
near  Skylla  and  Charyhdis,  it  must  be  Sifily  or  some  part  of  Sicily. 
Umaios,  or  somebody  else  who  is  quoted  by  the  BchoHust  on 
ApollonioB  (iv.  965,  C.  Mailer,  i.  193).  had  got  hold  of  an  explauii- 
tion  one  degree  lees  unreasonable  than,  some,  when  he  planted  the 
sacred  flocks  and  herds  on  a  Sicilian  peninsula.  MvXnc  Si  x'pf^"i<"^ 
3uf>iiu,  I'lr  g  oirou  'HXiou  jSiifi  (VijioiTo.  But  here  is  nothing  touching 
the  name  Trinalt  ri«.  \\'heiice  is  that }  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  tliat 
there  was  a  Sikel  town  called  Trinnkia(Diod,  sii.  29;  seep.  158,  and 
below,  Appendix  VIII),  and  another,  or  the  same,  called  Tyrakinai 
(Steph.B.Ti.pnicr™.),with  other  possible  forms.  T;T8k6(8tcph.B.,u.B.) 
and  Tirakia  (Plin.  N.  H.  iii.  14).  Of  these,  Thrinakifi  and  Trin- 
lUiift  can  hardly  fail  to  be  connected.  We  may  make  any  number 
of  guesses.  The  existence  of  a  real  town  of  Trinakia  in  Sicily  may 
have  helped  to  strengthen  the  notinn  of  Sicily  being  the  Homeric 
ThrinakiS.  Or  the  name  may  have  been  given  to  the  town  after 
that  belief  had  got  afloat,  All  this  does  not  much  matter ;  the 
point  is  that  in  Opirajc'i),  or  somethitig  like  it,  we  have  the  oldest 
form  of  the  word. 

But  we  must  not  leap  at  once  from  Bpaxuiii  to  Tpimiipla.  There 
is  an   intennediate  set  of  fonoB  applied  to   the  island.     Strabo 

(vL  2.  l)  describes  Sicily;  timr  7  SicrXia  rplyams  ra  ax^pan,  ta\ 
tii  toEto  Tpivatfila  pir  npiripav,  6/jiiiaiclr  B"  vanpov  trini<r7^p<v6i) . 
IterevopaaSiiaa  «i«^»1t((i™'     t&   ii    irx^pa   Biopifpiuoi   Tpiis  Sxpai.      But 

it  is  much  more  likely  that  the  foim  without  the  p,  TptroKla 
perhaps  rather  Ihau  Tpivatis,  is  the  old«r  of  the  two.  And  we  are 
not  without  other  signa  of  Tpinucla.      It  lurks  in  a  most  canons 
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way  in  the  entry  of  Tptvaxpla  in  Stephen  of  Byzantium ;   cV^j^  1^ 

ovrat  tj  &n  TfKis  Sxpas  ^x^^  9  ^  Bptpoicl  ccmy  6/uMa.  This  deriTatkNi 
from  $pt»a(  or  rpooj  points  to  the  triangular  shape,  but  has  as  yet 
no  snggeetion  of  &cp<u^  of  anything  with  p;  dicqia  the  more  likely 
source.  We  find  the  form  T/htokui  in  Dionysios  Peri^tte,  467 
(Geog.  Oraec.  ii.  131).    After  the  Aiolian  islands  comes  Trinakia; 

TpiKtudtf  8*  M  r^iw  fntlp  mihw  A^onfM' 

He  adds, 

dMpa  9k  ol  Udxw^  Tc  UtXwfils  re  Atk6firf  re, 

and  goes  on  to  describe  them  as  usual,  but  he  does  not  hint  at  any 
connexion  between  the  words  &cpa  and  Tpunudtj, 

The  p  in  truth  came  in  very  easily.  One  might  say  that  the 
process  took  the  exactly  opposite  course  to  that  spoken  of  by 
Strabo.  It  does  not  greatly  matter  whether  T/kkucui  slided  into 
TpwQKpia  and  the  oKpai  were  then  thought  of  to  explain  it,  or 
whether  the  oKpai  suggested  themselves  as  the  fitting  endings  of 
the  triangle,  and  the  name  was  changed  to  bring  them  in.  The 
nature  of  the  process  by  which  the  name  came  about  is  shown 
by  the  presence  of  the  v.  If  a  man  were  called  on  to  coin  a  Greek 
name  to  express  rp^is  &cp€u,  he  would  certainly  not  coin  TpimucpU; 
the  word  would  more  likely  be  TptaKpia,  The  v  gives  the  name 
a  curiously  Latin  sound.  It  suggests  the  Latin  (and  Sikel)  ending 
iu  'i7iU8y  common  in  Sicilian  gentile  names.  But  this  likeness 
is  pretty  sure  to  be  quite  accidental;  the  v  has  lived  on  from 
OpivaKirj,  Its  presence  in  all  cases,  the  absence  of  the  p  in  some 
cases,  surely  shows  that  TpwaKpia  was  made  out  of  QpivaKirj  by  a 
piece  of  Volkseti/mologie,  with  the  intermediate  form  TpuKuua  going 
between. 

Still,  as  the  Introduction  of  Thucydides  witnesses,  by  the  time 
that  Sicilian  history  began  to  be  written,  TpwoKpia  was  accepted  as 
the  ancient  descriptive  name  of  the  island,  which  had  been  sup- 
planted by  the  two  names  formed  from  the  successive  settlements 
of  Sikans  and  Sikels.  Diodoros  sets  this  forth  at  the  beginning 
of  his  description  (v.  2);  ff  vrja-os  t6  ttoKmov  dnb  piv  tov  ox^/ioror 
TpiuoK^na  KKrjQtiaa,  airo  dc  roiv  KaTOiKijaavToiv  airrriv  ^iKOvSiP  Sixayui 
Trpoa-ayoptvdi'ia'a,  TcXn/raiov  bi  dno  Ta>v  ^iKtXdv  ru>v  tK  t^£  *lTaXias 
iravdi]p€\    iT(pai,(cBtVT<au  tauopaarai    StierXia.       (Cf.    Justin,    iv.    2.)      It 

does  not  seem  to  have  struck  any  one  as  odd  that  the  island 
should  have  got  a  name  of  a  sound  so  thoroughly  Greek  as  Tpanuua 
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or  Tpufoxpia,  before  even  Sikans  or  Sikels  came  into  it.  The  dif- 
ficulty is  hardly  solved  by  the  writer  who  goes  by  the  name  of 
Skymnos  (264); 

iv6  rSav  *l0^peav  Tptvcucpiav  KaXwfiiytp^. 

Then  the  name  is  changed  to  Sikelia  from  a  king  Sikelos,  of  what 
nation  we  are  not  told.  Then  come  the  Greeks,  who  were  hardly 
needed,  if  the  Iberians  were  capable  of  coining  such  a  name  as 

TpufOKpla, 

One  hardly  knows  what  to  make  of  the  Scholiast  on  Apoll6nios, 
iy.  965,  in  the  passage  just  before  that  which  was  quoted  in  p.  463, 
at  least  in  the  version  in  which  he  is  made  to  say,  Tifuuot  QptPOKiap 
^170-1  Keikua$ai  r^y  SiiccXtav,  ore  rpcir  Sxpat  ^;(f».  No  doubt  the  real 
reading  of  Timaios  is  preserved  in  the  other  form  (0.  MUller,  i. 
103),  TptvoKpia  dff  ^  SiKfXia,  icora  yAv  Tifuuov,  tih,  rh  rptii  ^X^*-^  &cpas. 

Still,  though  the  name  was  generally  held  to  be  descriptive, 
there  were  some  to  whom  the  inoiwfiot  was  bo  dear  that  he  made 
his  way  in  here  also.  Of  the  two  scholiasts  just  quoted  the  first 
goes  on  to  say;  01  bi  laropiKoi  [a  class  seemingly  distinct  from 
Timaios]  BpivMov  <l>aaw  Sp$ai  Tfjs  SuecXuir.  The  other  goes  on,  Korii 
dc  TUHiS  rw  UrropiK&if  dK6  TpivcMot  roD  rrjf  ZuccXuir  ip^vrot.  So  also 
Stephen  of  Byzantium,  besides  his  rptU  &Kp<u  and  his  0pi»a$,  goes 
on  to  quote  the  Sibyl  as  speaking  of 

TpivoKplfis  vifffov,  ^  l/rriac  Ipivtucpos  Ijpojt, 
v2df  woyrofUioio  Hoauidcjvo*  dvorrot. 

One  is  here  tempted  to  see  an  older  ivoivvfios  called  TplvoKot,  who 
was  afterwards  improved,  just  as  the  name  of  the  island  was.  And 
we  shall  presently  find  him  in  more  places  than  one.  Servius 
(i£n.  L  196)  preserves  more  than  one  curious  notice.  On  Virgil's 
words  ^Litore  Trinacrio"  his  comment  is,  ''GrsDcum  est  propter 
tria  &cpa,  id  est  promunturia,  LilybsBum,  Pachynum,  Pelorum. 
Latine  autem  Triquetra  dicitur.  Sane  Philostephanus  ntpX  tS>¥ 
yrftrvp  sine  r  litera  Trinaciam  appellat,  on  Tpivaxos  avrrjs  vpHyrog 
c/Sao-iXfi/o-ry."  But  in  another  fragment  of  Philostephanos  (Hist.  Grsec. 
Frag.  iii.  31)  he  brings  iu  the  p ;  yaig  ^  cv  2iK€\ap  TptvaKplbi. 

The  tnJt>wfio£  Trinakos  appears  also  in  the  commentary  of  Eusta- 
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tbios  on  DifliiTSiQi  PcnigiMIs  (Gco|^  Gzsc.  Mbi.  iL  pp.  305*  306)* 
Enstsdiioe  baa  a  good  dmi  to  mj  oi  wiikh  we  bave  heard  already, 
and  he  quotes  Strabo  ;  •  rm^fprnprng  X^  Sn  im^  T^mpW  epoanB 
Mpma9ifmp996tfy  fitnmmiunt^imm   in^i»ri|ii>  whkh  is  not  exactfy  what 

he  does  saj.  Bdt  m  his  own  penoa,  as  a  datxfal  commentator,  he 
nses  the  mme  form  T/nmna  as  his  originaL  and  he  quotes  (with 
the  needfol  change)  the  Sibyi  quoted  bj  Stephen ;   he  also  brings 

inthe^kw«€; 

ry  rmm  WQ*aum  do^'    ov  jmp  tam  rtmmrm    m-xq/mnt  cow  f  SuoFAio. 


It  is  needless  to  heap  together  instances  of  the  nse  of  the  name 
TpooMpM.  It  seems  after  all  not  to  bare  been  much  in  fitvonr  with 
the  Greeks.  One  is  rather  startled  when  one  finds  in  Kallimachoe' 
Hymn  to  Artemis^  57; 

A  U  Tpofomfbf,  Sunr^  Doc 

It  seems  to  be  foond  only  in  one  passage  of  Theokritos,  xxviii. 
(xxii)  17; 

mi.  yap  tm  warpUy  Ir  S^  T/pv^m  rria99  vor*  'A^x*"** 
room  TpaoMfims  /cvcA^,  <ir8f^  IkHtifmm  voAir. 

Other  Greek  names  or  epithets  to  the  same  effect  are«the  rpiyX^xis 
of  Pindar  in  a  fragment  quoted  by  Eustathios  in  the  note  just 
referred  to  (ii.  305),  and  the  line  of  Lykophr5n  (966), 

With  LykophroQ  it  is  good  to  look  to  the  Scboliasts.  At  the 
meaning  of  rpiitipos  we  might  have  guessed ;  rpt^ipos  yap  rf  ZajccXui, 
rp€i(  cj^ovcra  axpaSy  ic.rA.  But  \rjKTrjpla  did  indeed  need  a  commen- 
tator ;  perhaps  the  commentator  himself  does  also.  Xtfyttp  y^ 
hoKoxKTiv  cu  VTfaroij  vwo  TTii  SakatrcrTjs  wfpi€xofitnUj  tis  rii  rpla  aKptar^pia 

fX^'vo'oif  liKtkUip  r^p  vk6  doXaotn/r  T€pfjuzrovfjJinjv.  John  Tzetzte  makes 
the  matter  a  trifle  clearer,  and  helps  us  to  a  form  of  the  name  which 
one  feels  (see  above,  p.  465)  that  we  ought  to  have  had  before ;  nji' 

SixfXiav  Xryri,  rjw  Kai  Opunuciay  ica\  TpivtiKpiaw  jcac  TpiaKpiaw  Xryowi. 
Tpia  yap  oKporrfipia  fx*h  f-''"'^'  And  directly;  XrjKTTfpiap  carry  Sn  inj<ns 
7  2tK(\ia'  ai  dc  prjJ'o^  vvro  Bakdaaris  irtpUxovrai  Koi  X^yciy  doKoTxrv  vvi 
ravrr)s  7rfp«f;^(5/A<i»ai.  In  I181— 2  we  hear  of  the  VTcrtoM-cjcof  ar6mf( 
nd\wos. 
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One  of  the  oddest  applications  of  the  triangular  notion  comes 
out  in  the  'Yn^Bttris  of  the  Odyssey  prefixed  to  the  Scholia  (i.  4). 

Odysseus  comes  to  i^o-or  XtyofjJvffP  Sucoyuiy,  n^p  vw\  Xtyofihnjp 
SuccXcoy.  And  he  goes  on ;  ^  dc  vfj<ros  ovn;  rplynvos  o^a  mr6  rpi&p 
adffX^Mir  tKpoTfiro  oXX^Xoir  aiwtpx'^l^'^^f  ^^  o2  Tfjs  X^P^  &p6fia(o9 
Kvitkuirag,  Their  distinctive  names  were  Kykl6ps,  Polyph^mos,  and 
Antiphatte — the  third  name  heing  a  little  out  of  place.  Their 
pedigree  is  a  trifle  unlooked  for ;  o^oi  y€y6vatn  watliit  SucovoG  Svdpot 
dvyorol  Koi  Hyptoi,  #c.t.X.  Here  we  have  the  triangle  without  the 
name  Tpivaxpia ;  but  it  comes,  both  in  the  Scholiast  and  in  Eusta- 
thios,  when  Odysseus  reaches  Bpivaiwf  (X.  107).  This  last  name  is 
taken,  as  it  is  by  Strabo,  for  a  softening  of  Tpuftucpia ;  QpwaKin*  rj 
SuccXi^*  circl  rpia  €X€i  oKpwrripiay  crA.  «cal  Kdti  fUp  TpivoKpiop  Xeyftr&m, 
dta  d<  r6  tv<t>^»6r€po¥  oirrMff  avofuurrai.  Another  Scholiast  adds, 
T/MKueiiT— -the  form  used  by  Dionysius  Peri^g^tds — Xiyrrai  ^  SucrXia 
aw6  rov  ^x^tp  aKpwri\pta  rpia.  And  Dionysios'  commentator,  without 
bringing  in  the  form  TptvoKvn,  dutifully  adds,  yfypanrat  dc  wtpl  atnrjs 
Ktu  cy  ToU  Tov  JltpujYfirov,  • 

All  these  confusions  and  turnings  backwards  and  forwards  seem 
to  me  to  go  in  favour  of  the  belief  that  TpuKucpia  was  made  out  of 
OptpoKifiy  with  the  intermediate  form  TpwoKla^ 

The  name  Trinacria  took  much  more  root  among  the  Latin  poets 
than  it  ever  did  among  the  Greeks.  With  them  it  might  almost 
be  called  the  received  name  of  the  island.  It  suited  the  metre 
better  than  '^Sicilia."  But  the  Latin  tongue  had  a  name  ready 
made.  It  had  only  to  use  the  feminine  of  its  own  adjective 
'*  triquetrus "  as  the  name  of  the  ieland,  or  to  use  "  triquetrus '' 
in  any  form  as  the  equivalent  of  Sicilian.  (See  the  extract  from 
Servius,  above.)  So  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  iii.  14;  '*  Sicilia,  Sicania 
Thucydidi  dicta,  Trinacria  pluribus,  aut  Triquetra,  a  triangula 
specie."  So  Lucretius,  i.  718,  speaking  of  Sicily  as  the  birth-place 
of  Empedoklds,  says, 

"Insula  quern  triquetria  terrarum  gescdt  in  oris." 

Horace  (Sat.  ii.  6.  55)  makes  it  more  distinctly  a  geographical 
name; 

''Militibus  promissa  Triquetra 
Prsedia  Csesar  an  est  Itala  tellure  daturas." 

Sicily  and  Britain  must  go  together.  Csesar  (B.  G.  v.  13) 
already  speaks  of  the  island  of  the  Ocean  as  ^'  natura  triquetra." 

H  h  9 
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Mela  (iii.  6)  distinctly  oompares  the  shape  of  the  two, 
a  somewhat  wild  notion  of  the  ontline  of  Sicily  and  a  yet  wilder 
of  that  of  Britain.  Britain,  "  inter  septemtrionem  ocGidentemqiie 
projecta  grandi  angolo  Rheni  ostia  prospidt,  dein  obliqua  retro 
latera  abstraliit,  altero  Galliam  altero  Qennaniam  speotana,  tnm 
rursos  perpetno  margine  directi  Uteris  ab  tergore  abducta  itemm  se 
in  diversos  anguloe  cuneat  triquetra  et  SidUcB  maxiwke  tknUiMP 
Sicily,  Tpiymwosj "  triquetra,"  thus  came  to  be  looked  on  as  a  regnlsr 
triangle,  with  its  three  angles  pointing  severally  to  the  north,  aoiith, 
and  west  In  short  (see  p.  53),  all  the  elder  writers  miaoonoehred 
the  position  of  Sicily  with  regard  to  Italy.  They  not  only  did  not 
take  in  the  existence  of  the  short  foarth  oide,  bnt  they  did  not  know 
how  nearly  dne  east  and  west  the  north  coast  of  the  island  nuii. 
The  three  angles  were  assumed  to  be  SxpiUf  a  name  which  can  be 
applied  to  any  of  them  only  in  the  sense  of  the  point  or  angle  of  the 
supposed  triangle,  not  in  the  sense  of  lofty  headlands  running  into 
the  sea.  Pel6ros  has  high  ground  near  it,  but  the  actual  angle  is 
low  indeed ;  the  other  two  are  also  distinctly  low.  Fb^hynoe  can  be 
saved  only  by  making  it  to  be  (see  p.  64)  Cape  Paseero,  which  is 
not  an  angle  of  Sicily.  When  Strabo,  after  the  passage  quoted 
above,  goes  on  to  describe  the  ok/mu,  we  may  give  him  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt,  as  also  to  Dionysios  Peri^g^tds,  where  the  passage  quoted 
above  is  followed  by  the  line 

6*pa  i4  ol  Udxyy^s  re  ncXoujpct  re  Aik^firj  re. 

But  the  axpai  grow  into  dxpnarffpia  in  Sky  lax  (13),  though  he  does 
seem  to  shrink  from  calling  Lilybaion  an  oKpwnipiov,  and  into  ^  pro- 
montoria"  in  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  iii.  14).  Yet  more  distinctly  says 
Mela  (ii.  115);  "  Sicilia  ipsa  ingens  et  tribus- promunturiis  in 
diversa  procurrens  Orxcte  literse  imaginem  qusB  delta  dicitur  efficit." 
But  before  them  Poly  bios  (i.  42)  had  set  forth  his  notion  of  Sicily 
in  full.  We  have  seen  (see  p.  51)  that  he  held  that  it  stood  to 
Italy  in  the  same  relation  in  which  Peloponndsos  stands  to  the  rest 
of  Greece,  except  that  there  was  an  isthmus  in  one  case  and  a  strait 
in  the  other.  The  shape  of  Sicily,  he  adds,  is  triangular,  and  there 
is  a  headland  at  each  angle  {t6  dc  a-xrjfia  r^r  2iK€\tas  cWl  flip  rpiyw/w, 
ai  dc  Kopvffmi  twp  y»viS>¥  €Kd<rrqt  dKp€OTijpiti>v  Xa/i/3di«ov(r»  ra^ir).  Of 
these  Pachynos  points  to  the  south  ;  Pelorias  to  the  north  {r6  ih 
ras  ApKTOvt  KtKkifi€vo¥j   6/}c^cc  ftiv  rot)  tropOfiov  r6  wp^  dwrti  fuposjl   ^^ 

Lilybaion  there  is  this  fuller  account ; 
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r6  dc  rpirQw  rirpmnw.  luv  tU  aMiv  1^9  Ai^viyv,  iwUtirai  Hi  roif  irpomt- 
lUifOii  r^f  Viapxfl^f'^  dxptarripuHt  €iiudp»9,  hUxop  »s  ;(iX/ovff  <rradlovt, 
Mvffi  d*  Wff  ^tfupuAt  bwrut,  iuup^i  dc  rd  Ai^vkop  iuu  t^  2npli^p  wikayot, 
wpotrayoptvtTM  di  AtXvfiatop, 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  Polybioe  placed  Lilybaion  to 
the  south  of  its  real  place,  and  conceived  the  northern  and  southern 
sides  of  Sicily  to  meet  there  at  a  sharp  angle.  The  scientific  seal 
was  set  on  the  mistake  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  4),  whose  whole  descrip- 
tion— Lilybaion  and  Mazara  being  placed  on  the  south  side  (§  5) — 
shows  that  he  saw  with  the  same  eyfs  as  Polybios.  A  Latin  poet 
meanwhile,  though  accepting  the  traditional  points  of  the  heavens, 
had  better  grasped  the  nature  of  the  country.     Ovid  (Met.  ziii.  74) 

says; 

.  .  .  <<  Intrant 

Sicaniam,  tribuB  heo  ezonrrit  in  asquoira  UnguU, 

E  qaibus  imbrlfiBrofl  obvena  Paobynoc  ad  Austrof ; 

MolHboB  expodtom  Zepbyiis  LilybsBon;  ad  Arctoa 

JEquonu  ezpertes  ipeetat  Boreanqne  Peloarot.'' 

The  three  linguce  here  are  much  more  to  the  purpose  than 
oKptarripta,  Kofiv<t>al,  or  *'  promoutoria."  He  is  less  lucky  in  his  other 
description  in  the  Fasti,  iv.  419  ; 

"Terra  tribuB  scopolis  vastum  procurrit  in  sequor 
Trinacris,  a  positu  nomen  adepta  buo." 

Another  poet,  a  little  later,  attempts  a  more  minute  picture. 

Silius,  always  careful  in  his  geography,  tells  us  (xiv.  72); 

'^Hic  verti  penittis  Pelopea  ad  regna  Pacbyni 
PoUata  lonio  respondent  saza  profundo. 
Hio  contra  Libyamque  situm  Cauroflque  furentes 
Cemit  devexas  Lilybseon  nobile  Chelas. 
At,  qua  diversi  lateria  from  tertia  terris 
Yergit  in  Italiam  prolato  ad  litora  dorso, 
CelBUB  harenofla  tollit  §e  mole  Pelorus." 

Whatever  we  say  of  the  "celsitudo"  of  Peloris,  the  **harenosa 

moles  "  at  least  brings  us  into  the  region  of  fact.     The  Pachynos  of 

Silius  moreover,  pointing  towards  Peloponn^sos,  must   be  Cape 

Passero,  and  not  anything  really  to  the  south. 

The  whole  matter  is  brought  into  a  nutshell  by  Eustathios  in  the 

Commentary  on  Dionysios  already  quoted  (Geog.  GrsBC.  ii.  305), 

where  he  says;   kqI  ftnuf  oLop  trviuikoyia  tovto  t^s  TpuHudas,  olopu 

rpuLKplaSj  h  Zari  rpia  ixovvrit  Sxptu 
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If  we  may  believe  Philostratos'  Life  of  Apoll6mo8  of  Tyana 
(y*  13)}  the  three  comers  of  Sicily  could  be  pat  to  a  strange  use. 
A  woman  of  good  family  at  Syracuse  bore  a  child  with  three  heads. 
One  explanation  of  the  portent  was  that  it  was  a  warning  to 
Trinakria,  torn  by  dissension  among  its  cities,  to  come  to  »  godly 

unity  {ol  fitp  dij  irax<»ff  tfrfyovfMtvoi  Tfjp  ^uctXiap  hfiaaap,  Tpunxpia  y^p^ 
drrdkfto'Sai  tl  fii)  6fAOPofi<rtu  n  ral  fvftirvrvfrrce).  Others  more  daringly 
said  that  Typhos,  with  his  many  heads,  was  again  threatening 
{ul  dc  t<f)airc»  r&y  Tv^«  iroXv«f<^(iXoy  dc  tlpoij  Ptirtpa  oirfiXciy  t;^  Zi««X£g)« 
Apollonios  scorned  these  provincial  interpretations,  and  found  a 
meaning  in  the  Imperial  politics  of  the  time.  Being  assured  that 
there  really  was  a  male  child  with  three  heads,  he  understood  it  to 
mean  the  fall  of  Qalba,  Otho,  and  Yitellius  in  a  single  year. 

Measurements  of  the  three  sides  of  the  supposed  triangle  are 
given  by  several  writers,  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy.  Thucydides, 
it  will  be  remembered,  reckons  (vi.  i)  the  whole  coast  of  the  island 
as  a  matter  of  eight  days'  sail.  His  trireme  must  have  gone 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  fiast  as  a  local  steamer.  Strabo's  figures 
for  the  sides,  in  which  he  follows  Poseiddnios,  are  nearly  right. 
He  makes  1720  stadia  from  Peloris  to  Lilybaion,  11 30  from  Pel6ris 
to  Pachjrnos,  1550  from  Pachynos  to  Lilybaion.  Pliny  oddly 
fancied  the  side  from  Peloris  to  Lilybaion  to  be  the  shortest. 
Skylax  (13),  if  the  words  be  his,  looked  on  the  supposed  triangle 
as  equilateral ;  tan  dc  ^  SticfXta  rplycapos'  t6  d*  xuXoy  tKaarov  avr^r 
fori  /xaXtoTG  arahiav  a<^\  Holm  (i.  330)  goes  fully  into  the 
figures. 

lu  the  course  of  our  inquiries  into  the  name  Trinakria^  we  have 
more  than  once  come  across  the  Latin  word  triquetra.  This  word, 
along  with  the  Greek  triskeUs  or  iriskeUy  seems  to  be  adopted 
as  the  name  of  a  form  which  is  to  be  seen  on  Sicilian  coins  of 
the  time  of  Agathokl^s,  and  on  vases  at  an  earlier  time.  The 
form,  as  far  as  we  are  directly  concerned  with  it,  takes  the  shape 
of  a  central  head  from  which  diverge  three  legs,  kicking  in  three 
directions.  The  origin  and  earlier  use  of  this  symbol  has  been 
discussed  at  length  in  an  unpublished  lecture  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Evans,  which  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  reading  in  manuscript. 
It  appears  that  a  purely  ornamental  device,  to  be  seen  at  Myk^n^, 
became  identified  with  a  somewhat  similar  solar  foim  which  may 
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^TPiraced  as  a  religious  symbol  through  many  mythologies.  In 
thifl  latter  use  it  appears  on  Lykian  coins  of  the  fifth  century 
before  Christ  (Head,  Hist.  Num.  572).  It  is  held  to  have  come 
into  Sicily  as  an  emblem  of  Phffinieiaii  solar  worship,  and  to  bave 
been  further  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  goddesses  of  Heuna, 
perhaps  wiih  some  reference  to  the  threefold  UekutS.  But  the 
^tnbol  does  uot  become  liistorical  till  its  appeuraiice  on  the  coiua 
of  Agatbokl^  (Head,  Hist.  Num.  158  et  scqq.).  Here,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  it  is  meant  as  a  symbol  of  domiaiou  over  Sicily. 
Just  as  the  name  Thrmakia  was  improved  into  Trinakria  with  a 
reference  to  the  supposed  three  promontories,  so  the  samu  kind 
of  raeaiiing  was  put  upon  this  liilberto  mysterious  symbol.  The 
three  legs  stood  for  Fcloris,  Pachyiios,  and  Lilybaion,  while  the 
central  head,  we  may  aupjioBe,  stood  for  Syracuse  and  her  ruler. 
The  symbol  is  still  perfectly  well  known  in  Sicily.  "Why  it  should 
have  been  transferred  to  Man  is  less  ulear. 

Since  the  body  of  this  note  was  written,  I  have  had  the  advan- 
tage of  reading  "  the  last  Oermaa  book  "  on  the  subject.  This 
is  ■'  Fragen  der  Altesten  Geechichte  SEciliens,  von  B.  Heiaterbergk, 
Berlin,  1889  "  (published  in  the  series  "  Berliner  Studieu  ttlr  class- 
ieche  Fhilologie  und  Archiiologie  ").  I  shall  have  more  to  say  about 
(his  writer's  speculations  when  I  com^  to  Sikans  and  Sikels ;  but 
one  or  two  poinis  may  be  noticed  hero.  Heisterbergk  proves,  at 
perhaps  needless  length,  that  Tpivatpla  cannot  be  the  oldest  name 
of  the  island,  and  that  the  Homeric  Bpuiatii)  need  not  he  Sicily. 
He  mentioBs  (p.  ^),  to  r«ject  them,  two  speculations  which  I  had 
not  come  across  ; 

"  Thrinacia  bedeutet  nicht  sowobl  ein  dreieckiges  als  ein  gabel- 
fomtig  gestaltetes  Land  ;  der  Name  aas  der  Odyssee  ist  neuerdiugs 
auf  deu  I'eloponnes  bezogen  woi-den,  der  diese  Oestalt  uufweise. 
Eine  andere  iieuere  Auslegung  des  Naroens  hat  desseti  Beziehung 
Ruf  Sicilien  dudurcb  aufrecbterlialteu  wolleu,  daes  sie  Thrinacia 
als  die  Insel  des  Gottes  mit  dem  Dreizacke  erkliirte." 

This  comes  from  the  flpi'raf  of  which  we  have  heard  already  ;  but, 
as  Heisterbergk  truly  remarks,  the  trident  of  Posclddn  is  not  culled 
6pi»ai.  It  eeoms  also  tliat  Strabo's  backward  notion  of  e,}ivruuj 
being  made  tint  of  Tpimtpia  has  found  foUowei-s.  The  writer  then 
goes  on  to  egieak  of  the  Sikel  town  of  Trinakia,  or  whatever  the 
proper  form  was.     As  far  as  I  can  follow  bis  conclusions,  wbioh 
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are  not  very  clearly  pat^  I  do  not  see  that  thej  greatly  differ  from 
some  things  that  I  have  said  already.  The  existenoe  of  the  town 
of  Trinakia  helped  on  the  identification  of  the  Homeric  Thrioakil 
with  Sicily.  It  passed  as  the  name  of  Sikel  Sicily,  as  the  fenner 
name  of  all  Sicily ;  when  the  t'>*7n  of  Trinakia  was  destroyed  snd 
forgotten,  the  name  was  improved  into  Trinakria.  This  is  mndi 
the  same  process  as  I  have  suggested ;  only  I  do  not  see  the  pfwf 
that  a  man,  say  of  Oeldn's  day,  if  he  had  occasion  to  go  fron 
Syracuse  or  Katan^  to  Sikel  Hybla  or  Centuripa,  would  have  ssid 
that  he  was  going  into  *'  Trinakia."  And  if  Tptrngpia  be  the  ri^ 
reading  in  Thucydides,  and  if  Thucydides  took  his  account  froa 
Antiochos,  the  form  TpmucpUt  must  have  come  into  being  before 
the  town  of  Trinakia  was  destroyed. 


NOTE  IV.   p.  107. 

SiKANS   AITD    SiKSLS. 

I  MAY  freely  grant  to  those  who  look  on  luumU  and  SuwXoc  at 
simply  dialectical  differences  of  the  same  name  that  any  one  who 
came  across  the  two  names  quite  incidentally  would  be  irresistiblj 
led  to  look  upon  them  in  that  light.  The  case  that  way  looks 
stronger  when  the  names  take  the  Latin  form.  The  opoi  and  the 
cXoi  have  in  Greek  no  particular  force ;  the  two  names  are  in  truth 
Latin  names  written  in  Greek  letters.  In  Sicani  and  Sieuti  we 
at  once  see  words  with  familiar  Latin  endings,  standing  to  one 
another  in  the  same  kind  of  relation  as,  say,  Romanua  and 
Ramulua.  We  should  be  inclined  to  go  back  from  both  of  them 
to  some  form  which  brought  out  the  common  root  Sic-  without 
either  ending.  There  is  no  need  to  pile  together  instances  of 
either  ending ;  the  map  of  ancient  Italy  is  full  of  both.  It  would 
need  some  very  strong  evidence  to  convince  a  man  who  is  used  to 
the  shapes  which  Teutonic  names  take  in  Latin  hands  that  Goihi 
and  Gothonea  are  names  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  one 
another.  It  needs  equally  strong  evidence  to  convince  a  man  used 
to  the  old  Italian  nomenclature  that  Sicani  and  Sieuli  are  names 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  one  another.  Still  the  belief  that 
they  must  be  the  same  name,  though  a  strong  presumption,  is  only 
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a  presimipttoii,  and  it  may  be  upset  by  positive  evidence.  AdJ 
we  must  further  remember  where  the  stress  of  the  presumption  lies. 
It  lies  in  the  appearance  of  two  familiar  Latin  ending!),  and  in 
their  appearance  aide  hy  side.  Had  we  found  Sumvoi  at  one  end  of 
Europe  and  SuhXdi  at  the  other,  staudicg  in  no  kind  of  relation  to 
one  another,  the  sj'llable  Sue-  common  to  the  two  would  liardly  have 
amounted  to  a  preaumption  of  any  conneition  between  them.  If 
we  are  pretty  ^afe  in  connecting  Gothi  and  Gothonea  and  a  crowd 
of  other  naroes  which  appear  in  the  same  way  in  twit  shapes, 
we  may  remember  how  dtingeroas  it  ia  to  connect  Getat  and 
Gothi,  how  much  more  diuigerous  to  connect  Gothi  and  Geattu, 
The  kings  of  the  Ootha  and  Vandals  who  Htill  rei;^n  in  Europe, 
bot  who  can  show  no  succession  fiom  Alario  or  GoiBeric,  owe 
their  titles  to  simple  confusion  of  uamea  which  are  somewhat 
alike.  Schafarik  (Slaviache  Alterthiimer,  ii.  553,  572).  on  the 
strength  of  the  Slavonic  WilCsi,  and  of  Slavonic  WiUaburg  (now 
Teutonic  Utrecht),  inferred  a  Slavonic  element  in  ITiViiinacLr,  wbich 
he  perhaps  might  not  have  inferred  from  tiie  tribal  name  of  the 
ITifawtan.  The  mistake  was  pardonable,  hut  it  may  serve  aa 
an  useful  warning.  Ail  this  playing  with  names  ia  dangerous. 
Servius  (JEtx.  ix.  582)  showed  his  sense  when  he  stopped  to  re- 
mark  that  the  "ferrugo  Uibera"  of  the  son  of  Arcens  came,  not 
from  the  Spanish  peninsula,  but  from  lands  eastward  of  the 
Euxine. 

There  is  then  a  strong  philological  presumption  in  favour  of 
making  l:iieani  and  SietUi,  and  therefore  Zwavai  and  SukXoi,  the 
same  word.  The  queatiou  is  whether  there  is  evidence  enough  of 
other  kinds  to  outweigh  that  presumption.  I  hold  that  there  is. 
And  I  further  make  the  presumption  itself  part  of  the  cuse  against 
the  presumption.  That  ia,  the  ancieut  writers  who  plainly  assert 
Sikans  and  Sikels  to  he  quite  distinct  people  must  surely  have 
noticed  the  likeness  of  the  names.  With  their  vagne  notions  of 
etymology  and  of  national  kindred,  they  were  far  more  likely  to 
make  too  much  than  too  little  of  such  likeness.  That  they  make 
no  remark  on  so  obvious  a  likeness  surely  strengthens  the  case  for 
the  distinction.  Tliat  distinction  they  draw  clearly  and  strongly. 
They  are  evidently  speaking  deliberately,  and  they  show  no  doubt 
on  the  matter.  The  few  pat-snges  which  may  be  set  on  tbe  other 
aide  have  not  tbe  same  weight  of  delihende  judgement.  In  some 
I  distinot  confusion;   others   oome  nearer  to  the  nature 


I      w  tee  a 
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of  basty  inference  or  obiter  dicta  than  to  the  grave  utterances  of 
Thucydides  (vi.  2).  After  the  words  about  the  Sikana  there 
quoted,  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  Elymians,  of  whom  more  anon, 
and  then  brings  in  the  Sikels ; 

SiKcXot  bi  c{  'IroXtay  {irravOa  yap  ^kovp)  dufirf<rap  rV  SiKcXuv,  ^cv- 

yovT€s  ^OirtKas ikBovrti  dc  «t  rrjv  2iiu\iav  arparht  iroXuf,  rovs  dc 

^vcavoifs  Kparov^fs  f^XD  opfar€i\tuf  irp6s  rii  luarfyfiptph  ml  iairtpta  avr^f 
KOI  durl  2iKa»tas  2iK€\iap  rriv  vij<ro¥  aroLqirav  KoXcur^oi. 

He  also  speaks  of  both  Sikans  and  Sikels  as  remaioing  as  dit- 
tinct  nations  in  his  own  time ;  oiKova-i  dc  rri  xol  wp  [ol  Soeuyot]  rk 
frp6s  tairtpap  rrjt  SaccXiar .  Of  the  Sikels  he  Says ;  Iri  ml  9V¥  r&  fuaa 
KOI  TO.  frpos  ^ppap  rrjs  vfjaov  ixova-L  He  says  also  ;  €la\  dc  kbu  wvp  en 
cV  r^  *lraXif  StxfXoi.  And,  as  every  reader  of  his  Sicilian  books 
knows,  he  has  to  speak  of  both  nations  in  his  history.  In  vL  63 
we  hear  of  a  Sikan  town  (^Ymcapa  v6Xurpa  SocaMxc^v),  just  as  in  c.  94 
we  hear  of  Kivroptna  2tKi\S>p  [al.  SuccXucov]  n^iapa.  The  Sikels 
show  themselves  oftener  in  the  story  than  the  Sikans  ;  that  is  all. 

Now  we  may  take  these  passages  of  Thucydides  and  look  at 
them  from  all  points.  He  distinctly  asserts,  First,  that  the  Sikans 
were  an  Iberian  people  ;  Secondly,  that  the  Sikels  were  an  Italian 
people ;  Thirdly,  that  both  existed  as  distinct  nations  in  his 
own  day.  He  records  and  rejects  the  tradition  of  the  Sikans 
that  they  were  avrdxOova,  while  he  accepts  the  Sikel  tradition 
of  a  migration  from  Italy.  A  claim  to  be  alTox^ovts  on  the 
part  of  any  people  is  worth  very  little.  If  honest,  it  proves  only 
that  they  knew  of  no  earlier  home,  and  no  kind  of  claim  is  more 
likely  to  be  sheer  invention.  The  Sikel  tradition,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  all  likelihood  in  its  favour. 

The  doctrine  of  Thucydides  then,  that  the  Sikans  were  Iberians, 
and  Iberian  settlers  from  Spain,  is  not  a  tradition,  but  an  inference 
made  by  himself  or  by  some  earlier  observer,  be  it  Antiochos  or 
any  other.     Exactly  the  same  statement  is  quoted  by  Diodoros 

(v.  6)  from  Philistos ;  ^IXlvtos  <l)rjaiv  f(  *lprjpias  avroifs  [Sucoyow] 
aiToiKi(T6€vrai  KaroiKriaai  rr)v  vrjaoVy  dno  rivos  2iKavov  irorapov  kot  *l0qpUvf 

ovTos  TiTfvx^^fas  ravTTjs  r^r  npoarfyopias,  (Either  Thucydides  or 
Philistos  is  quoted  by  the  Scholiast  on  Od.  xxiv.  307.)  This  is 
a  different  account  from  that  which  Strabo  (vi.  2.  4)  quotes  from 
Ephoros.  His  list  of  nations  in  Sicily  stands  thus ;  SakcXoI,  au 
^iKUPoiy  Ka\  M6pyTjT€s,  kuI  aXXoi  rivts  vtpoptvoi  ttjv  v^crov,  i>p  ^acLP  nii 
'^l^TjpfSj  ovanep  npcuTovs  (prjarl  rmv  ^pp€ip<ay  "Ecpopos  Xryco^cu  r^r  SuccXuis 
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oiicurrof.  Here  Sikans  and  ILcrinnB  are  marie  two  distinct  sets  of 
settlers,  the  Iberians  being  the  elder.  Skymnoa,  or  wlioever  bear 
the  name,  makes,  as  we  have  seen  {see  above,  p.  465),  the  nXi^A; 
'Ipijpua  the  oldest  iuhabitante  of  Sicily,  who  gave  it  the  name  of 
TfMMKpia.  This  statement  would  agree  either  with  that  of  PhilistoB 
or  with  that  of  Ephoros  ;  but  as  Sikt-ls,  or  at  least  a  King  Bitieloa, 
come  next,  one  may  think  that  in  this  verHion  Ilierians  are 
meant  to  be  the  same  as  Sikans.  That  is,  the  writer  accepts 
the  account  of  Thucydides  and  Philistos.  That  account  is  of  far 
higher  aothotity  than  the  one  which  Stralto  quotes  from  Eijboros. 
That  the  Sikans  were  Iberians  is  a  distinct  and  evidently  well- 
considered  statement.  Nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  to 
confuse  it  into  a  statement  that  Sicily  contained  both  Iberians 
and  Sikans. 

Aa  we  must  beware  of  gueEsing  at  names,  ao  we  must  beware 
of  the  other  amusement  of  guessing  where  an  ancient  writer 
found  a  statement  for  which  he  does  not  quote  bis  authority. 
ThucydiJes  may  very  likely  have  hud  Antioclios  before  him,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  everything  that  he  says  comes  from 
Antiochos.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  Thucydides  and  Philistos 
were  contemporaries,  though  PhUistoa  must  have  heeu  much  the 
younger  man  of  the  two.  Either  might  have  got  the  remark 
from  the  other;  but  it  was  rather  the  business  of  the  Syracusuu 
to  muke  it.  "Whoever  made  it.  one  half  of  it  is  of  far  more  value 
than  the  other.  That  the  Sikans  were  Iberians  b  an  observation, 
an  observation  which,  when  made  or  approved  either  by  Tliucy- 
dides  or  by  Philistos,  is  of  great  value.  But  that  these  Iberians 
come  from  the  land  known  in  tlieir  day  as  Iberia  is  a  mere  iniier- 
ence,  which  counts  for  much  less.  About  the  river  Sikanos, 
Arnold  found  something  to  say  (Thuc.  vi.  3).  But  nothing  is 
known  of  such  a  river,  eicept  these  two  notices,  and  the  Bingular 
one  is  Stephen,  Aq/xi,  y^c  'iffipiar,  ^s  6  Zuavo;  rrerap/it,  while  in  an- 
other place  he  has  Swrfnj,  jrcJXie  "rjSrjpfoc,  if  'Eraraiot  F.vpuTrn.  It  is 
dangerous  to  identify  this  nver  Sikanos  with  the  Sicoris  or  Segre, 
still  more  dangerous  to  make  it  the  Seine  (see  Holm,  i.  357-, 
Bi'hwegler,  R.  G.  i.  i68).  Nor  does  it  prove  much  to  say  (cf. 
Siefrrt,  Akraga!!,  55;  Holm,  u.  b.)  that  cuve-dwellings  are  found 
in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  the  Balearic  isles,  but  not  in  Spain. 
Anyhow  there  are  plenty  along  both  the  Dordogne  and  the  Loire, 

1  at  Nottingham  also,  on  which  last  fact  Florence  of  Worcester 
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had  some  remarkB  to  make.  Wliile  one  is  gnesnng;  it  would 
doubtless  be  easy  to  find  Sikans  on  the  Trent  or  SnoCingBs  on  the 
Akragas.  The  point  ia  that  the  marking  of  likeneae  between 
Sikans  and  Iberians  by  two  snch  men  as  Thucydidee  and  Philistrw, 
a  likeness  so  strcHig  that  they  Tentured  to  say  that  the  Sikans  woe 
Iberians,  proves  a  great  deal,  bat  that  it  does  not  prore  exaetly 
what  they  thought  it  proved.  It  goes  far  to  prove  that  Sikans 
and  Iberians  belonged  to  the  same  general  race  of  mankind;  it 
goes  no  way  at  aU  to  prove  any  special  migration  fitmi  Spain  into 
Sicily.  Nor  does  it  prove  very  much  when  Thncydidea  aaya  that 
these  Iberians  or  Sikans  were  driven  out  of  Spain  by  Ligoxiaiii 
{yw6  AfyM#r  dMurrarrcr).  This  sounds  neither  like  obeenratkyn  nor 
like  inference,  but  like  a  real  bit  of  tradition,  however  misoon- 
ceived.  One  always  flBincies  Ligurians  and  Iberians  as  bek)i^;ing 
to  the  same  general  race  of  mankind,  at  least  as  opposed  to  Greeks 
or  to  Teutons.  That  race  may — one  must  hint  it  gently — hare 
taken  in  the  Etruscans,  whom  John  Lydus  (p.  119)  called  Iftw 
ZueavuSr.  But  the  names  doubtless  mark  wide  national  differences 
within  the  race,  and  a  driving  out  of  Iberians  by  ligurians  is 
likely  enough.  Still,  with  such  meagre  notices  as  we  have^  we 
caDDot  find  the  time  or  place  for  such  a  fact,  so  that  it  does  not 
add  much  to  our  knowledge. 

The  account  in  Dionysios  (i.  22)  seems  to  be  founded  on  that  of 
Thucydides  and  Philistos,  but  it  has  one  or  two  points  worth 
notice.     He  says  of  Sicily  before  the  Sikel  immigration  ;  K«irc(x<v 

avT^v  <M  2ucai«(M,  ytvos  ^l^rjpucwff  ov  iroXX^  wp^ftop  avvoiKura§M€woi  Aiyvas 
4f>€vyoin'€s'  Kal  7rap€aKtvaacaf  d<f>  iavrwf  ^uctufiap  xktiB^wai  r^  v^oor, 
TptPOKpiop  irpmrov  opoiia^QiUrtpf  awo  roC  rpiywnv  trx^iioros,  j^cmy  dc  ov 
iroXAoi  €¥  fitytSkij  airnj  oucifTopts^  aXX*  ^  irXctW  rrfi  x^H*"^  ^  ^  ^pif^' 

This  last  part  of  the  story  is  likely  enough  a  mere  guess  of  Diony- 
sios or  of  anybody  else.  One  is  tempted  to  see  a  memory  of  the 
small  Homeric  Qpufwciri  being  tprnui.  The  statement  that  the  Sikans 
had  been  but  a  short  time  in  the  island  goes  for  a  very  little  more. 
That  is  to  say,  men  thought  that  they  had — as  most  likely  they 
really  had  approximately — a  date  for  the  immigration  of  the  Sikels. 
They  also  thought  that  they  had  a  date  for  the  wanderings  of 
Odysseus,  that  is,  for  the  presence  of  Kyklopes  and  Laistrygooes 
in  the  island.  The  space  between  the  two  was  not  enough  to  leave 
any  long  time  for  an  uninterrupted  Sikan  occupation.  Further, 
it  should  be  noticed  that  this  account,  while  calling  the  Sikans  an 
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Iberian  people,  says  nothing  abont  their  coming  from  the  local 
Iberia.  As  far  as  his  story  is  concerned,  they  might  have  come 
out  of  Italy.  This  last  origin  is  implied  in  the  list  of  nations  in 
Sicily  giyen  by  Pausanias  (v.  25.  3)  ;  Itictkiay  dc  i$tni  rooodc  cmkci* 
2uuafoi  re  mu  SiiceXol  xol  ^pvytr,  ol  ficv  c{  'IroXias  tutfitfinKirnt  h  aMiP^ 
^pvy€s  dc  diir6  rov  ^KOfiMpov  vorafuv  Koi  X'^pos  rtjt  Tp^pdHot,  This 
seems  to  bring  both  Sikans  and  Sikels  from  Italy,  in  opposition  to 
the  **  Phrygians."  By  these  of  course  are  meant  the  Trojan  Ely- 
mians,  just  as  Euripides  calls  the  Trojans  Phrygians. 

This  bringing  of  Sikans  as  well  as  Sikels  from  Italy  at  once 
leads  to  the  question  which  I  have  stated  in  the  text  (see  p.  no) 
as  to  the  presence  of  Sikans  in  Italy,  and  as  to  the  passages  in 
which  they  are  mentioned  there.  Pliny  (N.  H.  iiL  9)  reckons 
**  Sicani "  among  the  tribes  that  met  on  the  Alban  Mount,  and 
Aulus  Gkllius  (i.  10)  quotes  Fayorinus  the  philosopher  of  Hadrian's 
day  as  speaking  of  '*  Aurunci  aut  Sicani  aut  Pelasgi  qui  primi 
coluisse  Italiam  dicuntur."  The  same  words  are  brought  in  by 
Macrobius,  i.  5. 1.  Sikans  in  Italy  are  several  times  mentioned  by 
Virgil.  In  JEn,  vii.  795  they  appear  as  a  contingent  in  the  army  of 
Tumus,  and  they  bear  an  epithet  suggesting  antiquity,  like  Old- 
Saxons  or  Prisci  Latini ; 

"Aumnonque  maniu,  Butali,  veteretque  Sioam 
St  SaomuB  acies." 

In  another  place  (xi.  317)  we  get  something  of  their  geography  ; 

"Est  antiqaai  ager  Tiuco  mihi  proximnB  amni, 
LonguM  in  oooasum,  finii  saper  usque  ^oanos; 
Auronci  Bntoliqiie  ■eront.'' 

In  another  place  (viii.  328)  we  find  that  they  came  in  the  Satur- 

nian  age; 

"Tom  nianuB  Aoaonia  et  gentea  venere  Sican»/' 

It  seems  impossible  to  believe  that  in  these  passages  Virgil  meant 
an3rthing  except  deliberately  to  assert  the  presence  of  "Sicani," 
whatever  he  understood  by  that  name,  among  the  ancient  nations 
of  Italy.  He  is  here  speaking  as  the  careful  Italian  antiquary.  In 
other  places  where  only  the  poet  is  speaking,  Eel.  x.  4,  ^n.  v.  24, 
293,  he  uses  the  name  simply  as  meaning  '*  Sicilian."  But  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  build  too  much  on  Virgil's  evidence,  for  it  is  not 
clear  whether  he  did  not  look  on  Siculi  and  Sicani  as  the  same. 
80  Servius  clearly  understood  him  in  some  passages,  as  viii.  328, 
xi.  317.     On  the  other  hand,  in  the  passage  just  quoted  (vii.  795) 
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Servius  {Mn.  i.  2)  where  our  text  reads  "  Rutoli  "  read  "  Sknfi," 
which  would  certainly  be  a  very  marked  case  of  distinguiahiiig 
Sikans  and  Sikels.  In  the  same  place  he  distinctly  says,  ''Ifai 
habitasse  Siculos,  ubi  est  Laurolavinium  manifestmn  est;"  and 
again  (^n.  iii.  500),  ''  Profecti  Siculi  ad  Italiam,  earn  temienmk 
partem  ubi  nunc  Roma  est,  usque  ad  Rutolos  ad  Ardeam."  The 
Sacrani  too,  whom  Virgil  couples  with  the  Sicani,  appear  abo  b 
Servius,  as  also  in  Festus  (321),  either  as  those  who  were  driTen  oot 
by  the  Siculi  or  as  those  who  drove  them  out.  On  the  i>tlie9r  haad, 
Servius  in  commenting  on  another  passage  (xi.  317)  quoted  above, 
says,  "  Fines  Sieanos,  quos  Siculi  aliquando  tenuemnt,  id  est,  naqiie 
ad  ea  loca  in  quibus  nunc  Roma  est;  ha^  enim  Siculi  habitavemnt" 
We  thus  see  that  Servius  confused  the  two  names,  and  Schwegkr 
(R.  G.  i.  203)  may  be  right  in  reading  SicuU  where  (JEsi,  vi.  195) 
he  says,  "  Ubi  nunc  Roma  est  ibi  fuerunt  Sicani  quoB  poatea 
pepulerunt  Aborigines."  We  therefore  cannot  be  certain  that  Yiigil 
had  any  tliought  of  asserting  that  a  people  akin  to  the  Iberian 
lucavoi  of  Thucydides  ever  inhabited  Italy.  It  may  be  that  his 
references  to  Sicani  really  apply  to  SiicfXo/. 

Silius  Italicus,  in  his  sketch  of  Sicilian  history  (xiy.  34), 
pointedly  distinguishes  Sikans  and  Sikels.  The  Sikans  came  first 
after  the  mythical  people,  and  they  were  the  first  to  till  the 
ground.  They  come  from  Pyr§n6 — that  is  the  grand  style  for 
saying  that  tliey  came  from  the  Spanish  peninsula — and  they  took 
their  name  from  a  river ; 

"  Poet  diram  Antiphatse  sceptrum  et  Cyclopia  r^^na, 
Vomere  verterunt  primum  nova  mra  Sicani. 
Pyrene  misit  populos,  qui  nomen  ab  amne 
Aiicitum  patrio  terrse  imposuere  vacanti." 

Here  the  poet  carefully  follows  Thucydides ;  which  he  fiedls  to 
do  in  the  next  stage.  In  other  places  (x.  315,  xiv.  4,  239),  he 
attaches  no  particular  meaning  to  the  name  *'  Sicanus "  and  the 
like;  and  in  xiv.  no,  291,  he  even  uses  "Sicanus"  to  mean 
"  Syracusan."  After  all,  no  Latin  writer  reaches  the  height  of 
confusion  which  we  find  in  the  Etymologicum  Magnum  (art. 
SuccXdf)  ;  2iK€\6tf  dno  fyytyuovos  Stxavoi}*  01  avroi  dc  Koi  Socoyoi  tXpufrm^ 
(KcikfiTo  yap  Trp^rtpov  rj  2uc€\ia  Sucavui. 

Timaios,  as  quoted  by  Diodoros  (v.  6),  rejected  all  statements 
which  brought  the  Sikans  from  Spain  or  seemingly  from  Italy. 
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B!e  accepted  their  own  traditioa.  recorded  by  Thucydides,  which 
niBde  Uiem  avn(xA>"i>  He  took  upon  him  severely  to  rebuke  Philistoe 
—did  he  know  his  place  better  with  regard  to  Thuoydides  1 — for 
his  supposed  ignorance  in  asserting  their  Iberian  origiu  (TJ|iaioi 

a  rl/v  irymia*  tovtou  tov  miyypo^oit  Aty^i,  atpi^iic  diro0oii«TOi  Touroue 

0676x^0*°^  I'mi).  Now  we  are  not  concerned  to  assert  any  aetuBl 
migration  out  of  Spain.  T)ie  Ibcriau  origin  of  the  Sikaus  la  in 
no  way  inconsistent  with  their  being  airoxSorti  in  the  only  sense 
in  which  any  people  can  be  called  airoxSoMs.  That  is,  they  are 
the  oldest  people  in  the  land  of  whom  history  can  aay  anything. 
If  there  were  any  other  people  in  Sicily  before  them,  Eakimoa  or 
any  other,  tliey  belong  to  a  time  before  history  and  even  before 
tradition.  Thucydides  had  very  likely  seen  Sikana  ;  at  any  rate 
Kikiaahad.  Nobody  had  eeen  any  people  in  Sicily  of  any  earlier  race. 

In  maintaining  ZtKOHii  and  ZutXoi,  Dotwithstandiug  the  philolo- 
gical presumption  in  favour  of  their  identity,  to  he  quite  distinct 
names,  I  do  not  greatly  rely  on  the  seeming  difference  in  quantity 
between  them.  Homer,  or  at  least  the  Homeriiiian  poet,  un- 
doubtedly haa  iiKiMs  and  SinHir ;  but  we  may  be  pretty  svire  that  he 
wontd  have  talked  of  tucMr),  if  he  had  had  any  need  to  use  the  name. 
In  the  Latin  poets  the  name  Slcdnus  seems  to  have,  when  it  can  get 
it,  the  opposite  quantity,  but  for  the  convenience  of  the  hexameter, 
Sicdnifu,  Sietlnia,  or  anything  else,  is  freely  used.  But  though  the 
quantity  does  not  prove  much,  the  existence  of  the  two  distinct 
Homeric  forma  proves  a  great  deal.  As  I  have  already  said, 
if  we  had  Sicani  and  Sictdi  in  Latin  only,  we  should  know  what 
to  Bay  about  the  two  endings.  But  here  is  Thucydides,  here  is 
Herodotus,  here  is  a  poet,  Homeridian  at  the  least,  who  distin- 
gniahea  Zkov-  and  SikA-.  If  any  of  them  ever  thought  of  the  like- 
ness of  the  namea,  it  was  only  ns  a  further  reason  for  diatingui siting 
between  them.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  so  many  writers  should 
have  carried  off,  distinguished,  and  preserved,  two  I^tin  endings, 
like  -an«»  and  -uhit.  The  chapter  of  accidents  woi'ks  odd  results 
even  in  matters  of  language;  vroirrov  fAiv  iylots  laA  to  ipatiariKov 
Kai  irXao-fun-uSfc'    ai   tti   if  dirtimii',  rqr   rixir  upuvror,  ii'uf  tran^^ruiii 

Bi)luoviry6t  (ifTi  (Pint.  Rom.  8.  See  Macaulay,  in  the  Preface  to 
the  Lays), 


We  now   turn    to    the    Sikels.     About    them   the  witness   of 
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Thnojdulen  in  m  clear  m  hii  witncM  mhuUL  the  ffil^iM  1^ 
catiM  over  from  Italy,  fleeing  before  tlie  adrmiMe  mi  tfe 
Thity  came  iu  vast  nambere  {arpar^  wtkir)^  aod  dww. 
out  of  the  frreater  part  of  the  idand.  He  fiirtWr  adds  that  tkfli 
w<it«  ■till  Hikeli  iu  Italy  in  hii  time.  We  auiat  immu^ber  ite 
he  uicaiii  by  Italy,  namely  the  present  p^nSw— ^y^  ^if  f^^ipif 
(Hi^  vii.  33,  where  he  opposes  lC«nnrtfmor  r^r  ^b^Jmm  to  laf^fpa 
and  vi.  44,  where  the  Athenian  fleet  does  not  veodi  Half  til 
it  had  piu-Hed  Taraa.  Cf.  Dion.  Hal.  L  12,  73.)  Xliis  is  las  Mi 
iiiiiry  ;  hu  addit  some  other  points.  The  Sikel  mi^^imtion  lafpeMi 
alMiut  three  hundred  years  before  the  b^^innii^gs  of  Greek  seltk- 
ninnt  iu  Sicily  (frti  iyyvs  Tpuus6ata  wpip  *EXXip«r  cr  ^iTrhiV  Mm\ 
The  ktoiy  wiui  that  the  Sikels  crossed  the  strait  oa  rafta.  Bat  Is 
ihinkN  tliat  Hhi|)s  or  boats  must  have  been  used  as  well;  it  fm 

•Ixtit  Ka\  A«y«rai,  «Vi  ax^^v,  rrfpriaayrts  t6p  wopBfi^  Karwomrog  rov  mrptnt, 

rii;yfi  h¥  hi  tmX  SkXtit  w^t  ^tHrktvawrrts,  Here  the  date  aad  the 
UMMle  of  |iiiHHii^  aro  traditional ;  the  continued  preseaee  of  Sikds 
ill  Italy  is  triulition  confirmed  by  observation.  Bat  the  sapposed 
nt«c<*MNily  of  an  fpAnymos  for  everjrthing  affected  Thncydides  him- 
si'lf.  Ono  remark  of  his  therefore  needs  no  great  attentioii,  thst 
niiiiii'ly  whrre  ho  says  tliat  Italy  was  so  called  from  Italos  King  of 
tliti  Hikvln.  Wc  take  fur  more  kindly  to  the  vitultu  which  we  heard 
ol'  in  iindihcr  story.     See  above,  p.  461. 

hioiiyHioH  iH  tho  writer  who  has  most  to  tell  us  about  Sikels. 
Ilo  (plot CM  (i.  ai)  tho  versions  of  three  ancient  writers,  Hellanikos, 
AntiodioH,  and  I'hiliHtoH.  Whether  Thucydides  copied  Antiochos 
or  not,  both  he  and  Hellanikos  are  older  than  Thucydides,  and 
Antim'hoH  and  Pliilistos  are  both  Syracusans.  All  agree  with 
I'hucydidcM  in  niakiiif^  the  Sikels  come  out  of  Italy  into  Sicily; 
hut  DinnyMioH  doen  not  tell  us  whence  he  got  his  strong  con- 
viction iiH  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Sikels  in  Italy.  In  the  solemn 
oponin^  of  his  Honian  History  (i.  9 ;  cf.  George  Sy^ellos,  i.  3^65)1 
ho  tcllH  UH  thai  the  Sikels  were  the  first  known  inhabitants  of  the 
hito  of  Honu',  whence  they  were  driven  out  by  the  Aboriginea ; 

rr)y  fjyifniva  yrjs  Koi  Bakdo'aTjs  dndtnis  noKiv^  ^  tniv  KoraiKown  'Pw/uubi, 
ftaXaniraroi  riov  fivrjfiovtvofjJvoiv  Xiyovaai  KaTa(r\tUf  fidpfiapoi  SuccXoi,  lidi«£ 
avBiyttfi's.  TO.  df  np6  rovroiv,  oUff  ws  «(arct;(cro  npos  €r€p»Pf  oitff  Lg  tfnuun 
^)Vf  ovhui  tf\ti  /3«/3aiW  ctrrclv. 

There  in  a  nense  in  which  one  could  admit  this.  Dionysios  has 
much  more  to  say  about  the  Sikels  in  Italy.     And  in  any  case 
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■  what  he  eays  has  its  yalne,  as  connecting  the  Sikels  with  central 

■  Italy.     Of  this  we  shall  come  across  some  other  notices.     In  the 

■  long  storj  of  wars  and  migrations  that  follows,  Dionysios  shows 
I  Biore  knowledge  than  is  good  for  either  himself  or  his  readers. 
I  Bat  he  preserves  some  valuable  notices.     We  do  not  greatly  care 

lor  stories  of  the  Sikels  being  driven  out  by  Pelasgians  and  Abori- 
gines ;  but  it  is  precious  to  hear  (i.  i6)  that  at  Tibur  there  was 
something  answering  to  a  Welahry  or  Irishry,  or  to  the  Wtndisches 
2>oi/ that  I  remember  far  west  of  £lbe,  either  at  Biiinswick  or 
Fladerbom ;  thi  fc<u  tU  rddt  XP^^"^"^  tiipot  n  r^t  vSKttos  oifoiw^tTcu, 
SuKffX^.  So  we  are  thankful  for  the  inscription  (i.  1 9),  whether 
genuine  or  not,  and  whoever  Lucius  Mamius,  who  said  that  he  had 
read  it,  may  have  been,  which  tells  us  how  the  Pelasgians  had  an 
answer  at  D6d6na ; 

0Tc/x(Tc  fttu6ii«yoi  StivcXav  Xaropviay  oToy. 

TThis  makes  one  think  of  Yirgirs  {JEn,  viii.  339) 

"Tom  nuuius  Auaonia  et  gentes  venere  SIcaiuB; 
Seepias  et  nomen  posuit  Satamia  telluB." 

And  we  are  tempted  to  wish  that  Dionysios  had  lighted  on  the 
passage  of  Kratds,  quoted  by  Johannes  Lydus  (De  Mensibus,  iv. 

48)  J  6  di  Kpan;ff  t6p  Kpdrov  ^i|(rt  SuccXios  kcu  'iraktat  koi  rov  irXciVrov 
fttpovs  r^ff  Atfiwjs  fiaaiktva'ai.  To  be  sure  he  reigned  amiy&Sy  which 
was  a  pity;  still  it  is  pleasant  to  find  so  early  a  precedent  for  the 
style  and  the  dominion  of  King  Boger. 

In  the  end  the  Sikels  are,  by  Dionysios  (i.  2  a)  as  well  as  by 
Thucydides,  duly  earned  across  the  strait  on  their  rafts  (di#£cX- 

Mnrfr  S^waojw  IroXidy  r^i'  KaT»f  tntiirf  nayrax6B€V  dvfjkawovroy  avv  XP"^ 
Karagmvavofitpoi  (rxcdicv  ev\  r^  nopBfA^  luu  <f>vXd$aPT€s  Kartoimi  top  povPy 
aw6  rfjt  'irakiat  ^(^trap  cVrl  lijv  tfyytara  prjaov).      There  they  find  the 

Sikans,  as  already  described  (see  above,  p.  476) ;  only  there  must 
be  some  mistake  when  the  Sikels  are  said  to  have  settled  first  in 
the  western  part  of  the  island  {t6  imp  npSnvp  cV  roU  coirfptW  fitptaip 
^^tofcap^  mtra  Km  SXXjf  iroXXax^). 

T6  fup  tiZp  £iiccXcicoy  ycror  ovrcar  t^tkivtp  'iraXuiy  is  the  formula  with 
which  Dionysios  winds  up  his  story. 

According  to  Hellanikos,  as  quoted  by  Dionysios  (i.  22),  there 
were  two  migrationa  from  Italy  into  Sicily.  The  first  was  that  of 
the  Elymians,  who  were  driven  out  by  the  CEnotrians  (rhp  fup 
irp6rtpap  [crroXoy]  'EXvfttty,  ovs  <f>tf<np  im6  Olpnrpcap  ((ayaarrjpai^     Of 
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them  we  shall  speak  presently.  Fiye  yean  later,  in  the  third 
generation  before  the  war  of  Troy,  in  the  six  and  twentieth  year 
of  Alkyond  as  priestess  of  H^ra  at  Argos,  lapygians,  fleeing  firam 
the  Ausonians,  crossed  into  Sicily  nndcr  their  king  Sikelos,  who 
gave  his  name  both  to  his  people  and  to  the  island.  Antiodios 
gave  no  date ;  he  made  the  Sikels  be  driven  out  by  OELiotrians 
and  Opicans,  and  he  seemingly  carried  them  over  under  a  king 
Sikeloe.  That  is,  if,  in  the  words  fiwaBiprat  vn6  t§  bMrprnv  tai 
'OvuNty  oTpar&p  ^ytfUwa  lifs  6wou:iat  wouftrofuwovt^  for  vrparim  we 
read  ZticfXoy.  Brunet  de  Presle  (67)  prudently  declines  to  invent 
a  leader  Straton  out  of  a  correction  2rfxir«»Mi,  According  to  Philis- 
tos,  the  migration  happened  eighty  years  before  the  war  of  Troy. 
The  settlers  were  Ligurians ;  HBwos  dc  r6  duvoiutrBtp  cf  'IroXtof  alht 
ZaecXcoy,  oCrt  A^trcWv,  o(frc  'EXvfuor,  aXX&  Aiyvwp,  Syowrtfs  SucfXov. 
Here  the  words  oCh-c  ZuccXttr  are  not  meant  to  deny  that  those  who 
crossed  were  the  people  afterwards  known  as  ZuecXoc,  but  to  affirm 
that  they  were  Ligurians  who  took  the  name  of  SuccXo/  from  their 
king  Sikelos,  son  of  Italos  (rovt  dp$p»nov£  inl  rovrov  dvpwmvopnt 
dpofieurBrjvai  luctkovs).  They  were  driven  out  by  Umbrians  and 
Pelai^pians.  From  other  places  in  Dionysios  (i.  la,  73)  it  appears 
that  Antiochos  had  a  good  deal  more  to  say  about  the  Sikels  and 
about  Sikelos,  on  which  Thucydides  in  any  case  did  not  enter. 
Italos  was  king  of  the  (Enotrians,  who  from  him  were  called 
'IraXot.  He  was  succeeded  by  Morg^s,  who  gave  his  name  to  the 
Morg^tes.     In  his  day  Sikelos  took  off  a  part  of  the  people  under 

his  own  name  (SucfX6f,  eVi^vflodcU  M6pyrjTij  ldia»  vpdrmv  opx^lP,  diC' 
tmja€  r6  €$tfos),  Dionysios  adds  ;  €irt<ft''p€i  [^Avrioxot]  rawL  ovnn 
dc  ZuccXoi  Koi  M6pyTjTts  rytpovro  Koi  'iroXt^rcr,  ioirrtt  Oivwr/XM.  Who 
Sikelos  was  appears  from  another  quotation  from  Antiochos  (L 

73))  ^^P  ^^("(^o  ^^  *Pa>firis  (l)vyds'     2iKf\6s   6»Ofia  avr^.      We   must 

remember  that  Antiochos  assigned  a  very  early  date  to  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome,  and  gave  to  King  Merges  a  dominion  over  all  that 
he  counted  for  Italy.  So  it  appears  from  a  passage  quoted  by 
George  Synkellos  (i.  364,  ed.  Bonn) ;  *Avtioxos  6  :ivpaK6atot  mi  wp^ 
TpcaiiK&p  ifnja\  rrfp  *Pnfirjp  €KTi(r6ai,  PaaiXfvopros  Mopytfrot  'ImXuis  awi 
TdpaPTos  ^xpi  Iloo-cidoonar,  p^ra  top  irpwrop  \«y6pfPOP  'iraXoy  fiaotkia 
KttTaytyrjpaK&ra,  All  this,  it  will  be  remembered,  falls  in  with,  and 
most  likely  suggested,  Dionysios'  own  account  of  Sikels  occupying 
the  site  of  Rome.  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  (De  Thematibus,  ii. 
vol.  iii.  p.  58,  Bonn)  has  a  long  extract  from  Stephen  of  Byzantium, 
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^RBicli  is  not  to  be  found  Id  his  printed  te«t.  The  tieatiae  of 
Hellsoikos  od  the  PriesteBscs  of  H6ra  is  quoted  for  the  change 
from  SiKovla  into  ZmXui.  SikeloB,  King  of  the  Auboiies,  driven 
out  of  Italy  by  iBpygiana,  leads  his  people  into  Sikania,  where 
they  settle  near  ^tna,  and  gi'adually  spread  over  the  whole  island. 
CoDBtantine  then  quotes  the  geographer  Meuippos,  whose  account 
seems  abridged  from  Thucydides,  or  possibly  from  Antioehos.  He 
winds  up  with  a  stntemeut,  where  found  he  does  not  say,  asserting; 
the  Ligurian  origin  of  the   Sikela ;    riir  fiaiwrav  oi  fiir  i^oyivtii 

ndXai  \lyvpit  i$  'iroXi'ot  ZiniXnt  \iyovTai,  o!  it  iirijXvStt  'EXXijhV  «i<ti 
ZueXiOTai,  at  'IroXiuTni. 

SiliuB  (xiv.  37)  follows  Philistoa; 

"  Foat  Ligumm  pul>ea,  Siculo  ductnre,  novavlt 
PoasFSBia  bello  mutata  voobnU  regaU-" 

But  he  goes  ou,  in  defiance  of  Herodotus,  to  put  the  coming  of 
MinoB  in  the  time  of  the  Sikela.  Ha  tella  the  atory  (see  p.  113) 
and  adds; 

"Fcsao  MinulB  turba 
Bcllsndi  Btndio  Siculia  eubaedit  in  oru." 

Mone  of  these  accounts  are  anything  like  ao  clear  aa  that  of 
Thncydides.  He  sticks  to  tradition  and  observation,  whether  his 
own  or  that  of  any  earlier  writer;  they  go  off  into  guess-work. 
Indeed,  compared  with  their  atoriea,  hia  Italoa  king  of  Sikels 
becomes  in  a  manner  hiBtoricaL  HIb  description  expreasca  the 
fact  that  the  name  Si/ctl  did  not  come  into  being  at  the  time  of 
the  crossing,  but  that  it  waa  already  the  cRtabliahed  name  of  the 
nation.  With  the  Elymians  of  Hellsnikoa  we  are  not  concerned 
just  now ;  and  the  statement  of  Philistos  that  the  Sikels  were 
Ligarians  Ib  very  Etrango.  But  ihe  mention  of  Umbrians  and 
Felangians^  what  ever  meaning  we  attach  to  the  latter  word — is  of 
some  importance.  It  again  helps  ua  to  carry  the  people  who 
crossed  Into  Sicily  back  into  central  Italy.  As  for  the  dates,  the 
reference  of  HellnuikoB  to  the  years  of  the  Argelan  priestess 
abowa  as  how  this  kind  of  chronology  was  put  together.  And  we 
may  well  believe  that  eventa  were  thus  noted  in  a  rough  way  as 
soon  as  letters  were  used  at  all,  long  before  anybody  began  to 
write  even  auch  proae  aB  that  of  Hekutnioa.  About  the  date  given 
by  Thacj'dides  I  have  eaid  somelhinf;  in  the  text;  see  p.  uS. 

DiodoroB  (v.  6)  correcta  the  odd  geography  which   made  the 
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Sikels  settle  in  the  west  part  of  the  iskad,  and  also  the  odd,  jet 
more  intelligible,  chronology  which  makes  the  Sikans  recent  mC- 
tlers  at  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  SikeU.  The  Sikans  an 
frightened  by  the  outpourings  of  JCtna;  they  leave  the  eastern 
part  of  the  island  and  withdraw  westward  (r&  ^  vp^  Sm  rnxXf^m 
r^ff  2ucf\iat  c^'Xiiroy,  tls  dc  rck  irp^  dva/ukff  yruorra  /ntnfKtftrwF),  Many 
generations  later  the  Sikels  come  from  Italy  in  a  body  and  ooeopj 
the  forsaken  land  (iroXXoZr  ytptms  wmpop  ix  r^s  'IraXtaf  rA  rwr  ZmXfir 
lienor  iravdriiul  wtpautBiw  ciff  rifv  2uct\tmf  rfjv  in6  iw  Zucavitr  imkmi^Btmv 
X«0pay  Kou^ami).  The  word  mu^fjfui  in  no  way  contradicts  the 
statement  of  Tliucydides  about  Sikels  in  Italy.  No  doabt  the 
great  mass  of  the  nation  passed  oven  The  Sikels  in  Italy  were 
a  small  survival  even  in  Thucydides'  time  ;  by  Dioddros'  time  the 
name  was  forgotten  in  Italy,  but  was  remembered  in  Sicily.  The 
Sikels,  having  thus  entered,  kept  constantly  advancing  against 
the  Sikans,  till  at  last  their  boundaries  were  settled  by  treaty 
(ocl  T^  frXf ovc^i^  npopaiv6vT(av  t&¥  SiKcX&y  ical  ri^y  Zftopoi^  wopCovrrmifj 
iytvonno  wSktfioi  irXcoyd«r  avrois  np6s  rour  Sixowovr,  *»s  avpBffKos 
noiriadfifpoi  crv/i^yovc  opovs  tOivro  r^  x^H^^)-  ^®  then  goes  on  with 
a  very  important  passage  about  the  pi*ocess  by  which  the  Sikels 
were  hellenized,  of  which  we  may  speak  elsewhere. 

All  this  is  sound  tradition  enough.  But  a  little  way  on  (v.  8, 9), 
Diod6ro8  brings  in,  clearly  from  some  other  source,  a  number  of 
tales  which  must  be  sheer  inventions.  Aiolos  is  now  quartered 
in  the  isles  of  Hfiphaistos,  and  kingdoms  have  to  be  found  for  his 
six  sons.  Astyochos  keeps  Lipara.  lokaetos  reigns  in  the  oldest 
Italy  (jTJs  fi€v  'iroXcar  avrfx^p^^^s,  c^uo- tXcv<rr  Ttjs  irapaXiicir  fU)^  t»p 
Marh  TO  'Prjyiov  rSntav),  Fheraimon  and  Androkl^s  hold  a  great 
dominion  in  Sicily,  from  the  strait  to  Lilybaion  {f^wdtn-fviray  rrjs 

2iK(\ias  drrb  rov  rropSfiov  M<Xp(  ^^i'  xara  rit  AtXvjSaioy  rdnap).      He  tlteil 

goes  on  to  explain  how  they  and  their  brothers  came  to  reign 
in  Sicily.  The  Sikels  in  the  east  part  of  the  island  and  the 
Sikans  in  the  west  were  always  disputing  (raunys  bt  rrjv  x^^^  ^^  f^ 
Tpfts  CO)  KtK\ifi«va  ftfpri  KnnoKovv  SucXoi,  ra  dc  7rp6g  dvapag  ScjcoitK.  ravra 
d€  rh  (Bvrj  irpoi  aWrika  bitffiipuvTo),  But  both  accept  the  rule  of  the 
Aiolids,  on  account  of  their  own  virtues  and  those  of  their 
lather.  So  Xouthos  reigns  in  the  parts  of  Leontinoi,  which 
fi-om  him  were  called  Xouthia.  Agathyrnos  founds  Agathymum. 
The  Aiolid  dynasty  reigns  for  many  generations  with  great  glory ; 
then  it  becomes  extinct.     Then  the  Sikels  seemingly  founded  an 
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WiStocrBcy  iu  the  Blricteet  sense — rmt  J/jiVrmi  t«»  dvJ/jSj'  tqi  ^yr^viJi 
inXfipiion,  The  Sikans  were  divided  by  dynastic  wnra  amoDg 
themselves  (inp\  rqc  BuKiuTd'ot  tia^tpSiitvoi  n-por  dXX^Xott,  i'(roX<'(iov>' 
riri  itoKhoit  )ipirovt).  Then  the  story  stops,  HJid  Diodoi'oii  goes  on 
to  tell  the  tule  of  the  Enidinn  settlement  in  Lipars.  One  can 
hardly  hove  a  better  example  of  tli€  difference  in  value  of  the 
witness  of  Diodoroa  in  differeiit  places,  according  to  the  writer 
whom  he  follows,  however  dangerous  it  may  sometimes  be  to  rule 
who  that  writer  is.  From  very  good  tradition  we  Lave  wandered 
into  the  weakest  kind  of  legends  of  itr^rviioi. 

Eustathlos,  at  his  time  of  day.  bad  two  forms  of  error  to  grapple 
with.  By  his  lime  Sievii,  and  imikoi  too,  had  come  to  menu  any- 
body living  in  Sicily,  Greeks,  Saracens,  Normans,  anything  else. 
He  finds  it  needful  therefore  (Odyss.  xx.  383)  first  of  all  to 
explain  the  difference  between  ZimXoi'  and  SiinAiurnt,  as  Iietween 
'IraXw  aiid  'IroXiurui,  forms  dislinguisliing  Greeks  and  barbarinus, 
for  which  he  tjuotes  jElJua  Dionysius,  the  deacendaiit,  as  some  say, 
of  him  of  Halikamafsos.     He  further  adds, 

iWiov  hi  &Ti  oi  ZinXoi  nii  Smnivl  boKoiat  \ryta6ai,  HTfl  (ol  'Kj»8aTO[ 
Ziioi-uiv  (utKf  rtjv  yZii  Snti\iar  Xiyfir.  iii6iupot  )timn  tia'Popav  roirraii- 
otitv,  it  oil  \eyii  jrfpl  litayiii'  lai  SiirXui', 

T!ie  existence  of  Sikels  as  a  people  of  Latium  is  witnessed  by 
several  Liitiu  writers.  This  brings  us  within  the  range  of  Sir  George 
Lewis'  Inquiry,  who  has  gathered  together  (Credibility  of  the  Early 
Roman  History,  i.  272)  pretty  well  all  that  can  be  found  alKiut  the 
matt«r.  His  object  of  courte  whs  only  to  come  to  negative  conclu- 
sions. So  to  do  might  save  tome  trouble ;  but  one  can  hardly  bring 
oneself  to  it  Varro,  in  a  passage  (LL.  v.  tot)  which  I  shnll  have 
to  quote  soon,  accounts  for  the  likeness  between  Latin  and  Sicilian 
words;  "a  Roma  quod  orti  Biculi,  ut  aniiales  veteres  nosiri  dicutit." 
This  Eeems  to  imply  that  Roman  writers  had  found  or  adopted  a 
story  i^melhing  like  that  which  Dlonytios  quotes  from  Antiochos. 
Virgil,  Bs  we  have  seen,  mentions  "  Sicani  "  rather  timn  "  Siculi '' 
among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Italy,  but  we  cnnnot  feel  quite 
certain  (see  above,  p.  477)  how  far  he  dietinguisbed  the  two 
names.  We  distinctly  see  Sikels  on  the  very  oldert  Rome, 
when  Festua  (32t)  tells  us  bow  "Saci^ni  Dp))e!liiti  sunt  Reate 
orti,  qui  ex  Septimontio  Ligures  Siculosque  exegerunt."  These 
Burani  from  Rente  must  be  Sabines;   and  this  driving  out  of 
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Sikels  by  Sabines  is  really  the  same  story  as  that  which  Senrias* 
yet  again  (ad  Mm  viii.  638)  quotes  in  a  much  wilder  shape; 
''  Sabini  a  LacedeemoDiis  originem  ducant,  ut  Hyginus  ait  de 
Origine  Urbium  Italicarum,  a  Sabo,  qui  de  Perside  Lacedaemonios 
transiens  ad  Italiam  venit,  et  expulsis  Siculis,  tenuit  loca  qnm 
Sabini  habent."  Pliny  (N.  H.  iii.  10)  reckons  "  Pelasgi,  Oenotrii, 
Itali,  Morgetes,  Siculi,  Grsecise  maxime  populi/'  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Southei-n  Italy;  it  will  be  remembered  that  is  the 
Sieani  (see  above,  p.  477)  whom  he  places  on  the  Alban  mount. 
And,  to  go  back  to  Dionysios,  besides  his  general  description  of  the 
Sikel  migration,  he  often  speaks  of  particular  Latin  and  other 
Italian  towns  as  having  formerly  been  Sikel,  as  Agylla,  Pisa, 
Falerii,  Fescennium,  Caeniua,  Crustumerium  (i.  21,  ii.  35).  At  this 
last  town  we  meet  (Serv.  ad  JEn,  vii.  631)  our  friend  Sikelos  in 
the  strangest  shape  of  all ;  *'  Cassius  Hemina  tradidit,  Siculum 
quendam,  nomine  uxoris  suse  Clytemnestrse  condidisse  Clytemes- 
trum,  mox  corrupto  nomine  Crustumerium  dictum." 

Solinus  has  also  a  good  deal  to  say  about  Sikels.  In  Sicily 
itself  (v.  8)  he  has  nothing  special,  except  a  more  exalted  father 
for  their  tn^wfios ;  "  Sicaniae  diu  ante  Trojana  bella  Sicanus  rex 
nomen  dedit,  advectus  cum  amplissima  Hiberorum  manu ;  post 
Siculus  Neptuni  filius/'  But  of  Siculian  Italy  he  has  several  curious 
notices.  Among  the  early  inhabitants  of  Italy  (ii.  3)  are  "  Abori- 
gines Aurunci,  Pelasgi,  Arcades,  Siculi."  Then  the  three  grand- 
sons of  Amphiaraos,  Tiburtus,  Cora,  Catillus,  find  Tibur  on  this 
wise  (ii.  8) ;  "  Depulsis  ex  oppido  Sicilise  veteribus  Sicanis  a 
nomine  Tiburti  fratris  natu  maximi  urbem  vocaverunt."  This  is 
not  easy  to  understand,  unless  Tibur  was  once  called  "  Sicilia  "  and 
was  occupied  by  Sikans,  a  people  of  whom  he  seems  not  to  speak 
elsewhere.  But  in  ii.  10,  Ancona  is  founded  by  "  Siculi"  (a  con- 
fusion, one  may  suppose,  with  its  real  foundation  by  Dionysios), 
Gabii,  "a  Galatio  et  Bio  Siculis  fratribus"  (of.  the  parentage 
of  Galas  in  p.  190),  and  Aricia  "  ab  Arcbilocho  Siculo."  In  xxvii. 
8,  "  Clypeam  civitatem  Siculi  extruunt,  et  Aspida  primum  nominant, 
Veneriam  etiam  in  quam  Veneris  Erycinse  religiones  transtulerunt." 
This  seems  oddly  made  up  of  the  building  of  Clypea  or  Aspis  by 
Agathokles  and  the  preeence  of  the  rites  of  Ashtoreth  both  on 
Eryx  and  at  Sicca  Veneria  (perhaps  Succoth  Benoth). 

From  central  Italy  we  must  suppose  that  the  Sikels  pressed 
southwards  into  the  special  Italy,  the  modem  Calabria.     There  it 
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,  have  been  Ibat  the  remnant  etUl  dwelled  in  the  dajs  of 
Thucj'dides.  Their  preBence  was  remembered  long  lifter,  as  appears 
from  the  account  which  PolyhioB  (xii.  5)  gives  of  their  settle- 
menta.  He  uot  only  speaJiB  of  Sikels  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  but  he  rather  takes  their  presence  for  granted  ;  *aS  hv 

aitpiv   Tois  ZinAotic    iK$aXour   roiit    icaTair)(SrTat   ror    rinoy    rovToti  r^t 

'iToXinr.     He  then  goes  uu  to  speak  of  the  Sikel  customs  wliicb 
lived  on  at  Lokroi. 

Lastly,  we  have  a  mention,  if  not  of  Zuti^ol,  yet  of  SmXi'a,  where 
we  ahoitld  hardly  Lave  lookeil  for  it.  Acuordiug  to  PauBaniaa 
(viii.  ti.  13),  there  was  a  liill  so  -called,  q  ZtxiXta  \6<pot,  near 
Athena. 


What  then  eomes  of  our  evidence  1  The  general  result  of  the 
examination  of  the  Latin  writers  teems  to  be  that  they  prove  very 
little  about  Sikana,  but  that  they  prove  a  great  deal  about  Sikele. 
When  we  come  to  the  name  Sicani  iu  a  Latin  writer,  we  never  feel 
quite  sure  whether  it  is  used  with  any  definite  meaning,  or  whether 
it  is,  as  to  a  Latin  writer  it  would  naturally  seem,  a  mere  aUai  for 
Siculi,  Many  of  the  Latin  passages  may  be  taken  oa  assertiug  the 
distinction ;  but  most  of  them  may  also  be  taken  the  other  way. 
It  is  on  the  distinct  witness  of  the  Greek  writers,  with  Thucydidea 
at  their  head,  that  I  venture,  in  opposition  to  Forbiger,  Schwegler 
("die  TJnterscheidung  der  Sicaner  und  Siculer  als  verschiedne 
Tolker  ist  sicher  gruudlos ;  "  R.  0.  i.  303),  and  Holm,  to  look  on 
Swcavoi  and  SuctXoi  as  distinct  nations,  belonging  to  distinct  races. 
Bat  if  we  -ire  driven  to  know  so  much  better  than  Thucydidea 
about  a  matter  on  which  Thucydidea  could  use  bis  own  eyes  and 
ears,  all  that  is  proved  la  that  there  were  two  migrations  from  Italy 
into  Sicily,  that  the  Sikana  were  the  advanced  guard  of  the  SikeU. 
For  Barely,  if  we  are  to  make  Sikans  and  Sikeb  the  eame,  it  must 
be  by  making  tlie  Sikana  Sikels,  that  is  Italians,  not  by 
making  the  Sikels  Sikans,  that  is  Iberians.  (See  Busolt,  i.  2^5, 
who  hai  arguments  both  ways.)  For  the  evidence,  Greek  and 
Latin,  to  show  tliat  the  Sikels  were  an  Italian  people  settled 
in  Sicily  seems  overwhelming.  It  was  the  universal  tradition  of 
Sikels,  Greeks,  aud  Latins.  And  to  establish  the  Italian  character 
of  the  Sikels  is  of  far  greater  moment  than  to  establish  the  nou- 
Italian  character  of  the  Sikans.  I  believe  the  evidence  is  distinctly 
in  &Toar  of  this  last  belief;  but  if  the  Sikans  can  be  proved  to  b« 
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Italian  as  well  as  the  Sikels,  the  general  eourse  of  Siciliaii  history 
will  not  be  npset  therebr. 

Of  the  language  of  the  ^kansl  am  not  aware  thata  single  word, 
other  than  proper  names,  has  been  presenred.  The  language  of  the 
Sikels,  I  do  not  Bcrnple  to  say,  w«s  Latin,  or  something  which  did 
not  differ  more  widelr  from  Latin  than  one  dialed  of  Gredc  dif- 
fered  from  another.  The  difficulty  sometimes  is  to  distinguish  be- 
tween strictly  Sikel  and  Sikeliot  words  (see  Brunei  de  Presle,  570). 
Many  of  the  words  come  from  Atb^naios,  and  many  from  the 
dictionary-makers.  In  their  days  the  difference  between  ZucAm 
and  Zuc€XutTm  was  practically  forgotten.  K  they  quote  a  word  as 
ZorrXicov,  it  may  mean  only  that  it  was  used  in  the  Sicilian  dialect 
of  Greek,  at  Agyrium  no  less  than  at  Syracuse.  But  we  must  not 
forget  the  strong  likelihood  that  a  word  peculiar  to  the  Greek  of 
Sicily  would  be  of  Sikel  origin.  It  is  easy  to  find  words  which 
are  distinctly  said  to  be  Sikel,  and  also  words  which  can  have  got 
into  Sicilian  Greek  only  from  the  Sikels.  I  haye  spoken  in  the 
text  (see  p.  1 25)  of  one  specially  clear  case,  how  Sikels  and  Opicans 
alike  called  a  river  Gel€u  from  its  cold  waters.  Yarro  too  (LL. 
y.  loi)  has  a  memorable  passage  which  shows  that  the  hare  was 
known  in  Sicily  by  its  common  Latin  name ;  "  Lepus,  quod  Siculi 
qaidam  Gneci  dicnnt  Xtitopip."  This  last  bit  of  language  is  indeed 
attributed  not  to  Sikels  but  to  Sicilian  Greeks ;  but  Sicilian  Greeks 
could  have  learned  the  name  \firopw  only  from  Sikels,  and  in  Varro's 
day  the  descendants  of  2«itfXoi  as  well  as  the  descendants  of  StxcXtwrat 
counted  as  '*  Siculi  Grseci."  The  only  question  is  whether  the 
Greeks  did  not  get  the  word  from  Sikels  in  Italy  rather  than  in 
Sicily.  For  one  is  tempted  to  connect  the  use  of  a  Latin  name  for 
the  hare  with  the  odd  statement  preserved  by  Pollux  (v.  75) 
alK)ut  the  lack  of  hares  in  Sicily  up  to  the  time  of  Anaxilas  of 
Rhegion.  It  is  no  less  clear  when  Varro  (v.  120)  gives  us  another 
Latin  word  as  Sikel ;  "  Ubi  pultem  aut  jurulenti  quid  ponebant 
a  capiendo  catinum  nominarunt,  nisi  quod  Siculi  dicunt  kotipov  ubi 
as?a  ponebant."  Then  there  is  the  great  case  of  the  Sikel  weights, 
of  which  we  shall  have  to  speYik  more  at  large  (see  Appendix  VH). 
Julius  Pollux  again  (ii.  141)  gives  us  a  Dorian  word  from  Sicily, 
which  is  clearly  Latin  ;  koi  kv^itoV  €i7rois  Av,  ©r  'imroKparrj?,  iowl  i^ 
fiuai  ^(DpiKov  Tovi/ofia  rii>v  fV  StxcXta  AapuaUy  o6tP  ^Eirlxffpt^f  "cal  to  waleuf 

ry  ay Kavi  Kv^iTi(€tv  Xcyci.     So  Epicharmos  is  quoted  also  by  Photios 
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|.  5);  ri&^my.    'Itmir,  ro  Sxpor  lou  ayitotmt'   ovra>r  'Efri);(ipfiot 

(Lorenz,  Ejiich.  284).  Here  the  Latin  ia  perfectly  plain.  So  it  is 
wheo  Pollux  qUDt«B.  also  from  EpichBrnioe,  n-aruviov  7  fTOTDHi  in  tlie 
MDM  of  dinh.  But  when  we  read,  raira  H  (fa  annffoKta,  ri  irvpiiv 
TOfiHin)  payoSit  SmXiiroi  wofia^op,  «ai  Jerri  roCim/ia  *V  'Eni;(ap>iD(i  Boi- 

ffi'^iBi,  wc  can  only  say  that  the  word  has  a  Latin  sound,  but  thitt 
we  cannot  find  any  ceiiaiu  Latin  kiudi'ed  far  it.  Tlie  word  /ivXXos, 
diacufised  at  aome  length  hy  Ebert  {XtttXtim,  33).  with  obvious 
reference  to  Horace  and  to  Theokritos  (iv,  38),  belongs  to  a  cIubb 
in  which    both  very  old  and  very  new  forma   are    likely  to  be 

Lastly,  we  bear  of  a  Laltn  word  which  got  into  Sicilian  Greek, 
not  from  Siki-ls,  but  from  Messapians.     Athfinaios  (iii.  76)  says  ; 

irarit,  nprm,  Mitoamai.  lai  Tr)v  ni-ioitnytii'  nariai'  ■□!  nana  rn  nX^ 
iTfiia,  BXaiiros  iv  MtirorpiSa  'iii  A(ii^o;^oc  iv  Tr)\i^  'PifSiav  rt  iv  'Afiifn- 
rpivri,     Kill  'Pufinin  S(  iriiiHi  lAr  ilprai'  mAovai, 

Of  these  poets,  DeinolochoB  and  Rhinthfin  belonged  cither  to 
Sicily  or  to  South  Italy;  Bltesaa,  with  his  Italian  name,  was  id 
the  more  remarkable  position  of  an  Italian  writing  in  Greek.  We 
have  been  taught  to  believe  that  MesBftpian  would  be  something 
quite  different  from  Sikel ;  but  either  way  we  get  an  llluatration 
of  the  way  in  which  native  words  passed  into  colonial  Greek. 

We  have  other  wurds,  either  quoted  directly  as  Sikel  or  &b 
Sikeliot  and  therefore  likely  to  he  Sikel,  for  which  we  cannot  at 
once  point  to  a  Latin  cognate.  We  muut  begin  with  the  one 
Sikel  word  which  is  handed  down  to  us  by  Thucydides  himself; 

Ti  *€   Spiiranm  nl   ZiciXoi    foynXof  KO^miri.      He   of  COUrse    by   £»iX«' 

B  show  that  idyiAov  would  be  the 
m,  i.  390)  connect  this  with   two 

"X^"!,    ""1    ipimirov    Himflivfs,    and 

It  would  be  pleasant,  but  a  little 
f  out   of  AiiioXar  and  nynnXi't  ;   but 


means  SuciXoi.  The  oldest  c 
truer  form,  and  some  (see 
entries  in  Hfsychios ;  aymii 
again  (col.  365)  fliunXof  ipisa 
dangerous,  to  coin  a  word  SoyKXaf 


can  we  leap  from  Sikel 
fdycXtov  the   general   1 
Magnum  qnoles  Kallii 

(■I'rtfn'irTai  ■yirr'^  fdytXor  i 

writers,     Thus  Ath^ni 


to  Mttcedoni^inl  Strabo  (vi.  a.  3)  gives 
le  of  aivAioy.  But  tbe  Etymologicon 
hos  as  using  it  in  the  sense  of  Spiwayov 
■6aviri).  It  ia  another  matter  with  later 
(is.  65)  tells  ue   that  ^schylus  used 


many  words  which  were  Sikel  or  Stkeliot,  or  at  any  rate  used  by 

at  iripl  T^v  Stt(Xiiii>  KaToiioirvTit.      He  adds,  Sri   ti   AhrjfiXot  imrpi'^at 
or  ZiuXtf   iraXXnu    K(;(pi]Tai   ipavait   Zu»Xmii(   oOStf  fiaviiaarov,      Tbe 
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example  tbat  he  gives  is  atrx^^pos  as  the  name  of  the  wild  boar, 
which  was  also  used  by  the  comic  poet  Skl^rias  of  Taras.  Again 
(xY.  2),  he  speaks  of  the  KArrafiot  as  a  Sicilian  inyention  (9  rm 
KOTToPw  iratdicii  StJccXur^  roriy  tvp€ai9,  rairnjw  vpArow  tvpSntnm  SmuXAr. 
He  then  quotes  Kritias  for  two  lines ; 

ty  OKoirhy  Ik  Xaraycgy  ri^a  KoBiarAfuBa, 

He  adds  that  Dikaiarchos  r^y  Xoroyi/y  ^criy  cZrat  ZiKcXic^  ^opr 
Xoroyi;  d*  corl  r6  viroXrtjrfSftcvoy  anh  roO  tKnoBtyros  frortfpiou  vypcSir.  In 
all  this  neither  Greek  nor  Latin  directly  helps  as.  We  cannot  be 
sure  whether  by  ScxcXucdv,  or  even  by  SuccXo/,  Ath^naios  really  meant 
Sikels.  There  is  only  the  likelihood  that  a  Sikeliot  word  would  be 
Sikel 

Besides  Sikel  words  we  have  also  traces  of  a  Sikel  grammatical 
form  making  its  way  into  Greek.  Stephen  of  Byzantium  (under 
'A/Saxacvoy)  remarks  that  Sikel  gentile  names  had  the  ending  -vor, 
which  is  clearly  Latin.  SucrX^y  dc  fuiipd  ns  cWc  to  iBvuAv  *A0aKam9OSf 
»s  'AKpayavrlvoSj  t  ovk  3sj$€f  SuccXc^y,  MtranovrufoSf  Acoyrivoff,  Bpcvrc- 
alvog,  Tctpavrivotj  *Appijrivot  [he  means  the  Etruscan  city],  'AiroMpims, 
*EpvKipos,  Under  the  head  'Aaa^ptov  he  also  adds  'F>iyipos.  One 
need  not  say  that  some  of  these  places  are  Greek ;  but  Sikel  or 
other  Italian  influence  may  have  affected  the  names. 

Another  question  arises,  whether  there  is  any  evidence  for 
Sikels  anywhere  else  besides  Italy  and  Sicily.  Some  have  found 
them  on  the  coast  of  Epeiros,  which  is  by  no  means  unlikely.  Not 
a  few  local  names  are  common  to  both  sides  of  that  part  of  Hadria; 
but  we  must  remember  that  Sikels  are  not,  like  Ch6nes  or 
Chaones,  a  special  people  of  Southern  Italy.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  any  nearer  kindred  between  Sikels  and  Epeirots  than 
whatever  kindred  we  conceive  to  exist  between  Italians  and 
Greeks.  The  notion  of  Sikels  in  Epeiros  seems  to  come  from  the 
Scholiast  on  the  Odyssey,  xviii.  85.  The  suitors  there  (and  again 
in  116,  cf.  xxi.  308)  threaten  to  send  him  to  Epeiros,  to  King 
Echetos,  destroyer  of  all  mortals,  who  will  mutilate  him  ; 

(Is  ''ExfTOK  fiaaikija,  fiporaiv  5ijK^pova  vdyrour. 

This  has  been  not  unnaturally  taken  for  another  form  of  the  threat 
in  XX.  383  (see  p.  126)  to  send  him  to  the  Sikels.     Hence  might 
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D  to  come  tbe  inference  of  the  Scholiaat  on  tlie  former  {lassage  ; 

'Ej;«tm  ?»  ^Ulr  uiit  BouxtTov,  o^'  oE  ital  I'r  EikXi'^  irdXir  Boix""'  KoXiimi. 
£i«X<di>  a  Tvpatfot  XiyfTQi.  But  tliis  ia  esceedingly  confuaed. 
Bouchetos  or  Buchnitiou  or  Eoucheta  (the  last  is  the  form  in 
Demosthenfig,  Ualon.  33)  i«  not  in  Sicily  but  in  Thesprfitia,  and 
the  word  Tvpanmt  suggests  that  the  Scholiiiat  Lad  not  yet  reached 
the  wholesome  diatioctioii  which  he  draws  at  xx,  383  Iwtween 
SuiXol  Olid  SurfXiinu,  aiid  that  he  ia  thinking  of  Dionyeios  and 
AgathoklGs.  Besides  this,  the  two  threats  are  quits  ilift'erent; 
Odysseus  ia  to  be  sent  to  Echetos  to  he  wantonly  tortured, 
seemingly  for  the  amusement  of  Echetoe ;  he  is  to  be  sent  to  the 
Sikela  as  a  matter  of  ordinary  business,  to  he  sold  that  the  suitors 
may  pocket  the  price. 

The  same  scholiaat  tells  us  a  good  deal  more  about  Echetoe' 
cruelties.  So  do  the  other  scholiusts,  who  call  hitu  King  of  Epeiros, 
uid  say  Dothiog  about  Sikela.  So  Eustathios,  ii,  169.  On  the 
other  passage  Eustathios  (ii.  243)  remarks  on  the  likeness  betweeu 
the  two  threats;  he  takes  the  opportunity  to  distinguish  imaml 
and  ZijkXdi,  SicfXcii  and  SiiuAaf,  and  adda,  iwlit  Si  xui  t'liirapmois  rh 
TDioura  timii  rois  ZmXotic,    i(ra>[  Si   *ai   avSi>oivoSiirfus.      But   he   hints 

nothing  about  Sikels  iu  Ejieiros,  or  about  Echetos  as  their  king. 
The  short  reference  to  Echetos  in  Apollunios,  iv.  1093,  was  not 
likely  to  tell  us  anj'thing ;   but  his  Scholiast  indirectly  connects 

him  with  Epeiros  ;  fvpajuy  fit  riv  iiiSar  iv  r^  firiypa^iiivip  AiwiWoir 
'HmipuTOv  'kTi&aiii  M.aTaK6yrf, 

Niebuhr  (Kleine  Schrifleii,  il.  224)  has  a  short  treatise  headed 
"  Die  Sikeler  in  der  Odyssee."  He  says,  "  unter  diesen  Sikelem 
TerstAnd  man  gewiss  durchgehend  mit  Strain  die  dcr  InaeL"  But 
did  not  Strabo  (i.  i.  10)  rather  understand  the  Sikela  of  the 
Odyssey  to  be  the  Sikela  of  Italy  1  khI  iiijy  «ai  to  r^t  'imXiat  oupn 
oTJf  [»  *Opj()o[],  Tiftfoiji-  KoKuv  «ai  SHcfXour.  Niebubr  goes  ou  to 
maintain  the  Epeirot  view.  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  it ;  but 
1  do  not  see  the  evidence  for  it. 


We  have  several  times  in  our  eitracts  come  across  a  people 
called  MurgStes  and  tlietr  King  MorgSs,  whom  we  have  met  in 
close  conneJiiou  with  Italos  and  Sikelus,  The  moat  distinct  ia 
from  two  passages  of  Strabo,  one  of  them  quoted  by  liim  from 
EphoroB  (tee  p.  154),  where  littXoi  nai  2i(a»oi  wti  MojjyijTfi  come 
He  goes  on  to  assign  to  them  the  fouudatloa  of  tho 
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Sikel  towD  of  Morganliam  or  Morgantina,  of  whidi  we  ahaJl  often 

hear  ;  t6  Mopyamo^  ciic^c  vw6  rmm  Mopyffrmw  fKUr^au  Stephen  of 
Byzantinm  has  a  Mopyt moy  or  Wopytrria  in  Italjf,  caUed  «M  Mopyi^mv; 
bat  nothing  more  is  known  of  any  such  place.  It  is  lees  dan- 
gerous to  infer  that  his  *IniXuiff  is  a  blunder  for  2uuXlat. 

In  the  other  place  Strabo  (vi.  i.  6)  quotes  Antiochoa  for  the 
Morg^tes  and  their  migration,  but  seemingly  not  for  the  foonda- 
tion  of  Morgantium.  Speaking  of  the  parts  of  Rh^OD,  he  saje; 
*Atnrioxos  t6  vakaiop  amtpra  r^v  T<(iror  roi^ror  ocic^am  SuwXovp  ^qxn  a^ 
M6pyrfrat'  diapai  It  c2r  rip  Zucf  X/av  ucrrcpor,  iicPKxfiivTas  vv&  rwr  Qhmrpm. 
^aa\  dc  TW€i  KOI  ro  yiopyarruiP  ivr€v$€W  r^y  wpomfyoplaw  iM  rwv  Moyvyfrar 
Ixcty.  We  might  fancy  that  the  Morgfttes  were  inferred  from  Morgan- 
tium ;  but  in  that  case  we  should  more  likely  have  had  Morgfta  as  the 
diiect  founder,  perhaps  without  any  Morgues.  Given  the  Morgfites 
as  a  people,  the  statement  that  Morgantium  was  their  foondation 
might  easily  be  either  a  mere  inference  from  the  name  or  a  bit  of 
real  tradition.  We  may  fancy,  according  to  a  crowd  of  analogies 
in  all  times,  the  Morgdtes  to  have  been  a  kindred  people  with  the 
Sikelfi,  who  joined  in  their  migration,  but  took  a  secondary  poaition 
alongside  of  them.  Unless  as  inhabitants  of  Morgantina^  thej 
play  no  visible  part  in  the  history  of  Sicily. 

I  cannot  quite  follow  the  treatment  of  Sikans  and  Sikels  by 
E.  CurtiuB,  Griechische  Geschichte,  i.  358  et  seqq.  He  begins  by 
Bayinf]r^  *<  Die  eingebornen  Sikuler  waren  desselben  Stammes  wie 
die  Siiditaliker :  man  l^ezeichnete  daher  Land  und  Volk  niit 
gleichcn  Naraen ;  eine  Bezeichnung,  welche  sich  bis  heute  in  der 
Beneiinung  des  Koiiigreichs  beider  Sicilien  erhalten  hat."  There 
were  liKfXoi  in  Southern  Italy,  as  we  have  seen ;  but  was  Southern 
Italy  ever  called  liKtXla  1  and  wliat  can  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  have  to  do  with  it?  At  the  same  time  the  phrase  "Two 
Sicilies  *'  is  older  than  its  use  as  a  royal  title.  He  is  a  little  dark 
about  the  Sikans ;  **  Man  glaubte  sie  sogar  als  ein  eingewandertes 
Volk  au8  Keltischer  Ileimath  aiisehen  zu  miissen."  Does  he  mean 
from  Sj)ain,  according  to  the  general  belief — it  would  be  an  odd 
way  of  putting  it — or  from  the  Sequana — or  perhaps  the  Sequani 
—in  Oaul  1 

And  why  is  Gela  **  der  Karische  Name  des  Flusses''?  A  Phce- 
nician  origin  has  been  found  for  the  name,  as  for  most  other  names 
in  Sicily.     But  how  is  this  plain  bit  of  Latin  Karian  I 
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Lastly,  since  these  notes  Wei's  written,  (licre  has  appeared  the 
work  of  Heisterbergk,  quoted  iu  the  last  note.  He  goes  very 
minutely  into  niimy  matters  which  have  tu  do  with  Sikiuis  aud 
Sikels  aud  with  Elyminns  also  ;  and  he  comes  to  some  conclusions 
that  are  certainly  strange.  Ue  is  not  always  easy  to  follow,  as  he 
ofteD  falls  buck  on  the  fashion,  now  happily  dying  out  in  Germany, 
of  writing  sentences  to  long  that  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  "  Hud  tlie 
verb."  He  professes  not  to  deal  with  etiuiology;  but  he  stmus 
(64,  65,  70,  94)  fully  to  admit  the  distinction  between  Sikel  and 
Sikan,  though  he  holds  them  (p.  83)  to  be  kiudaed  races.  The 
Slkans  aud  tlie  lund  Sikauia  took  their  name  from  a  river  Sikuuos ; 
bat  that  river  ta  not  to  be  looked  for  in  S[iaiu,  Gaul,  or  auywhere 
out  of  Sicily.  It  is  no  other  than  the  eouthern  Himeras.  Sikaida 
is  the  country  about  Aknigss.  Tlie  Elyniians  are  a  greater  people 
thun  has  been  commuuiy  tliouglit.  Sikan  is  simply  the  geographical 
name  of  part  of  tliera,  that  part  which  did  not  enter  into  any 
apevial  relation  with  the  I'hienicisns.  The  Sikels  are  au  Italian 
people  who  came  into  Sicily  later  than  the  Phceuicians;  the  name 
Sieuii  is  akin  to  wcareand  iecula  (Van'o,  LL.  t.  137).  ZaynXar  h 
not  a  Sikel,  but  a  Greek  word,  connected  with  SytnXot,  'a^kut',  aud  a 
great  deal  more  (uf.  Et)m.  Itlagii.  in  ZnyiXiii',  where  Spinanov  is  so 
colled  as  (iy^ov,  ri  }k£a>  ayjfoXuc).  The  Sikel  invosiou  of  Egj'pt  is  not 
to  be  believed. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  some  points  iu  common  with  tb« 
author  of  this  new  theory,  while  other  parte  of  it  eeeiu  to  me  to  he 
veiy  wild.  I  cannot  undertake  to  go  into  every  detail ;  hut  1  may 
mention  some  special  points.  His  view  about  Sikania  will  perhaps 
be  best  treated  In  the  note  devoted  to  Ki^kalos  aud  Kamikos,  aud 
that  ubuut  the  relations  between  Sikans  and  Elymians  in  the  note 
devoted  to  tlie  Elymians.  His  views  about  the  Sikcb  come  raiiat 
uaturully  here.  I  am  quite  unable  to  follow  his  argument,  which 
is  to  show  that  the  Sikels  came  iu  after  the  Phoenicians.  It  is 
very  strange  (p.  7a)  in  a  discussion  on  the  Eeafaiing  capacity  of 
the  Sikels,  to  speak  of  them  as  being  in  historical  times  a  purely 
inland  people  ("  die  Thatsache,  dass  die  Siculer  zur  Zeit  der  eraten 
griechischen  Uistoriker  bereits  von  den  Griechen  gej;eu  das 
Iitnere  der  liisel  zuriickgediiingt  waren  nud  folglich  dajU'ds  keine 
Schiffe  besassen").  This  leaves  out  their  possesion  of  the  coast 
between  Himera  and  Myiai,  the  colonizing  ground  of  Ducetius  and 
^Ar^finides,  which  Thucydides  (vL  2)  carefully  notices ;  fri  Kat  tv» 
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r^  ftccro  jcal  ra  np6£  fioppav  r^t  vffaov  txovtru     It  18  certainly  hard  to 
believe  (p.  77)  that  the  Sikels  deprived  the  Phcenicians  of  their 
eastern  havens  in  Sicily.     He  oddly  (p.  83)  places  Motya  among 
**  Stadte  des  Elymergebiets/'   But  one  stops  for  a  moment's  thought 
over  one  saying,  '*  Der  siculische  Ortsname  Imachara  erinnert  in 
Stamm  und  Endung  an  das  sicaniscbe  Makara  in  der  Endong  an 
Hyccara,  Mazznra."     One  would  be  glad  if  Imachara  or  anything 
else  could  relieve  us  from  the  necessity  of  looking  on  Makara  or 
Mazzara  either  as  Semitic.     In  my  view  Sikan  local  names  may 
be  looked  for  anywhere.     He  remarks  further   that  the  Sikd 
ending  in  -Ivor  or  -inua  is  found  beyond  Sikel  territory,  as  at 
Akragas  and  Eryz.     Nothing  surely  would  be  more  likely,  whoi 
the  Greeks  had  once  adopted  it ;  and  the  Greeks  might  hear  it  on 
Sikel  mouths  even  of  Sikan  or  Elymian  places.     It  is  sorely  not 
needful  to  infer  (p.  88)  that  Thucydides  looked  on  Lilybaion  as  the 
most  Eouthem  point  of  Sicily,  because  he  says  (vi.  2)  that  the 
Sikels  drove  the  Sikans  wpht  rk  iJLMtnjfifipipiL  koH  iawtpta  ovr^f  [SucrXAOf]. 
Though  the  Sikels,  holding  the  east  coast,  did  actually  hold  the 
most  southern  parts  of  the  island,  and  though  at  Hykkara  the 
Sikans  actually  kept  a  hold  on  the  northern  coast,  yet  on  the  whole 
Sikania  lies  to  the  south  of  Sikdia.     And  it  would  seem  so  still 
more  in  the  old  conception  of  the  island,  in  which,  though  Lilybaion 
was  not  looked  on  as  the  southern  point  of  the  island,  it  was  looked 
on  as  being  much  less  to  the  north  of  Pachynos  than  it  really  is. 

I  ought  to  have  remembered  that  the  connexion  between  SieuU 
and  secare  was  suggested  long  ago  by  Mommsen  (R.  G.  i.  16), 
followed  by  Lange  (R.  A.  i.  60).  All  such  guesses  are  doubtfol 
and  dangerous.  I  will  not  say  that  we  are  not  the  people  of  the 
angd  (not  the  *^  angelica  facies  ")  or  the  seax,  or  that  our  continental 
neighbours  are  not  the  people  of  the  franca ;  but  I  would  not 
lightly  say  that  it  is  so.  But  if  we  are  the  folk  of  the  angd,  it 
looks  as  if  we  might  have  something  to  do  with  Zankld.  Ancus, 
Anxur,  Ancona,  dyKvXov,  ii-ayKvXop  in  High-Dutch  it  seems, 
Zweihug,  p.  10 1),  seem  to  be  stages  on  the  road.  It  would  cer- 
tainly save  a  vast  deal  of  trouble  if  we  could  believe  (qy^^  to  be 
a  Greek  and  not  a  Sikel  word  (see  above,  p.  489);  but  the  master 
whose  word  is  far  above  clever  guesses  says  expressly ; 

"Ovofia  t6  ftiv  irpS>Tov  Zoy/cXi;  Jjv  xmh  rS>¥  StxcXuy  KktfOtiaa^  on  ipamt' 
voetSff  r^i/  (dc'uv  t6  \<aplov  iari^  rh  bk  bpivavov  o2  SciecXol  (/Stfikm 
KoXovaw, 
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NOTE  V.   p.  117. 

KdKALOB  AND   KaHIKOS. 

KdKALOB  and  his  land  are  carefully  marked  as  Sikan  in  the 
earliest  accounts  of  them  that  we  hare.  The  earliest  of  all,  that  of 
Herodotus  (vii.  170),  does  not  mentioa  Kfikaloa  by  name;  but  he 
gives  a  summary  of  the  Btory,  and  tiikes  great  pains  to  mark  the 
Sikan  character  of  the  land.  He  first  speaks  of  the  death  of 
Miii<)s  aa  i*  Kd/keu  ytvo^ifvos,  and  adds  by  way   of  explanation, 

Ararat  yap  iXlifav  Kara  ^Tfrr^ittlf  ^athnKuv  a-ptKOfniroti  it  ^tKiifiiji/  tjim  vZv 
ZtK(Xii]r  iiaKfOit<f)v  airoffayilir  fiKi!if  ffat^if.  Diodoros  {Iv,  77)  IB  U 
degree  lees  precise.  There  Daidaloe  is  said  (ornHj^fl^Kii  r^c  SukXiqc 
nf>ic  xvfH*  ^c  ^iT'Xtiian'ii  KtlwoXoi',  k.t.X.  ;  and  in  c.  78  we  read ;  AaliaKot 
irapa  «  ry  Ka»aXf  lai  roii  InoHiit  fiu'rpi^i  jrXilu  ^poFOP.       That  ia,  he 

speaks  of  Sii»Xia,  aa  Eome  now  speak  of  England  and  France,  Iwfore 
it  became  snch.  (So  Arist.  Pol.  ii,  10.  4  ;  Mlrwc  fl«  ciriWfiiwit  t-^ 
XuMXi'g  TDK  piof  •T<X(vrij<T(f  iVfi  s(pi  Kii^uoi'.)  But  he  is  equally 
precise  as  to  the  people  among  whom  Miiit^s  came  being  Sikans. 
And  the  name  of  Kdkalos  has  beeo  pressed  at  once  to  prove  liis  own 
Sikan  nationality  and  the  Celtic  origin  of  the  Sikans.  For  H^ychioa 
says,  KuiutXur.  jroXaiiii',  ta'i  ('Sot  aXfirpt'opot,  Here  mny  seem  to  lurk 
»  hidden  connexion  between  KujiaXoc  and  Coq,  especially  if  the  Itnmit 
should  turn  out  to  he  the  Sequana  (see  alwve,  p.  475).  (The  other 
dictionary-makers  are  less  fruitful.)  Piiusanias  (vii.  4.  6)  is  less 
accurate  ;  he  says  that  Daidalos  is'li-vtav  SuhXuv  irriXiv  afjtuanlToi  irapa 


KiuaiXow 


iptaxt   T 


He  had  forgotten 


the  distinction  whidi  he  himself  drew  i 

Pausanias  places  the  I'oyal  city  of  K6kalos  at  Inykou.  Vet  his 
version  docs  not  contradict  the  story  in  Herodotus  and  Dioddros. 
Min6s  is  killed  at  Kaniikos,  but,  as  Daidalos,  according  to  Diodoros, 
biult  Kamikos  for  Ki5kalo8,  it  may  have  supplanted  Inykon. 
Charax  of  Pergamos,  quoted  by  Stephen  of  Byzantium,  perhaps  did 
the  same;  or  perhaps  he  took  Inykon  and  Kamikos  for  the  same 
place.  Stephen,  under  Ka/jiKor,  says,  itiiXtr  ZtinXiac  iV  n  KimoXoc 
^pxtr  i  iuuH^ou.  (Did  he  take  Kokalos  fur  a  son  of  Daidalos  1) 
Under  Alpana  he  casually  mpntiona  Kamikos  as  an  Ulajtd  settled 
by  an  tinimitos,  and  under  ' \icpiiyawTts  he  quotes  Douris  of  Hainos 
(Hist.  Fragm.  ii.  480)  as  mentioning  Kamikos  as  an  example  of  a 
town  named  from  a  river.    Strabo  (vi.  2.  6)  mentions  Kofuioi  in 
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the  plural  without  fixing  its  Bite^  and  adds^  t6  Kmicakav  Pamkaav, 
Trap*  ^  Mlvtof  doXo^n;^ voi  Xcycnu. 

Kamikos  has  been  sometimes  placed  on  the  site  of  Akragas  or  its 
akropolie.  Admiral  Smyth  (204)  believed  himself  to  have  walked 
along  a  road  eugineered  by  Daidalos  (cf.  SerradiBsklco,  ilL  95). 
But  when  Herodotus  (vii.  1 70)  says  that  the  Cretans  besieged  irAir 
Kafiiicbv  Trfp  kot  ifti  * AKpayearrtpoi  MfAovro,  he  assuredly  means  that  it 
was  in  the  Akragantine  territory,  but  not  on  the  site  of  Akragas. 
Diodoros  (iv.  78)  is  still  clearer;  Kara  r^y  ww  'Air/Niyan^nyr  ^  Tf 
KofUK^  KokovfUpfip,  And  that  the  site  was  distinct  from  Akragas 
appears  from  two  later  notices.  In  the  schoUast  on  Pindar, 
Pyth.  vi.  4,  certain  malecontents  in  the  days  of  Th6r6n  Kofttmm 
§DaT€<rxopf  ^iKikua/TtKOP  wSkiafia*  Koff  fjp  Kai  6  Mlpms  vk6  rait  KamSkm 

•  _ 

$vyaTp<iirip  mraXfro  Korii  (fpTjtrip  AfudoXov  iX$wp,  By  tliat  time  it 
doubtless  was  2iiccXu»rtie<$y.  And  in  a  fragment  of  Diod6ro8  (xziii), 
it  appears  during  the  Punic  War  as  Kdfwcot  ^povpuw  'AKpayatntpmp, 
(See  mere  in  Fazello,  i.  240,  244,  480;  Cluver,  220,  who  places 
Kamikos  at  Siculiaua,  which  is  also  accepted  by  Siefert,  AkragaSi 
17,  18  ;  Bunbury,  Diet.  Qeog.,  Cumicus.)  Schubring  (Zeitachrift 
ftlr  allgemeine  Erdkuude,  1865,  pp.  133-153)  goes  largely  into 
the  question  of  the  site  and,  as  I  have  said  in  the  text,  places 
it  on  tlie  hills  of  Caltabellotta.  There  is  this  difficulty  about 
this  site,  that  it  lies  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Akragantine 
territory,  as  they  are  commonly  understood.  This  is  so  far  in 
favour  of  the  elder  notion  of  Kamikos  being  Siculiana,  a  town  of 
mediaeval  foundation,  but  which  might  none  the  less  mark  an 
ancient  site.  Cavallari  (Topografia  di  talune  CittJL  Qreche  di 
Sicilia,  50)  follows  Schubring. 

Inykon  will  meet  us  once  or  twice  in  our  history.  It  seems  in 
later  times  to  be  connected  with  Selinous  rather  than  with 
Akragas ;  but  this  need  not  affect  mythical  geography.  Kokaloe 
may  have  moved  from  Inykon  to  Kamikos  after  Daidalos  had 
fortified  his  stronghold  for  him.  Schubring,  on  the  other  hand, 
moves  it  eastwards,  close  to  Eknomos  (Gela,  128).  It  was,  accord- 
ing to  Hesycliius,  iroKlxyiov  tvoivov, 

Inykon  biiiigs  us  to  the  story  of  Min6s  and  Daidalos.  I  have 
ventured  to  hint  that  the  name  of  Min6a,  which  has  every  chance 
of  being  Phoenician,  suggested  the  story.  But  in  the  legend  it  is 
of  course  called  after  him.  So  Diod6ro8  (iv.  79);  Korgpc  r?f 
* hKpayuvTivri%    ctf  r^y    mr    ixdyov  Mivt^p    KtAoviitinjp,     According   to 
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Diodoros  the  name  was  given  by  his  followers  after  his  death 
(see  p.  115);  ol  fuv  ivTovBa  ndkuf  ficurap,  ^v  cnr6  rov  fiaifrCK^tn  ovt&p 
MiMMiv  »v6iuura».  This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  genuine  legend,  rather 
than  one  preserved  by  H6rakleid6s  of  Pontes  (Hist.  GrsdC.  Fragm. 
ii  220),  which  attributes  the  giving  of  the  name  to  Minos  himself ; 
Mii^oy  r^y  cV  2ticcX/f  MaiM^xiy  inakow  frp&rtpov  tntira  Miu»gf  axovt^w 
AoidoXoy  mavBoy  /jLtra  otAov  ittpuywrro,  itai  aim^g  twl  t6p  Avko¥ 
woTOfji^Pf  TTJs  fr6\€as  ravTTjs  €itvpi€var€'  Koi  yuci^crar  rovt  fiap^dpovg^  oKft* 
iavrov  npoa»»6fuurtp  aifrfiVf  udfiovs  KpviTucovg  BmU  avrois.  The  name 
Makara  may  well  be  Phoenician,  as  well  as  Minda.  Here  the 
name  has  good  authority  and  is  quite  in  place.  Its  Phoenician 
coins,  dating  from  a  much  later  time  of  Carthaginian  dominion, 
have  the  legend  H'^pTD  fi!^"^  (Duncker,  G.  A.  ii.  62  ;  Coins  of 
Sicily,  251  ;  Head,  124),  of  which  Maxapa  is  said  to  be  a 
corruption.  The  Avieor  is  of  course  (see  p.  80)  the  Halykos. 
This  Minoa  is  that  which  we  shall  hear  of  again  by  the  name  of 
H^rakleia;  but,  when  it  first  makes  its  appearance  in  recorded 
history,  it  has  to  do  with  Selinous,  not  with  Akragas.  Other  places 
of  the  name,  of  which  there  are  not  a  few,  I  must  leave  to  those 
whom  they  may  concern.  I  think  they  are  all  found  in  places 
where  Phoenicians  are  likely  to  have  shown  themselves. 

As  for  Daidalos,  he  surely  flies  to  Sikania.  Such  seems  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  lines  which  end  his  story  in  Ovid's  Metamor- 
phoses, viii.  260 ; 

'' Jamque  fatigatam  (ellus  iBtnsea  tenebat 
Dsdalon.** 

It  is  prosaic  in  Diod6ros  (iv.  7  7)  to  make  him  fly  only  to 
Ikaria  and  thence  sail  to  Sikania.  Pausanias  (i.  6)  says  simply, 
4t  lucfktap  tKMpdvKd  7rp6s  K^koKop.  His  works  in  Sicily  are  de- 
scribed by  Diodoros,  iv.  78.     First  comes  the  building  of  Kamikos 

itself;  Kara  rijp  pvp  ^AjcpayoPTunjp  cV  rf  Kofujcf  KakovfjJprjp  n^tP  art 
wtTpas  o^aop  ncur&p  6xvfxerarfpf  KarttrKtvavt  Koi  vravrcXdr  tK  piag  opor 
XcPTOP'  crrci^y  yap  xal  (rxoXtay  r^y  dpafiaauf  avTTJt  ^iXorcxv^crar,  cVro/i^ov 
dvpaa^i  dta  rpi&p  ^  virrdpap  dpBpcmmp  <Pv\aTTt(r3ai,  biAtr€p  6  Kwdkog 
ip  ravTjj  iroi^crar  rck  jSao-iXcta  jcal  r^  ;^/)^fuira  KarartBiiitPogf  dpakarop 
Zaxtp  ovr^y  di^  r^y  tnipouxp  rov  t€xpitov.  This  does  not  shut  out 
walls  and  towers,  but  it  makes  them  secondary.  The  description 
reads  as  if  Diod6ros  had  seen  what  he  took  to  be  the  place.  Then 
come  his  other  works.  First-,  the  KokvftfifiBpa  in  the  M^;arian 
TOL.  I.  K  k 
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territory,  out  of  which  the  rirer  Alabdn  imn  into  the  sea  (see 
p.  387) ;  eeoondlj,  the  care  on  the  hill  now  cdled  Celogero,  shore 
the  Baths  of  Selinons  (see  p.  419) ;  thirdly,  the  temple  on  Eiyz 
(see  pp.  114,  278). 

As  for  the  death  of  MiD68,  Herodotus  says  simply  Jmo&amup  fimtf 
SapoTf,    IHod5ro6  makes  Kokaloe  promise  all  he  wants;  then, 

rdr  Mtpma  Ui^ipt.  The  daughters  come  in,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  scholiast  on  Pindar;  also  in  Paosanias,  yii.  4«  6,  it  roanvf  vm^ 
rau  Kmrnkov  rmm  Bvyaripmv  tmnMtrBii  rar&  n|r  rixj^y  ^  ^  Biamiw 
T^  Muftf  /SovXcMTOi  roc  yvMums  it  X9f  ^oMkov,  AthenaJOS  (L  18) 
qnotes  the  story  as  illustrating  the  Homeric  foshion  of  setting 
daughters  to  wash  guests ;  Xovovtn  yovw  m  al  KtMOoXov  Buyaripft,  m 
P€P0fMurfUP09,   T6tf   Mum    wapaytpofttpor  €ts  liKfXiar.      Silius  (xiy.   40) 

follows  this  version ; 

<*MiiioB 

Dedaleftm  rq>eteiis  pcenam.    Qui  frande  ikofiuida 

Postquam  perpetnas  jadex  oonceiiit  ad  umbraa, 

Cooalidmn  inaidiii.'' 

Oyid  (Ibis,  291)  says  only; 

"Sicat  Minola  &U 
Per  caput  infius  fervidns  humor  aqos." 

K6kalos'  own  version  (Diod.  iv.  79),  which  he  told  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Min6s,  was,  dufrc  koto,  t6p  Xovrpava  oXio-^cror  nu  mo'^p  *U 
r6  $fpfi6v  vdcitpy  tTikevTrjaf, 

The  account  of  the  tomb  of  Minos  in  Diodoros  (iv.  79)  is  very 
strange ;  dmXovy  Td<t>ov  olKodofifia-ajn-tf^  jcarcb  pip  top  K€Kpvpp€POP  rc^oy 
fOtaap  rh  oarciy  Karh  dc  t6p  avfwypivop  (jroujaap  'A^podinjff  pti^P"  o^nx 
d*  ffVl  ycvf&f  irXfiovs  iriparo,  Ov6pt»p  rStp  iy^mpicop  at  'A^podmjff  opto£ 
Tov  vca>.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  exact  relation  between 
the  two  tombs;  and  do  the  last  words  imply  that  Min6s  was 
passed  off  on  the  worshippers  for  Aphrodite  1  Whether  Min6s 
himself  in  any  way  savoured  of  Canaan  or  not,  Aphrodite,  in  our 
island  at  least,  is  always  suspicious  of  Ashtoreth.  Cf.  Siefert, 
Akragas,  18.  Next  comes  the  story  of  the  invention  of  the  tomb; 
Kara  dc  rovs  P€<aT€povs  Kcupov?  KTKrBtunjs  p€P  r^t  tS>p  ^AKpayapramp 
nokfaSf  yvdxrOtioTjs  dc  rrjs  rSip  wrrStp  Bivtat,  avpf^ri  r6p  p€P  rdcfioip 
KaOaipfBjjvai,  ra  d*  oara  rotr  Kpi)(r\p  vTroboBrjpat,  O^p^pot  dvpaarevoprot 

T&v  *AKpayapTip<op,    The  temple  of  Aphrodite  would  seem  to  have 
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}  on  while  the  tomb  was  Hilden.  But  we  need  not  seek  for 
these  things  at  Akragas  itKelf. 

The  Btoryof  the  settlemeiit  at  Engyum  is  also  from  Diodflros,  iv. 
79,  So.  He  is  very  full  on  the  worehip  of  the  temple  and  on  the 
bringing  of  the  stone.  The  men  of  Agyrium  are  aaTvyflroBtt  to 
those  of  Eugynm ;  but  the  distance  is  a  hundred  stadia  and  the  rood 
IB  hard ;  tpaxtim  xal  irojTiXit  itoTropcvrou,  So  the  stone  was  brought 
by  a  hundred  yoke  of  oxen  drawing  four-wheeled  corts.  Silius  too 
(xir.  249)  speaks  of  "lapidoai  Enguion  [a).  Engyon]  ar\-i."  Tlie  real 
point  of  interest  iu  this  tale  is  whetlier  any  Sikel  traditions 
lingered  on  iu  the  worship  of  the  Uothers.  According  to  DJodoros 
the  jMothers  became  the  Bears— airat  els  rbr  oipaviv  dva^iliatrO^iim  uii 
KaTatFTtpurSriaat  Sprrnvt  npoaayoptvS^nu.  He  <|UOtes  Aratos.  This 
is  quite  another  story  from  that  of  Kallisto  and  Arkas.  The 
TOrahip  of  the  Mothers  is  mentioned  also  by  Plutarch,  Marcclius, 

30 ;  tiAic  (Wl  T^c  ZuiXui  'EyyiJiDir  oi  ^rydXir,  afi;^a/a  H  irdni  mi  Sia 

Auv  iwifaviua  Mojot  dt  iraXoCffi  MaTtpas.  He  theu  mentions  the 
Cretan  story,  and  adds  that  the  men  of  Engyum  showed  spears  and 
bnusen  helmela,  tA  iiiv  txoiTa  M^puii-ou,  ra  6i  OiXi^ov,  TovTKm* 
'OSutrotui,    emypa^s,    amrTtBtmoTiiir    rait     Stats,       Are    these    Words 

tiaripas  and  Oikl^ov  simply  Latin— but  for  oiXi^v,  one  would  have 
taken  Kartpas  for  nothing  more  unusual  than  Doric  Greek — or  can 
they  possibly  be  Sikel  I  A  Latin  inscription  would  surely  be  too 
late  for  anybody  to  pass  (t  off  as  belonging  to  tlie  days  of  MSriongs 
and  Odysseus.  But  when  these  stories  first  gained  vogue  in 
Engyum,  one  can  fancy  that  Sikel  and  Greek  would  be  struggling, 
and  that  Sikel  might  be  prcferre<l  as  tlic  more  archaic. 

Yet  before  Plutarch's  day,  the  Mothers  of  Engyum  would  seem 
to  have  become  singular;  Cicero  (Vorr.  iv.  44;  v,  72),  when  ha 
calls  on  the  gods  plundered  by  Verres,  calls,  as  far  as  Engyum  is 
concerned,  not  on  the  Maripts  of  Diodoros  and  Plutarch,  but  on 
the  "  sanctissima  mater  IdoEa."  She  has  "  auguatiseimum  et  re- 
ligioeigsimum  templum,"  "  Matris  magnte  fanum."  He  records 
the  offerings  of  Scipio,  "  loricas  galeasque  Eeneas,  CKlatas  opere 
Corinthio,  hydriasque  grandes." 

There  is  something  strange  about  tlus,  Cicero  no  doubt  knew  the 
place,  or  was  thoroughly  well  informed  about  it.  Yet,  if  the  temple 
had  by  that  time  become  a  temple  of  (he  one  Ideean  Uother,  tt  is 
odd  that  the  old  MaTifMs  should  have  turned  op  again  in  Plutarch's 
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The  story  of  the  second  Cretan  inyasion  of  Sicily  and  the  seven 
years'  siege  of  Kamikos  comes  from  Herodotns  (viL  169,  170).  At 
the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  the  Cretans  ask  the  oracle 
at  Delphi  whether  they  shall  give  help  to  Hellas.  The  Pythia 
mocks  them  because  they  helped  Menelaos  against  Troy,  bat  did 
not  avenge  the  death  of  their  own  king  Minds  in  Sidly.  It 
is  by  this  road  that  his  whole  mention  of  Kamikos  comee  casually 
in.  Unable  to  take  Kamikos,  unable  to  stay  in  Sicily  for  hkxk 
of  food,  unable  to  get  home  because  of  a  storm  off  the  coast 
of  lapjgia,  they  stay  in  Italy,  found  Hyria,  and  go  through  the 
national  change  spoken  of;  furcfidk^yrat  wri  luw  YLpqrmm  ytwMuL 
*lTinvyas  Mtamnriavf.  The  expression  is  singular.  The  double  name 
may  be  meant  to  distinguish  the  Messapian  lapygia  from  one  b 
niyria.  Hekataios  (Hist.  Grsec.  Frag.  i.  4)  is  quoted  by  Stephen 
of  Byzantium  for  the  two ;  'lairvyta*  dvo  inSXccr,  fUa  cv  ri  *IraX^ 
KOI  hfpa  €9  r§  'IXXvpidc  But  cities  called  'lawvyla  are  somewhat 
strange. 

One  would  like  to  know  how  the  whole  story  was  treated  by 
Sophokl^  in  his  play  of  Kafwuoi,  of  which  two  fragments  an 
quoted  by  Athdnaios.  The  first  (iii.  32)  proves  nothing  for  our 
purpose.  In  the  second  (ix.  41),  there  is  a  clear  reference  to  the 
story  of  Daidalos ; 

vipSifcos  iy  ic\€iyois  *A$fjvaioiv  w6rY0is. 

Perdix  is  one  name  of  the  murdered  nephew  of  Daidalos,  who  is 
changed  into  the  bird  so  called.  See  Ovid,  Mctam.  viii.  256  et 
seqq.  There  was  also  the  Kokalos  of  Aristophanes,  said  to  have 
been  a  parody  on  that  of  Sophokl^s.  Several  fragments  remain 
(Bekker,  ii.  284),  but  they  contain  nothing  bearing  on  the  story. 

Photios  (135)  quotes  a  strange  version  of  the  story  from  the 
AiTjyria-ris  of  Konon.  He  first  carefully  says  that  Minos  sailed  *« 
2iKaviav  (avrrj  i*  €(rnv  rj  vvv  SiiccXia),  but  directly  after  says  of  Koka- 
los, i^(TiKev€  ^  ovros  2.ik(\(ov.  Minos  is  killed  by  the  daughters. 
The  Cretan  war  against  the  SiiccXot  follows.  The  defeated  Cretans 
become  lapygians  ;  disputes  arise ;  and  under  the  guidance  of  an 
oracle  they  move  again  towards  Macedonia  and  become  Bottiaians. 

The  new  views  about  Sikan  and  Sikel  matters  put  forth  in  the 
work  of  Heisterbergk  already  referred  to  (see  above,  pp.  471,  492) 
are  closely  connected  with  the  story  of  Kokalos  and  Daidalos.  That 
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Herodotus,  like  Thucydides,  ondenitood  Zmayla  as  being  the  older 
name  of  SuiXui,  and  oftLeBfuiie  import,  is  not  denied.  SuttheZinmij 
of  the  Odyssey  could  not  have  been  Sicily,  I>ut  fit  most  pnrt  of  it 
("  der  Name  muBB  deshalh  damais,  ale-  er  in  die  Odyseee  gelangte, 
etwas  anderes,  als  die  lusel  bezeichuet;"  p.  9).  "This  is  rather  a 
question  of  words.  I  ehould  rather  say  that  by  Suotvli  the  poet 
meaut  Sicily,  so  fur  as  he  bad  any  idea  of  Sicily;  but  that  his 
idea  of  Sicily  was  most  likely  a  vague  oue,  and  specially  that  he 
would  have  uo  true  notion  of  the  size  of  the  island.  I  caa  hardly 
think,  with  Heisterbergk,  that  by  lutoviij  be  meant  a  definite  part  of 
the  island.  Such  a  part,  such  a  special  Stkania,  he  finds  in  the  land 
of  Akragos,  the  kingdoui  of  K6kaloa.  He  quotes  several  passages 
as  confirming  Bucb  an  use  of  the  word,  Thus  there  ts  an  article 
in  Stephen  of  Byzaulium,  which  Heisterbergk  quotes  over  and 

Tmapia,  fj  trtpljiaptis  ' AKpayai^ifaii,  koI  (rorafiAc  ZwovAc,  &t  tpTjirw 
ArToW6&tapos. 

In  nuother  article  Stephen  says; 

Mi'trmpa'  (riSXit  Zunviac  Gfinrofiiroc  THJirnpaiaaT^  I'narif  itiAtirrriirui-. 
So  Aristotle  (Meteor,  ii.  3}  speaks  of  certain  physical  phipnomena 
Be  happeuiog  «V  rH  luumic^  t^i  2i«Xi'ai,  We  are  sent  also  to  John 
Tzetzea  on  Lykophron,  951.    The  test  is; 

Here  the  older  echolion  runs  thus ;  iutarois  nvic  i"t>  Ms  rqi 
Iixtklat  ritriuv  fiipat  ti  iStfavro"  nXXoi  Si  ahtiv,  3  iari  t^v  SuiX/of, 
tfytntv  vatjoy  r^v  yr^aov'  fitpos  &f  aurrjv  rj  Suruta  va'i  ?cTrt  rrtfiX  'AnpayinTa 
irAic  StinXMr  q  ZiKana.  Tzetiies  here  ia  shorter ;  tmawovs  Ttvd 
SufXouc  TTovnic  i^'  I'l^c  ihi^avTo'  oXXm  ii  fu'pos  ZimXov  r^f  Sintvwir 
ifniri,  iri!Xiv  oiiray  uapa  ' AKpayavripoit  Kttfitrrjv,      Then   both   gO  OU  to 

quote  their  original  (8jo), 

rtrauair  r'  i)J)  SmarSir  iriditoi, 
and  Bay  of  him  that  ieapiBitoifunn  toue  vojtovi  t^s  ShuXiqe  (^ipii  noi  r^r 

I  should  have  put  the  exactly  opposite  meaning  on  these  pas- 
sages to  that  which  Heisterbergk  doee.  The  passage  from  Lyko- 
phron is  the  beginning  of  his  version  of  the  Elymian  settlement, 
of  which  I  slutll  have  a  good  deal  to  say  presently.  Dy  Suawv  uSeiy 
Lykophron  may  have  meant  Sicily  generally ;  or  he  may  have  meant, 
■ocording  to  all  my  notions  of  the  matter,  a  stricUf  Sikftn  l&nd  m 
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wfaidi  the  El  jmimns  settled.  But  tbeir  knd  is  quite  «wm j  ftott 
Alrrtig^g-  And  if  we  are  to  aeeept  tbe  erintence  of  m  tofva  of 
Biluioia  nesr  AkragBs,  it  docs  not  seem  to  kSlaw  that  it  was  tiie 
ool J  fSkania.  I  should  take  it  the  other  waj.  The  district  of 
Akngas  was  one  where  the  Sikan  figured  in  earlj  legcod  and 
which  was  in  historical  times  the  last  which  the  Gre^  won  from 
the  8ikan«  It  was  the  part  of  the  elder  Zabbm  to  whidi  tiie  name 
was  most  likelj  to  cleave.  Sare  as  heing  the  name  of  a  district 
and  not  of  a  spot,  this  Zudofm  is  like  the  TigyXiWr  at  ^Rhnr  and  the 
TUkoffyuoAm  at  Athens  (see  abore,  p.  481).  To  this  we  mnst  add 
the  likelihood  of  oonfosion  of  anj  kind  on  the  part  of  Stephen  in 
dealing  with  the  passages  of  Apolloddroe  and  Theopompoa.  In  the 
passage  from  Aristotle  I  should  see  onlj  a  Tory  natoral  diatinetion 
of  a  place  in  the  Sikan  part  of  Sicilj,  as  distingniwhed  from  the 
Qreek,  the  Phoenician,  and  the  Sikel  part. 

Heisterbergk  then  argues  at  great  length  frt>m  the  words  of 
Stephen,  km  warofM  Zuunf&g,  that  there  most  have  been  a  rirer 
Sikanos  in  Sicily,  notwithstanding  Thucjdides  and  the  others  who 
place  that  riyer  in  Spain — notwithstanding  further  that  Stephen 
himself  knows,  if  not  a  riyer,  at  least  a  town,  Ztflanf,  w^kit  *J^ffpias 
on  the  authority  of  Hekataios — ^notwithstanding  yet  again  that 
Stephen  meutioDs  in  one  article  Kvdra,  wokit  Moctdowuir  (a  form  of 
Tlvdva,  like  icStrot  for  irdotx),  and  adds,  cori  cm  Kvdvot  woraphs  BiStmas 
— where  KiXuuas  would  have  been  more  correct.  Why  then  mi^t 
he  not  put  the  Spanish  river  and  the  Sicilian  district  in  the  same 
article  ?  Still  there  would  be  force  in  the  arguments  brought 
forward  if  we  were  dealing  with  the  correct  text  and  full  context 
of  Thucydides  or  Polybios.  We  cannot  argue  in  the  same  way 
with  scraps  preserved  in  the  very  corrupt  text  of  a  blunderer  like 
Stephen.  Thucydides  certainly  says  one  thing ;  Stephen  of  By- 
zantium perhaps  says  another.     "  Utri  creditis  1  *' 

If  there  is  to  be  a  river  Sikanos  in  Sicily,  it  may  as  well  be  the 
southern  Himeras  as  any  other.  But  surely  there  is  nothing  won- 
derful in  the  name  Fiume  Grande  borne  by  the  northern  Himera. 
It  is  at  least  greater  than  the  neighbouring  Fiume  Torio, 

Heisterbergk  argues  that  the  Minos  story  grew  up  at  Akragas 
(51).  So  I  hold  also,  and  that  certainly  before  the  time  of 
Dorieus.  But  I  hold  that  it  was  suggested  by  the  name  of  Min6a, 
afterwards  Ht^rakleia  (see  above,  p.  113). 
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When  this  note  and  the  text  of  p.  1 1  z  were  written,  I  bad  not 
Been  Caltaliellotta,  which  Schubring  rules  to  be  Eamiboe.  I  have 
eioce  seen  that  moat  remarkable  site.  Its  character,  at  least  if  it  be 
approached,  as  the  traveller  is  most  likely  to  approach  it,  from  the 
Bathe  of  Selinou?,  now  Sciacca,  ia  wholly  djfferent  from  the  hill- 
citiea  of  Eryx,  Henna,  and  Centuripa.  All  of  these  are  seen  on  all 
fiidea  aittiug  on  the  tops  of  their  hilla.  The  road  from  Sciacca  to 
Caltabellotta  goes  in  and  out  by  many  sigzag  turns  along  the  side 
of  a  rocky  mountain,  specially  rich  in  jagged  rocks.  Tlie  traveller 
follows  its  course  as  an  act  of  faith,  not  knowing  whither  he  is 
going.  He  sees  nothing  of  Caltnbellutta  till  he  has  taken  a  turn 
which  brings  him  quite  close  to  it.  The  town  in  truth  is  not,  like 
the  others,  on  the  hill-top.  It  lies  sloping  down  one  side  of  the 
hill,  and  that  not  the  side  turned  towards  Sciacca.  Schubring 
describes  the  place  and  all  that  is  in  it,  and  all  that  is  to  be  seen 
&OIQ  it,  at  great  length.  Here  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  town 
lies  just  below  the  meeting-point  of  several  spurs  of  tbe  hill, 
two  at  least  of  which  may  be  counted  as  its  akropoleis.  One,  Monte 
del  CatteGo,  has  a  series  of  limeetone  |ieakB,  not  bo  much  growing 
out  of  it  as  set  upon  it.  Here  undoubtedly  was  a  custle  among  the 
cliffs,  and  on  one  side  the  hill  is  deeply  burrowed  into  by  tombe. 
A  neck  of  land,  called  Piano  della  Malrice,  joins  this  hill  to  the 
lower  one  called  Gogdia,  on  which  stands  the  head  church  of  Calta- 
bellotta,  called,  as  usual.  La  Malrice,  overshadowed  by  another 
mass  of  rock,  the  Vecchio  Catlelh,  thick  with  the  fragments 
of  a  Norman  fortress.  The  town  below  haa  nothing  remarkable 
about  it  except  its  extreme  steepness  &nd  dirt.  I  did  not  see  any 
signs  of  primitive  walls,  as  at  Oefalu,  It  was  not  at  all  a  clear 
day  when  I  was  there  ;  but  I  could  see  that  the  view  was  wonderful 
indeed.  Schubring  eays  that  the  wcatoru  sea  at  Mai'sala  can  be 
seen,  Entella,  and  therefore  most  likely  the  site  of  Timoleou's  victory 
»t  Kriminos,  can,  I  was  told,  be  seen  &om  a  point  higher  than 
I  ventured  to  strive  after.  As  o  point  for  a  wide  and  instructive 
view,  as  a  spot  rich  in  primaeval  tombs,  Caltabellotta  etanda  in  the 
first  rank  among  the  hill-towns  of  SiuUy.  But  it  has  nothing  to 
show  in  the  way  of  buildings  of  any  date,  beyond  a  few  good 
medieeval  doorways. 

Now  is  this  Kamikos,  tbe  Kamikoa  that  was  built  by  Daidalos  for 
King  K6kaloB  )  The  place  exactly  suits  the  description;  no  one  can 
doubt  that  Caltabellotta  must  have  been  a  great  Sikan  stronghold. 
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It  must  have  been  an  akropolis  and  a  Dekrq>olb  long  Won 
Qreek  or  Phoenician  trod  the  soil  of  Sicily.  But  I  know  of  no  dii- 
tinct  evidence  to  place  Kamikos  here;  the  very  little  eridenet 
that  there  is  goes  rather  the  other  way.  In  the  one  mention  of 
Kamikos  in  historical  times  (see  above,  p.  496)  it  appears  as  an 
Akragantine  fortress.  Now  the  southern  Thermal,  now  Sciacca» 
were  undoubtedly  on  Selinuntine  territory.  It  is  hard  therefore 
to  believe  that  Caltabellotta  can  have  been  Akragantine.  One  is 
tempted  to  place  the  boundary  of  the  two  commonwealths  at  the 
river  Caltabellotta  or  Verdura,  whose  muddy — conventionally  no 
doubt  yellow — stream,  flowing  away  into  the  sea,  is  a  prominent 
object  from  the  hill  of  Qog^a.  Schubring  indeed  (p.  141)  argues 
that  a  river  is  not  an  abiding  boundary,  and  that  the  frontier  may 
have  shifted.  So  it  certainly  may;  but,  with  no  direct  evidence 
for  the  theory  and  with  this  small  bit  of  evidence  against  it,  it  is 
perhaps  best  not  to  be  positive  either  way.  We  shall  be  right  in 
saying  that  Caltabellotta  was  a  great  Sikan  stronghold,  and  that  it 
possibly  was  Kamikos.  We  shall  also  be  right  in  saying  that 
Kamikos  was  not  Akragas,  but  that  it  was  in  Akragantine  terri- 
tory', and  that,  as  the  boundaries  of  Akragas  and  Selinons  need 
not  always  have  been  the  same,  it  is  possible  that  it  was  at  Calta- 
bellottii. 

The  name  Caltabellotta,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  Arabic.  It  is 
called  from  the  cork-tree,  of  which  I  saw  none  at  Caltabellotta 
itself,  though  there  are  a  good  many  between  Sciacca  and  Castel- 
vetrano.  The  river  hore  of  course  takes  its  name  from  the  town, 
and  not,  as  in  earlier  times,  the  town  from  the  river.  We  shall 
come  to  the  historical  importance  of  Caltabellotta  by  that  name  in 
much  later  times. 

The  connexion  of  Kamikos  or  of  Caltabellotta  with  Triokala  has 
its  special  interest  in  the  time  of  the  Slave-wars.  But  as  there 
was  an  earlier  Triokala  (see  p.  121),  it  is  as  well  to  mention 
Schubriug's  view  here.  If  I  rightly  understand  him  (154),  he 
places  the  original  Triokala  at  Santa  Anna,  between  the  hills  of 
Caltabellotta  and  the  river  Caltabellotta.  We  look  down  on  the 
place  from  Gogdla  and  on  the  hill  called  Monte  Vergine,  which 
rises  above  it,  and  which  would,  I  suppose,  be  the  akropolis  of  tbe 
old  Triokala.  But  Schubring  seems  to  hold  that  Tryphdn  (see 
the  fragments  of  Diodoros,  book  xxxvi)  took  the  hill  of  Caltabel- 
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lotta,  tbat  is  the  tiite  of  Karoikos,  which  he  holds  to  linve  been  then 
already  ForBalieii,  within  the  bounda  of  liis  new  Triokala.  It  mny 
be  Eo  ;  hut  it  is  not  neceHsary  to  do  more  than  mention  the  point 
here.  For  Old  Sikan  history — if  we  can  talk  of  Sikan  history — 
EamikoB  ie  of  first-rate  imporlanoe,  and  Triokala  of  vei^  little. 

I  may  as  well  soy  here,  as  well  as  in  tlie  Additions  and  Correc- 
tions, that  in  p.  iiz  of  the  text,  in  the  second  line  from  the 
bottom,  "  north-east "  should  be  "  north-west,"  and  tliat  the  words, 
■'the  vokaDic  Calogero  their  chief,"  should  be  struck  out.  (See 
p.  419.} 

NOTE  VI.  p.  129. 
The  Aheoed  Bikel  Invjision  of  Eotpt. 

It  ii  with  a  feeling  of  relief  tbat  I  am  able  to  refiT  to  the 
"Notes  on  the 'Peoples  of  the  Sea'  of  Meremptah,"  by  Max  MUller 
{not  F.  Max  Mailer)  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Ardiicology,  x.  147,  and  his  Supplemental  Notes  at  p.  387.  I  live 
ID  the  ho)>e  that  it  has  become  needless  for  a  historian  of  Sicily  to 
dispate  about  un  alleged  invasion  of  Egj-pt  by  a  crowd  of  Euro- 
peon  nations.  Sikels  among  them,  in  days  which  in  Europe  at  least 
■re  days  liefore  recorded  history,  almost  before  credible  tradition.  It 
is  difficult  for  a  mere  Western  scholar  to  dispute  on  these  matters. 
both  because  of  his  own  ignorance  of  the  special  EaF'tem  lore,  and 
because  he  sees  that  that  Eastern  tore  has  a  standard  of  evidence 
quite  different  from  his  own.  The  moment  he  touches  Egyptians 
or  Hittites,  he  is  asked  to  believe  things  on  evidence  which  he 
would  not  think  enough  to  prove  anything  about  Greeks  or  Eng- 
lishmen. In  such  a  case  he  does  not  deny  what  be  cannot  by 
himself  diiiiprove ;  he  only  asks  to  lie  allowed  to  keep  buck  his 
acceptance  till  things  are  a  little  more  certain.  Meanwhile  he 
cherishes  the  hope  that  before  long  some  other  Eastern  scholar 
will  kindly  do  Uie  disproving  for  him.  There  is  sure  to  be  a  new 
theory  pretty  soon,  just  as,  in  his  own  world,  there  ia  sure  pretty 
soon  to  be  a  new  theory  about  the  ''  Annalenfrage  "  and  the  "  Hppt- 
nische  Schenkung." 

So  it  has  been  in  this  case.  Some  years  ago  thia  alleged  Luva- 
eion  of  Egypt  by  a  confederate  host  in  which  Sikels  took  a  part 

la  trumpeted  forth  as  the  lost  and  greatest  discovery.     I  am  now 
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told  that  it  ifl  10  thonm^ j  given  up  tlial  there  is  no  need  to  mf 
anything  about  it.  This  is  perhaps  enoogh  to  rdicffv  me  cr  any 
Western  reader  from  anj  rerj  deep  leaeaidi  into  the  matter*  We 
need  not  hunt  oat  the  original  discorcrj  of  Boogi^p  dmhas^  or 
BmgBch  in  this  or  that  periodical  hard  to  get  at.  Bat  it  is  part  of 
the  history  of  the  Sikels,  as  of  any  other  people,  to  find  oat  what 
has  been  thoogfat  to  be  their  history,  and  I  hare  therefare  looked 
in  two  well-known  sommariea  of  Eastern  lore  to  find  oat  what  the 
people  of  Daoetias  and  Archonidte  were  thoogfat  to  have  done  so 
long  before  their  day. 

In  Maepero's  '^Histoire  Ancienne  des  Peapke  de  t'Orient" 
(Paris,  1884,  ed.  3),  we  find,  at  p.  217,  how  the  To%urMtt  ^^^pTfW^ 
as  Tyrrhenians,  and  the  '*  Shardanes,"  both  from  Aain  Minor, 
inyaded  Egypt  in  concert  with  the  Libyans,  in  the  time  of  Bamsk 
the  Second.  They  were  beaten;  the  prisoners  entered  the 
Egyptian  service ;  the  rest  went  back  to  Asia.  At  p.  949  we  find 
much  more  aboat  Tyrrhenians,  Pelasgians,  and  Shardanes^  and  in 
p.  251  under  the  reign  of  M^nephtah,  Tyrrhenians,  Lykians,  and 
''Shardanes"  again  invade  Egypt,  "accompagn^  d'anziliairefl 
juBqu'alors  inconnus,  les  Ach^ns  et  les  Shakalash."  YHA.  the 
mention  of  **  Ach^ns,"  the  thing  seems  to  be  getting  serioos ;  but  as 
for  the  '*  Shakalash/'  it  is  comforting  to  find  in  a  note,  **  CL  le  nom 
de  la  ville  de  Sagalassos  en  Pisidie."  Again  the  invaders  were 
beaten ;  but  in  the  days  of  Rams^  the  Third  (p.  263),  the  people, 
now  no  longer  of  Asia  Minor  but  of  "  the  isles  of  Greece,"  come  in 
a  yet  more  formidable  guise ;  "  Les  Danaens,  lee  l^rs^niens,  les 
Shakalash,  les  Teucriens,  qui  avaient  succM^  aux  Dardaniens 
dans  Th^gemonie  des  nations  troyennes,  les  Lyciens,  les  Philisti, 
entr^rent  dans  la  confederation."  The  allies  were  beaten  again,  and 
they  did  not  come  any  more ;  only  (266)  the  '*  PhiUsti  "  established 
themselyes  in  Syria ;  and,  what  comes  somewhat  nearer  to  us,  the 
Tyrrhenians  sailed  to  the  month  of  the  Tiber,  and  *'  les  Shardanes 
occup^rent  la  grande  ile  qui  fut  plus  tard  appel^  Sardaigne." 

Etruria  and  Sardinia  do  come  in  a  faint  way  within  the  ken  of 
a  historian  of  Sicily;  but  Maspero  spares  us  any  theories  about 
Sikels.  It  is  otherwise  when  we  turn  to  the  second  volume  of 
Lenormant's  *' Histoire  Ancienne  de  I'Orient  "(Paris,  1882,  ed.  9). 
The  first  invasion,  in  the  days  of  Ra-mes-sou  (=Ram8^)  the 
Second,  appears  in  p.  243 ;  but  the  notice  of  "  les  Schardana  (Sar- 
dones)  et  les  Tourscha  (Tursanes  ou  Tyrrh^niens) "  is  short;  in 
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the  Table  ofContentB  (p.  456)  they  appear  as  "peuples  p.5][isgiquea," 
In  p.  287  under  Mi-n-Phtoh  (=Menephtah,  which  ih  earier  to 
speak)  we  hear  a  vast  dent  more.  Besides  the  "  Schardaiio,"  we 
have  "  le  groups  des  gene  d'>LU-deli  de  ht  tner,  Aqaiouaecha 
( Achi^eiis),  Leka  {lee  Lycims  de  la  Grice  oa  Its  Laconime),  Tourecha 
{Tyrsiines  ou  Tyrrhiinieiis),  et  Sclie&ouiaefia  {Sieulm)."  Among 
these  the  Aqaiouiischa  had  a  "hegemony,"  at  least  over  the 
Tourscba  and  the  Leka— moat  fittingly  if  they  were  the  people  of 
Agsmemn6ii,  Sof^'vr'po^  over  all  otbe  r  kings.  And  we  get  a  view 
of  a  "  Pi^lasge  Tyrrh^nien,"  happily  not  of  an  Achaian  or  a  Sikel, 
tied  with  cords  by  Egj'ptians  in  the  year  1333  before  our  (era.  For 
the  confederates  were  of  course  defeated,  as  they  were  when  they 
came  again  (p.  304),  with  some  more  allies,  in  the  days  of 
lU-mes-sou  the  Third.  This  time  there  were  " '  les  Pelesta  du 
milieu  de  la  mer,'  c'est  i  dire  lea  PeloBges  de  la  Cr^te,"  also  the 
Ottaeehtueha  who  have  been  taken  for  Oscans,  by  those  it  would 
seem  who  did  not  know  the  form  OjAci.  For  this  they  are  pro- 
perly rebuked  ;  but  as  the  Atisimian»e,re  put  in  their  place,  we  are 
BtiU  in  the  same  part  of  the  world.  Then  we  bave  a  vast  deal  of 
speculation  of  the  kiud  which  always  reminds  one  of  the  wise 
warning, 

Still,  as  the  PelaagiaoB  anyhow  had  something  to  do  with  the 
Greeks,  it  is  unpleasant  to  read  that  some  of  them  became  Philis- 
tines. 

One  breathes  more  freely  when  one  is  told  by  Eastern  scholars 
that  all  this  need  no  longer  be  beheved.  As  one  had  all  along  ex- 
pected,  tlie  new  theory  has  come.  Max  Miiller  doubts  whether 
Turtha  are  Tuptrijwn' ;  he  is  pretty  certain  that  Aqiiaiarha  are  not 
"Axn""';  and,  what  concerns  us  yet  more,  he  is  quite  certain  that 
Shaieamslui— one  spells  each  time  as  one  is  bid— are  not  2t«Xoi. 
On  the  strength  of  their  helmets,  he  is  almost  certain  that  Shardtn 
are  Sardinians.  On  this  last  point  I  can  only  suggest  what  I  have 
suggested  in  the  test.  Only  did  the  Sardinians  come  by  themselves, 
or  did  they  come  with  some  quite  different  people  who  had  nothing 
to  do  with  Tyrrhenians,  Sikels,  or  Acliaians,  or  who  perhaps  had 
something  to  do  vdth  Achaians  east  of  the  Euxin^  1 

It  is  quite  certain  tliat,  if  we  met  with  a  story  Uke  this  in  nay 
medivTftl  writer,  or  in  uiy  of  the  inferior  Qreek  writeia,  we  shonld 
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at  once  cast  it  aside  as  simply  impossible.  We  shoald  not  discnn 
it  at  all ;  it  would  go  with  Brate  the  Trojan  and  Francns  the  son 
of  Hektor,  and  with  Qalateia  grandmother  of  the  Oanls.  No  doaH, 
when  it  comes  recommended  by  eminent  Eastern  scholars,  it  is 
entitled  to  a  different  treatment.  Only  we  cannot  discuss  it, 
because  we  have  no  common  ground.  There  may  be  common 
ground  some  day,  when  Egyptian  and  Hittite  studies  are  as  old  u 
Greek  and  Teutonic  studies,  and  when  the  alleged  facts  haye  been 
as  well  sifted  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  An  Egyptian  monn- 
ment  no  doubt  proves  as  much  as  a  Greek  or  an  English  monomenti 
if  only  we  are  as  certain  of  its  meaning.  We  only  msk  to  be 
allowed  to  doubt  whether  as  yet  we  can  be  as  certain  of  its  mean- 
ing. And  as  long  as  even  one  Eastern  scholar  doubts  whether  the 
real  meaning  of  the  monument  is  that  8ikels  invaded  Egypt,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  judge  the  matter  by  the  rules  of  our  own  scienee. 
Of  course  an  invasion  by  Sikels  need  not  be  an  invasion  from  Sicily. 
But  it  is  no  easier  to  conceive  Sikels  going  to  Egypt  from  aouthern 
Italy  or  from  Epeiros  than  to  conceive  them  going  from  Sicily. 
It  is  much  harder  to  conceive  them  going  from  the  spots  that  were 
to  1)0  Rome  and  Tusculum.  It  is  not  for  me  to  deny  that  the 
Shakarualui  came  from  some  unknown  2tKt\la  in  Europe,  or  that 
they  came  from  Sagalassos  or  from  Saghalien  in  Eastern  Asia. 
I  only  ask  not  to  be  called  on  to  afiirm  an^-thing  at  all  about  them, 
till  I  see  Rome  evidence  for  what  is  said  of  them  which  would  be 
enough,  according  to  Western  laws  of  criticism,  to  make  it  at  least 
"  highly  probable." 

I  have  casually  lighted  in  a  Phcenician  excursion  on  a  people 
called  IhUenu  (Meltzer,  Geschichte  der  Karthager,  i.  1 7).  Surely 
they  came  from  Hodez,  '*  civitas  Ruthenorum,"  or  else  from  the 
Kingdom  of  Galiciu  and  Lodomeria,  where  Rutheniai^  still  abound. 
Or  haply  those  parts  were  settled  by  them. 


NOTE  VII.   pp.  134,  137. 

The  Sikel  System  op  Weights. 

That  the  Sikeliot  Greeks  adopted  a  non-Hellenic  standard  for 
the  weight  of  their  coins  is  implied  by  Head  (Hist.  Num.  xlvii), 
and  asserted  by  Holm  (G.  S.  i.  159).     I  am  not  so  much  concerned 
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with  the  particular  standard  and  its  agreement  with  any  other 
standard,  as  I  am  with  the  fact  that  the  Greeks  adopted  foreign 
customs  in  so  important  a  point,  and  kept  the  foreign  names.  It 
is,  in  that  point  of  view,  the  most  important  case  of  Sikel  influence 
on  the  Greeks. 

I  assume,  with  the  writers  to  whom  I  refer,  that  there  was  a 
standard  of  weight  common  to  the  Sikels  with  the  Italian  nations 
in  Italj,  the  hase  of  which  was  the  Boman  libra  for  silver,  and  the 
Roman  ew,  the  pound  of  copper,  for  bronze.  I  assume  that  it  was 
directly  from  their  Sikel  neighbours  that  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  took 
it.  It  is  of  course  possible  to  suppose  some  more  roundabout  road, 
but  this  is  surely  the  most  natural.  The  main  point  is  that  the 
Latin,  that  is  Sikel,  names  of  the  weights  made  their  way  into  the 
Greek  tongue. 

Yarro  (LL.  v.  1 73)  had  noticed  the  fact,  but  he  rather  turns 
things  about  when  he  says,  **  in  argento  nummi,  id  ab  Siculis." 
The  chief  authority  for  the  matter  is  Pollux,  in  two  passages 
which  are  referred  to  by  Holm  (i.  40a).  In  the  first  (iv.  174)  he 
quotes  Aristotle  on  the  Akragantine  Constitution  (C.  Miiller, 
ii.  169),  as  mentioning  a  fine,  ins  if^rnilovp  vtvrriKovra  Xirpas,  and  as 
adding,  rj  dc  \iTpa  dvvarac  o/3oX^y  Alywahv,  In  the  Constitution  of 
Himera  (C.  MiLller,  ib.),  he  told  how  ol  luctXiSn-ai  tovs  iuv  dvo 
XaXicovs  i^asrra  Kokovaiy  t6p  dc  *va  ovyctov,  rovs  dc  Tp€ig  rptovro,  roxfs  dt 
i(  riiukirpowy  rhv  dc  6^\6w  Xirpcofy  rov  dc  KopivOiov  CTcnijpa  dccoXirpoy,  Sri 
d€Ka  o/3oXovff  dvvarcu. 

In  the  other  passage  (ix.  79,  80),  Aristotle,  speaking  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  Taras  (C.  Milller,  ii.  174),  mentions  the  coins  with 
Taras  son  of  Poseidon  on  the  dolphin  ;  KoXtlo-Bai  tprjo-i  v6fuo-fia  nap* 
airroU  vovfifiop,  Pollux  goes  back  to  the  passages  quoted  already 
about  Xirpa  and  ovyKia,  He  then  quotes  several  passages  from  the 
comic  poets ;  one  from  Diphilos  cV  SuccXue^,  and  several  from  Epi- 
charmos,  who  has  something  to  say  about  both  vovfifios  and  Xlrpa, 
The  former  word  he  brings  in  with  the  remark,  6  dc  wovfipos  doieci 

fjLty  emu  'PitffiaiW  roHyopa  rov  vofiiaparos,  *(tt\  dc  'EXXiji^ue^v  Koi  r<ov  iv 

'IroXtf  fcal  2iKcXi9  A<api€o»v.     He  then  quotes  Epicharmos  (Loreuz, 
254)  cV  Tcus XvTpaiSj  for  two  passages; 

dXX*  S/ion  ica\at  teal  wtoi  6fV€i,  fvp^crowri  B4  /mm 
leat  voipjtovt'  wotXaxMS  ydp  ivri  rds  parpSt, 

And  again; 

Kapu^  lity 
€{f$bs  wplot  fioi  diica  yo^/iiMV  ft6<rxov  KoXi^r. 
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EpidiaimoB  has  also  X<rpa  and  its  dernratiTes  in  two  passages  in 
the  'A^mayai  (Lorenz,  221); 

And  again; 

mai  9uBiXiTpo9  mm|f ,  lf^(rrior  re  Mti  wenirpam  [aL  winirffiw], 

Pollnz  goes  on  to  saj,  txV-  H^  ^  n  Km  ^tX6KaXmf  f  T«vr«r  yrmaUf 
snd  enlarges  on  the  adyantages  of  nnmismatic  knowledge,  complain- 
ing that  Xenophdn  did  not  saj  more  about  Persian  coins. 

The  case  seems  plain  enon^  Airpa  is  simply  Ubra.  Whethor 
povfiftof  and  pdfuafta  have  an j  remoter  connexion  philologers  mnst 
settle ;  it  is  plain  that  wovmun  was  adopted  as  a  strange  word  into 
the  Greek  langoage.  And  the  Qreeks  mnst  have  found  the  foreign 
standard  very  conTcnient,  when  they  could  shape  their  mouths  to 
adopt  such  a  hideous  word  as  ovytua.  These  words  all  came  into 
Greek  much  as  dollar  and  florin  have  come  into  English  on  the 
two  sides  of  Ocean. 

Bentley  (Phalaris,  p.  428  seqq.)  goes  largely,  from  his  point  of 
view,  into  Sicilian  money,  wovfiftos,  Xirpa,  and  eyerything  else,  and 
quotes  all  our  passages  and  others.  But  questions  about  Sikek 
and  Latins  do  not  seem  to  have  struck  him.  His  notion  is  that 
of  Yarro  and  Pollux,  that  the  Romans  borrowed  their  coinage  from 
Sicily  (p.  474).  "It  appears  therefore  from  the  whole  account, 
That  the  ancient  Romans  had  all  their  Names  and  Species  of 
Money  from  the  Dorians  of  Sicily  and  ItaXyy  and  coutinu'd  every 
word  in  its  original  Sense." 

The  Elymians  seem  also  to  have  adopted  a  Sikel  coinage.  There 
was  at  least  an  ONKIA  at  Eryx.  See  Kinch,  Zeitschrift  fur 
Numismatik  (Berlin,  1889),  vol.  xiv.  p.  202,  an  article  to  which  I 
shall  have  to  refer  again. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  first  estate  of  \irpa,  vovfifiosy 
and  ovyKia,  we  are  not  yet  dealing  with  coined  money.  The  as 
rui^  was  still  weighed  to  the  seller. 


THE   TOWN  OF  TRINAKU. 


NOTE  Vm.  p.  158. 
Thb  Town  op  Trinakia. 

I  BAVB  already,  when  epenking  of  the  nameti  of  the  islancl,  made 
some  reference  to  the  exiateuce  of  a  town  bearing  a  uame  hardly  to  be 
distingaiBhed  from  that  which  became  the  poetic  name  of  the  island, 
and  which  is  indeed  actually  the  same  with  Bome  of  its  shapes.  The 
form  Tpinala  passes  for  the  name  of  a  single  Sikel  town  in  DiodOroe, 
aod  for  that  of  the  ieland  of  Sicily  in  Dionysios  Peri£g6tGs  (see 
above,  p.  464).  The  odileat  thing  is  that  even  Diodflros  could 
calmly  record  and  descant  on  tlie  fates  of  the  town  of  Trinakia 
withoat  being  led  on  to  think  of  something  wider.  And  it  is 
somewhat  strange  that  we  never  hear  of  Trinakia  by  that  name 
save  in  one  place  of  Diodoros,  while  in  several  later  writers  we 
bear  of  a  town  with  a  name  so  like  to  it  that  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  must  be  the  same,  uid  yet  we  cannot  be  quite 
sure. 

According  to  DiodSros  (xii.  29)  the  Sikel  town  of  Trinakia  was 
destroyed  by  the  Syracuaans  (rijir  nuXir  tif  avSpafroSKrariiinH  cartViini^av). 
It  was  at  tlmt  time  the  greatest  of  the  Sikel  towns,  and  abounded 
in  valiant  men.  That  is  all ;  but  tlie  description  is  so  long  aad  bo 
emphatic  that  we  are  tempted  to  look  for  some  further  notice 
toDcbing  the  case  of  Trinakia  earlier  or  later. 

IModdroB,  as  we  know  very  well,  sometimes  nods.  He  may  Iiave 
got  hold  of  a  wrong  name  or  a  wrong  storj-.  But,  if  we  were 
dealing  with  any  other  name  than  one  so  tempting  as  Trinakia, 
we  should  simply  wonder  that  a  place  so  important  at  this  par- 
ticular moment  should  never  be  heard  of  at  any  other  time.  To 
be  sure  it  was  destroyed ;  but  destroyed  cities  on  valuable  sites 
have  a  way  of  being  rebuilt.  But  for  the  name,  we  should  never 
think  of  doubling  DiodSros'  story.  Only  in  tliis  case  it  is  not  the 
Btory  that  comes  first  in  point  of  importance,  but  the  name.  The 
fact  or  seeming  fact  that  there  was  a  town  called  Trinakia  is  part 
of  the  corroborative  evidence  in  the  history  of  the  name  Trinakria 
as  applied  to  the  island.  Is  there  any  I'eaaon  to  doubt  the  fact ) 
There  is  the  statement  of  Dioduros,  borrowed  of  course  from  some 
earlier  writer  ;  and  there  is  really  nothing  against  it. 

Stephen  of  Byzantium  has  a  town  Tyrakinai.     TvprnuMi,  itAn 
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SticcX/ar,  fwcpa  yukv^  tv^fu»¥  d*  ofu»s,  ra  iBvixh  TvpaxuKuos  Ka\  TvpojcuvMi 
$fjkvK69,  Tvpaiajv  dc  ovr^y  'AXc^dpor  iu  Eipwrji  coXci.  Pliny  (iiL  14), 
among  the  communea  6f  Sicily,  reckons  "  Tiracienses,"  a  form  on 
which  several  conjectures  have  been  made.  The  ^'Tiracinum  "  (or 
any  other  spelling)  of  Cicero  (Verres,  iii.  56)  is  the  proper  name  of 
a  man  ;  but  it  may,  as  Bunbory  suggests,  come  from  the  town.  It 
has  been  usual  (see  Amico  on  Fazello,  i.  407)  to  set  down  this  Tirakia, 
or  whatever  the  best  form  may  be,  as  being  the  same  with  the 
Trinakia  of  Diodoros.  Bunbury  somewhat  more  than  doubts,  and 
Holm  (i.  73)  leaves  the  case  open,  an  example  which  it  may  be 
prudent  to  follow.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  directly  for  and 
nothing  directly  against  the  notion  that  the  same  place  is  meant 
The  names  are  near  enough  to  be  corruptions  of  one  another ;  only 
Trinakia  is  such  a  very  marked  name  that  one  would  have  expected 
it  to  be  either  preserved  accurately  or,  if  changed  at  all,  improved 
into  Trinakria.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  may  feirly 
bring  in  the  TpivoKla  of  Diodoros  (like  that  of  Dionysios  Peri^g^t^) 
as  part  of  the  story  of  the  names  Bpivaxia  and  TpwoKpia ;  but  that  it 
is  dangerous  to  bring  the  Tiracia  (or  whatever  it  is  to  be)  of  Pliny 
and  Stephen  into  the  argument. 

Schubring  (Historisch-geographische  Studien  tiber  AJtsiciUen, 
p.  116)  goes  at  some  length  into  the  site  of  Trinakia,  which  he 
places  at  Aidone. 


NOTE  IX.   p.  159. 
The  Three  Towns  called  Hybla. 

It  is  plain  from  the  notices  of  the  places  themselves  that  there 
were  more  towns  than  one  in  Sicily  called  Hybla.  And  there 
are  two  passages,  in  Pausanias  (v.  23.  4),  and  in  Stephen  of 
Byzantium  ("Y/SXai),  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  distinguish 
them ;  but  both  places,  as  they  stand  in  the  ordinary  text,  are  any- 
thing but  clear.  The  passage  in  Pausanias  records  an  Hyblaian 
offering  at  Olympia,  and  bears  on  the  Sikel  religion  by  helping  us 
to  the  name  of  a  goddess  Hybla  or  Hyblaia.  The  gift  was  an 
archaic  figure  of  Zeus  with  a  sceptre,  'YfiXalav  dc  <f>a<riy  €iva$  aydBijfia. 
He  then  goes  on ; 

ai  d€  rja-av  iv  ^ixcXi^  TroXetr  ai  "Y/SXoi,  Fcpcanr  tniKkrjauf,  rffp  di^  &avtp 
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ft  nil  t/f,  iKaXmit  /nifowj.  })[avai  &i  koI  iot'  iiti  ra  MiiaTu'  i*  r^  Karorai'a, 
If  pfv  tpijfios  it  Avar,  ff  fti  Kttf^rf  rt  Karavaiiop  ^  rrprariSf  ical  itpAv  fftpuriu 
'VflXaiat  rm-I  6tou,  nnpd  S(ic(X(vT»>-  t)(Oii  Tl(t6c, 

The  t«xt  is  clewly  corrupt  or  defective,  and  the  first  sentence 
has  been  ingeniously  corrected  by  Schubring  (Umwanderuag,  451, 
Holm.  i.  36a); 

Sio  il  ijixoti  iV  ZiEfXi'ft  7r(!X*ii  oCY^Xqi,  ^  /uv  rfjMorir  nrinXijiT-ii',  r^i"  flf 
toTTfp  y*  Kill  ^K,  (VitXoui'  /ififoiin. 

CoDJeclurul  emendfttioa  is  dangerous  work,  bnt  tliia  aeems  fiiirly 
safe.  But  oven  without  the  correction,  we  might  take  the  paseage 
as  meFuiing  that  in  the  Katanaiaii  territory,  aa  it  stood  in  Pausanias' 
time,  there  were  two  plncea  called  Hybla.  One,  called  the  Greater, 
wiu  then  altogether  forsaken  ;  the  other,  called  Qereatiii,  atill 
remained  as  a  Tillage,  and  etill  kept  the  temple  of  the  local 
goddess. 

Now  Thocydides  (vi.  6a,  cf.  Plutarch,  Nik,  15)  speaks  of  T^Xo 
ij  rtXrartf,  clearly  es  a  Sikel  town,  and  (vi.  94)  of  'Y^Xaioi  as  a  Sikel 
people.  This  Hyhia  must  be  the  same  as  the  ripiant  of  Pausnnins. 
We  may  further  assume  that  this  ia  the  Hvhia  mentioned  by 
DioddroB  (si.  88)  as  an  independent  Sikel  town,  and  aim  the 
Hybla  of  Livy  (xsvi.  11}  and  Cicero  <Verr.  iii.  43).  This  Hybla, 
rtptarie  or  r<A(aT((,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Hyblaian 
Megara,  which  in  quite  distiiict  in  all  our  authorities  (see  Livy,  xxiv. 
30.  35;  Cic  Verr.  v.  25),  and  which,  in  the  times  dealt  with  by 
Thncydides  and  Diodoros,  was  not  an  independent  Sikel  city,  but  a 
destroyed  Greek  one. 

But  in  Straho  we  find  a  Hyhla  which  has  something  to  do  with 
Megara.  He  (vi.  3.  2)  makes  >fegtirH  occupy  the  site  of  un  earlier 
Hybla,  In  his  day  there  was  no  city  of  either  name ;  but  the  site 
kept  the  name  of  Hybla  on  acconnt  of  the  fame  of  the  Hyblaian 

honey  (rour  fu'v  XnXuMat  urtirat  Niffov,  roue  St  ^apiias  Miyapa,  T^r 
"VffKay  npinpo*  itaKovpiiitjv.  ni  piv  otv  itSKttt  ovuir  tlirl,  ri  lit  r^t  "YffXr/f 
Spopa  <7Vji)i<Wi  iiA  T^v  iipiT^v  roi  "YflXoi'ou  /i/Xirot).      Cf.  viil.  7.  5. 

We  are  thus  led  to  two  towns  called  Hybla,  one,  seemingly  on 
the  same  site  as  the  Hyblaian  Megara,  at  any  rate  in  close 
connexion  with  it,  and  also  known  as  the  Greater  Hybla;  the  other 
elsewhere,  and  known  as  the  Less,  also  as  Gereatis  or  Geleatia. 
Thus  armed,  we  may  go  on  to  attack  the  very  difficult  and  clearly 
corrupt  passage  of  Stephen  of  Byzantium.  I  give  it  first  as  it 
appears  in  the  ordinary  test ; 

VOL.  I.  L  1 
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^  oc  voXtmi  *Y3XaioCy  rbX«wrMy  Mcysyif if .     f  hi  ikkiimm  *Hpm 
Ian  col  nkis  *IraXtof .     r^v  dc  *Y|SX«r  on  "Y^SEXov  rpv  3*^A4ii*y  U  v& 
voXXoff  *ir3Xirff  aoXcio^laK  tnt  SikAmp  wokmm,     rovr  miKDvm 
acakan^  /ua  dc  tnt  ^ffkmm  Tukka  Kaktinu,  mt  M^ioror  rrnyir|p  i 

Now  here  the  sentence  heginning  r^w  dc  *r/3Xap  is  oonnpi  on  the 
hce  of  it.  The  first  sentence  too  seems  strmnge.  It  is  oddDj 
worded,  and  its  apparent  meaning  brings  in  a  difficulty.  R**pfcw 
seems  to  identify  his  /ucpa  *r;9D^  at  once  with  Megmim  and  with 
Hybla  Geleatis  (for  his  Takt^rm  most  sorely  be  the  same  woid  as 
the  last),  while  in  the  other  aoooonts  Hybla  Geleatis  and  HyblaiiB 
Megara  are  distinct.  Bot  the  ingenious  emendation  of  Sdmbring 
(Umwanderong,  452 ;  Hobn,  i.  362)  sets  all  right,  bj  aim|ily  momg 
a  single  word  back  to  its  right  place.  The  opening  wenience  now 
reads  ; 

*ir/9Xai.  rpccf  viSXctr  ZiJcrXuvf,  f  /iccfcir  Iff  oc  voXirai  *Y3XaaM  WUympm, 
f  fUKpa  iff  oi  voXntu  *Yf9Xauii  roXcwmi,  f  dc  c'Xarmr  'Hpaui  mXwrak 

We  thns  get  a  Greater  Hybla.  the  same  as  Megara,  and  a  Loser, 
the  same  as  Geleatis.  Bot  the  matter  becomes  yet  clearer  whci 
Schubrini^  goes  on  to  correct  the  manifestly  corropt  sentence  in  Ae 
mid  ile.  On  the  road,  besides  potting  'Hpala  for  *Hpa,  lie  torn 
Ring  Hyblos  into  the  form  which  he  has  in  Thocydides.  Ths 
passage  dow  stands  ; 

rf    dc    fi€i(mp  'Y^a    awo   *Y3Xa*»Df   rov  ^acrcXcW.      dia    dc    to  voXXk 
Y^Xof  KaX€ia-6ai  iw  ZuctXitp  woktrnv  rois  tpoucovrras  caedXot-r  Jdrympnt 
fiia  dc  Tu)p  *Y3Xmv  SrvcXXa  coXcIrat. 

The  Greater  Hvbla  then  is  tlie  same  as  Megara,  or  was  represented 
by  Megara.  or  perhaps  in  the  end  represented  Megara.  We  «A*fl 
better  trace  its  fates  when  we  come  to  the  history  of  the  Gieek 
cities.  We  shall  then  ^d  that  it  stood  a  little  to  the  north  of  tbe 
site  where  Megara  was  planted  (see  p.  388).  It  is  hard  to  aj 
what  became  of  it  while  Megara  was  either  a  Greek  city  or  a  fortiai 
of  Syracuse.  It  was  certainly  in  being  in  Roman  times,  whoi  it 
struck  coios  (Head,  129),  bearing  the  head  of  the  goddess  HtUi 
on  one  side,  and  a  bee  ou  the  other.  -The  bee  is  enough  to  showtlyt 
they  belong  to  a  Hybla  near  to  the  '*  Hyblsei  montes,"  and  not  ti 
the  Galeatic  Hvbla  at  Patern5. 

Tliis  last,  the  Lesser  or  Galeatic  Hybla,  remained  Sikel  wUi 
anything  remained  Sikel,  and  kept  the  temple  of  the  local  goddtf 
Hybla   or   Hyblaia.     Pausanias,   immediately   after    the 
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already  quoted,  goes  on  to  make  a  very  important  statement  on  the 

highest  autlioiily-  tc/jcituiv  aipas  cai  (nqrvia)i<  *!ktirros  A'Apxafiiyiiov 
^qcriv  ifTyTrit  tlnti   raX  liuKiara  riaiS'i^  tuv  iv  IiifXi'a  SapSafHou  itpoa- 

•aiaOat.  The  Word  ^apdapuv  is  clearly  a  genuine  bit  of  Fhiliatos, 
which  Paumniag  may  have  copied  without  fully  und  era  landing  itt> 
force,  just  ax,  in  the  pn^ssge  befure  quoted,  he  is  likely  enough  to 
have  U8e<l  the  word  SmiXiuirSiv  without  thiuking  much  of  its  force. 
That  is  to  Bay,  in  the  days  of  Philistue  Hybla  had  received  so  little 
Greek  culthre  (hat  its  people  were  et!ll  epoken  of  as  ffap^oi. 
They  were  etill  ZuiXw ;  ages  before  Pau^anias,  SmtXoi  and  SidXturai 
had  ceased  lo  be  diatingulBhed.  Cieero  (Pe  Div.  i.  3o)  bears  an 
independent  witness  from  the  same  source  to  the  gifts  of  the  men 
of  Hybla  in  the  way  of  iuterproting  dreams.  It  is  again  PhilisloN 
whom  he  quotes  for  the  story  aljout  the  mother  of  Dionysioa 
seeking  for  knowledge  about  the  dcstiiiy  of  her  unborn  child  from 
the  "  iiiterpretes  porteutorum  qui  Galeolse  turn  in  Sicilia  habe- 
bantur."  He  perhaps  hardly  rememliered  tliat  these  Gateotte  were 
the  same  as  the  "  Hybleuees "  whose  "pactiones"  he  had  been 
called  on  to  speak  of  long  before.  .£lian  also  (V.  H.  lii.  46)  has 
a  story  about  Diouyaioti  himself  coQEulting  the  roXtvTui ;  nud 
HesychioB  has,  TaXioi'  fidrrtw  oEtoi  icciTd  t^v  StKtXiaf  ^ki)"oi>'  moi 
yimt  n,  kt  ifii}tri  ^arSSruiot  itoi  'PlvSmv  Tapamvor.     They  were  doubtlcSR 

ft  prophetic  family,  like  Ismidai  or  any  other, 

The  origin  of  the  name  rakiaru.  roXttiirai,  and  the  like,  is  by  uo 
means  clear.  If  it  be  Greek,  it  may  be  connected  with  the 
Qeleontes  at  Athene,  who  appear  also  as  a  tribe  at  Teoe  in 
C.I.  G.  3078  (vol.  ii.  p.  670).  and  with  their  epitnymoB  Gel©3n  son  of 
Ifln  (Herod,  ri.  66 ;  Euiip.  Ion,  1579).  There  is  also  eveu  a  Ziit 
TtXtov  (Duncker,  v.  84),  in  whose  name  yiXtii'  (rt^^i')  is  node  cqui- 
Talent  to  idiiviui.  But  if  it  be  Sikel,  and  indeed  if  it  be  Greek  either, 
aBsuredly  nothing  Ib  added  to  onr  knowledge  by  telling  ns  that 
Qaleos  or  GaleAt^B  was  the  son  of  Apoll<!ln  and  the  Hyperborean 
Tbemisto  ;  or  even  that  Tljemist^  waa  the  daughter  of  a  Hyper- 
borean king.  The  story  of  which  thifl  genealogy  forma  a  part  is  a 
curious  one,  but  it  is  the  creation  of  Greek  fancy  after  the  genuine 
Sikel  tradition  was  forgotten.  It  comes  in  a  confused  entr^-  of 
Stephen  of  Byzantium,  where  the  one  genuine  bit  of  knowledge 
comes  ill  an  alternative  sentence,  timi  Bi  on  rnXiwrai  fMUTHoi'  iiSot 
ZufXuf.  It  appears  that  the  name  -yaKtdt,  wliich  also  meant  a 
kind  of  lizard  (otherwise  d<r>c(iXn3'^",<)<  ^"^  pl&yed  on  by  the  comic 
L  I  2 
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poets.     Stephen  quotes  these  lines  from  Archippos  in  his  play  of 

'lxBv€g ; 

ri  \4y€is;  av  /uarrir  €lal  yelf  $a\da<rioi 

ToXcoi  Y€  wavTwv  ftayrtcav  atxpimroi. 

This  suggests  that  the  play,  acted  in  b.g.  415,  may  have  contained 
some  references  to  Sicilian  matters.  As  for  the  genealogical  story, 
as  far  as  one  can  make  out  anything  from  the  confused  version  <tf 
it  in  Stephen,  Galeos  and  Telmissos  were  two  brothers,  or  at  le^st 
two  fellow  Hyperboreans,  who  are  bidden  by  the  oracle' at  Dddona 
to  sail,  one  to  the  east  and  the  other  to  the  west,  and  wherever  an 
eagle  should  carry  off  the  thighs  of  the  victims  which  they  sacri- 
ficed, there  to  build  an  altar  {row  fxip  cirt  dvaroXiiSy  rhw  dc  cvc  ^ua'f^as 
wXtiP,  onov  d*  Sof  avrStv  BvofUvav  afr6s  ipwdajj  rh  lUfpia,  fitf^iihm  iwraiOa 
l^pvaai).  This,  it  would  seem,  happened  to  Telmissos  in  Karia, 
where  he  founded  the  temple  of  ApoUon  of  Telmissos.  To  Galeos 
it  happened  somewhere  in  Sicily,  and  presumably  at  Hybla.  See 
Bi-unet  de  Presle,  466.  The  relation  between  the  worship  of  Tel- 
missos and  that  of  Hybla  is  a  matter  for  professed  mythologists. 
But  it  may  be  noticed  that  in  Ath^naios,  xv.  1 3,  there  is  a  story  of 
Karians  consulting  Apollon  at  Hybla. 

It  seems  now  pretty  well  agreed  to  fix  the  Galeatic  Hybla  at 
Patemb.  So  say  Schubring,  Holm,  and  others.  That  Patemb  re- 
presents one  of  the  Hyblas  is  shown  by  an  inscription  found  there 
and  now  preserved  at  Catania,  venebi  victbici  hyblensl  That 
is  to  6ay,  among  other  Greek  imaginings,  the  local  goddess  got 
identified  with  the  Greek  Aphrodite.  And  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Hybla  at  Patemt)  is  the  Galeatic  Hybla,  the 
Lesser  Hybla,  the  Hybla  of  Thucydides,  Diodoros,  Livy,  and 
Plutarch.  The  last  writer  speaks  of  it  (Nik.  15)  as  TroXt^woi' 
fiiKp6v,  Livy  (xxvi.  21)  seems  to  class  it  among  "  ignobiliorea 
terroe,"  as  opposed  to  Morgautia.  Fazello  in  his  day,  and  Bun- 
bury  in  ours,  were  misled  by  the  corrupt  reading  of  Stephen. 
Fazello  (i.  160)  confounded  Greater  and  Lesser,  and  placed  it  at 
Judica  (but  see  Amico,  i.  410).  But  Bunbury  merely  took  the 
Galeatic  Hybla  to  be  also  fidCav ;  he  put  it  in  the  right  place  at 
Paterno.  Head  (Hist.  Num.  129,  132)  more  distinctly  confounds 
/i€ifft)i/  and  TiXtaTis,  fixing  the  coins  which  bear  the  legend  *Y/3Xas 
McyoXaj  to  the  Hybla  "  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Aetna,  not 
far  from  the  river  Symaetlius."  This  is  more  like  Adern<>  than 
Paterub,  but  Paternb  must  be  meant.     Patemb  distinctly  answers 
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the  description  of  ThacydideB  (vi.  94),  in  that  it  lay  between 
Katfinfi  &nd  Onturipa,  and  tilao  that  of  Pausanias  that  it  was  in 
the  Katanaian  teri-itory.  The  odd  thing  is  that  PausaoiaB  pliicpe 
the  Greater,  the  Megarian,  Hyhla  also  in  tlie  Kfttamiian  territory. 
It  may  have  been  eo  in  bia  day. 

The  third  Hybia,  the  Hcrainii.  the  Less  than  the  Leaser,  seems 
to  be  Butisfftctorily  placed  by  Scbubring  (Historiei-h-geograpluBclie 
Studien,  p.  109)  at  the  Sicilian  Ragasa.  This  is  doubtleas,  as  be 
remarks,  the  Sikel  Hyhla  bcBieged  by  Bippokrat^s  (Herod,  vii, 
155)-  To  the  questions,  or  perhaps  ratber  guesaeB,  which  the 
[ilace  Buggests.  I  have  given  a  few  words  In  the  text.  And  it  is 
somewhere  in  its  neigh bouriiood  that  one  is  tempted  to  place  the 
site  of  the  battle  between  Phintias  nnd  Hiketas  recorded  by  Diu- 
doroB,  jtiii.  4,  which  happened  wtpi  tdb  'rflXmoi'.  One  does  not 
quite  see  what  i  'yjSXaior  is  ;  hut  the  text  is  clearly  corrupt.  A 
little  way  off  we  see  tbe  very  late  form  iV  Euporouoj;, 

There  remains  the  curious  entry  in  Stephen,  itta  r™  'Y&Xar 
TuXXn  [£Ti'<AXa]  KaXdrai.     ZrvfXXa  seems  a  perfectly  eafe  correction 

from  his  other  entry;  SriiXXa,  ippoipiai'  r^t  «V  SufXi'a  MryapiSot'  to 
iBnmv  SniiXXivoi,  us  'EmXXuvc.  This  tises  the  geography.  This 
Styella  was  u  fortresB  in  the  territory  of  Megara,  and  might  likely 
enough  get  the  epithet  of  Hybluian.  Heuce  Stephen's  confueion. 
It  IB  therefore  only  as  a  likeness  of  name  that  we  have  anj'thing  to 
do  with  the  Stylla  or  Atalla  in  Lykophron's  story  of  Aigestas  (see 
below,  p.  548).  A  Sikan  name  might  easily  be  repeated  at  both 
eiid».  See  Schubring,  TJiuwunderung  des  Meganschen  Meerbusens. 
46a. 

NOTE  X.  p.  164. 

Thb  Palici  and  thkib  Lakb. 

The  Lake  of  the  Palici  and  the  local  worship  are  apoken  of  by 
a  good  many  writers.  The  chief  eouriw  about  them  is  Macrobins, 
r.  18.  15.  He  is  led  to  the  subject  by  a  well-known  passage  in 
Vi^fU,  ^n.  \x.  581  ; 

i''3tatwt  in  egragiu  Aroentis  GUiu  rumli 
Kctui  »ou  chlamjdeni  et  femigine  elarua  Biben 
Iniignif  facie,  genitor  quern  tniseral.  Aroeiu 
Edactnm  MartU  [H.  mittrU]  lum  SynuetliU  oirenta 
FlmniDB,  piuguii  uU  st  pUoaJailii  mn  Pkliei." 
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Here  we  gladly  welcome  a  genuine  Sikel  hero,  though  we  irft 
allowed  to  know  only  his  father's  name  and  not  his  own.  (It  is 
somewhat  harsh  to  make  him,  with  Servius,  Arcens,  son  of  Arcens.) 
Macrobius  remarks  that  the  reference  shows  Virgil's  carefdl  stndy 
of  Greek  writers,  as  the  Palici  were  hardly  mentioned  in  any  Latin 
book — that  is,  we  must  suppose,  any  book  older  than  Vii^gil ;  ^  apod 
nullum  penitus  auctorem  Latinum  quod  sciam  repperi,  sed  de 
Grecorum  penitissimis  litteris  banc  historiam  emit  Mara"  And 
again,  "  hsec  est  omnis  bistoria  quae  de  Palicis  eommqae  fratribos 
in  Grsecis  tantum  modo  litteris  invenitur,  quas  Marc  non  minus 
quam  Latinas  hausii.'*  He  quotes  a  number  of  Greek  writers  who 
mentioned  the  twin-gods,  beginning  with  ^scbylus,  in  his  play  of 
the  AlrpatM,  who,  he  remarks,  shows  his  Sicilian  tendencies  ('*  ntpote 
yir  Siculus,"  as  Macrobius  calls  him ;  see  above,  p.  489)  both  in  this 
particular  reference  and  in  the  general  subject  of  the  tragedy. 
We  have  also  other  Greek  notices  besides  those  collected  by  Ma- 
crobius, and  some  Latin.  In  our  own  time  the  subject  has  been 
largely  gone  into  in  a  dissertation  by  K.  G.  Michalis,  *'  Die  Pali- 
ken.  £in  Beitrag  zur  WUrdigung  Altitalischer  Culte."  Halle, 
1856. 

Let  us  first  look  to  the  site.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt.  The  physical  phsenomena,  though  somewhat  modified 
in  the  lapse  of  ages,  are  there  to  speak  for  themselves.  The  site 
in  the  plain  between  the  height  of  Mineo  and  the  height  of 
Rammacca  is  clearly  marked  out,  and  I  do  not  know  that  there 
has  been  any  dispute  about  it  (see  Fazello,  L  144;  Brunet  de 
Presle,  462  ;  Schubring,  die  Landschaft  des  Menas  und  Erykes; 
A.  J.  Evans,  Manchester  Guardian,  May  14,  1889  ;  and  the  guide- 
books of  Dennis  and  Gsell  Fels).  The  only  one  of  Macrobius'  Greek 
writers  who  at  all  clearly  marks  the  geography  is  Kallias  of  Syra- 
cuse, the  historian  of  AgathoklSs,  in  a  passage  which  has  been 
already  quoted  (see  p.  153)  for  the  site  of  Eryca.     He  goes  on; 

T^  nakatov  SacrX£v  yrytvrjiitvf)  iroXtff'   v(f>*  §  koi  tovs  AtXkovs  Kakovfuewovs 

fiv(u  avfifi€firjK€v.  Diodoros  (xi.  79,  80)  is  equally  clear.  He  looks 
at  the  spot  from  the  other  side  of  the  plain,  and  brings  in  the 
lake,  not  among  the  general  wonders  of  Sicily,  but  when  he  has 
to  describe  the  career  of  Ducetius,  and  his  foundation  of  the  town 
of  Palica,  of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak  hereafter.  Strabo  and 
other  writers  speak  of  the  wonders  as  happening  in  Sicily,  or  cV 
Ua\iKo7s,  or  at  Palica  the  city,  without  saying  in  what  part  of  Sicily 
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it  is.  So  Polemfln  in  Macrobius;  trtpl  it  r6v  rSiror  roCrei'  fajaav 
IIiiXunt>«(  niSXii'  cnuvv/iov  Toirau  Tav  Sai/jifvuv  niiXiiE^>'.  So  Stephen  of 
Byzantiunt,  who  puts  his  account  under  tlic  head,  IlaXii^,  nAic 
XunXuiT,  He  adds,  &i6<pt\ot  iV  <F!fitii™  ntpiijyiiaian  SuhXiqc  IIaX«^(>ij» 
Kp^fTjii  ^irif  timi.  And  lie  saye  that  tbe  gentile  form  was  naXicivac, 
like  'EpvitTiwr,  and  otherH  {see  above,  p.  490).  Even  Virgil's  geography 
may  be  accepted  in  a  wide  sense.  It  clearly  misled  VibiuB  Sequester 
(18)  when  he  wrote,  "Sym«tlioB  Sicilite,  vicinoa  Palicia."  The 
SynaitboB  itself  is  not  very  near ;  but  iu  the  plain  of  Menas,  a 
tributary  of  Symaithos,  we  may  be  said  to  be  "  Symrethia  circum 
flnmina." 

Of  the  physical  phrenomena  of  the  place  we  have  several  pic- 
tures, both  in  the  writers  quoted  by  Miicrobius  and  in  others. 
Kallias,  having  mentioned  the  ^tWoi^  goes  on  with  the  singular 
piece  of  kindred  which  called  the  fountaius  the  brothers  of  the 

deities  |  oSmi  [ol  AfAXm]  Kpar^pn  Sua  tla'iv  obs  HiXrjioi!  tuv  rioXirwy 
ol  ZuccXiuTiu  Poiii(miaiv,  ras  3(  dvni^/iat  T&y  irniitpokiryar  irap<m\i]<Tiat 
ffpaiewrais  txovtriv.  Polemon,  that  is  the  geographer,  6  iri^T/yiT^s, 
in  a  special  treatise  ntpX  tuv  tr  2tKi\if  Am/iafb/iirwi'  irom^twv,  also 
brings  out  tbia  odd  piece  of  genealogy,  and  is  much  clearer  about 
the  physical  properties  of  the  water; 

at  ti  naXiaii  nyiocriiyupiuil^irot  napi  roir  <yx»pioic  iivn!ji[AiMi  6i(A 
miiiCoiTm.       Imapx'n'iriii    ti    Tovrmi-   rioi'    6ivr    lyiijioj    odeXi^l    HjHiT^ptt 

XnfMai^Tjkoi tfiipiTOi    ii   ott*  avratv  J<^^^    ffaptia   Stiov,   irdi   Taiv 

irXijcrioi'  ItTTOfiO'Oif  KOpijffiiptjair  (fin-oioErra  Jltiii^,  tA  Si  vSaip  imi  SiAipliv 
avray  nai  r^p  jypc^  ojinidTaTov  xi'fiaipvim  \tvKa,  f^iptrai  hi  iroKvoi/- 
ftfv6r  T<  Ka\  itntjAaCov,  alal  tiatv  aX  Krai  r^r  ^rarroiv  dini^iAdSiir  vSaTav, 

The  depth,  he  adds,  is  so  great  that  osen  and  yokes  of  mules 
have  been  swallowed  up. 

Diodftros  (si.  89)  describes  the  n/mr^jxt  at  some  length.  They 
ftre  tike  fiercely  boiling  caldrons  (irapan^rjirav  ixovrir  t^v  ^u9i»  nit 
Xi^ifai  inTc   loro   trvpos  RoUou   (aiofjivoir    Kol  t6  Slap  Sioimpnv  iiHt;3iJX- 

XmiiTwj  ;  they  send  np  inrivO^pat  i^iatous  (J  afLu&^rov  ^v6au.  No  one 
has  scientifically  examined  the  pliEenomena  for  sheer  fear  {IfUJMirir 

fuV  evx  ix't  TO  drapaXXoiumr  idap  iis  vndpx"  l^dtrvpov,  oi  fiqr  dc/H^ 
T^»  iniyiftami'  ix"  iu'  fi  ii.t)Sti'a  rcAfi^j'  a^aa6ai  rourou'  r^XieoiSnjii  yd(i 
(;|fi  nn-dn-Xiific  rj  tuv  vypiir  aiia&nX^  uitt*  iociii'  un'iV  6tiat  nrot  dtdyniT 
yiffoBai  ri  mfiff ai<n,t).  He  speaks  of  the  noise  and  motion  and  the 
sulphurous   smell    (ri   fiiy  vSap   6tiov  naraKopay  tjiv  oir(j>pqair  t^'i,   ri 

ti  X^fa  ppiiuip  irtiKiv  ml   if>o^ipltr  i^ijn),  and  adds,  what  seema 
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contrary  to  modem  experience,  that  the  lake  never  dries  op  (nft  ^  A) 
rovT»v  nap€Ao^€pov,  oCrt  vK€p€KX€tTai  r6  vyp^,  offrc  cbroAccnTt).  He 
then  speaks  of  the  oath,  and  then  of  the  temple  in  its  beautifnl 
plain  (fOTi  dc  Koi  r6  r^fuvos  cv  ircd(y  Btovpfinl  miittpom  Kok  orootf  tm 
reus  aXXoif  KoraktHrta-ip  hcavSis  KMnoayanuimm, 

Strabo  (vi.  2.  p.  38)  has  a  short  notice;  ol  ILiXmmm  Kpat^pm 

avrbv  b^xofitvovs  fivx&v, 

Stephen  of  Byzantium  gives  a  not  very  intelligent  acocmnt^  in 
which  he  seems  to  speak  of  only  one  fountain ;  iari  tuu  k^^w^i  ns  m 
IlaXiKOiff  r^r  SiKcXtar  dcicdicXtvos  [what  is  the  exact  point  of  this 
epithet?],  avni  d*  dvappiwrn  vdo»p  tU  v^s  %(  ir^x^^j  Aart  vw6  rm 
$€e^vvT»v  vofii(€a6ai  KaroKKvaBrfo-taBM  t6  wtdlop  tuu  wdkof  €U  cavr& 
KO^tararai. 

The  professed  dealers  in  wonders  brought  together  in  Wester- 
mann's  collection  of  Jlapado^pd<f>oi  (Brunswick,  1839)  have  natu- 
rally something  to  tell  us.  Thus  the  false  Aristotle  ircpl  Baviumiw 
*AKova fiarmv  (57)  describes  the  place  by  name — iv  TLcXucihs  ris 
liKfXias — in  nearly  the  same  words  as  Stephen.  And  Noti6n,  a 
special  collector  of  wonders  about  lakes  and  fountains,  quotes 
(8.  Westermann,  p.  184)  Isigonos  of  Nikaia  for  another  account  of 
the  KpTjmj  or  naXiKoU,  which  is  essentially  the  same.  Antigonos  of 
Karystos  too,  in  his  iaropiap  napabo^av  (rwaytoyrj  (12 1  or  1 33),  has 
an  account,  copied  from  Hippon  (Hippys)  of  Rh^gion,  He  gives 
a  date  of  a  building  which  I  cannot  verify;  <t>Tjalv  iv  *A$fipais  an 
/SacrtXco);  ^EnaiptTov  oXvpTrMos  iicr^s  Koi  TfuaKoar^Sy  ip  §  *ApvTdfi€is  Adiuav 
piKq,  oTadioVj  T^s  StKcXia;  cV  UaXiKois  oiKobofirjOrjvai  roirop,    (No  SUch  king 

or  archon  seems  to  be  found  in  01.  36.  i,  that  is,  636  B.C.)  But 
the  deecription  seems  to  fall  in  with  the  other  accounts ;  €«  ^ 
ooTtr  ^  tia^kBrjy  ci  /a«V  KarcuckiBeirjj  diro^in^o'iceiv,  rt  ^c  Trepiiraroti;,  ovdiv 
ndaxfuf.  And  in  the  same  collection  (159  or  175)  is  an  account 
from  Lykos  of  phenomena  in  the  Leontine  territory,  which  have 
been  held  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  our  Palici;  cV  rj  AeoyriVoM* 
iaTopilp  AvKov  Tovs  ovopa^ofUpovs  [the  blank  has  been  filled  with 

AiKKovi  and  Kpar^pas^  dpa(€ip  pip  as  Otpporaxop  rap  i^ltopAp^p,  ras  dc 
Tnjyas  cii/ai  ylrv^pas.  rcoi/  dc  iT\rj(Tia(6pT<op  avrois  to  pip  oppi&^p  yepoi 
diTo6vr)(TK€iv  €v6vs,  TOVS  dc  avSpunTovs  pera  TpiTrjp  fi^€pa»*      This  last  is 

certainly  not  true  of  the  lake  of  the  Palici — I  cannot  say  what 
might  happen  if  one  lay  down.  But  this  story  seems  to  be  the 
same  as  that  in  Pliny,  N.  H.  xxxi.  19;   "  Necare   aquas  .... 
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didt  Lycna'  io  Leontinis  tertio  die  quern  quis  biberit."  (Cf,  more 
OD  Sicilian  lalccs  m  c.  i8.)  Orjiy  tlie  Leontines  had  a  lake  of  their 
own.  and  Dioduroa  at  least  would  uever  liave  tlmught  of  driuking 
the  holy  waters  of  tbe  Palici.  Aud  are  we,  with  Holm  (i.  369), 
to  see  a  refereuce  to  our  Palici  in  &  atorj-  in  Soiinua  (iv.  6)  of 
waters  which  discovered  thieves  by  washing  their  eyes  ?  "  Qui 
ocuiiB  medentur,  et  coargueudis  valent  furibua ;  nam  quisquis 
BAcramento  raptum  negat,  luinina  aquis  attractnt ;  ubi  peijurium 
lion  eat,  ceniit  clarius,  si  perfidia  abuuit,  detegitur  faciiiua  cicui- 
tat«,  et  cnptiB  oculis  admi^um  faletur."  This  cornea  under 
Sardiuia,  juat  before  Soliuus  reaches  Sicily.  It  was,  as  Michalls 
(p.  30)  Boys,  from  Solinns,  or  from  the  same  source  bb  Soiinua, 
that  Priscian,  in  his  Periegeais  (456;  Miiller,  Geog.  ii.  194)  found 
the  description  which  has  nothing  to  answer  to  it  in  Diouysioa  ; 
"SardSnin  post  qukm  pelago  cLroumftuB  tellas 

Fontibus  e  liigaidis  pra'bet  niinKula  miiDiIo. 

Qaod  HBD-iat  ocalu  tegros,  ilAmiuLlitque  DeraDdo 

Pcrjutud  furto  (|Uo«  tacto  Sutuinfl  ctfesut." 

It  is  hard  to  have  our  .Sicilian  marvcle  so  calmly  moved  off  to  the 
ttther  kingdom  of  Victor  Amadeus;  hut  the  marvel -mongers  aeem 
to  have  thought  that  they  might  say  anything  about  the  lake  of 
the  Palici,  with  its  name  or  without.  It  ia  not  easy  to  see,  with 
Uichiilia  (p.  1 4),  oor  lake  in  Soliuus'  description  (v.  a)  of  the  lake  by 
Pe]6roa  (see  p.  58).  But  it  may  b«  eo  ;  and  one  would  not  venture 
to  say  that  the  Lake  of  the  Falici  is  not  the  one  described  by 
Fhilostephanoa  of  Kyrtn6  in  the  same  collection  (Westermann, 
p-iBo); 

»yaiji  IT  Ir  Sua}^  Tfnyaxpiti  X*^)*^  tiltiiCTai 
t(rxiY»>'  KipffiJ^  S  wpir  wo«l  iroujw  ririf^s, 
alifriSitn  fij/Bii'  a    ijkaatr  is  iW^afloi'. 

One  of  tlie  extracts  just  given  leatla  ua  from  the  physical 
phffiDomena  of  the  spot  to  tlie  nature  of  the  local  deities  and  their 
worship.  It  speaks  of  the  waters  of  our  lake — if  it  be  our  lake — 
as  detecting  one  particular  kind  of  perjury  by  a  sort  of  physical 
power.  This  gift  of  phyaicul  diaceminent  of  moral  right  and 
wi'ong  is  not  uncommon  among  the  di/itiea  of  Sicily  and  their  sur- 
roundings (see  p.  1S8),  and  it  comes  out  in  other  sliapea  in  what 
wo  read  of  the  holy  place  of  tlie  Palici,  The  accounts  vary  a  good 
deal  in  detail,  but  they  all  agree  in  describing  the  oath  taken  at 
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the  sanctuary  of  the  twin-gods  as  the  most  solemn  form  of  oatti 
known  in  Sicily,  and  they  speak  of  its  hreach  as  always  punished 
by  some  frightful  judgement  on  the  offender.  This  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  benevolent  character  which  the  Palici  share  with 
other  Sikel  deities.  The  protectors  of  the  slave  needed  some 
special  power  to  avenge  him.  It  is  in  this  point  of  view,  with 
reference  to  the  epithet  applied  to  the  deity,  that  the  Yirgilian 
passage  with  which  Macrobius  begins  his  account  is  most  instructive. 
Where  the  poet  found  his  "  placabilis  Palicus  "  in  the  singular 
one  might  like  to  know ;  but  the  epithet  at  least  is  well  chosen. 
This  passage  must  be  taken  along  with  the  other  so  singularly 
like  it  in  the  seventh  book  (762); 

"Virbius,  insignein  quern  mater  Aricia  miflit, 
Eductum  EgerisB  luois,  humentia  oircum 
Litora,  pinguis  ubi  et  placabilis  ara  Dianae." 

In  both  places  tho  epithet  seems  to  have  puzzled  Servius,  as  the 
one  which  concerned  him  puzzled  also  Macrobius.  Servius  tells 
how  the  Palici,  like  Diana  and  some  other  deities,  were  first 
worshipped  with  human  sacrifices,  but  that  their  ritual  afterwards 
grew  milder  (*'  prime  humanis  sacrificiis  placabantnr ;  postea 
quibusdam  sacris  mitigati  sunt  et  eoinim  immutata  sacrificia. 
Inde  ergo  placabilis  ara,  quia  mitigata  sunt  eorum  numina"). 
All  this  is  possible  enough;  but  it  is  all  clearly  made  out  of 
Virgil's  epithet.  Macrobius  himself  has  a  more  singular  explana- 
tion, which  carries  us  back  to  some  of  the  strange  things  in  the 
napado^oypd<f>oi ;  ''  Illic  invocato  loci  numine  testatum  faciehat 
esse  jurator  de  quo  juraret,  quod  si  fideliter  faceret  discedehat 
inlsesus,  Bi  vero  subesset  jurijurando  mala  conscientia,  mox  in  laca 
amittebat  vitam  falsus  jurator.  Hsec  res  ita  religionem  fratrum 
commend  abat  ut  crate  res  quidem  imjylacabHes,  Palici  autem  placa- 
biles  vocareniur!' 

The  words  of  Macrobius  here  sound  as  if  the  offenders  were 
actually  drowned  in  the  holy  waters.  This  does  not  appear  in  all 
the  accounts,  as  in  the  very  full  one  which  he  copies  from  Polem6n. 
All  worshippers  must  observe  the  strictest  purity  (frpo<r«cMu  &yi- 

OTtvovras  xprj  irpos  avrovs  dird  t€  navros  ayovs  Koi  (Tvvovfrias  tn  re  kolI 

Tti/o)i/  (BfafidTcav),  The  oath  is  held  by  the  Sikeliots  for  the  most 
binding  that  can  be  taken.     Its  fashion  is  thus  described ; 

01  d(  6pK(i)Ta\  ypafifxariov  €\ovt€s  ayoptvovatv  rotr  SpKOVfUpoit  mp\  ttv 
^v  XpiC^^''^  "^^^^  opKovs'  6  dc  6pKovfi€vos   6dkk6p  Kpa^vwPf   itmi^uvoi 
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S{itVTos  ut  Iiai03(iriay,  it^atnoiitvot  roE   Kporqpot  (f  Jno^oX^t  ilnmv  row 
ofMraf,  ml   ^  ftfi'   ifimtuHTn   rot'V  pidttnas  SpKovs,   airaitls  Simair  nSitdit, 

ryyinp-at  uffio-j^iioOiTai  niirocrr^trHt  TOit   Uptviriv,  iwfpi  rtapiv  n  yitnjrai, 
KiiSt'piTtv  otjiXirTKayoumv  tov  nfifi'ovc. 

The  other  two  writers  quoted  by  Macrobiua  do  not  describe  the 
i)«th.  He  himself  mentionB  the  sureties  in  a  eomewhat  different 
shape; 

"  Cum  fiirti  negati  vel  cujusque  modi  rei  fides  quieritur  et  jus- 
jurandum  a  ^uspecto  petitur,  uterque  ab  omni  contagione  mundi 
ad  cratereB  scci^duut,  accepto  prius  fideijusaure  a  pereona  qnce 
jnratura  est  de  solvendo  eo  quod  peteretur,  quod  si  aildisisset 
eventUB." 

The  falae  Aristotle  bringB  in  the  tablet  for  another  purpose,  and 
disposes  of  the  offender  in  another  way,  both  of  which  may  remind 
us  of  English  ways  of  dealing  with  vritche?.  He  also  biiugB  in 
the  surelieB  hb  in  Polemi'm's  account; 

(I7TI  a  Kol  Sptos  ts  Syios  airiBi  Soni  itrai'  S<ra  yap  oiiriti  Tir,  ypa^e 
fit  trimnliioii  /fj|3aXX<i  lie  Tg  viap.  Hkf  jiiv  oSv  luoptj,  *VijroXuffi  rj 
ituvKiiun;  iar  Si  /i^  (tapcg,  ri  piv  jiimbiKior  &api  yiropiroi'  di^oi'ificrda/ 
^acri,  TOV  o  avSpairof  irinTrpairBat.  &io  S^  Xa^diftv  r^F  Upia  irnp  avTOV 
iyyiac  imip  tov  KiiAitpdv  Tifo  to  Upuv. 

All  this,  except  the  suretiea,  comes  in  nearly  the  same  words  in 
Stephen  of  Byzautium. 

Diod&ros  (ti.  89)  gives  a  somewhat  different  description  of  the 
oath,  and  of  the  puuiahment  of  the  false  swearer.  In  his  version 
the  divine  judgement  seems  to  light  without  any  direct  physical 
agency,  as  of  water  or  6re ; 

rmai'Tije  S<  Stonprntlat  oBirrit  nipl  t6  n'ptrus,  ol  ptyiirroi  Tar  SpKair 
ttToCA)  tniynXovfTai,  iral  row  intopKijiraiTi  avi^oitot  I)  roD  iaiporiou 
coXatriF  aieo\ov$Ki'  Tuvr  yap  -T^r  SpairtaT  irTfprj6tPTtr  t^f  fjr  rov  Ttfiipovt 
oi^oSav  noioitrai'  ptyaXis  f  oCinjt  itiaidaipoiilat  ot  roc  Ufiipiaffirni<rttt 
txovTts,  orar  lina  Tt¥Ot  vitipoj^t  Kono^ywirai,  rg  tia  T&y  opmon  rovnni- 
avaifHmt  ttpunvrat. 

This  last  at  once  leads  to  the  sanctity  of  the  precinct  as  an 
asylum  for  slaves.  Tliis  will  concern  ua  more  at  a  later  stage 
of  our  story,  and  on  it  Diodoros,  who  for  that  time  is  all  but  a 
contemporary  writer,  is  naturally  emphatic. 

This  witness  of  the  historian  of  Agyrium  is  iu  some  sort  the  best 
Ji  him  alone  we  ore  able  to  read  the  actual  writings 
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of  a  man  who  had  doubtless  seen  what  he  writes  aboat.  We  vmj 
set  this  advantage  against  his  late  date.  The  earlier  writers  wt 
have  only  in  scraps,  and  many  of  them  may  have  been  writing 
at  secondhand.  In  all  there  is  a  marked  general  agreement^  eom- 
biiied  with  singular  differences  in  detail.  It  is  of  oourae  pcMnble 
that  the  ritual  may  have  differed  at  different  times ;  yei  a  ritual 
of  this  kind  is  one  of  the  things  which  are  commonly  meet  afaiding. 

In  one  account  only  do  we  hear  of  an  oracle  of  the  FdicL 
Macrobius  says ; 

*'  Nee  sine  divinatione  est  Palicorum  templom.  Nam  eum 
Siciliam  sterilis  annus  arefecisset,  divino  Palicorum  responso  ad- 
moniti  Siculi  heroi  cuidam  certum  sacrificium  oelebrayeront,  et 
revertit  ubertas." 

It  was,  so  Macrobius  says,  from  the  abundance  of  olEerings  of 
fruits  ('*  ouinc  genus  frugum  congesserunt  in  aram  Palicorum**)  that 
the  altar  of  the  twin-gods  got  the  epithet  of  *'  pinguis.**  It  is 
more  important  to  know  who  \s  the  "  heros  quidam ;  "  and  this  we 
learn  from  Macrobius'  own  extract  from  Xenagoras,  a  writer 
Beamingly  of  the  second  century  B.C. ; 

Ka\  ul  2iict\o\  TfJ9  yrjs  a<f>opov<ni£  IBvtrav  TLtiiOKp&rti  run  ^pmi^  vpoc- 
rd^vTos  airroif  rov  tK  IlaKucitv  XP^^^P^^f  '^^  iMHTii  t^p  /miiModor  r§£ 
€v<f>opuis  TrdXXoif  diopotff  rov  fioifiov  t&p  UaXiKStv  ipttrkn^aM, 

In  BO  late  a  writer  a»  Xenagoras,  if  he  was  only  casually  speaking 
of  Sicilian  matters,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  he  would  distinguish 
Si/ceXoi  and  SucfXtwrat.  But  the  hero  Peiliokratds,  whom  Macrobius 
had  cli^arly  never  heard  of,  might,  notwithstanding  his  Greek  name, 
claim  an  antiquity  higher  than  either.  He  appears  in  Diodorof 
(iv.  23)  as  one  of  the  Sikan  (not  Sikel)  commanders  who  were  over- 
thrown by  ll^rakles,  and  who  received  heroic  honours  in  Diodoroe' 
own  day  (tovs  fitxP^  '''^^  ^^  rjpttiu^s  Tifujs  ivy\d90PTas), 

Does  this  la&t  casual  notice  suggest  a  thought  that  our  Palici 
may,  after  all,  be  something  earlier  than  the  Sikels  ?  Can  it  be 
that,  as  the  Greeks  took  their  worship  over  from  the  Sikels,  so  the 
Sikels  had  already  taken  it  over  from  a  yet  earlier  people  1  There 
would,  in  such  a  case,  be  this  difference  that,  however  much  the 
local  worship  may  have  been  gradually  hellenized,  there  is  no 
reai<on  to  believe  that  Greeks  ever  displaced  Sikels  in  possession  of 
the  local  sanctuary,  wliile,  if  the  Palici  were  originally  Sikau, 
Sikels  must  have  displaced  Sikaus  in  its  possession.     It  is  to  be 
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not«d  that  Polemiin  cbIIb  the  Pallet  auroxOant,  a  word  which,  it 
used  advisedly,  would  poiut  to  deitiea  originnlly  Siliau.  Aud  it  ia 
of  course  lUtely  enough  that  all  these  local  bi'liefe,  springiug  out  of 
the  natural  pbKuomcua  of  the  land,  may  have  takeu  their  first 
shape  ainoug  the  earliest  inhabitants.  The  last  passage  quoted 
from  DiodilroB  distinctly  points  to  traditions  and  forms  of  worship 
which  he  looked  on  as  Sikao  as  going  on  in  his  own  day.  The 
whole  chthoaiaa  creed  of  Sicily  may  therefore  in  its  origin  be 
Sikan.  Bat  it  comis  to  us  in  a  Sittel  sliape,  and  we  naturally 
connect  that  Siliel  shape  with  the  ancient  beliefs  of  Italy.  It  was, 
we  may  be  sure,  with  the  keen  instinct  of  an  Italian  antiquary  that 
Virgil  brought  the  giwls  of  Sicily  iaito  his  Italian  story.  We 
should  like  to  kuow  more  of  the  "  Martis  Incus  "  (if  that  be  the 
right  reading,  see  above,  p.  517)  which  he  seeraB  to  connect  with 
hie  single  "  Paboua."  The  single  "Palicus"  appears  also  in  one 
place  of  Ovid  (Pont,  ii.  10.  35) ; 

"  Hennsosqae  lauua  et  oleatiit  Btagnit  Fatici 
Quique  suit  t^suen  nuiicet   Anapua  aqnJi." 

Here  our  lake  is  quite  among  its  fellows  ;  but  the  hesi  notice  of  all. 
putting  the  plural  Pulici  thoroughly  in  their  right  place  among  the 
chthonian  powerii,  comes  in  another  pas.'^age  of  ihe  same  poet 
(Uet.  V.  405).  Aiduaeus  is  carrying  oS  the  EorC,  and  has  not  yet 
reached  Kyana ; 

"  Ferque  Iftcui  altos  et  olentia  anlfiue  fertnr 
SUgna  Pkliconun  rupta  f<irvi;nlia  turra." 
Silius  too  (xiv.  219)  has  a  reference  to  one  of  the  functions  of  Ibe 
Palici  in  his  long  list  of  Siciliau  pluces ; 

"  Et  qai  pTSKOti  damitHDt  periura  Pnlici 
Pectora  aupplicio." 

It  !b  in  their  chthonian  character  that  we  have  to  look  at  the 
PalicL  We  need  not  suppose  that,  in  the  oldest  belief  of  all,  they 
had  any  parents.  The  generation  of  gods  is  a  Greek,  not  an  Italian 
idea.  But  it  is  a  speaking  fact  that,  while  Greek  fancy  made  them 
children  either  of  H^phaistos  or  of  Zeas,  one  accouut,  that  preserved 
by  HGsyehioB,  gives  them  for  a  father  the  Sikel  fire-god  Hadranns, 
the  counterpart  to  Greek  Eephaistos,  of  whom  we  shall  presently 
have  more  to  ^ay. 

One  thinks  also  again  of  Virgil's  seeming  connexion  of  the  Pulici 
with  Mars,  who  himself  may  have  started  u  a  chthonian  power. 
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(See  Preller,  Bomiflche  Mjthologie,  294  et  seqq.)  Servios,  in  liis 
note  on  the  passage  in  Virgil,  among  the  other  geneal(^cal  8t<vie8 
mentions  one  in  which  2^U8  is  said  to  have  taken  the  shape  of  an 
eagle  (''Alii  dicunt  Jovem  hone  Palicum  [Servins  was  bound  to 
follow  the  number  of  his  author]  propter  Junonis  iracnndiam  in 
aquilam  commutasse ").  This  at  once  connects  itself  with  some 
references  to  the  story  in  certain  early  Christian  writings  which 
were  passed  off  under  the  name  of  Clement  of  Borne.  In  the  Latin 
version  of  the  so-called  Recognitiones  (x.  22),  in  a  list  of  the  lusts 
of  Jupiter,  we  read,  **  stuprat .  .  .  Europen  .  .  .  Eurymedoaam  . . . 
Thaliam  JStnam  nympham,  mutatus  in  vnlturem,  ex  qua  nascnntur 
apud  Siciliam  Palisci."  (On  this  the  editor  Coteleriua  refers  to 
the  passages  in  Servius  and  Stephen.)  In  the  so-called  Clementine 
Homilies  (v.  1 3)  is  the  parallel  passage ;  Evp^ntf  .  .  .  ovi^X^,  «$ 

IfS  MtVa>£  .  .  .  Evpvfifliowrff  ...<*(  Jjs  Mvpfiidtop,  *Epamov  wu/mi^,  ytw6» 
fifvos  yif^f  €$  fr  01  iu  SuccX/^t  nakai  aoffxn.  With  the  help  of  the 
parallel  Latin,  we  may  without  danger  adopt  the  suggestion  of 
Cotelerius,  and  turn  iraXai  o-cx^i  into  UaXucoi  or  perhaps  TLakunaoi 
But  what  is  meant  by  'Epaalov  yvfx<f)rj'i  'Epaaia  perhaps,  says  Cote- 
lerius, **ro8cida  nympha"  (of.  XL  xiv.  348),  or  perhaps  x^/xroui, 
"  terrestris,  a  fabula  vulgari  iEtnse  seu  Sicilise  humo  infossse."  The 
eagle,  according  to  Michalis  (48),  has  to  do  with  thunderbolts,  and 
therefore  with  warm  baths ;  so  we  do  not  refuse  him  in  our  chthonian 
mythology.  But  Michalis  has  given  infinite  trouble  by  referring  to 
Clement  of  Alexandria  instead  of  the  false  Clement  of  Rome.  I  might 
have  wholly  lost  my  way  but  for  the  kind  guidance  of  Dr.  Bright. 

There  is  sometliing  very  strange  in  the  statement  that  the 
fountains  were  looked  upon  as  the  brothers  of  the  deities  to  whom 
they  were  dedicated.  But  I  do  not  see  what  other  meaning  can  he 
got  out  of  the  text  of  our  scraps,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  attempt  to  , 
improve  things  by  conjecture  (see  Michalis,  p.  20).  Guessing  is 
more  in  place  when  we  come  to  the  names  both  of  the  IlaXuroc  and 
of  their  brothers  the  AcXXoi.  We  may  say,  a  little  more  certainly 
than  Prellcr  (Romische  Mythologie,  524),  "  Vermuthlich  ist  weder 
der  Name  Delli  noch  der  der  Palici  griechischen  Ursprungs."  On 
A/XXoi,  also  written  AfiXXoi,  various  attempts  have  been  made  (sea 
Michalis,  p.  2  2).  They  have  been  called  the  ^ciXo/,  which  is  rather 
hard  ;  they  have  been  connected  with  fe<»  and  dakog  and  Latin 
"  duellum."     For  the  Palici  themselves  there  is  at  least  ingenuity 
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in  MichiiliB'  [p.  63  et  seqq.)  eonnesiou  of  the  name  with  the  yerb 
jxtUere.  Palicut  is  an  adjective,  like  amicus,  apricui,  pudietis,  and 
others.  The  name  might  refer  to  the  colour  of  tlie  waters,  or  to 
the  efiect  of  their  sulphurous  steam.  Or  it  might  be  an  adjective 
of  reverence,  like  ^pwroi  in  its  Christian  use,  or  "most  dread 
Bovereign."  Other  Latin  derivationa  have  suggested  themselves, 
I  do  not  quite  undersbind  Bishop  Thirlnall  when  (Hist,  (-ireece,  iii. 
305)  he  speaks  of  "  an  ancient  and  revered  sanctuary  of  two 
deities,  one  of  whom^ — Pales,  tho  goddess  of  shepherds — was 
honoured  at  Bome,  where  her  festival  coincided  with  the  birthday 
of  the  city."  Nor  can  I  quite  follow  Brunet  de  Preale  (563) ; 
"  Si  nous  osions  risquer  1' interpretation  d'un  mot  si  ancten,  nous  le 
ferions  venir  de  palea,  denomination  de  la  terre  dans  la  langne 
italique."  Indeed,  though  one  would  like  a  Latin  derivation  if 
one  could  6nd  one,  we  are  not  absolutely  bound  to  find  one.  We 
are  not  bound  to  find  a  Latin  cogiiat«  for  every  Sikel  word,  and 
there  is  always  the  chance  that  local  names  may  be  Sikau.  Of  one 
thing  we  may  be  quite  certain,  namely  that  we  are  right  iu  rejecting 
the  received  Oreek  derivation,  ana  roi  jroKw  UiaSai.  This  is  as  old 
M  the  piny  of  .^Bchylus  already  referred  to,  from  wliich  Macrobius 
quotes  four  verses  ;  they  are  evidently  part  of  a  dialogue  in  single 
lines  which  must  have  followed  a  descripUon  of  the  birth  of  tlie 

t1  tiJT'  ir'  afrrafi  Srofia  Bfitroyrai  flfJoroi; 
atiwain  IlaXiitoiii  Ztvs  i^fTiu  MxA«r>'. 

mUir  yip  JJioixt'  i*  »<frD»  t^  tU  f<Ii>r. 

Berrina  (£n.  ix.  584)  gives  the  same  etymology ;  "  Pulici  dicti  sunt, 
quasi  iterum  venientes;  nam  fniXi*  uair  est  iterum  venire."  80 
Stephen  in  TlaXuii,  quoting  SeilSnos ;  jA^A^ku  ii  avrois  DoXiitoit  ita  to 
anoOarArras  jiaXir  iii  dyOpimoin  ItiaBai,  Is  this  meant  to  be  exactly 
the  same  st«ry  t 


It  is  perhaps  dangerous  to  guess  at  the  exact  functions  of  the 
Palici  in  their  divine  character.  There  must  surely  he  some  con- 
fusion when  Servius  (u.  s.)  quotes  Varra  as  making  them  gods  of  the 
sea  ("  Palicos  uauticos  deos  Varro  appellat  ").  One  can  only  com- 
pare the  nautical  character  of  the  other  pair  of  Dioskouroi. 
Michitlis  mentions  several  theories  about  them.  One,  that  of 
Wslcker  (p.  55),  i&  founded  on  a  vase  which  Hhows  a  female  figure 
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buried  in  the  earth  up  to  the  breast,  with  a  male  figure  armed  witii 
a  hammer  on  each  side*  One  Broites  the  woman  on  the  head ;  the 
other  is  about  to  do  so.  These  are  supposed  to  be  ThaJia  and  her 
sons  the  Palici,  children  of  H^phaistos,  who  embody  "  eine  Sanetifi- 
cation  des  Schmiedehandwerks.*'  Michalis  has  also  much  tosajoo 
the  religious  character  of  sulphur,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  thit 
the  sulphur  of  Sicily  is  an  essential  part  of  tbe  chthoniHi 
phfeiioniena  of  Sicily.  The  Palici  might  likely  enough  be  quite  it 
home  in  the  islands  of  H^phaistos;  but  it  is  dangerous  when 
Cicero  (de  Nat  Deor.  iii.  22)  speaks  of  several  Vulcani,  one  of  them 
*'  Menalio  uatus,  qui  tenuit  insulas  propter  Siciliam  qoss  Yukania 
nominantur/'  to  read  "Menano"  or  "Amenano  Rdioo."  Is 
there  any  way  of  bringing  in  our  friends  in  the  kindred  passage 
of  John  Lydus,  de  Mensibus,  iy.  54 ;  rtraprot  'H^paurros  6  ^nrytt 
[al.  Mosr-ovr]^  6  SoccXid^nyr,  rf  o{  'H^umadcr  al  wvjtrot,  ?  In  truth  WS 
know  very  little  about  the  matter,  and  it  is  easy  to  go  on  gruessing 
for  ever.  It  is  bard  to  get  nearer  to  certainty  than  the  conviction 
that  the  Palici  were  chthonian — and  benevolent — deities  of  the 
Sikel,  and  the  admission  of  the  strong  likelihood  that  they  were 
deities  of  the  ^ame  kind  in  the  older  religion  of  the  Sikan.  This 
is  strongly  argued  by  Mr.  Evans  in  the  paper  already  referred  ta 
He  dwells  on  the  protection  which  the  sanctuary  of  the  Palici  gave 
to  slavt's.  and  adds ; 

"  Nothing  could  more  clearly  point  to  the  taking  over  of  the 
local  cult  by  the  Sikel  conquerors  from  some  earlier  indigenous 
race  reduced  by  them  to  servitude,  and  from  whom,  it  would 
probably  \w  found,  the  priests  of  the  sanctuary  still  continued  to 
be  drawn." 

Whether  we  accept  this  argument  or  not,  we  can  at  least  admit 
most  points  in  the  following  description; 

"  The  cult  itself  is  old  Italic,  the  heritage  of  this  volcanic  soil, 
like  that  which  beside  the  sacred  lake  of  Henna  gave  origin  to  the 
mythical  account  of  the  rape  of  the  young  earth  goddess.  It  finds 
its  parallel  on  the  mainland  of  Italy  in  the  religious  shapes  and 
terrois  that  haunted  the  crater-basin  of  Avemus ;  in  tbe  mephitio 
giotto  (>i'  ])is  Pater  on  the  heights  of  Soracte,  and  the  worship  of 
Mephitis  itself  (we  may  translate  it  by  *  carbonic  acid  gas!*)  as  a 
sepanite  divinity,  with  a  temple  of  its  own,  in  the  old  Hirpine 
country.  Before  the  coming  of  the  Greek  or  the  Phoenician,  in 
days  when  the  later  Italic  races — Latin,  Sikel,  and  their  kin— 
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still  dwelt  in  their  piletiwellJiigs  beude  the  Po  anil  the  Ailige,  the 
volcanic  forces  of  tlie  aoiithem  [mrt  of  the  peiiinEula  and  its  islands 
— more  active  then  tbaa  they  are  now- — had  inspired  oniclea  aod 
ci'eated  gods.'' 


In  tlie  present  state  of  the  lake  two  things  strike  ua  at  once.  Now 
lliat  all  the  surroundings  of  the  ancient  worship  have  vanished, 
town  and  temple  and  everything  which  could  draw  attention  to 
the  spot,  we  come  upon  the  luke  itself,  the  Logo  di  Nafiia, 
altogether  without  preparation.  Till  the  visitor  has  come  near 
enough  to  smell  the  naphtha  or  to  hear  the  sound  of  the  bubbling 
waters,  there  is  nothing  whatever,  beyond  the  mere  Bwampineas  of 
the  soil,  to  suggest  its  presence.  The  other  point  is  that,  ss  things 
now  meet  his  eye,  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  a  pnir  of  presiding 
deities.  There  is  one  volcunlc  basin,  not  two,  and  the  spots  within 
ths  basin  where  the  water  hubbies  up  are  many  more  tliau  two. 
It  would  seem  that  each  was  once  a  circular  pool ;  but  several  such 
pools  have  broken  their  bounds  and  hnve  Joined  into  one.  This  is 
a.  pool  of  a  quatrefoil  shiLpe,  with  tossing  waters,  and  with  sis 
points,  two  of  them  in  pairs,  where  they  bubble  up  to  some  height. 
There  are  four  smaller  pools  where  the  rise  of  the  water  is  smaller ; 
there  are  a  great  number  where,  as  at  Maccaluba,  it  just  bubbles 
Hbove  the  surface,  and  there  is  one  poo]  within  the  crater  where  the 
water  remains  stiil,  Tims  we  cannot  identify  the  twin  Palici,  twin 
Delli,  or  whatever  the  deities  aud  their  fountains  are  to  be  called. 
It  u  suggested  by  Mr,  Evana  that  signs  can  be  traced  of  a  second 
crater,  which  would  at  once  supply  what  is  wanted.  Or,  as  the  pools 
within  the  jiresent  crater  have  clearly  shifted  and  are  still  shifting, 
it  may  well  be  that  there  were  once  two  only,  perhaps  more  marked 
tiud  of  greater  power  than  any  of  the  larger  number  that  are  to  be 
Been  now.  In  Murch  the  amount  of  water  is  conniderable ;  in  the 
summer  the  pools  are  said  to  dry  up,  nud  the  lar^'est  of  them  to  be 
brought  down  to  the  level  of  its  smallest  neighliours  where  the 
water  just  bubbles  op  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Deep  holes 
are  said  to  be  seen  from  which  the  blasts  of  the  nether-world  blow 
op  fierctdy. 

In  short,  as  things  are,  we  see  the  lake  of  the  Palici,  but  we 
see  not  the  Delli,  the  twin  fountains  vvhose  beini;  cuuld  hardly  be 
separated  from  tliat  of  the  divine  brethren.  Either  there  were  two 
I  of  which  one  has  vanished,  or  else  the   two   haTe  been 
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scattered  abroad,  manj  smaller  founteuns  having  displaced  a  pair 
of  larger.  But  the  holy  place  of  the  Sikel,  the  natural  phe- 
nomena which  80  deeply  impressed  his  religious  mind,  are  there 
still,  with  less  change  than  might  be  expected  after  so  many 
ages.  By  the  sight  of  the  lake  we  seem  brought  nearer  to  the 
ancient  folk  who  had  the  Latin  to  their  kinsman,  and  which  the 
Qreek  absorbed  into  his  own  being.  Here  is  their  abiding  home, 
keeping  its  old  traditions,  hardly  brought  within  the  range  of 
Hellenic  legend,  and,  above  all,  suggesting  the  name  of  the  one 
great  leader  of  his  people  whose  tale  we  shall  have  presently  to  telL 
By  the  lake  of  the  Palici  the  thoughts  of  the  Sikel  race  and  the 
Sikel  creed  find  their  embodiment  in  the  one  thrilling  memory  of 
Ducetius. 


NOTE  XI.  p.  169. 
Henka  and  its  Qoddessbs. 

The  relation  usually  assigned  to  Zeus,  DImltdr,  and  Penephon^ 
might  perhaps  be  inferred  from  the  notices  in  Homer.  But  it 
could  be  uo  more  than  barely  inferred.  The  relation  between 
Dto6t4r  and  Persephone  which  forms  the  essence  of  their  whole 
story  in  the  later  poets  is  not  so  much  as  directly  stated,  while 
she  stands  very  distinctly  as  the  awful  Queen  of  Aidoneus. 

In  II,  xiv.  326  Zeus  reckons  Ddm^tdr  among  his  vrives  or 
mistresses,  but  he  does  not,  as  in  some  other  cases,  speak  of  any 
child  of  hers.  Cf.  Od.  v.  125-8  (cf.  Athen.  xiii.  20,  Theok.  iii.  49), 
though  jealousy  need  not  be  the  motive  for  lasion's  punishment. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  Od.  xi.  2 1 7  Persephone  is  called  daughter  of 
Zeus,  without  any  reference  to  DdmSter,  and  she  is  there  very 
distinctly  the  dyav^  or  eVaivi;  Ilcpcrc^oVcta  in  her  own  realm.  So  in 
other  places  in  that  book,  47,  385,  634.  Soix.  457,  x.  491,  ic.r.X.  In 
II.  V.  500  D^m^tdr  appears  simply  as  the  goddess  of  com,  without 
reference  to  Zeus  or  Persephone.  This  would  be  in  itself  very 
slight  evidence  to  establish  the  joint  parentage  of  Zeus  and 
Dimeter,  though,  considering  how  early  that  parentage  was  estab- 
lished, any  one  that  chooses  may  look  on  the  Homeric  passages  as 
assuming  it.  So  it  might  be  hasty  to  assume  with  Preller 
(Griechische  Mythologie,  i.  468)  that  the  carrying  off  of  Persephone 
is  implied  in  such  phrases  as  'Atdrfs  KkvT67r»\os  (H.  v.  654,  xvi.  625), 
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OS  Fausaniag  (x,  23.  2)  denk  with  the  epithet  ;[fiiiir7vioc^-J^Xa  ut  rni 
TTTt  Kd^i  Tp  ApvoYJ.  Going  011  to  Hesiod,  the  first  place  in  the 
Theogony  (768)  hriuga  in  Pereephoneia  incidentally  in  the  descrip- 
tiva  of  the  lower  world  ; 


r'  'AfSflo;  teol  iwaiv^s  ntpatipovtiiji. 


The  second  passage  (912)  Bums  up  the  story  of  the  later  poets; 

alrrip  i  [Ztis]  A^fiiiTpot  mX-v^pBi)!  It  A^X"  ffWtl-, 
1i  rht  ntpai-p£n)r  \tat^fror.  ijr  AtSaa'tit 
Ifpwatrti-  iji  mipii  ^^rpdi'  ttmitt   Ei  /iiriiTa  Ztit, 

The  form  ntp<rt<l>6rt)  may  of  itself  incline  us  to  place  this  notice 
later  than  the  other.  But  in  any  of  the  funns  of  the  name,  we 
Cftimot  help,  with  Freller  (i.  496 ;  bo  Keightley,  180),  connecting  it 
with  other  names  of  an  iufei'nal  and  destructive  class,  such  as 
Titrufxiti)  and  others.  The  general  appearance  of  the  goddess  in 
Homer  agrees  far  better  with  the  legend  preserved  by  ApoUodoros 
(i.  iii.  i)  which  made  her  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Styx.  And  so 
does  the  general  mention  of  Persephonfi,  and  her  usual  epithets, 
even  among  the  later  poets.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  connected  with 
the  grave  and  the  lower  world ;  It  ia  only  on  occasion  that  she 
comes  out  as  the  bright  daughter  of  D6m6tEr.  Even  in  company 
with  her  Mother  (Pons,  viii.  38),  the  Ciaironm  keeps  her  awfulness. 
I  need  hardly  say  that  it  is  not  my  business  hero  to  plunge  at  all 
deeply  into  any  mythological  or  mystical  inquiries  as  to  a  pair  of 
deities  who  certainly  supply  abundant  materials  for  such  specula- 
tions. It  is  enough  for  me  if  D^m^tSr  and  the  Korg  are  admitted 
aa  Greek  powers  of  the  earth  who  have  made  their  way  to  Sicily, 
and  have  there  swallowed  up,  so  to  speak,  the  earlier  Sikel  powers 
of  Henna.  For  deeper  speculations  PreOer  (0.  M.  i.  466  et  seqq.) 
suggests  many  thoughts  and  references ,  and  Lobeck's  Aglaophamus 
IB  still  open,  I  am,  for  instance,  hardly  called  on  to  follow  him  in 
bis  researches  about  Hekat^  in  i.  543,  though  that  deity  has  her 
place  in  some  forms  of  our  story.  Nor  am  I  concerned  with  the 
legends  and  mysteries  of  Elcueis  and  Athena.  It  is  enough,  with 
Aristokles  (jEliau.  Hist.  An.  11.  4).  tu  call  on 

nal  nop'  'Epix9i!Siut. 

But   the  wild   legend  ^hich   makes  Fersephoa6   the  child  of 
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Po86id6n  Hippios  and  D6m6t^  Erinnjs  may  indeed  be  of  Bome 
value.  It  again  connects  both  Mother  and  Daughter  with  the 
powers  of  the  under- world.  My  business  is  only  to  trace,  if  I  can, 
the  steps  by  which  D^m^t^r  and  Persephond  made  their  way  into 
Sicily.  It  would  certainly  seem  that  the  received  legend  was 
imported  whole,  and  that  it  had  simply  to  find  itself  quarters. 
One  does  not  know  what  to  make  of  the  mythical  poet  Pampbda 
who  is  quoted  by  Pausanias  in  the  passage  already  referred  to,  and 
again  in  ix.  31.  One  would  have  thought  that  Narkissos,  who  fell 
in  love  with  himself  or  with  his  sister,  or  for  whose  love  Echo  died 
away  into  a  voice,  was  an  ancient  personage  enough.  Bat 
Pamphos  lived  long  before  his  time,  and  knew  the  nareiuuM  as 
a  flower  which  Persephon^  gathered ;  ytyop^s  yhp  froXXoif  trpitn^ 
Zrtaof  tj  'Sdpiuao'os  6  Qfoirifvs  K6prjv  rrjp  ArffujrpSs  i^trw  Apwaa^ijimu 
traiCavcray  km  SjfBfi  avXkiyovaay,  &p7r€ur$tjv(u  dc  ovk  Tms  mfOTffitUrwf  dXX^ 

This  looks  as  if  Pausanias  had,  as  is  likely  enough,  seen  the 
whole  story  in  its  minutest  detail  in  some  poems  which  he  took  to 
be  those  of  Pamph6s.  But  no  place  is  mentioned,  any  more  than 
by  Hesiod,  and  we  are  not  concerned  to  settle  the  dbpute  between 
the  narcissus  and  the  violet.  In  the  next  stage  places  come  to  be 
mentioned.  The  Scholiast  on  Hesiod  (Th.  914)  mentions  Sicily, 
but  only  as  one  of  several  alternatives ; 

rfpnaaSai  di  t^v  Il€pa'€<f>6vTjv  <f>aa\v  ol  fitv  ix  SuccXiar,  BaKxyXififfs  H  cV 
Kp^rjs,  Op<f>fvs  d*  €K  Tav  fr€p\  top  *QK€av6v  Tontov,  <ba»6bqyLOs  dc  dir6  r^( 
'ArriK^r,  Arjfidirjs  be  cV  vdncus. 

And  he  adds  a  mystical  explanation,  which,  as  being  decidedly 
chthonian,  may  be  approved  ',  tovto  dc  Xcyci,  cVfi  ovx  iicowra  ff  y$ 
dex^rat  ra  airtppara. 

Of  the  so-called  Orphic  Hymns  there  is  one  (29)  addressed  to 
Persephon^  and  another  (40)  to  the  Eleusiuian  D^mfit^r.  The  latter 
is  very  rich  in  epithets,  and  the  former  ventures  to  speak  of  the 
nether  Queen  as  K6pij  Kopnoidi  ffpvovtra,  and  a  good  deal  more  that 
has  to  do  with  com.    But  neither  in  any  way  helps  our  topography. 

Of  the  stage  in  which  a  place  other  than  Sicily  is  mentioned  the 
representative  is  the  Homeridian  Hymn  to  Dto^t^r.  This  is 
written  wholly  in  the  interest  of  Eleusis,  and  naturally  has  not 
a  word  about  Sicily.  But  the  place  mentioned  may  be  anywhere. 
When  Persephone  (v.  417)  tells  her  own  story,  she  says  only  that 
she  was  playing  with  the  nymphs  ov*  littprhp  Xci/^mi.     The  poet, 
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speaking  in  hia  own  person  {5),  ejplnins  that  the  nympliB  were 
Okeanidea,  and  (17)  gives  a  name  to  tlie  place  of  the  eairying  off; 

Siaier  £/i  wISior, 

But  the  name  of  Nyaa  (see  Freller,  G.  M,  i.  416}  is  borne  by  eo 
many  places  that  this  does  not  tell  us  much,  and,  as  none  of  them 
is  in  Sicily,  it  hardly  concerns  us.  It  is  most  liiely  older  than 
the  earliest  attempt  to  transfer  the  legend  thither.  Wherever  we 
put  Nyna,  it  is  certainly  not  anywhere  near  Henna,  and  the  men- 
tion of  the  Okeauid  nymphs  might  suggest  quit*  anntlier  region. 
Dem^t^r  has  a  t«rch,  hut  it  is  not  said  to  be  lighted  at  ^Ina.  The 
companions  of  the  KorS,  it  may  be  mentioned,  differ  a  good  deal  in 
different  accounta.  Apolldnios  (iv.  896)  brings  in  the  Sirens  in 
their  first  estate  - 

Mat  tett  Aijaui 
fivyarip    t*^ifuj¥  HfiijT'  in  vofiaiUfdaKor 
£^/ii-ja  fifXw6)ii>-ai.     (Cf.  Ov.  Mat.  ».  555.) 

One  might  half  suspect  that  these  other  water-maidens  were  sug- 
gested by  the  Okeanids,  and  were  brought  nearer  within  the  range  of 
Sicilian  geography.  Still  here  is  no  distinct  mention  of  Sicily,  and 
the  story  could  be  told  without  it.  Apollodoros  (i.  5,  i)  makes 
D6m6t*r  carry  a  torch,  but  again  there  is  no  hint  of  her  lightuig  it 
at  .£tna.  And  as  D£m^t£r  is  told  of  her  loss  by  the  people  of 
Hennion^,  one  may  suppose  tliat  he  placed  the  story  in  some  quite 
different  part  of  the  Greek  world,  Euripidfis  again  tells  the  story 
in  a  TCry  beautiful  chorus  of  his  drama  of  Helen  (1301),  An 
Athenian  was  too  much  bound  to  claina  the  goddesses  for  his  own 
land  to  say  a  word  about  Sicily.  The  phrase  of  t«irj?p  6i&f  with 
which  he  sets  out  at  once  suggests  Asia,  and  bis  only  geogrupliical 
indication  is  that  the  goddess 

XiBtotpififiofit  t'  Ivlpaa' 


On  the  other  hand,  another  Attic  [loet,  Karkiuos,  quoted  by 
Diod8ro8  (v.  5),  though  he  does  not  mention  the  sit*  of  the  carrying 
off— 

(X^TOUfft  &rfnrjTp6t  »ot'  Appurof  itSfniv 
tlAouTwra  tpxxlJan  ipnaaat  fiDuXfUfuoiv 
Krai  It  70(01  tU  fukaiiipaiis  fivjjoiil) — 

yet  clearly  looks  on  the  whole  matter  as  Sicilian  ; 

ml  7^1'  fir  Alri-aioioi  SuKXJor  irdYOtt 
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eirw  dfUHpw  Scorpc^t  ^Oiwttw  yWat. 
l$w  9<cU  Tt/t&eiw  tit  rd  yvv  iri» 

But  this  witnofls  is  in  truth  Syracusan  rather  than  Athenian ;  for 
this  Karkinos  was  much  at  the  court  of  the  second  Dionysios  in 
comjmny  with  Aischinds  (Diog.  Laert.  ii  7.  6) ;  Xcywv  tbm,  o^  tArf 

Here  is  Sicily,  but  not  yet  Henna.  And  the  earlier  poet  of 
Syracusan  tyrants  does  the  like.  By  Pindar's  day  the  conneTJon 
l)otween  the  goddesses  and  Sicily  is  fully  established.  In  a  most 
Sicilian  ode,  tliat  to  Chromios  (Nem.  i.  16),  the  whole  island  is 
made  the  wedding-gift  of  Zeus  to  his  daughter ; 

...  MUFiy 

Z«^  ISaMr«y  ^pct^Air^'  Mir^rcm 
0Tffvo«<ray  c^«a^*ov  xP^* 
tfciy  Kopvfoit  woAW  d^irta&. 

Henna  surely  comes  under  this  last  head;  but  the  name  is  not 
niontiiUKHi.  In  another  passage,  again  addressing  a  Syracusan 
(Ol.  vi.  156),  he  speaks  of  the  worship  of  IMmdt^  and  her 
daughter,  but  wholly  with  reference  to  Syracuse; 

Koccojt  TC  ecu  'OjprvTMir 

rdv  *lipOk'r  mSapf  ararrfr  ^mm, 

dpTM  fgrfiofiitnySf  ^ctrucort^oF 

•nrov  r«  ^ryarpik  lo^rvbr 
C04  Zttos  AItvoiov  mpdros. 

The  epithet  here  applieil  to  Persephond  cleariy  refers  to  Stf 
le»*eiul,  and  contrasts  her  white  horses  with  the  black  ooes  q£  ber 
husl^ud.  But  we  have  no  mention  of  Henna.  It  was  do  part  ji 
the  domiiiious  of  Hieivu.  and  therefore  could  not  come  ia.  w  lis 
|\H*l's  praise.  lu  his  vlay  no  doubt  it  was  still  too  purerr  ^kel  air 
one  of  its  citizens  to  bare  appeared  in  any  Greek  ganm.  Fbnnir 
therx^forv  had  no  opjx>rttuiitT  of  getting  yet  neaner  to  uw  siir?»f«  Ji 
the  viruses  ot  anv  man  of  Henna.  In  the  next  cenaanr  tvw  we 
dnd  the  whole  creed  of  the  goddesses  fullv  establisbed  wttk  restari 
to  Sicily  in  ^neral:    bat   there  ia  noc  a  word  ^KcsaZr  uwa 
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Henna.  Plutarch  t«ll8  (Timoleon,  8)  of  tlie  tlream  of  the  priesteei^s 
of  tha  Korfi  at  Corinth,  how  she  invited  Tiiooleon  to  her  Ulanil, 
how  the  Coi-iiithians  dedicated  hie  trireme  to  both  Daughter  and 
Mother  {liiiiv  Tniv  Biair  arapSiHiaai').  But  all  that  is  said  belongs  to 
Sicily  in  geueral  ;  tl'ot  yap  Upiv  r^i  Kdpiji  r^v  luuXiav,  t'irti  ml  ri 
vrpi  rffv  apTrayrjv  aiiT&dt  fivBoXoyovai  ytiftir^ai  Hn\  ttip  vrjtrov  t*  Tois  ya^t^ts 
dKMaXtnir^^ov  oirj  bo^vai.  In  this  strictly  Corinthian  and  Syra- 
cusan  way  of  looking  at  things,  there  is  no  more  thought  of  Henna 
than  we  6nd  in  Pindar,  So  in  the  next  century,  iu  Theokritoa 
and  the  other  bucolic  poets,  while  references  to  the  goddesses 
generally  are  fewer  and  more  casual  than  we  might  have  looked 
for,  of  Henna  and  its  sjiecial  legend  there  ia  not  a  word.  In 
one  pBBsa^^e  of  Moschos  (iii.  124,  et  aeqq.)  there  even  eeems  to 
be  a  direct  reference  to  another  story,  placing  the  carrying  off  of 
the  Kor6  Bomewhere  by  JItna  ; 

.  .  .  ■//7i  T&x'  ii-  J I  M#iOC  i}XBm 
UKovrim,  £(  xi  a'  Koi/u,  mi,    il  UKovr^i  ,u\!aiT) 
ws  Av  Ajtovaniftoifr  ri  >ifXjVE(cu^   AAA'  fn   Kaptf 
ittiXmiv  11  tdfruyi  not  Atii  n  BanoKi&ifv. 
Hal  Ktlfa  SuiiAd  mj  Ir  Alrvaiaiviy  fnufu' 

46<r,. 
Henna  and  ^tna  do  certainly  get  confounded  in  a  strange  way 
(See  Ebert,  ZutXiuv,  pp.  10,  11) ;  but  in  this  very  Sicilian  passage 
one  would  think  that  jEtna  was  really  meant,  and  it  might  be 
meant  controverGially. 

Things  then  look  as  if  the  fame  of  Sicily  ui  general  was  kept 
back  by  jealonsy  on  the  part  of  Athene,  who  could  not  let  another 
land  share  in  her  goddesses,  while  the  special  fame  of  Henna  waa 
kept  back  by  jealousy  on  the  part  of  Syracuse,  This  feeling  might 
grow  fainter  when  Henna  became  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
second  Hieron,  as  Silius  (v.  4S(j)  puts  it ; 

"  Hno  Hennsa  c»hcm,  Triqaetri*  quua  miKral  Orii 
Rex.  Arethuu,  tuui." 
Eallimachos,  if  the  text  were  genuine,  would  seem  to  be  the  first 
writer  to  speak  directly  of  Henna,  but  the  line  (cJt  ^rjurtrpa,  15) 

Tp)t  8"  Jsl  «riXAiaTi(i  rliaov  ipi^ts  Sfi^aXor  'tjn-ar 

is  now  rejected  (see  Meineke's  edition).  It  follows  then,  startling 
OS  it  may  seem,  that  the  first  mention  of  Henna  as  the  »eat  of 
the  goddesses  conies  from  the  materials  which  Livy  used  for 
bis  account  of  the  Homan  massacre  in  B.C.  214  (Polybioe  refers 
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only  casually  to  Henna  in  i.  24 ;  we  liave  not  his  report  of  iht 
doings  of  Pinarius).  He  then  (xxiT.  37)  describes  the  city; 
*'  Henna,  in  excelso  loco  ac  prserupto  undique  sita,  turn  loco  in- 
expugnabilis  erat ;''  and  he  speaks  (39),  very  much  to  our  purpose, 
of  the  feelings  which  its  treatment  awakened  throughout  Sicily; 
''Ea  clades,  ut  urbis  in  media  Sicilia  siUe,  clareeque  vel  ob  in- 
signem  munimento  naturali  locum,  vel  ob  sacrata  omnia  yestigiis 
rapt®  quondam  Proserpinse,  prope  uno  die  omnem  Siciliam  perva- 
sit."  We  see  what  Henna  had  grown  into  now.  We  are  among  the 
Latin  writers,  and  the  Sikel  sanctuary  rises  to  its  full  glory.  The 
fullest  witness  to  the  position  which  it  had  won  both  in  and  out  of 
Sicily  is  Cicero,  both  in  his  minute  description  of  the  place  (Verr.  iv. 
48)  and  in  the  other  particulars  that  he  gives.  He  enlarges  on  the 
antiquity  and  sanctity  of  the  place,  on  the  miracles  wrought  there, 
on  the  help  which  D^m^t^r  was  always  ready  to  give  to  her  chosen 
island  ^  ut  haec  insula  ab  ea  non  solum  diligi  sed  etiam  incoH 
custodirique  videatur").  His  chief  point  is  that  Henna  was  the 
birth-place  both  of  Mother  and  Daughter,  and  the  first  place  where 
corn  was  grown.  The  worship  of  Athens  itself  must  yield  to  that 
of  Henna  ("  Si  Atheniensium  sacra  summa  cupiditate  expetuntur, 
ad  quos  Ceres  in  illo  errore  venisse  dicitur  frugesque  attulisse, 
quantam  esse  religionem  convenit  eorum,  apud  quos  eam  natam 
esse,  et  fruges  invenisse  constat").  And  he  adds  an  important 
historical  reference  (of.  Yal.  Max.  i.  i.  i),  how  in  the  disputes  at 
Rome  which  followed  the  death  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  the  Sibylline 
books  gave  the  answer  "  Cererem  antiquissimam  placari  oportere." 
Rome  itself  had  its  temple  of  Ceres ;  yet  no  one  doubted  that 
Henna  was  the  place  to  which  the  sacred  embassy  should  be  sent. 
There  not  only  the  house  of  the  goddess,  but  the  goddess  herself 
was  to  be  found ; 

**  Cum  esset  in  urbe  nostra  Cereris  pulcherrimum  et  magnificen- 
tissiraum  templum,  tamen  usque  Ennam  profecti  sunt.  Tanta  enim 
erat  auctoritas  et  vetustas  illius  religionis,  ut,  cum  illuc  irent,  non 
ad  sedem  Cereris,  sed  ad  ipsam  Cererem,  proficisci  viderentur." 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  though  Cicero,  in  his  description  of 
Henna,  speaks  of  lakes  as  a  feature  of  the  neighbourhood,  he  does 
not  speak  of  a  lake  as  the  scene  of  the  great  legendary  story. 
"  Libera"  is  not  carried  away  from  the  side  of  a  lake,  but  from  a 
grove  (*'  ex  Ennensium  nemore,  qui  locus,  quod  in  media  est  insula 
situs,  umbilicus  Sicilise  nominatur").     Diod6ros  (whose  text,  v.  3, 
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wems  to  have  been  put,  into  the  riglit  order  by  Holm,  !.  367)  does 
not  eprak  of  the  lake  at  all.     He  enlnrges  on  the  strength  of  the 

position  uf  the  city  (SvaiOty  fiiv  i^ul\it  rai  irarrtXat  tSvflpos,  nvAif  S 
inf^Ui  nai  irarrajfASiv  rpinivois  owilro^ior,  Sonti  3'  ir  fuaif  aWBtu  rqt 
dXi)!   riia-ou,  Sti  ■>■!   SinXui:    Dfii^Ac    imd    nmv   orofuifcTai.       He   alao 

deEcribee  the  whole  neighbouring  acenery,  anil  specially  t«lls  oF  the 
sweetness  of  the  flowers,  which — though,  according  to  one  iiocount, 
Artemis  was  a  companion  of  the  KorS — -hindered  dogs  from  follow- 
ing  a  scent.     He  spealiB  also  of  tbe  cave;  (nr^Xouw  tifuytStt  ixov 

\atffia  tMTayfiov,  irpir  r^v  iipKTov  invtvicir.  it  on  fivBo\oyoiiiri  r6v  IlXov- 
roiwi  fuff  apiiaros  tiifXfldvTo  irni^innrflai  r^t  apjroy^i'  Kdpijr.      The   false 

Aristotle  {Mir.  82)  has  also  much  to  say  about  the  cave  wpl  r^c 
KaXovfitniv'Ei'yar,  also  of  the  flowers,  especially  the  violets,  of  the 
loss  of  scent  by  the  dogs,  and  of  the  special  kind  of  wheat  which 
grew  there,  the  first  place  where  wheat  grew,  and  the  birtji-place 

of  D6m6ter  {SSiv  kqI  rijt  ^^pirpot  duTiiToioirrai,  0ii/i»Hii  nap'  airoit 
TT/r  6t&r  yiyorirai.  Of  the  cavc  he  Enys  specially;  ita  roiirav  rov 
jf&iimTOi  aovp<^vTit  iarui  I'lmiwi^ot,  toff  Sf  <("""  '^''  ipfaylir  jroiljiTaaSai 

rip  nXovruva  i^c  KtSpiji'.  So  tkilinus,  V,  14,  15;  "Campus  Hen- 
nensis  in  floribus  semper  ct  omni  vemus  die,  quem  propter  est 
demersum  foramen,  qua  Ditem  patrem  ad  raptu-<  Liberie  exeuntem 
fama  est  lucem  hausum."  Poniponius  Mela  (ii.  117)  simply  men- 
tions the  temple. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  also  that  Ovid,  in  his  account  in  the  Fasti 
(iv.  437),  does  not  mention  the  take,  but  only  a  spot  io  a  valley, 
rich  with  flowers,  and  seemingly  with  b  waterfall  ; 

"VbIIb  Bub  umbroM  locua  eat,  adipBrgina  multa 
nndiiB  ei  klto  daeiJiciitia  ikquie,"  &a. 

Bat  in  the  Metamorphoses  (v.  385)  he  enlarges  on  the  lake,  and 
gives  it  a  name  ; 

"Hand  procul  Hennseia  Ucai  est  >  mamibui  title 
Nomine  Fergnt  iijnse:  Don  illo  plura  Cii;iitn>a 
CM'''>i'U'  cj-^orum  Inbentibua  ivudit  in  undia.'' 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Ovid  cUims  (Pont.  ii.  10.  sa)  to  speak 

of  the  whole  scenery  from  personal  knowledge ; 

"ViHinma  .ttnica  ctlum  apl«ni»cera  flBTnma, 
SuppccituB  monli  rjaam  vumit  ore  gigu ; 
HcniUBoiiiiue  laeiiB  et  olentia  atagnit  Pslici, 
Quaquc  BuU  C;«»nen  miicet  AiutpuB  oquia," 
^^^iccoant  in  the  Fasti  therefore,  though  seemingly  written  later 


{^'ZSZ-^^Z^     Ban 

iK»krii»  daciriftigL  rf  ^m  ft*  atii 

Is  liai  Ism  <d  like  itonr  we 

iattk  n  tiie  acnna  of  Cinm  mI  DisdAns;    1i^  Grid 

«p  Sdt  it  hr 
of  kk  referesien  to  1^  PaHcL  lai  Ckcro's  iKBtiaB  of  tike  ipoi 


ior  telfiB^  dae  taks  botib  of  Kjua  mud  of  AnAamm^  of  wtick 
w€  fikiZl  hsre  to  ipeak  afBiA.  Is  ^cvt  tLe  wkole  mdeigmuud 
coppMiT  are  Uo^gfct  together  wilk  gnaX  tkilL  TVe  ttovr  in  tbe 
Fafid,  thoofli  it  hnngii  in  s  gireoter  moBber  of  Ri^-Himii  imMs 
(ir.  467-4SC),  mud  teOs  the  tale  of  tke  mctaml  cMrryimg  off  at 
greater  kagtli,  has  ks  stricthr  Skiliaii  intereaL  Una  time  tiie 
poet  liaf  more  to  teD  aboot  DemMr  heneU^  Iter  gift%  lier  wander- 
izigi.  Ler  Attic  sojoam,  azid  the  other  parts  of  the  stny  which 
do  liiot  {xmcem  oar  isSa&d. 

Xir^l  ba*  several  references  to  the  stoiy,  hat  none  which  throw 
aDT  local  ligLt  on  it.  LDcan  (tL  740)  assumes  it,  when  he  ad- 
dressed Per&ephoD^  as  "  Hennaea."  Silias  is  rather  fond  (L  93,  viL 
659,  xiii-  431)  of  the  local  epithet  for  either  mother  or  daughter. 
But  it  is  Claadian,  in  the  l&rt  days  of  paganism — as  to  the  poet's 
personal  creed  let  no  man  be  dogmatic — who  has  made  the  legend 
of  Henna  into  something  which  may  be  called  an  epic.  Part  of  his 
verfcion  may  have  been  suggested  by  a  passage  of  Diodoros  (v.  3) 
which  seems  to  have  drawn  no  attention  to  itself  elsewhere. 
Sicily  was  a  kind  of  common  possession  of  the  Kor^  with  the 
other  ^-irgin  goddesses  Ath^nd  and  Artemis.  Each  had  her  own 
holy  place,  Athene  at  Himera,  Artemis  of  coarse  in  the  Syracasan 
Ortygia.  All  three  gathered  flowers  together,  and  wove  a  robe 
for  their  common  father  Zeus  (jivBokoyoviri  dc  furii  1^9  Kopijt  rat 
TTjt  ofioias  7rap3fvias  rj^uafuvas  *A$fipa9  rf  Ktu  ''Apr€fu»  avrrp€<f>ofiePOS 
avuuytiu    /xcr*    avr^s   ra   avOrj    kcu   jcara(nc€va^ccy   Koa^j   rf  varpii   Au  rov 

ff«VXov).     Claudian  (R.  P.  i.  245)  brings  in  Persephon^  as  working 
'Iso  for  her  mother  a  kind  of  treatise  *'  De  Berom  Natara  "  in  the 
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shape  of  stitchwork.  In  this  she  seems  to  be  employed  alone ;  but 
in  the  second  book,  Ath6n6  and  Artemis,  and  we  must  add  Aphro- 
dite, appear  as  her  companions.  The  whole  poem  is  very  local, 
and  the  lake  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  comes  in  distinctly.  Henna 
is  personified  (ii.  71); 

"Yiderat  herboto  siicnim  de  Tertioe  ynlgos 
Hezma  p«reDB  florom." 

Presently,  after  Zephyros  has  covered  everythiDg  with  flowers,  we 
read  (ii.  112); 

"Haud  procol  inde  lacuB  (Peigum  dixere  Sioani) 
Panditnr,  et  nemoram  firondoso  margine  omotns 
'^HeiniB  palletcit  aqois:  admittit  in  altom 
CementM  ocnlos,  et  late  pervius  humor 
Dadt  inoffensos  liquido  sub  gurgite  visai, 
Imaqoe  penpicui  prodit  leoreta  profundi." 

The  story  begins  with  the  description  (i.  122)  of  the  goddess  as 
"  Hennsea  Ceres ; "  when  all  the  goddesses  are  gathered  together 
(ii.  6) — Athene  and  Artemis,  one  is  sorry  to  hear,  having  con- 
spired with  Aphrodite  against  the  Eord — Henna  knows  what  is 

coming; 

" .  .  .  ter  conida  fati 

Flebile  terrificis  gemuit  mngttibua  Henna." 

(Here  one  is  not  surprised  to  hear  that  there  is  a  various  reading 

"^tna.")     Henna    is    made   (ii.  289)   the    standard    to   which 

Aid6neus  compares  the  Eljrsian  fields   for  the  comfort  of  his 

bride ; 

"...  Zephyris  illic  melioribuB  halant 

Petpetui  floresi  quoi  neo  tua  protulit  Henna." 

So  again,  iii.  85 ; 

"...  qualem  roieis  nuper  conTallibus  HennA 
SuBpezere  Dee." 

And  again,  iii.  220 ; 

"Prima  Venus  campos  Hennseaque  rura  mallgno 
Ingerit  afiSatu." 

Sicily  in  general  is  the  land  (i.  140)  in  which  D^m^t^r,  '^ingenio 
confisa  loci,"  most  trusts  to  keep  her  daughter  safely  when  more 
than  one  of  the  gods  is  seeking  for  her.  And  it  is  at  this  point 
that  the  poet  gives  those  descriptions  of  the  island  in  general  and 


sio  APrasDix. 


of  hs  great  mamakMnm  to  wUdi  ve  Wre  hmd  tlnmij  to  icfar. 
Tlie  islftBd  is  (L  192) 


Aikd  tlken  ecmes  tLe  [MX)mise  that  in  SicOr  eom  diall  grow  eren 
witKoot  th^  tofl  of  the  ki^iaDdBaii  (see  abore,  p.  536  and  p.  67). 
AJd^neos  b  bidden  br  Aphrodite  (L  218)  ''fines  inrade  Sieanos;'* 
and  a  deaniptioii  ibflon  of  the  hoose  of  DteiCt^r  hoili  hj  the 
KjU>pes.  The  gathering  of  the  nymphs  gives  an  oppottunity 
for  serenl  geographical  references  (L  55) ; 

''QnB  foBSfls  CHniK.  tooa^  ci  Mzm  iiHistf 

G«iaB  qm  pneboit  vibi. 


QoM  Areibaon  Uri«.«i,  qnas  adrcBA  antxH 
AlpheoL    Cjwmt  iotam  ■apffyimfi  agBMB.'* 

These  are  like  bees,  but  Sicilian  bees  (iL  1 24) ; 

"...  <>»]«•  munhia  fondi 
H jbhram  nptnim  thjmiiin. 

AU  the  earth-stirring  powers  of  the  island  are  set  to  the  work  after 
the  deed  is  done.  The  weight  of  the  chariot  and  horses  of 
Aidoneus  wm  too  much  for  EnkeUdos  (ii.  157);  the  nether-god 
cleaves  a  road  for  himself  through  the  rocks  (ii.  170  et  seqq.)  ssd 
all  the  powers  of  nature  seem  disturbed.  The  river  Akis  (iii.  332) 
and  the  story  of  Galateia  are  pressed  in. 

The  importance  of  Kyana,  njmph  and  fount,  in  the  present 
story  (ii.  61,  iii.  190,  iiL  246)  should  be  noticed.  Her  home  is 
elsewhere ;  but  she  marks  the  way  in  which  all  the  underground 
powers  of  Sicily  are  brought  together.  One  portrait  of  her  would 
hardly  haye  come  into  any  mind  saye  that  of  the  laureate  of 
Stilicho  (ii.  62); 

"  Qnalis  AmAzonidam  peltis  exnltat  adancis 
Pulcra  cohors,  qaoties  Arcton  popolata  vinigo 
Hippolyte  niTeas  ducii  poet  prcelia  tomuM ; 
Seu  flatof  stravere  Gtta*.^*     (Cf.  i.  71). 

Another  watery  power  is  brought  in  in  some  versions.  The 
river  Pantakyas  or  Pantagias  (see  p.  83)  did  something  to  D^mdt^r 
in  the  course  of  her  wanderings.  According  to  Servius  (iEn.  iii. 
689),  that  short-lived  river  filled  all  Sicily  with  its  sound,  whence 
came  its  name ;  *'  Quum  plenius  flueret  [incederet],  implebat  sonitu 
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pent  totam  Sictliam,  unda  et  Paatagiae  [quasi  Pantacuos]  dictus 
eat,  quo^i  ubique  sonaiis."  {Perhaps  noMrraxtat,  navraxaHir  or  eorae 
Buch  form,  like  Ptolemy's  ndvrajn[,  ratter  than  either  C'luver's  warra 
Syir  or  his  trarayot.)  D6m6t^r,  eeekiiig  for  her  daughter,  dieltked 
the  noise  and  the  stream  stopped  ("Hie  postes,  quum  Cereri 
queerenti  filiam  obstreperet,  taoere  jussua  eat  numiuia  voluutate"). 
So  Vibiua  Seijuestfr  (i6);  "  Fantagias  Sicilite,  ita  dictus,  quod 
aonitUH  ejus  decuircutU  per  totam  insulam  auditus  est  usque  eo, 
donee  Ceres  qutereus  filiam  cumprimeret  eum'." 

"We  have  thus  seen  the  local  story  of  Henna  grow  to  its  height. 
Unnoticed  by  the  Greeks,  the  Sikel  EJincluary  is  eagerly  seized  on 
by  the  Latins.  We  need  not  complain  ;  the  Latins  have  after  all 
more  right  in  Henna  aiid  its  goddesses  than  the  Greeks.  Still  we 
should  gladly  have  traced,  if  we  had  had  the  means,  the  steps  by 
which  Henna  was  fully  established  as  tlie  local  sanctuary  of  Sicily, 
Buch  as  we  find  it  in  the  third  century  before  Christ.  Moat  of 
the  extant  coins  of  Henna  have  some  reference  or  other  to  the 
local  worship ;  they  are  mainly  of  copper  aud  late ;  but  a  silver 
coin  early  enough  to  have  the  older  Greek  spelling  HENNAION 
shows  D6mCt£r  herself  with  her  torch. 

The  treatment  of  the  lake  Is  a  point  worthy  of  notice.  We  have 
seen  that  it  is  sometimes  brought  in  prominently  as  the  scene  of 
the  story,  sometimes  not.  This  is  not  wonderful  if  we  think  of 
the  way  in  which  the  story  grew.  Ab  I  hold,  the  tale  which  had 
already  grown  into  the  stage  in  which  we  see  it  in  the  Homeridian 
hymn  had  to  he  brought  in  how  it  could  into  the  midst  of  the 
Sikel  site  and  its  traditions.  It  must  have  fitted  well  on  tlie 
whole,  or  the  attempt  would  hardly  have  been  made.  But  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  volcanic  lake,  with  its  phenomena,  was  ouc 
of  the  most  essential  points  of  the  original  worship,  juat  like  the 
lake  of  the  Palici.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  nothing  about  a 
Iftke  in  the  story  which  had  to  be  transplanted.  The  poets  had  tlie 
choice  either  to  cleave  to  the  lake,  and  to  trick  it  out  with 
attractive  features  which  do  not  belong  to  it  now  and  most  likely 
never  did,  or  else  to  place  the  scene  of  the  actual  carrying  off 
somewhere  else  in  tlie  neigh twurhood.  Some  made  one  choice, 
Borne  the  other.  The  remarkable  thing  is  that  the  two  prose- 
writara,  Cicero  and  DiodAros,  do  not  ejieak  of  the  lake  (see  above. 
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?•  53^)*  ^^  might  be  tempted  to  fiuicy  that  the  introduction  of 
the  lake  into  the  story  was  a  mere  play  of  fimey  on  the  part  of  Orid 
or  some  other  poet.  Bat  it  is  hard  to  belieye  that  the  lake  had  no 
part  in  the  original  chthonian  belief.  Still  it  was  not  absolnt^ 
necessary,  when  the  Homeridian  story  was  transplanted,  to  diooas 
the  kke  as  the  scene  of  the  carrying  off  of  the  Korft,  thon^  it  was 
of  coarse  open  to  do  so. 

Henna  has  often  been  said  to  have  been  a  colony  of  Syracuse.  I 
know  of  no  authority  for  this,  except  the  entry  in  Stephen ;  ^Ewm, 
w^Xas  SuccXuif ,  Kriarfta  ^vpoKowrUMf,  /mt&  o  rn|  Zv^xueotNrAv.  This  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  mere  confosion  with  the  date  given  to  the  foundation 
of  Akrai  in  Thucydides,  vi.  5,  thongh  Stephen  does  mention  Akrsi 
(*Axpa)  as  SvpajcoiMTMNr  KrUrfta  without  date.  The  notion  of  a  colony, 
or  eyen  an  outpost,  of  Syracuse  so  far  inland  at  so  early  a  date  seems 
quite  out  of  the  question,  and  there  is  nothing  whateyer  elsewhere 
to  suggest  or  confirm  the  idea,  except  the  belief  that  Oel6n  began  the 
building  of  the  temple  of  Henna.  This  comes  from  reading  *Eivar 
for  AiTvriv  (though  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  such  reading) 
in  Diod.  xi.  26.  Fazello  (i.  442,  444)  has  somewhere  found  a 
**  Syracusanorum  dux  Ennus "  for  a  founder,  and  he  also  assigns 
a  temple  of  **  Bellona "  at  Henna  to  Gelon.  His  commentator 
Amico  argues  with  some  force — though  it  is  hard  to  leaye  out  the 
Sikels — that  Henna  must  be  older ;  "  Qu8b  de  Cerere  enim  ac 
Proeerpinse  raptu  in  ea  dicuntur,  si  vera  sunt,  longc  ante  Qreecorom 
tempora  Ennam  extitisse  convincunt;  hinc  aut  Qigantum  aut 
Sicanorum  opus  urbs  diceuda,  quibus  in  prseruptis  montibus,  ac 
natura  munitis,  uti  expendimus,  oppida  passim  fuere."  He  suggests 
that  Fazello  read  o'  €Trj  into  rob  £*vya>.  I  leave  his  Greek  as  I  find 
it.  Amico  cannot  guess  what  made  him  think  of  Bellona.  Is  it 
going  too  far  to  hint  that,  as  Atrmj  and  "Emfa  are  so  largely  con- 
founded, "Ewa  and  *£ia;a>  and  the  ^wta  Tvp<r€is  in  Diod.  xi.  38  may 
have  somehow  suggested  one  another  ? 


NOTE  Xn.  p.  195. 

The  Obigin  of  the  Elymiaks. 

The  Trojan  origin  of  the  Elymians  is  asserted  or  assumed  bj 
nearly  all  the  ancient  writers  who  speak  of  the  matter.    Hellanikos, 
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U  qnoted  bj  Diony^ioa,  i.  22,  brings  them  from  another  quarter. 
In  his  view  (see  above,  p.  481)  they  were  drivcD  out  of  Italy  by 
the  (Enotriaos.  This  is  moat  likely  a  wholly  distinct  tradition ; 
it  does  not  tell  ua  whom  Helluiiikos  took  the  Elymians  to  be ;  but 
it  pretty  well  proves  that  lie  did  not  take  them  for  Trojans.  Yet 
there  is  another  story  which  seems  to  unite  both  notions.  The 
Elymians  come  out  of  Italy,  and  yet  they  are  Trojans  or  at  least 
under  a  Trojan  leader.     This  is  the  verBion  preserved  by  Strabo, 

vi.  a.  5  i  ^h'  AiyttrTai'  ■rio-fl^rai  i^airii'  virS  riii  fitra  'tOioKTrjTou  SiadaiTtaii 
tit  TJjW   KpoTavittTtr    ,   ,    .   nap'  avroi    artAiimai'    tic    r^v    SufXiov  fitra 

AiycoTDu  roO  TpaSs.  This  Seems  qaitc  another  version  from  that 
which  Strabo  preserves  in  xiii.  I.  53.  in  which  he  brings  in 
Aineias.  Several  versions  of  the  voyage  of  Aiueias  were  told  in 
the  Troad ;  of  one  Strabo  says ;  ol  H  tit  klytarar  narapm  t^s  tmiXtat 
mw  EXu^jI^  Tptal  nai  EpvKa  Ka\  AiXv&<uov  ramtrj^fli'  ital  srora^oi/f  wrpi 
Jiiytaray  trpotrayopttkriu  Zidfinrflpov  rai  Siitiiirra,  From  Segesta  he  goes 
to  Italy.  Thucydides  says  nothing  about  Aineias,  and  he  gives 
the  Greek  element  which  apjiears  ia  the  first  version  of  Strabo 
another  turn,  vi.  z ;    'IXfow  ikiirKoixirov  »£■  TpCiav  fiWt  iia<tivyimt 

rove  'A;i;aiovt  irXo/itc  a<ptiaioiirrai  irpit  t^v  2iiu\iiw,  ul  Spoptu  rote  SiKamlr 
oUiprams  (iimayrtt  pit  EXvpoi  ttkljStoar,  iiJXfit  8'  aiiTair  'Epu£  Ti  Kai 
'Eytirra,  npoa^vrifKjjaav  ti  airrolt  mi  4ii>«'iiii'  riyit  twc  ana  Tpolof  nJT* 
;i((i/j«H   (V  AiSili"  np&Toii,  iniira  dc   ZKtXi'ov  ctir'  aur^c  noTtitjfSiiiTti,     (I 

oertainly  always  understood  this  simply  to  mean  that  the  whole 
people  were  called  Elymoi,  just  like  Greeks  or  Phtenicians,  but  that 
there  were  two  separate  Etymian  cities,  like  Athens  and  Argos, 
Sidon  and  Tyre.)  The  Libyan  voyage  here  mentioned  by  Thu- 
cydides is  remarkable;  one  could  olraost  fancy  it  was  suggested 
by  the  attempted  Libyan  settlement  of  DiSrieus  before  he  went  to 
Sicily.  We  may  be  sure  that  all  kinds  of  stories  about  Eryx  and 
that  part  of  Sicily  were  afloat  just  then.  Pausanias  (v.  25,  a  ;  sec 
above,  p.  477)  counts  tpvytt — that  is  of  course  Trojans — among  the 
barbarian  nations  of  Sicily.     Slkans  and  Sikels  have  come  out  of 

Italy  ;  ♦puyfi  Si  dn-i  tov  SKaparSpoi/  noTapoti  tai  x^P"'  ^'1'  Tp^aHot. 
8kylax  (13)  somewhat  oddly  makes  Elymians  and  Trojans  distinct; 
ir  ZunXi'f  t6vi)  ffapffapa  rdSc  ttrrlv  'EXh^oi,  Ziiiiivu},  SwiXnl.  teimxtt, 
Tpwc.    otrtn  pir  ^dpffapai,  oinnOtri  St  nii  'EXXijHt. 

In  all  these  accounts — for  the  second  one  in  Strabo  stands  apart 

—there  is  no  mention  of  Aineias.     But  the  presence  or  absence  of 

^^^■amc  is  not  of  Tery  great  moment.     The  point  is  that  this  class 
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of  stories  conceiyed  the  Trojans  to  have  come  into  Sicily  after  tlit 
fiftll  of  Troy,  and  then  to  haye  founded  Segesta  and  whatever  else 
they  did  found.  Aineias  was  the  type  of  a  Trojan  escaping  fnm 
the  fall  of  Troy,  and  his  name  would  naturally  come  to  he  brought 
in.  But  Aineias  was  not  so  famous  when  Thucydides  wrote  as 
he  hecame  when  the  Romans  had  spread  his  story  CTerywhere. 
Names  which  seem  kindred  with  his  are  found  in  various  places,  and 
they  may  have  helped  the  spread  of  his  legend.  I  have  suggested 
(see  p.  2 1  a)  that  we  may  perhaps  have  one  such  in  the  altar  on  the 
height  of  Eryx,  rrjs  Al^tuidw  'A^podmyr  6  /3ft>/i^r  iw\  rj  Kt^cikj  raH 
'EXv/aov  Idpviuvot,  Dion.  i.  53.  (For  *EXvfiov  we  must  in  some  shape 
read  "Epvxof,  both  here  and  in  the  passage  just  before.)  It  is  quite 
as  likely  that  the  altar  led  to  the  story  as  that  the  stoiy  led  to  the 
altar.  The  temple  of  Aineias  himself  at  Segesta  in  the  same 
chapter  is  different ;  that  would  seem  to  imply  the  story. 

But,  whether  we  bring  in  Aineias  or  not,  these  stories  agree  in 
making  the  Elymian  settlement  later  than  the  fedl  of  Troy.  That, 
as  I  have  said  in  the  text  (see  p.  a  1 1),  is  inconsistent  with  the  legend 
of  Hdrakl^s  at  Eryx,  and  the  Htoikl^s-legend  must  surely  be  the 
older,  as  it  was  current  in  the  time  of  D6rieus  in  the  sixth  century 
B.  c.  One  would  be  glad  to  know  its  earliest  shape,  whether  it 
was  or  was  not  connected  from  the  beginning  ¥rith  the  journey 
to  the  hither  or  further  shore  of  Ocean,  which,  in  the  hands  of 
St^sichoros,  made  part  of  the  received  story  of  Gdryonfis  in  its  fullest 
development.  In  the  oldest  form  of  the  tale,  G^ryon^s  and  his  oxen 
were  placed,  not  in  any  distant  part  of  the  world,  nor  in  any  island 
anywhere,  but  on  the  mainland  of  what  we  may  certainly  call 
GreecCy  if  not  Hellas.  This  comes  from  Hekataios  of  Mildtos,  as 
quoted  by  Arrian,  ii.  16.  5.  Hekataios  may  have  put  the  story 
forth  in  a  controversial  way;  Arrian  does  very  much  so ;  Tiy/wcJinyr, 
€<f)*  ovTiva  6  ^KpyiUii  'Hpa«X^r  €<rraXri  np6i  Evpv(r6€»s,  t^s  fiovs  iwfXaatu 
ras  TrfpvovoVy  kc^  ayayiip  cV  MvK^vaSf  ovbiv  ri  irpoariKtiP  rj  yj  reay  *l^ifpm9^ 
'EKaralos  6  \oyonoi6s  X«yft,  ovdc  cVl  inj€r6v  nva  *Epv6€uuf  1^  r^r  fMMyak^s 
Bakdao'Tis  (mikfjyai  'Hpa/cXca,  dXXa  rrjs  fjirtipov  rfjs  ircpi  *A/i/3paicca»  re  col 
*Ap<l)ik6xovs  PaafXta  y€V€a6cu  Trjpvdvrjv  Koi  cV  rijs  rfwtipav  rovn^s  cnreXootu 
'HfyaxXca  rur  /3oDi.  (Arrian  argues  for  the  nearer  spot  at  some 
length.)  Now  if  this  be  the  first  story  of  Hdrakl^s  and  G^ryones, 
Sicily  could  not  have  been  on  any  road  for  bringing  the  oxen 
from  Epeiros  to  Mykdnd.  There  might  be  a  Sicilian  legend  of 
H^rakl^s  ;   that  is,  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  might  carry  over  a  legend 
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of  Hfiraklfis,  aa  of  any  other  god  or  hero ;  but  it  would  ni)t  Iw  a 
legend  which  hod  anything  to  do  with  Gferyon^s.  The  legend  of 
GSryuuSa,  aa  we  have  it,  has  clearly  been  eulai^d  from  Phixniciau 
aources.  Tbe  h^ro  who  goes  into  Libya  and  to  Turt^Heoe  hae  surely 
become  a  PhisniciBD  Melkart ;  it  is  therefore  not  unlikely  that  the 
hero  who  figures  at  a  siiot  so  full  of  Phcenician  asBociationB  ae 
Eryx  may  Ire  a  Pliceniciau  ilelkart  also,  This  story  must  have 
grown  up  before  tbe  time  of  Dorieus,  wboso  espeditiou  implieB  it. 
We  may  therefore  infer  that,  whether  Eryx  was  politically  under 
PhocDician  rule  or  not,  the  temple  of  £ryx  was  already  a  place  of 
Phceniciaa  worship ;  whether  it  was  so  from  tbe  beginning,  we 
cannot  say  (aee  pp.  205,  305). 

The  Sicilian  eniiloits  of  Hfiraklfe  are  told  by  ApoUoduroa  (Bibl. 
ti  5)  in  few  words.  Of  the  decamping  of  the  bull,  the  happily- 
named  fiTiA6s,  we  have  heard  already  (i^ee  above,  p.  460).  UerakI6s 
then  Domes  to  tlie  plain  of  Eryx  (irtiua  'Efiu^oi),  King  of  tbe 
Elymiaua  {it  iffaalXivtv  'EXufuar),  a  soa  of  Foeeidiiu  (his  mother  is 
in  this  version  not  mentioned),  who  liud  put  the  bull  in  his  own 
herd.  Hfiraklfis  aeks  for  his  hull ;  Eryx  will  restore  the  beast  only 
if  HCraklte  can  overcome  him  in  wrestling.  HSraklSs  throws  Eryx 
thrice,  kills  him,  and  goes  off  with  his  bull. 

This  sounds  rather  like  an  abridged  version  than  an  original 
story.  It  gives  no  explanntion  of  the  Herakleid  claim  to  the 
lands  of  Eryx.  This  we  get  in  the  version  preserved  by  Diodoros, 
iv.  33,  Here  H^rakMa  ia  coming  back  fi-om  the  far  West  with  tbe 
oxen,  but  we  bear  nuthing  of  any  of  them  running  away.  It  ia  in 
this  version  that  he  swims  the  etrait,  and  that  the  nytiiplis  throw  up 
the  hot  waters  (see  pp.  77,  no).  Then  Eryx,  son  of  Aphrodit*  hy 
the  reigning  King  Boutas  (see  p.  a  10),  or  as  some  {SI ytb,  Vat.  i.  53. 
94.  107  ;  ii.  1,56),  like  ApoUodoroa,  say.  by  Poseidon,  challenges  him 
to  wrestle.  Here  I  su^ect  that  we  liave  got  withui  tbe  Pbo-niciiui 
range.  Yet  Boulas.  on  Ibe  other  hand,  sounds  very  much  as  if  hia 
name  were  suggested  by  the  oxen,  and  there  ia  something  clunisy  in 
making  Eryx  the  ej/mymot  the  son  of  the  reiguing  king.  Ue  acts 
however  as  if  he  were  alreaily  mawter;  for  the  termsof  the  wrestling- 
match  are  that  Eryx,  if  defeat>'d,  ahall  give  up  the  land,  and  that 
Hfirakies,  if  defeateil,  shall  give  np  t  he  oxen.  Tlien  Eryx  IwgiuB 
to  think  thst  he  has  the  worst  of  the  harguin,  BiAri  naXv  Xilaotrat 
r^»  dftot  al  Sow,  iTvyi:(Ji»fi(n|t  i^t  x^P"'  "7"'''  ai"^* !    but   Utraklea 

tell<  him  that,  if  he  loses  the  oxen,  he  loses  bii  immortality  (flf 
VOL.  I.  ■  S  n 


J 


tint, 

if  ht  eamusc  husw  cbe  axen.  t*  EazTstkeoiL  ke  will  not  be  ftUeto 

t&e  rrwd  of  kis  kbosn.  On  this  Eiyx 
rj  wrfJKf — tfii  ke  tkink  tiut  tlie  ixuBGrtalitj 
to  kix  I  He  if  defesscd :  accuidiiig  to  IVosuiias  (iiL 
i6.  5)  be  is  kiEcd :  msd  tiie  kad  paa»s  to  Hirmklfaw  The  tenos 
of  the  k»e  nA 


I>iod>ns  addi,  im^  «>  «»«5^  |o«<K  and  USs 
the  itorr  of  ]>d>ne«s.  Tf-*  »*«*■>  gni—  *—  ^^^^  ^k^^  ?g^.nian  ailTwiliirn 
of  mrmktis  of  which  I  ksTe  sfnkcB  dKwhere  (see  pi  182). 

Here,  one  is  tempted  to  sov,  we  hsTe  die  legend  of  G^rjvoks  in 
teverml  forms.  It  is  first  of  aD  o  Gre^  ilarj  tvmttntmA  to  Greece 
or  to  ccvntries  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Greeee.  Tlien,  under 
Fhoemician  iirftnmce,  it  b  enlarged  so  as  to  take  in  pbees  which 
had  come  within  the  Fhoniician  rai^e,  each  as  Tart^asos  and 
Errx.  The  process  may  have  bem  gradnal,  and  Erjx  is  not  Ukelj 
to  hare  been  the  first  stage ;  it  b  cnodgh  if  it  got  a  place  in 
the  story  bj  the  time  of  Doriens^  Lastly,  any  other  Sicilian 
legends  that  soited,  Greek  legends  of  Syiacose,  Sikd  legends  d 
AgyriiinL.  were  worked  in,  till  we  cofoe  to  the  whole  stoiy 
as  it  stands  in  ApoIIodoroe.  One  detail  is  added  which  is  clearly 
of  local  growth.     The  bero  on   bis  march  bad  to  fight  against 

large    armie?    of    Sikans    {rmm    iyx^'P*^^    "luoa^mm    ft^ryaXms  ^vrnfuav 

amra^afAivntv),  and  tbat  on  or  bard  by  the  spot  where  Syracuse 
was  to  be.  This  is  nnnsoallT  hickT,  as  in  Herakles'  dav  the 
Sikeb  conld  bardly  bave  come.  Bat  the  names  of  the  Sikan  chiefs 
are  remarkable,  and  some  of  tbem,  as  Lenkaspis  and  Bonphonas, 
have  a  singularly  Greek  sound.  Of  one  of  them,  Pediokrates,  we 
have  already  beard  elsewhere  (see  abore,  p.  524). 

Another  version  of  the  tale  of  Herakl^  seems  to  be  preserved 
in  the  quotation  from  Timaios  in  the  opening  chapter  of  Plutarch's 
Life  of  Nikias.  In  the  great  Athenian  invasion  Herakles  favoured 
the  Syracusans  and  was  wroth  with  the  Athenians,  and  for  good 
reasons  in  both  cases.  He  owed  help  to  Syracuse  ^  r^r  Kopiyj', 
nap  5f  «^a/3*  rov  Ktp^pov.  Against  the  Athenians  be  bad  a  grudge, 
because  they  were  the  allies  of  Segesta,  a  Trojan  town,  which  he 
had  once  destroyed  to  avenge  the  wrongs  which  he  bad  suffered 
from  Laomedon  (opylitaBcu  dc  roU  *A6rjpaioitj  ori  row  AiyctrreW, 
mroy6yovs    ovras    Tpawv,    ccro^ov,    avros    ^    wro    \aofitdo9T0s    dducrfBus, 
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V  iiroaiat  Ttiv  iroXir).  One  hardly  knows  liow  fur  ony  real 
legend  may  Inrk  iu  a  Btorj-  tricked  out  by  Timaioa ;  anyhow  it 
gives  quite  a  new  Yersion  of  the  exploit  of  H^rakl^s,  wliich  is 
here  transferred  from  Eryx  to  Segesto,  still  however  keeping 
within  Elymian  bounds.  It  ia  plain  that,  according  to  this  doctrine, 
SegestB  and,  one  may  eu[i[x>ee,  Erys  too,  was  a  Trqjun  settlement 
much  older  than  the  war  of  tlios. 

With  all  these  stories  we  have  little  to  do,  least  of  all  with  the 
last.  "We  have  but  to  keep  the  thread  of  our  argument,  that  the 
part  of  the  legend  of  Heraklfa  which  concerns  Eryx  is  earlier  than 
the  later  and  fuller  thape  of  the  Trojan  story.  The  lale  of  the 
great  wrestling- match  was  too  picturesque  to  be  altogether  thrown 
aside  ;  bat  it  was  felt  to  be  inconsiBteut  with  a  story  wliich  put  the 
beginnings  of  Eryx,  and  of  the  Elymian  settlement  generally,  later 
than  the  fall  of  Troy.  The  device  employed  to  reconcile  the  two 
WBfl  a  little  awkward.  Aineiaa  and  his  contemporaries  cannot  be 
left  out,  but  they  must  at  most  reinforce  an  earlier  Trojau  settle- 
ment, and  H^rak  I  Os  must  l>e  kept  in  the  back-ground.  The  earliest 
form  of  this  stage  ia  in  that  mysterious  poem  of  Lykophron  of 
which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  but  fur  his  kindly  echoiiasts, 
it  would  be  past  all  underetnndiug.     The  passage  (951)  runs; 

dUoi  S'  IvoiKTiirmili  ^tarar  x^<^>^ 
I  wXafmot  fioKiJfTis,  IrSa  AaviiiSaf  rpiwhSt 

nis  vrftoiufrwotv  ev/npopots  Sfhjy/iiieotj 
Tlj^gti  BpofldVai  iij/ialy  iiiit)iiTiut  fiopdf, 
/loAin-ai  »It  fjtr  taripriy  Amarpiryimr, 
^wov  ffvroiKti  Aa^iAi)s  tpijft.ia, 
oj  £'  at  vdAaiarDU  tiijTifxa  Xrjpififffiat 

liifor  ^vyoiaai  urn!  fiofwc^roin  Xipca, 
iir  t))  /Jot,  Kpifuait,  ItSoAfldi  m*i, 

T^  ^pofiivT^  BIcvkaMa  ffyrator  rticriH, 
Tpiaaiir  ffuydwi  itttj/w  «b!  KriaTijf  tiwair, 
it  !ij  notrifSo'  rropSor  'Avk/oow  tiSnr, 
£{n  Tpitiipof  p^BoVf  tiT  X^imjpiiWf 
Tar  Aaplaviiait'  f«  tAwbiy   KivaBkoiiuror. 
ASyitna  iX^itor.  irol  Jj   Saifiirtu'  ^poSoTi 
rMos  ^iyiarnv  «ai  &'  alSivot  wirpai 
(crnu  wupit  fminir  |ffla\iufin^i. 

■We  do  indeed  need  a  Bcbulinst,  mid  we  may  lie  thankful  for  there 
that  we  get,  both  the  older  and  Pfnaller  and  the  enlarged  version 

N  n  2  - 
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of  Jolm  Tzetzis.  Hie  ground  of  Laoiiied6D'8  wrath  against  Phaino- 
damas  was  that  it  was  he  who  counselled  the  Trojans  to  expose 
Hesion^  to  the  sea-monster,  for  fear  lest  the  lot  shoold  fall  on  one 

of  his    own    daughters   {nXaBoiptvos   svpi   rim   6vyaT€p€9^  aJuTOv   rm 

TfHim  ^  mirms  aS^il.  Thej  are  giTen  to  the  sailors,  Tmi  iiMmr 
A-rar  ^  luakim  dfpioii  ^opa^;  hut  Aphrodite  or  H^rakl^  saTes 
them.  It  is  rather  strange  that  these  daughters  of  Phainodamas 
hare  no  names ;  one  would  have  expected  them  to  he  the  epdnywMi 
of  the  alleged  three  Elymian  towns^  Entella,  we  shall  presently 
see,  being  reckoned  as  one.  But  the  foundation  of  all  three  seems 
to  be  attributed  to  the  son  of  the  one  who  bears  a  son,  her  whom 
the  river  Krimisos  visits  in  the  form  of  a  dog,  a  form  not  without 
meanin^r  at  Errx.  But  all  join  to  buOd  the  temple,  "  the  temple 
of  the  Zenmthian  mother  of  the  wre^ler.''  The  scholiast  explains 
that  the  wrestler  is  Errx  son  of  Aphrodite.  That  is  to  say,  though 
Herakles  is  left  out,  yet  the  story  of  Herakl^  and  £ryx  was 
perfectly  well  known  to  Lykophron.  He  does  not  explain  why 
Aphrodite  is  called  /ujn]^  ZtipwSia;  Lykophron  had  already  (77) 

spoken  of  Zrfpvf^om  arrpom  r^   annatftayois   &tas^  that  is,   according 

to  the  scholiast  on  that  passage,  either  Khea  or  Hekatd.  So 
Steph.  Byz.  in  Zrfpvp6of,  But  in  Livy  xxxviii.  we  have  the  temple 
of  Apollun  2^rynthias  io  the  territor}*  of  Ainos  (so  John  Tzetzes 
explaiiiS  ZrjpipSias  by  e^Kuaio}^).  which  is  suggestive  of  Aineias. 
ami  thereby  of  his  mother.  0^'id  ^Tristia,  i.  10.  19)  speaks  of 
**  Zerii.thia  litora  '*  without  any  further  notice,  aud  Lykophrou 
himself  in  another  j»assage  (449)  says  Mop</>€l»  irapotKr^aovai  t^i' 
ZrjpvvS'uip.  There  the  scholiast  explains  the  Mop(f>^  to  be  the  |oavo»' 
of  Aphnxlite.  who  had  a  cave  at  Zerynthos.  Was  it  the  same 
as  that  of  Hekate  or  another!  Anyhow  in  this  roundabout  way 
we  find  thiit  the  pr^rrfp  Zrjpip^ia  is  Aphrodite,  and  that  the  cnycoj 
ptyai  founded  by  Phainodamas  is  the  great  temple  of  Eiyx. 

Tlie  scholiast  goes  on  further  to  explain  that  the  son  of  the 
river  Krimisos  was  Aigestes,  and  that  he  was  called  rpiaawv  avpoi- 
KifTTTjp  KOI  KTiaTTjs  TOTTwv,  as  bcing  the  founder  of  three  cities,  Aigesta, 
Eryx,  and  one  >>hiih  he  first  says  was  called  StyUa  (see  above, 
p.  517)  from  ti.e  name  of  Aigest^s'  wife.  But  he  afterwards  calls 
her  Alalia,  Enstylla,  &c.,  all  forms  tending  towards  Entella.  It 
will  l>e  seen  that  Lykophron  does  not  directly  call  the  personage 
so  born  and  married  Aigestes,  but  he  is  clearly  the  same  who  is 
presently  addressed  as  hlyiara  tA^/xov.     The  dark  reference  to  the 
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tf&^tard  son  of  AnehisSs  la  made  perTiaps  a  little  clenrer  by  tbe 
commetitjiry  of  tlie   scboliast ;   &  Klyia-nis   i\dar  «i  iopSanlav  p66m 

We  fiud  essentially  tbe  same  story  in  Servius  on  Virgil,  jEh.  i. 
550.  There  Hi|ipotSa  or  IpsostratuB  gives  the  same  advice  about 
Hfisionfi  as  Phoinodamas  in  the  other  story;  his  daughter  Segeata 
— the  oLiy  daughter  spoken  of — has  the  Eame  adventure  with  the 
river-god  in  the  shape  eitlier  of  a  beiir  or  a  dog.  She  beais  a  son, 
"Egestum,  quem  Virgilius  Acestem  vocat,  qui  ex  niatris  nomine 
dvitatem  TrojaniE  condidit,  qua?  uute  Egesta,  post  Segesta  dicta 
eet."  At  V.  30  Servius  tells  the  story  again  with  one  or  two  other 
details ;  and  he  mentions  a  version  according  to  which  Segesta 
went  back  to  Troy,  married  Kapys.  and  became  the  mother  of 
Ancbiste.  At  v.  73  he  tells  us  further  tliut  Helymus  was  a  prince 
of  the  Trojans  who,  if  the  reading  be  genuine,  founded  three  cities 
in  Sicily,  Asca,  Enlella,  Egesta.  Aeca  must  somehow  stand  for 
Eryi— some  have  tried  to  thrust  in  Halikyai — and  we  here  oome 
to  a  distinct  mention  of  Entella. 

The  version  of  Lykophr6n  has  no  more  mention  of  Aineias  than 
it  has  of  H^^raklSs.  Yet  we  have  Been  that  lie  must  have  known 
the  Btory  of  HSraklfis.  And  we  may  suspect  from  the  references, 
however  dark,  to  Aphrodite  and  Ancliis^s,  that  he  knew  the  story 
of  Atueias  also.  Indeed  the  coming  of  somebody  after  the  fall  of 
Troy,  and  of  such  Aineias  is  tbe  representative,  seems  implied. 
In  the  version  of  Dionyaios  (i.  51)  we  get  a  story  which  has  much 
in  common  with  that  of  Lykopbrun  worked  into  the  L;ilin  legend 
of  Aiueias.  One  hardly  knows  whether  to  attach  any,  even 
mythical,  importance  to  Ins  first  statement  about  Sicily,  namely 
that,  when  Aineiaa  set  out  from  Bouthnitoii,  Patrfin  of  Thyrioii 
joined  the  expedition,  but  settled  at  Alontium.  Aiueias'  own 
party  sail  round  to  Drepann  and  there  find  the  older  Trojan 
settlers  who  came  with  Elymos  and  Aigi^stoe  ; 

SitOb  iri(iinFy;i[(iMJuo  1  roic  aim  'Vti'iisf  (ol  AtyioT^  wpot^i\6oi<ra'  in  rqt 
Tpoiat,  0!  Tvx^x  Tt  tai  nnifwrot  olipiuv  XoddfUMii,  ic.il  ifAa  oti  iroXX,^ 
airo<TKtiig  ^apMroiiitoi,  dC  oX!ymi  icarii);Ajo-iri>  (It  Siia\iar,  ««i  yojaap  Tnpl 
irorapdv  %ty6pfiitir  K^iifuiror  i»  ys  SMOfaiv,  ispos  ijukiar  \a3orrtt  trap' 
avTmw  rit  j^upiov,  iia  r^f  Aiyiirrov  irvyymiay  ytvofitniv  Tt  iful  Tpat^yrot 
ir  ZllMXij  KOTO  Ttnirit  ri  TToSot. 

Tbia  is  not  very  clear,  because  th«  etory  ia  told   backwards, 
r  goes  on  to  tell  the  tai  e  of  tbe  aodoi,  the  birth  of 
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Aigestos.     I  hare  given  a  snmiDary  of  liis  stoiy  in  the  text.    Tlie 

name  of  the  Trojan  grandfather  of  Aigestoe  is  not  gircn,  nor  the 

cause  of  the  qaarrel  with  Lacnnedon.     Bat  the  birth  of  Aigotoi 

became  less  picturesque  and  more  respectable ;  rori—  [the  dsn^b- 

ters  of  the  slain  man,  without  names  and  seeminglj  two  in  number] 

awiowrau   Ti/vfcirXci   fuipaKi/6w  n  rmm    mt^aimm^   Kparmvptwmm    T^mn    r^ 

Mpas,  KOI  yofUi  rip  waaJMtnofv  ax$fiaa9  cir   ZuxXMr,  mm.   ywit  ■irag 

wats   €P  ZuccXoic   [lucoMMft]    hiorpiPmMnw,   AtytunH    ZwnpmT     Im  fS  ""^ 

ykmairaw    rmw    €Wix*»puNf  iKftoBw,   cvrtdiy    roor    yopnr 

amfiq,  /SocnXfvorrof  tw  Tpocf  UptofUVf  waBoiaif  airrf  hoStjtm 

This  is  one  of  the  shifts  to  connect  this  earlier  settlement  with  the 

received  Trojan  story.     After  the  fall  of  Troy,  Aigestos  goes  back 

to  Sicily,  avr  *EXvfi^  woufodfuvos  np  <pvy^  iw  rpioi  pnwv,  of  whidi 

a  legend  is  told.     This  is  of  course  before  the  coming  of  Ajupim^ 

but  not  very  long  before  it.     It  is  only  with  his  hdp  that  he  begins 

to  found  cities,  Aigesta  and  'EXv/m,  by  which  last  most  be  meant 

Eryx.     A  part  of  the  force  of  Aineias  is  left  in  Sicily,  where  he 

leaves  witnesses  of  his  presence  of  which  we  have  already  heard ; 

woXXii  fup  «u  SkXa,  irrpi^arc<rrora  M  rjjt  Aumados  'A^po^rfg  6  f^mft^s 

iwi   rj   uiftakj    rov  'EXv/mw    [rijf  ^Epwcot]    idpivfiant^  kmu  impim  Atfvuv 

Idfnffupov  cV  fdyiarji.    This  mention  of  the  altar  is  important.     In 

the  story  of  Lykophron  the  temple  of  Eryx  is  the  joint  work  of 

the   three  daughters   of  the  Trojan  who   flees  firom   Laomedon; 

the  town  of  Eryx  is  founded  later,  by  the  son  of  one  of  them. 

That  is  to  say,  the  temple  of  Eryx  is  older  than  the  town  of  Eryx, 

as  the  temple  of  Hadranus  (see  p.  1 84)  was  older  than  the  town 

of  B[adranum.     The  temple  is  not  built  in  or  near  the  town,  but 

the  town  has  grown  rouiid  the  temple.     In  Virgil  (.-En.  v.  759) 

the  temple  is  the  foundation  of  Aineias  himself,  founded  at  the 

same  time  as  the  town  of  Segesta.     As  to  the  town  of  Eryx  Virgil 

seems  to  keep  a  discreet  vagueness;    Acestes  reigns  somewhere, 

perhaps  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  (v.  35) ; 

*'  .  .  .  Procul  ezcelflo  miratos  vertioe  montis 
Adveniom  BocUsqne  rAtei;" 

but  we  do  not  find  him  in  a  distinct  city,  like  Dido  in  Carthage, 
The  story  in  Dionysios  says  nothing  about  the  foundation  of  the 
temple;  but  the  mention  of  this  particular  altar,  doubtless  a 
genuine  object  of  Dionysios'  own  day,  seems  to  imply  that  the 
temple  itself  was  an  earlier  work.     We  may  be  sure  that,  whether 
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the  town  or  the  temple  was  actuallj  the  earlier  foundatiou, 
it  was  to  the  temple  that  the  town  of  Erjx  owed  all  its  im- 
portance. 

Dionysioe  winds  up  his  story  by  saying ;  tA  fiiv  i^  iriv  'EAv^if 

Kai  AlyioTif  Tineiniv  iv  rovroit  Kari/iiivt  roh  jijiu^iuit  xa'i  RirriXtaai'  'E\v- 


We  have  seen  that  the  chief  town  of  the  ElymiaiiB  la  calkd  on 
it«  own  coiua  Segi-'sta ;  the  Greek  form  Egesta  ('EytaTa  or  Atyiara) 
comes  in  only  gradually  in  late  times.  Aigeetos,  Aigeataa,  Aceates, 
eeema  to  be  an  epJwyinos  formed  from  the  Greek  name.  But  the 
Greek  corruption  is  one  which  has  a,  philological  interest,  as  being 
the  application  of  a  role  of  change  to  a  proper  name,  like  Sahrina 
and  Hafren,  like  Uialtland,  if  that  really  be  the  same,  by  Grimut's 
Law,  as  Caledotua.  But  there  are  one  or  two  Doticee  which  ulmost 
look  as  if  there  were  anotlier  town  called  Akesla,  or  at  hast  as  if 
Segeata  or  Egesta  was  sometimes  written  AkeMe.  There  is  in 
Cicero,  Verr.  iii.  36,  a  Tarious  reading  "  Acestenses  "  for  "  Segea- 
tenees,"  of  which  the  true  form  (iii.  40)  seems  to  be  "  Segestani." 
Stephen  of  Byzantium  is  capable  of  any  confusion ;  but  ho  has 
two  distinct  entries; 

'Anftrnf,  iroXii  SufXiac,  us  'Ayiara,  vapa  rhv  'AidtrTt}*. 

'Eytirra,  trokit  SuuXlm,  trBa  Oip/ia  S80T0,  mi  lnXtiV  oiri  'Eyt'iTTOV  Tov 

It  ia  more  serious  when  Pliny  (iii.  9)  reckons  among  the  Latin 
cities  of  Sicily  both  AeesUei  and  SegeMani.  Still  it  is  hardly  safe 
to  assume  a  separate  town,  and  at  any  rate  Akesta  is  quite  un- 
known in  history. 

On  the  furm  of  the  name  Segrtla,  as  nsed  by  the  latins,  Festus 
(340)  has  a  strange  remark ; 

"Segestaquse  nunc  apjiellatur  oppidum  in  Sic  ilia  est,  quod  videtar 
.£nea8  condidisse  prteposito  ibi  Egesto,  qui  earn  Egestam  uomlnavit, 
sed  pnepoaita  eat  ei  S  littera,  ne  obsceno  nomine  appellaretur." 

He  mentions  Beoeventum  and  Dyrrhachium  as  other  ca^s  of  a 
name  being  changed  to  avoid  an  unlucky  sound,  an  explanation 
seembgly  true  in  the  case  of  Beueventum.  He  doubtless  means 
that  "  Egesta"  suggeated  "egestas."  But  "  Segesta"  waa  the  real 
name  from  the  beginning.  The  Latins  simply  called  the  place  by 
its  true  name,  not  by  its  high-polite  Greek  name,  just  as  they  did 
with  Korkyra,  Messana,  and  vuroi  (see  p.  350J. 
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Another  question  arises,  What  was  the  number  of  the  Elymian 
settlements?  This  I  have  referred  to  a^eady  when  speaking  of 
Entella  and  of  Halikyai  (see  pp.  120,  122).  Thucydides  mentions 
Segesta  and  Eryx  only ;  and  it  would  need  some  very  strong 
evidence  to  set  up  any  others  in  the  face  of  that  evidence. 
Strabo,  in  one  passage,  xiii.  53,  talks  vaguely  of  Lilybaion. 
That  we  may  at  once  set  aside.  There  was  no  town  of  Lilybaion 
till  the  fourth  century  b.o.,  and  there  is  nothing  whatever  to 
make  us  think  that  the  Elymians  ever  occupied  its  site.  Lilybaion 
may  possibly  be  a  slip  for  Drepana.  But  it  is  quite  clear  that 
some  of  the  later  writers  looked  on  Entella  as  an  Elymian 
foundation,  and  some  modern  scholars  have  adopted  the  same 
view.  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  directly  says  that  Entella 
was  Elymian  except  Servius  (see  above,  p.  549)  ;  but  its  Elymian 
character  may  be  hinted  at  where  Lykophron  seems  to  make  his 
Aigestds  found  three  cities,  and  his  scholiasts  seem  feeling  after 
the  name  when  they  talk  of  Stylla  and  Atalla.  Virgil  too,  when 
he  brought  in  Entellus,  must  have  had  Entella  in  his  head.  Silius 
also  has  the  same  idea  in  the  lines  (xiv.  204) ; 

'  '^Centuripse  largoque  virens  Entella  Lyseo, 
Entella,  Hectoreo  dilectum  nomen  Acestae." 

On  the  strength  of  these  passages  Holm  (i.  90,  376)  and  Busolt 
(i.  234)  necept  Entella  as  Elymian.  It  certainly  seems  to  me  that 
the  words  of  Thucydides  go  for  more  than  such  vague  inferences  from 
late  writers.  And  this  argument  becomes  stronger  when  we  think  of 
the  state  of  Entella  in  later  times.  The  older  inhabitants,  Sikan, 
Elymian,  or  anything  else,  had  made  way  for  a  band  of  Campanian 
mercenaries,  who  remained  Campanian.  Nothing  would  be  more 
likely  than  that,  as  soon  as  the  Romans  began  to  be  heard  of,  these 
people,  speaking  an  Italian  tongue,  should  give  themselves  oat  as 
part  of  the  Trojan  colony.  And  they  could  do  so  all  the  more 
safely,  as  Segesta  also  had  changed  its  inhabitants,  and  no  longer 
contained  any  real  Elymians  to  contradict  them.  • 

Sir  Edward  Bunbury  (Diet.  Geog.)  accepts  Entella  as  Sikan, 
as  Benndorf  (Metopen,  &c.,  Schmid,  29)  does  Halikyai.  As  for  the 
Elymian  claim  of  Halikyai,  I  have  really  nothing  to  say  beyond 
what  I  said  already  in  p.  122. 

The  main  inquiry  remains,  Who  were  the  Elymians  1     Now  by 
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if  evidence  we  really  hnve  nothing  bnt  the  legends  which  we 
have  jurt  been  diFcussiiig.  There  ia  the  story  of  Hemltles  and 
that  of  the  Trojans,  and  the  single  puBsage  of  Uellauikoa,  quoted 
by  DionyeioB  (i.  22),  who  brings  the  Elymiaus  out  of  Italy,  and 
gives  a  very  precise  date.  They  were  driven  out  of  Italy  by  the 
(Enotriacs,  five  years  before  the  coming  of  the  Sikels  into  Sicily 
(see  above,  p.  4S1).  Tliis  is  the  ooly  Blalement  in  which  any 
ancient  anlhor  distinctly  sets  forth  his  own  dissent  from  the 
Trojan  Etory.  And  one  would  like  to  know  how  Hellanikos 
brought  it  in,  and  what  went  before  and  after  his  etatement. 
As  we  read  it  in  Dionysios,  who  may  not  be  quoting  the  exact 
words,  HellanikoB  might  seem  to  bring  Elyniiaue  and  SikeU 
together,  as  if  they  had  some  special  connexion,  as  if  there  was 
some  nationHl  kindred  between  Elymians  and  Sikela.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  take  the  Elymians  to  be,  like  the  Sikans,  part 
of  the  great  non-Aryan  race  of  southern  and  western  Europe, 
Iberian  or  whatever  we  please  to  call  it,  they  may  pass  either  from 
Italy  into  Sicily  or  from  Sicily  into  Italy.  Only  such  a  migration 
would  belong  to  limes  before  luBloryand  before  tradition  ;  it  could 
hardly  be  placed  at  a  distance  of  only  five  years  from  a  ytia«'- 
historic  event  like  the  Sikel  migration.  Tlie  legend  of  H^rakUs  does 
not  point  to  one  nation  more  than  another,  H€rakl6b  finds  some 
settlers  at  Eryx.  As  they  have  their  ej/dnymos  living  among  them, 
they  must  have  settled  but  lately ;  but  there  is  no  hint  whence 
they  came.  As  for  the  Trojan  ptory,  Thueydides  tells  it,  or  rather 
the  combined  Trojan  and  Phokiau  story,  as  positively  as  he  tells 
the  migration  of  the  Sikels,  Yet  we  instinctively  feel  that  the 
two  rest  on  different  grounds.  The  Sikel  migration  is  a  piece  of 
genuine  tradition,  while  the  Trojan  origin  of  the  Elymians  is 
clearly  a  made-up  legend.  But  though  it  is  a  made-up  legend, 
it  may  nevertlieless  have  some  groundwork  of  truth  to  go  upon. 
That  is,  it  might  be  taken  as  a  presumption  in  favour  of  an  Asiatic 
origin  for  the  Elymians,  as  distinguished  from  the  prx-historic 
Bikans  and  the  European  Sikels  and  tireeks.  Such  an  Asiatic 
origin  must  be  conceived  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  PhcsnlcianH, 
Why  should  a  Trojan  origin  be  largely  claimed  for  Elj'miuns,  while 
it  is  never  claimed  for  Sikans  or  Sikels  1  If  the  Trojan  origin 
were  asserted  only  by  writers  under  itoman  influences,  the  answer 
would  he  eiisy.  It  was  veiy  convenient  for  Segesta  to  he  Ti'ojan 
at  the  time  when  the  Romans  becama  important  in  Sicily,  and  it 
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was  easy  for  the  actual  inhabitants  of  Segesta  at  that  time  to  call 
themselves  anything  that  they  chose.  I  have  already  employed 
this  argument  in  the  case  of  Entella.  But  the  Trojan  origin  of 
the  Elymians  was  asserted  long  before  the  Komans  were  of  any 
account  in  Sicily.  Segesta  and  Eryx  are  accepted  as  Trojan  by 
Thucydides,  and  Entella  is  not. 

There  must  then  have  been  something  under  colour  of  which  the 
Elymians  could  claim  a  Trojan  origin,  while  such  a  thought  never 
occurred  to  Sikans  or  Sikels.  That  is,  there  must  have  been  some- 
thing which  had  an  Eastern,  bat  not  a  Phoenician,  character.  The 
Phoenician  influences  among  the  Elymians  are  set  forth  by  Movers 
(Phonizier,  ii.  319  et  seqq.);  but  he  does  not  seek  to  establish 
more  than  influence  (^'  nicht  als  Phonizier,  sondem  als  nnter  deren 
Einflusse  stehende  Colonisten,"  p.  322).  Neither  does  he  seek  to 
establish  for  them  any  independent  Eastern  origin.  Holm  (G.  S. 
^^t  374)  g^s  much  deeper  into  the  matter.  He  connects  the 
"EXvfioi  of  Sicily  with  the  Elamites,  'EXvfuxtoi  in  Strabo,  xvL  i.  18, 
who  had  a  temple  of  Ath^nd  or  Artemis  called  Zara  and  Azara 
(cf.  HSsychios,  Zap^ir ,  "'Aprc/uf,  Ilcpo-at).  Zar^tis  again  (Movers,  i. 
22)  is  a  name  of  Astarte,  and  this  is  connected  with  the  ^rrip 
ZrjpivBia  of  Lykophr6n.  All  this  may  be  so ;  but  I  cannot  see  that 
it  is  shown  to  be  so.  The  Elymian  name,  as  I  have  already  said, 
is  just  like  the  Albanian  name — Holm  himself  refers  to  the  Mace- 
donian Elimiotis — and  the  likeness  in  the  difierent  cases  may  be 
just  as  accidental.  When  Holm  (i.  375)  finds  the  names  Eryx, 
Entella,  Segesta  itself,  repeated  in  Liguria,  I  recognize  an  im- 
portant fact — as  I  do  when  I  find  the  name  Eryx  repeated  in  the 
Sicilian  Eryca  and  Erycas — but  I  do  not  draw  from  it  any  in- 
ferences as  to  the  origin  of  the  Elymians.  I  look  on  the  names 
rather  as  traces  of  the  general  prse- Aryan  occupation  of  which  the 
Sikans  seem  to  me  to  be  part. 

Meltzer  (Gesch.  der  Karthager,  i.  31)  looks  on  the  Elymians  as 
nearly  akin  to  the  Sikans,  and  differing  from  them  only  in  their 
greater  capacity  for  receiving  Eastern  culture.  He  seems  to  accept 
the  view  of  Hellanikos  ; 

"  Denn  gestiitzt  auf  unverachtliche  Zeugnisse,  muss  niichterne 
Betrachtung  diesen  Stamm  doch  wohl  fur  einen  liber  Italien  her 
eingewanderten,  urspriinglich  westeurop'aischen  halten,  der  von  den 
nachstgesessenen  und  nachstverwandten  Sicanern  sich  nur  durch  die 
friihzeitige,  tiefe  Impragnirung  [1]  mit  phoenikisch-orientalischem 
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I  unterechied,  ao  (i&ea  die  grosae  Oiittin  <Ies  MorgetilandeH 
aach  die  seinigc,  aeiu  Land  Eigenthum  des  Melqart  wird." 

This  last  of  course  refers  to  the  HSruklt^B  stoiy.  Eleewliere 
(i.  156)  he  remiu'ks  that  tLe  relation  1>etneen  PhiruiciaDB  and 
EIjraianB  was  "das  erste  Beispiel  eiues  Zusaminenschlusses  der 
Phoeniker  mit  eiiiem  Bai'Larenvolk  desWeatcns  gegen  dieGriethen." 
Tn  a  note  (i.  425)  he  refers  to  Holm,  and  accepts  EntelJa  and 
nalikyai  as  Elymian.  Id  p.  484  he  remarks  tbat  tlie  Elymiang 
were  parted  from  Paiiormos  hy  Sikan  Hykkara.  BuBolt  (i.  13a, 
et  eeqq.)  commita  himself  to  nothiug,  and  makes  the  true  remark ; 
"  das  aemitisclie  Element  bei  den  Elymeru  gestattet  noch  keinen 
acheren  Schluas  atif  orieutalischeJi  Ursprung." 

One  must  he  very  keen  for  Eastern  settlements  to  build  mnoU 
ou  the  casual  mention  in  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  117,  of  ^  na\aiarr)rav 
y!],  somewhere  not  very  far  from  ^fe^^t^aoa.  One  may  of  course 
bring  FhiliHtineB  into  Sicily  if  one  pleases ;  or  oue  may,  with 
Cluver  (387),  correct  the  name  into  ' Affatoitltoit  or  anything  else. 
See  Holm,  i.  91,  361. 

I  had  written  thus  far  according  to  my  then  light  when  I  came 
across  the  new  doctnue  of  Heiaterbergk  referred  to  above  (see 
p.  198).  according  to  which  the  Elyraians  are  a  whole,  seemingly  an 
Italian  whole,  of  which  the  Sikans  are  pBrt,  The  Elymiaus  of  history 
are  that  part  of  the  nation  which  was  moEt  closely  connected  with 
the  Phtenicians,  The  two  Elymian  towns  of  modern  conjecture 
are  accepted  as  well  as  the  two  recorded  by  Thucydides.  The 
Siluma  are,  as  I  have  said  already,  that  part  of  the  Elymiana 
who  took  a  geographical  name  from  tbe  river  Sikauos,  that  is,  the 
southern  Himeras.  I  am  quite  unable  to  follow  the  general  argu- 
ment. Much  stress  seems  to  be  laid  (p.  58)  ou  the  passage  quoted 
from  Hellanikos  by  Dionysioa  {see  abo-ve,  pp.  481,  553),  where  an 
Elymian  and  a  Sikcl  migration  from  Italy  is  mentioned,  bnt  not  a 
migrnlion  of  Sikans,  and  on  the  passages  quoted  from  Antiochoa  by 
Dionysioa  (see  p.  482)  and  Strabo  (aee  p.  474).  These  are  to  show 
that  the  Sikan  name  was  not  known  ia  southeni  Italy.  It  makes 
no  difference  to  any  doctrine  with  which  I  am  concerned  whether 
it  was  or  not.  The  prte-Aryan  sctllcment  of  southeru  Europe,  of 
which  1  take  the  Sikans  to  be  a  part,  comes  Iiefore  tradition.  The 
I  professed  to  be  autoclilhimtt.     The  passage  of  Paosauiaa 
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(see  p.  477)  which  asserts  an  Italian  origin  for  the  Sikans,  bnt 
brings  the  ElymiaDS  (his  *pvy€s)  from  the  Skamander,  "  verdankt 
ihre  Entstehong  yielleicht  nur  einer  sHligtischen  Aniithese,*'  If  I 
knew  either  the  German  or  the  English  of  these  last  words,  I  might 
perhaps  better  understand  the  matter;  but  I  certainly  neTer 
thought  of  building  much  on  the  passage.  The  following  (p.  65) 
seems  to  be  a  summary  of  the  whole  argument ; 

**Wenn  nur  die  Sicaner,  deren  Name  kein  ethnographischer, 
sondern  ein  geographischer  ist,  aller  Wahrscheinlichkeit  nach  dem 
einen  oder  dem  andem  der  beiden  aus  Italien  nach  Sicilien 
eingewanderten  Stamme,  entweder  den  Elymem  oder  den  Siculem 
angehort  haben  miissen,  und  wenn  sie  den  Siculem  aus  den  eben 
angefiihrten  Griinden  nicht  angehort  haben  konnen,  so  bleibt  nur 
die  Annahme  moglich,  dass  sie  ein  Teil  des  Elymerstammes  gewesen 
sind." 

Then  follow  references  to  various  passages,  among  others  to 
Thucydides,  yi.  2.     The  words  Tpcitav  nvfi  .  .  .  Sfiopoi  rdis  Sucayoc^ 

"Eyiara  (see  above,  p.  543),  are  undei-stood  to  mean  that  both 
the  Trojans  and  their  Sikan  neighbours  bore  the  name  of  Elymoi. 
Neither  Thirlwall  nor  Grote  seems  to  have  thought  of  this  sharing 
of  the  Elymian  name  (whatever  its  force)  between  Trojans 
and  Sikans.  But  in  no  case  can  Heisterbergk  have  any 
right  to  substitute  (p.  66)  EnteUa  for  the  "Eytara  of  Thucydides. 
It  is  strange  too  when  (p.  67 ;  cf.  81)  he  refers  to  the 
meution  of  Sikaos  in  Diodoros,  iv.  83,  as  proving  that  Sikans  and 
Elymians  were  the  same.  Diodoros  says  that  Aineias  honoured 
his  mother's  temple  at  Eryx,  and  that  it  was  honoured  successively 
by  Sikans,  Carthaginians,  and  Romans.  He  surely  means  that  the 
Elymian  sanctuary  was  honoured  by  all  other  nations  that  came 
anywhere  near  it.  Heisterbergk  goes  on  further  into  a  specula- 
tion, the  decision  of  which  however  he  leaves  to  Oriental  scholars, 
whether  the  Elisha  (ne^^N)  of  Genesis,  which  has  been  taken 
for  Sicily — as  well  as  for  the  quite  impossible  faki^  or  *HXw 
— can  have  anything  to  do  with  the  name  "EXvfiw.  After 
this  one  is  glad  to  seek  for  our  "EXv/ioi  (D?^y)  at  the  court  of 
Chedorlaonier. 

I  had  thought  these  were  "  last  words ;  "  but  this  is  a  kind  of 
subject  on  which  **  more  last  words  "  are  not  unlikely  to  turn  up. 
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I  find  them  in  this  case  in  the  Zeitschrifi  fur  Numi'smatik  (Berlin, 
1889),  vol.  xvi.  p.  167,  in  an  article  "  I>ie  Sprache  der  Biciliechen 
Elymer,"  by  K.  F.  Kiuch  of  Copenhagen.  Tbe  argnment,  which  ie 
very  cloBely  reasoned,  is  token  from  those  remarkable  coiiis  of 
Segeata  and  Eryii,  at  which  I  ylanced  in  the  test  (see  p.  202), 
which  have  an  ending  which  at  first  aeenis  very  strange.  The 
Iett«r3  are  Greek,  the  wordn  are  otherwise  Greek  ;  but  instead  of 
an  ordinary  genitive  plnral  SEFEST.MQN  or  EPYKINQN,  »e  find  such 
forms  as  HI  ZA^S-naK  (Coins  of  Sicily,  p.  131),  2ECESTAEIB, 
2ErEZTA3tIB(pp.  132,  J33),  ^^^^  (p.  62).  In  one  (p.  134)  there 
is  ErESTAlQN  on  the  obverse  and  2ErE2TAElB  on  the  reverse. 
Here  Greek  and  Elj-raion  might  seem  to  translate  one  another, 
and  the  Greek  spelling  shows  a  comparatively  late  date.  In 
all  these  the  last  letter  looks  like  a  common  B ;  in  some  older 
coins  (pp.  130,  131)  the  letter  takes  forms  somewhat  different. 
And  there  are  some  (p.  130)  In  which  tlte  name  takes  a  longer 
form  tMaaiSATia)3S,  while  another  form  (p.  133)  is  SEFESTASIA. 
It  is  on  these  facts,  and  some  others,  that  Kinch  founds  hia 
argument,  a  siimmnrj-of  which  must  take  the  place  of  the  short 
note  on  the  coins  which  I  had  first  written. 

These  Elymiau  farms,  as  it  is  convenient  with  Rinch  to  call 
them,  are  found  only  on  the  older  coins  of  Bepesla  and  Eryx,  dating 
from  the  year  goo  before  Christ  or  a  little  earlier.  The  older 
coins  of  Segesta  have  always  native  legends  ("  ohne  Ansnahme  im 
einheimiscben  DiaVkte  geschriebene  Legenden  ") ;  it  is  only  from 
about  410  that  purely  Grei'k  legends  are  found.  At  Erys,  on  the 
other  hand,  Gi-eek  inflnence  prevails  from  about  480,  the  date  of 
the  oldest  coins.  He  then  quotes  some  other  forms,  of  which  the 
most  remarkable  (pp.  189,  199)  it  SEFESTASIE.  The  fact,  accord- 
ing to  Kinch,  is  that  the  seeming  D  is  no  real  B,  but  a  foim  used 
in  the  nlphaliets  of  Corinth,  Megnra,  and  Selinons,  to  express  <  and 
ij,  while  E  expresses  «.  The  seeming  itytinaiiff — the  X  is  f,  not 
I — is  thus  the  same  as  Siytara^if,  Si-yiTTafii;,  Sryfcnnfin,  and  the 
wonderful -looking  SEPESTASIBEMI  turns  out  to  be  nothing  more 
than  irytirraiifi  (i>i'.  There  arc  other  cases  in  which  the  name  of 
the  place  is  found  instead  of  the  geuitive  plural  of  the  gentile, 
as  in  several  coins  of  Kamtirina  (Coins  of  Sicily,  pp.  35  et  seqi].). 

Having  thus  reached  a  form  ending  in  a{ui  or  something  like  it, 
Kinch  goes  on  (pp.   192,  193)  to  compare  it  with  various  West- 
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Asiatic  forms,  Armenian,  Mysian,  Phrygian,  among  which  the 
ordinary  Greek  scholar  is  glad  to  welcome  the  familiar  lafiaCtos. 
So  in  Lykian  he  quotes  "  Sppartazi  **  and  "  Atunazi  "  as  meaning 
Spartan  and  Athenian.  We  thus  get  our  mysterious  forms  as 
equivalent  in  ordinary  Greek  to  leyfinaia  and  *EpvKaia,  and  the 
heads  (see  p.  199)  and  figures  are  those  of  the  local  goddesses. 
That  of  Eryx  is  therefore  Ashtoreth  or  Aphrodite,  'A^podcny 
*EpvKiyrjj  "Erycina  ridens.**  Only  she  appears  (Coins  of  Sicily, 
p.  6a)  clad  in  a  long  chMn  and  sacrificing  at  an  altar.  In  another 
example  (p.  aoi)  we  get  a  distinct  genitive  plural  XEFESTAinON, 

From  all  this,  which  is  argued  with  many  numismatic  and 
liguistic  details  into  which  I  have  no  call  and  no  capacity  to  enter, 
Kinch  infers  (204)  that  the  Elymian  tongue  was  something  between 
Greek  and  something  else  that  seems  to  be  West-Asiatic  ; 

"  Die  Stellung  der  elymischen  Sprache  war  eine  Zwischenstellung 
zwischen  den  Hellenischen  und  einer  anderen  nicht  genau  bestimm- 
baren,  vielleicht  doch  mit  den  sogennanten  westkleinasiatischen 
Idiomen  verwandten  Sprachfaruilie." 

The  Greek  element  is  Ionic,  but  not  Chalkidic,  not  from  neigh- 
bours at  Himera.  The  tongue  is  '*  Barbarisch-Ionisch," — a  descrip- 
tion which  hardly  conveys  its  own  meaning,  but  which  suggests 
several  thoughts.  It  seems  to  connect  the  Elymians  with  those 
nations  in  Europe  and  Asia  which,  without  being  Greek,  had  a 
nearer  tie  to  the  Greeks  than  the  vaguer  Aryan  affinity.  Of  this 
the  Trojan  story  might  well  be  a  form,  not  so  much  a  real  legend 
as  a  later  toucbing-up.  And  it  might  help  to  bring  our  Elymians 
in  Sicily  at  least  nearer  to  men  of  kindred  name  in  Macedonia  and 
even  Arkadia  than  to  the  more  distant  Elam.  And  after  reading 
Kinch  one  better  understands  E.  Curtius  (Griechische  Gkschichte, 
i.  364),  which  by  itself  seemed  wonderfully  positive  ; 

**Vielmehr  wohnte  um  den  Er3rxgipfel  herum  das  Volk  der 
Elymer,  welches,  nach  einstimmiger  Ueberliefsrung  mit  den 
kleinasiatischen  Seevolkem  und  namentltch  mit  den  Dardanem 
venvandt  war,  Sie  stammen  von  Colonisten,  die  von  den 
Phoniziem  einst  aus  ihrer  Heimath  fortgeschleppt  waren  oder 
sich  ihnen  angcschlossen  batten." 

Kincb's  argument,  as  far  as  the  forms  of  the  letters  and  words 
go,  seems,  if  I  am  at  all  entitled  to  judge,  to  be  singularly  ingenious, 
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and  to  go  very  far  towards 
aboal  "  Barbariscb-IoDUcli "  t 
to  another  geueratiou. 


ig  convincing.     But  apecuIationH 
B  of  ue  may  be  tempted  to  leave 
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NOTE  XIII.   p.  244. 
PHtENicUN  Local  Names  ik  Sigilt. 


That  there  is  a  Phtenician  element  in  the  local  nomenclature 
of  Sicily  no  eane  person  will  dispute.  Id  the  part  of  Sicily  which 
was  occupied  by  Phwuicians  we  look  for  Fhuenictan  names  as  aa- 
ttirally  as  we  look  for  Greek  names  iu  the  jiort  which  was  oceupied 
by  Greeks.  The  only  alternative  iu  either  ease  is  that  the  nanie 
may  belong  to  one  of  the  earlier  languages  of  the  island,  to  the 
Sikel  or  to  the  yet  older  Sikan.  We  are  amazed  to  find  Phreni- 
cbn  PanormoH  known  only  by  a  Greek  name,  to  find  that  its 
Phoenician  name  is  uncertain.  We  expect  Solous,  Motya,  and 
Lilybaiou  to  be  Phteuician  names.  The  presumption  is  that  they 
are  such ;  we  begin  to  doubt  ouly  when  we  find  Motya  repeated 
in  Motyon  in  the  Akragautiue  territoi'y  (Diod.  id.  91),  which  sug- 
gests that  the  Phomiciau  in  the  one  case,  the  Greek  in  the  other, 
kept  on  a  Sikan  name.  Nor  are  we  the  least  8uq)rised  to  find 
Phoenician  names  even  within  the  bounds  of  Greek  oocupution. 
Ab  the  Phceoicisjis  occupied  headlands  and  islands  from  which 
they  withdrew  before  the  Greeks,  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that 
some  Fhcenician  names  should  cleave  to  tlio^  headlands  and  islands. 
That  it  should  be  so  is  no  more  wonderful  than  when  we  find  nt 
New  York  that  Itarkm  and  Suiaien  Island  keep  up  the  memory 
of  a  time  when  the  land  was  New  Netherlands.  At  every  Greek 
site  in  Sicily  whose  name  is  not  clearly  and  indisputably  Greek, 
we  may  fairly  ask,  Is  this  name  Phceaician  )  All  that  is  needed 
is  to  remember  that  it  caunot  be  taken  for  granted  that  it  must  l« 
Phsnicion.  And,  when  we  ask,  Is  it  Phceniciau  ?  we  should  also 
ask.  Is  it  Greek  in  some  shape  less  easily  to  be  discerned )  Is  it 
— within  the  proper  geographical  bounds — Sikel  ?  Is  it — in  any 
part  of  the  island — Sikan  ?  And  we  must  further  remember  that 
)ave  no  right  to  look  for  a  certsib  answer  to  any  of  these 
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questions.  In  many  cases  it  will  be  wise  not  to  guess  at  all.  In 
all  cases  it  will  be  wise  not  to  put  forth  our  guesses  as  if  tbey  were 
absolutely  ascertained  facts. 

Nothing  in  truth  is  more  dangerous,  as  nothing  is  more  tempt- 
ing, than  guessing  at  local  nomenclature  without  a  guide.  About 
Laodikeia,  Csesarea,  Haconby,  Richard's  Castle,  we  can  hardly  go 
wrong  save  in  one  way.  It  would  be  rash  to  fix  without  book  the 
particular  Laodik^,  the  particular  Csesar,  the  particular  Hakon, 
the  particular  Richard,  after  whom  the  place  may  have  been 
named.  When  matters  are  less  plain  than  this,  it  is  safest  to  fix 
nothing,  to  profess  no  more  than  to  have  made  a  likely  guess,  un- 
less where  our  derivation  is  strengthened  by  what,  in  the  admini- 
stration of  a  certain  branch  of  the  law,  is  called  corroborative  evi- 
dence. We  must  always  remember  to  how  many  chances  of  change, 
corruption,  misunderstanding,  misapplication,  a  name  is  exposed 
when  it  has  to  pass  thi-ough  a  strange  language.  And  all  our 
Sikel  names,  most  of  our  Phoenician  names,  are  known  to  us  only 
in  a  Greek  shape.  Even  within  the  bounds  of  the  same  language 
the  danger  is  great.  He  who  shall  take  the  names  of  Bath  and 
Wells  to  be  what  at  first  sight  they  seem  to  be  will,  by  some 
strange  chance,  be  perfectly  right.  But  if,  on  the  strength  of  this 
piece  of  pood  luck,  he  should  go  on  to  infer  that  the  name  Bridge- 
water  (Bunjns  WalUri)  has  anything  to  do  either  with  a  bridge  or 
with  vxitcr,  lie  would  greatly  err.  And  when  the  mere  form  of  the 
name  admits  of  no  question,  it  is  easy  to  go  wrong  as  to  the  cause 
of  its  application.  There  is  a  district  in  Pennsylvania  which  was 
largely  occupied  by  Welsh  settlers.  Welsh  names  are  still  com- 
mon both  in  local  and  in  family  nomenclature.  One  might  easily 
be  tempted  to  set  down  the  name  of  the  county,  Montgomery,  as 
another  instance  of  this  rule,  to  guess  that  it  was  directly  called 
after  Montgomery  in  Wales.  But  it  was  called  after  a  Governor 
Montgomery.  And  if  he  belonged  to  the  Scottish  or  French 
family  so  named,  he  would  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
Welsh  ^lontporaery,  save  that  both  are  in  one  way  or  other 
cjilled  after  the  old  Mons  Gom^rid  in  the  Lexovian  land  (see 
Normui  Conquest,  ii.  196).  We  must  be  on  our  guard  against 
pitfalls  of  all  these  kinds  when  we  attempt  anything  in  Sicilian 
nomenclature  that  is  at  all  less  certain  than  the  derivation  of 
the  Hy})laian  Megara  from  the  Nisaian,  or  the  derivation  of  the 
town  of  riiintids  from  King  Phintias  its  founder. 
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I  (Pfaonizier,  ii.  a.  335)  gives  a  long  list  of  Sicilian 
places  to  which  he  assigns  Ph<»iiician  derivotioiia.  Some  we  cau 
Kccept  without  any  difficulty;  as  to  others  we  must  ask  lenve  to 
doubt.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  he  does  not  att«iupt  to  find  a 
Semitic  origin  for  the  name  of  Syracuse  (we  p.  359).  He  hua  a 
Phcenician  name  for  the  isle  of  Ortygia  HK  "^CU  (p.  327),  as  to  the 
meaniDg  of  which  Semitic  scliolurs  seem  not  to  agree,  but  which 
one  would  really  like  to  think  meant  "  the  spring  of  the  island." 
That  ndxuHif  is  \\ra,  the  place  of  watching,  we  can  neither  affirm 
nor  deny;  we  have  at  least  nothing  better  to  nuKgest  in  any  other 
tongue.  But  when  we  are  told  that  Kardn)  is  tOUp<  the  small 
haven  as  opposed  to  the  great  one  at  S^Tdcuse  (p.  329),  we  begin 
to  revolt.  We  ai-e  inclined  to  say  with  Holm  (das  Alte  Catania, 
3;  see  p,  377); 

"  Man  hut  filr  ihn  [ilen  Namen]  viele  ErkiiiruDgen  aufgestellt, 
die  njchts  mehr  als  etymologische  Spielereieu  sind :  sollle  der 
Name,  wie  wir  schon  andeutelen,  sikelischen  Ursprunges  ««in,  io 
witre  der  Gedanke  uicht  ohne  Weiteres  von  der  Hand  zu  weisen, 
dass  seine  Deutung  in  dem  Worte  Katinou  liige,  dtis  bei  den  Stke- 
leru,  eltenso  wie  bei  den  Riiraern,  das  eiitspreclieude  Wort  catinum, 
SchUssel,  liedeutet ;  dann  hittte  die  Lage  der  Stiult  inuerliolb  des 
oben  geachilderten  HUgclkreuzes  die  Yeraulassung  zu  ihreni  Namen 
gegeben." 

Nor  does  Greek  quite  fail  us.  A  durk  play  on  words  in 
Plutarch  (Dion,  58)  suggests  that  In  eome  language  Kaioin)  meant 
another  homely  article ;  <t>auif  hItov  [KiiAXijiitoi']  <iVii»,  on  ici\ir 
otiokaXiKait  rv^ucvrjirriv  t'Xjiif/ir,  where  the  city  is  Syracuse  and  the 
cheese-scraper  is  Katanfl.  Or  we  can  take  refuge — it  is  literally 
a  downfall — in  the  le-end  told  by  Stephen  of  Byzantium  ;  Kuriiw;. 

ttiiX^rai  Si  oCroit,  iiT(i8^  KOTfrfij  irpit  T6r  'Aftti-air  Borafiif  1}  BrotXinvs 
Tou  XoXKi^fuT  vsOt,  ^f  Aw^Mic  jftDpic  Toi  V  Mf  (fiaKrlf.  And  he  gives 
one  another  chance  ;    17  on  r^t  Alryqi  naraTiSiloiit  ra  ong  Kara  yryoHi'. 

Seriously,  one  is  tempted  to  choose  the  Sikel  disli.  There  is  to  be 
sure  a  difference  in  quantity;  but  if  Kardrtj  could  change  into 
Cdtina,  and  that  back  again  into  Catiiuia,  the  difficulty  is  not 
greftt. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  Tamaricium  (p.  330).  Palmu.  should  be 
it3n,  has  a  very  strong  iimount  of  likelihood.  But  need  we  infer 
that  our  Kofuipiwi  has  anything  to  do  with  another  near  Babylon, 
JSbifih  ia  interpreted  XaXdaJwv  n-oXu,  aod  derived  from  the  Q'iD3, 
00 
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the  idolatrous  priests  of  several  passages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ?  Schubring  (Kamarina,  492)  discusses  other  Semitic  analo- 
gies, which  seem  at  least  as  likely.  Holm  (A.  C.  7)  reminds 
us  that  there  was  a  fish  called  Kdfifxapot  or  KafifiapU,  sung  of  by 
S6phr6n  and  Epicharmos  (see  Athenaios,  iiL  67  ;  Yii.27,75  ;  Lorenz, 
Epicharmos,  232),  and  an  ingenious  man  with  Sikel  tendencies 
might  haply  make  something  out  of  Latin  eamcbra  or  camera. 

Some  more  curious  questions  start  themselves  as  we  go  further 
along  the  south   coast  from  Kamarina.     Some   one   may  likely 
enough  have  found  Semitic  derivations  for  Sikel  Gela  and  Sikan 
Akragas.     Of  the  latter  name  it  is  perhaps  enough  to  say  that, 
whatever  was  its  real  origin,  the  Greeks  played  upon  it  (see  p.  400). 
But  Zeus  Atabyrios  doubtless  comes  from  Rhodes,  and  in  Khodes 
'Arafivpios  may  likely  enough  be  a  Semitic  "^UTI.     Further  on  comes 
the  most  curious  point  of  all.     There  is  a  spot,  at  which  we  have 
glanced  elsewhere  (see  pp.  113,  496),  known  at  different  times  as 
Minoa  and  as  H^rakleia,  and  of  which  we  shall  presently  have 
largely  to  speak.      It  is  said  to  have  been  also  called  Makara, 
and  here  Makara  may  very  likely  be  Semitic.     Only,  whenever 
any  name  the  least  like  Makara  is  seen,  the  whole  Eastern  school 
raises  one  shout  of  "  Melkart."     The  zeal  of  Duncker  (v.  50)  goes 
so  far  as  to  see  Melkart  in  McucpU  as  a  name  of  long  Euboia.     It  is 
a  name  of  long  Korkyra  also  ;    perhaps,  as  the  Phoenicians  did 
make  Ocean  voyages,  we  may  also  have  been  wrong  as  to  the  third 
MuKpis  off  the  coa,3t  of  Connecticut.     **Long  Island"  hardly  sug- 
gests Melkart ;  but  happily  some  other  Semitic  derivation  might 
be  found.     The  MaKapoDv  vfjcoi  also  lay  westward^  and  the  blinded 
Greeks  may  have  been  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  name  had 
anything  to  do  with  happiness.     We  go  on  to  be  told  (Movers, 
ii.   2.  332,  3)  that  Inykon   "entschieden  phonizisch  ist."     Here 
there  is  some  corroborative  evidence  in  the  shape  of  an  African 
place  of  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  name.     But  we  are  not 
told    the   meaning    of  the    Phoenician    name,    and   the    guess   is 
equally  lawful  that  the  likeness  may  be  owing  to  some  far  older 
kindred  between   Sikans  and  Berbers.     In  the  river  Hypsas  we 
are  tempted  to  see,  as  in  Akragas,  a  Sikan  name  turned  into  a 
Greek  shape;  but  no  ;  ""Y^ar  scheint  der  phonizische  Flussname 
nODn  in  der  form  riDB^  zu  sein."     At  Mazara  "  der  Name   ist 
deutlich  mvtD  d.  h.  Castell."     (So  Holm,  i.  83,  371.)     One  might 
more  easily  believe,  if  there  were  no  river  of  the  name,  or  even  if 
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tiie  ^pnt/jiov  and  lusofnov  of  Selinous  (Stepb.  Byz.  and  Diod.  sHi. 
54)  hdd  been  on  tbe  Phceniciau  side  of  tlie  river.  Bat  siirely  the 
<ppovpieir  took  its  name  from  tbe  river  nitlier  than  the  other  way, 
and  a  river  is  hardly  likely  to  lie  enlled  "  Cnstell." 

When  we  are  told  that  Phcpnician  SclouB  is  jfjO,  Seki,  the  Rock, 
fellow  of  Arabian  Petm,  we  gladly  believe  (nee  p.  los).  The  pre- 
sumption IB  that  tbe  PhcEuician  place  will  bear  a  PhtEniciiin  name, 
and  no  name  could  )>etter  describe  the  Sicilian  Sola  on  its  rocky 
hill  above  the  eea.  But  it  ia  another  thing  when  we  are  asked 
(Movere,  ii.  332)  to  cross  the  islaud  aod  to  give  exactly  the  same 
derivation  to  Greek  Selinoua.  Here  aj^ain  we  have  the  river ;  as 
we  have  rivers  of  the  Baiue  name  in  E]ia  and  Achaia,  and  another 
place  called  Selinoua  in  Lakonia.  At  Seliiious  too  the  Semitie 
name  has  no  such  special  fitness  as  it  has  at  Solous,  and  there  is 
an  obvious  and  commonly  accepted  Oreek  derivation  from  the 
plant  ai\iimy.  But  in  these  matters  Hellas  may  not  so  much  af 
take  tithe  of  the  meanest  herbs.  As  we  may  not  gather  our  irtXirov 
at  ZfXiwur  (see  p.  421),  nor  onr  ^lii^ov  or  Bn^fiin  (see  HSsychics, 
and  pp.  344,  348)  on  GriJ'OE,  neither  may  we  gather  our  /uifxifloi-  at 
MapaBwv,  not  presumably  either  at  Mupaflot  of  tbe  Phokians  or 
on  tbe  islands  of  MapaSoZirira,  For  is  there  not  a  yitip<:8ot  in 
Phixnicia,  and  at  fflapaSuv  was  there  not  once  a  bull  1  {see 
Dniicker,  v.  48),  For,  according  to  the  new  school,  the  nation- 
ality of  a  bull  is  not  to  be  called  in  question  anywhere.  He  is  to 
be  at  once  hailed  as  Semitic,  even,  one  may  presume,  by  the  waters 
of  GlitufflQus. 

It  ia  needless  to  go  through  the  whole  vocabulaiy.  With  Movers 
(ii.  3.  340)  to  bis  guide,  the  ('anaanite  inarches  inland,  and  annexes 
no  small  store  of  names  which  are  presumably  Sikel  or  Siknn. 
Here  we  may  take  up  our  geographical  position  on  the  strength 
of  being  inland.  Here  we  have  a  right  to  ask  for  yet  stronger 
corroborative  evidence  than  we  ask  on  the  coast.  Is  there  any 
such  evidence  to  make  ' ApfjOTpaToi,  MirrlaTparoy,  names  and  spellings 
which  have  puzded  us  enough  already  (see  p.  143),  into  tlie  folk  or 
the  commune  of  Ashtoreth )  ("  -int?you  oder  rnHBTIDp,  mncvnts  on- 
stalt  mntPpnoy,'"  Movers,  ii.  2.  342).  I  am  far  from  tluiikiug 
that  the  name  has  really  anything  to  do  with  orfwrdi ;  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  the  Greeks,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  'irfwauXufui 
for  inEtouce,  gave  a  Sikan  or  Sikel  nnmc  a  turn  which  should  seem 
to  have  a  meaning  in  their  own  tongue.     And  it  is  a  wound  in  a 
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tender  point  when  we  are  told  of  oar  head  and  front,  our  crowning 
headland,  our  Sikel  Capitolium  (Hoyers,  ii.  2.  338),  ''  Kephalodinm 
lag  auf  einem  Yorgcbirge,  wie  eein  (wohl  aus  dem  PhoniziBchen 
UtL8  iibersetzter)  Name  andeatet/'  We  are  told,  truly  enough, 
that  in  local  names  C^Kl  answers  to  K€<f>akii^  capo,  anjrthing  of  the 
kind.  Um  yap  ot; ;  so  it  does  to  this  day,  wherever  a  Semitic 
tongue  is  spoken.  But  why  need  Oreek  or  Sikel  have  trsinslated 
from  the  Phoenician  1  Are  not  the  chances  a  thousand  to  one  that 
both  the  colonizing  nations  translated  from  the  Sikel  name  f 

We  may  fairly  look  for  Phoenician  names  on  any  part  of  the 
Sicilian  coast.  Of  the  suggested  derivations  some  are  very  likely, 
some  are  almost  certain.  But  it  does  not  do  to  assume  that  every 
name  must  have  a  Semitic  origin,  and  that  any  Semitic  word  that 
is  the  least  like  the  name  must  be  its  Semitic  origin*  We  must 
remember  that  derivations  in  several  other  languages  are  at  least 
as  likely.  We  must  allow  for  accidents  of  all  kinds ;  for  changes, 
for  corruptions,  for  mistranslations  and  misconceptions,  perhaps  for 
mere  caprice  and  perversity.  Within  the  bounds  of  what  passes 
for  English,  one  hemisphere  has  seen  the  birth  of  Saltaire  and 
Camberley — made  ingeniously  out  of  Cambridge  Town — and  an- 
other has  seen  the  yet  more  wonderful  Mechanicsburg  and  Variety- 
ville.  Nearer  to  the  times  with  which  we  are  dealing,  very  odd 
results  came  of  looking  for  the  meaning  of  MaXoc/r,  *Enidafxpo£,  and 
"Eyfora  in  the  wrong  language.  Can  we  guarantee  Sikans  and 
Slkels,  Phoenicians  and  Greeks,  against  the  like  accidents  of  human 
weakness  ? 


NOTE  XIV.  p.  313. 

The  First  Greek  Settlements  in  Sicily. 

I  HAVE  in  the  text  mainly  followed  the  sketch  of  Greek  coloniza- 
tion in  Sicily  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  book  of  Thucydides. 
It  is  clear  from  the  extracts  from  Ephoros  and  other  writers  given 
in  Strabo  and  elsewhere  tjiat  other  versions  were  afloat.  Of  these 
versions  some  are  inconsistent  with  the  account  in  Thucydides, 
while  others  fall  in  happily  to  fill  it  up.     Most  of  these  I  have 
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examined  when  dealing  with  the  particnUr  ciries  to  wliich  they 
refer.  The  sketch  as  given  by  Thucydides,  whether  founded  on  An- 
tiochog  or  not,  it  ia  needleaB  to  praise.  'So  liuman  writing  ever 
waa  clearer.  But  our  guide  seerae  carefully  to  keep  himself  from 
touching  on  the  Greek  settlements  in  Italy,  though  he  often  has  to 
mention  them  in  the  course  of  his  hiatory.  Yet  the  Sicilian  and 
Uie  Italian  eettlenienta  stood  in  a  neax  relation  to  one  another ; 
liotli  may  pass  as  brunches  of  one  great  plan  of  Hellenic  expansion 
in  the  Wea(.  In  this  way  our  secondary  fiouroes  often  enable  us  to 
tee  the  relations  of  things  more  clearly  than  we  could  from  the 
Sicilian  summary  taken  alone.  Yet  one  could  have  wished  for 
a  few  more  words  from  Thuoydiiles  himself  to  confirm  or  to  refute 
these  other  stories,  I  trust  that  I  have  not  been  too  bold  in  work- 
ing in  such  notices  from  the  secondary  sources  as  did  not  eeem  to 
contradict  the  main  narrative.  The  joint  settlement  of  Korkyrs 
and  Syracuse  haa  surely  everything  in  its  favour  short  of  the  direct 
Btatement  of  the  great  mattter. 

It  is  certainly  to  he  regretted  that  we  have  not  that  part  of  the 
work  of  DioduroB  in  which  he  must  have  recorded  the  Greek  settle- 
ments in  Sicily,  In  hia  own  island  he  is  nlways  at  his  best ;  and 
he  would  doubtless  have  preserved  to  us  many  valuable  notices 
from  his  authorities  besides  those  to  lie  found  in  Strain  and  else- 
Following  Thucydides  then,  I  accept  the  Greek  settlements  in 
Sicily  as  beginning  in  the  thiid  quarter  of  the  eighth  century 
before  Christ,  and  as  beginning  with  Naxos.  But  the  order  seems 
to  me  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  eiiact  date.  The  main 
point  is  that  Theoklfis  of  Chalkis  and  his  followers  were  the  first 
Greeks  really  to  settle  in  Sicily,  and  that  they  settled  at  Naxos.  It 
does  not  follow  that  they  were  actually  the  (uot  Greeks  to  visit  the 
bland.  ^Ve  must  not  forget  that  such  a  tmflic  as  the  Odyssey 
points  to  between  Greeks  and  Sikels  does  not  necessarily  prove  any 
direct  inlercourai5  between  the  two  ends  of  tlie  voyage.  The 
Phtfniciun  carry iug-tmde  is  enough  to  account  for  everytliing.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  need  to  assert  that  TheokWs  was  abso- 
lutely the  first  Greek  to  set  foot  ou  Sicilian  soil.  If  we  put  the 
foundation  of  Kym6  earlier,  even  ever  so  little  eailier,  than  the 
beginnings  of  Greek  wttlement  in  Sicily,  the  chances  are  that  some 
accident  of  traffic  or  jiiracy  would  carry  sonje  K}nnaian  adventurer* 
to  the  island  wliich  tliey  or  their  tathers  must  have  all  but  touched 
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on  their  first  Voyage.  If  any  one  chooses  to  believe  that  the  first 
piratical  occupation  of  ZanklS  (see  p.  392)  came  before  the  regular 
settlement  of  Naxos,  though  I  see  no  reason  for  such  a  belief^  the 
acceptance  of  it  would  not  greatly  disturb  the  order  of  things.  But 
I  cannot  accept  the  doctrine  to  which  Holm  seems  to  incline  (0. 
S.  i.  1 1 3  et  seqq)  that  there  was  an  Aitolian  settlement  at  Syracuse 
earlier  than  that  of  Archias  of  Corinth.  The  d  priori  argument 
seems  to  be  that  we  hear  so  little  of  settlements  from  Western 
Greece,  and  that  there  must  have  been  some.  The  positive  evi- 
dence seems  of  the  very  weakest.  It  comes  from  a  passage  in  the 
Scholiast  on  Apollonios  of  Rhodes,  i.  419,  which  really  comes  to 
nothing  more  than,  what  nobody  ever  doubted,  that  more  places 
than  one  bore  the  name  of  Ortygia.  The  Scholiast  quotes  (and 
oddly  mismetres)  some  verses  of  the  Alexandrine  Nikandros  in 
the  third  book  of  his  Atra>Xiicu,  in  which  he  affirms  the  existence 
of  an  Aitolian  Ortygia  of  which  the  Delian  and  the  Syracusan 
were  alike  colonies. 

ol  8*  cf  *OfiTvyiris  Tirrivtdos  6pfirj6€PT€tj  ol  fiiv  t^i»  ^E<^crov,  ol  di  rifv 
np6T€pnv  ArjXoy  KaXovfifVfi^'  SKKoi  dc  rijv  Sfiartpfioya  SucrXuir  v^(ro¥'  o$€9 
*Of}Tvyi(u  iracM  fio&vTM,  Koi  ff  ^rjkos  fiiv  ovXt  ^^  fi«fiv$€VT€u,  dnh  ttjs 
*A(n'€pias  p€TafjLop<lioi>a'€o>£  rrjs  Arjrovs  odcX^^r,  aXka  naOa  naacu  cd  ^Oprvyiai 
anoiKtai  cto-t  rrjs  Kar  AtrwXtav  *Opmfyias. 

I  really  cannot  Bee  anything  in  this,  even  though  we  find  in  the 
Townley  Scholia  to  the  Iliad  ix.  557  (v.  333  Maass)  a  mention  of 
*0/jTi7ta  r)  tv  T^  XdkKidi  (the  Aitolian  Chalkis),  which  is  doubtless  the 
same.  Nor  do  I  eee  that  the  case  is  strengthened  by  the  existence, 
witnessed  by  Thucydides  himself,  of  a  river  Anapos  near  Stratos  in 
Akarnania  (ii.  82).  (There  seems  also  to  be  an  *lvam6s  in  the 
Delian  Ortygia  itself.)  Even  if  the  likeness  of  river-names  proved 
more  than  the  likeness  between  the  Macedonian  Axios  and  aU  the 
British  Axes  and  Exes,  between  the  Russian  Don  and  all  the 
British  Dons,  how  does  all  this  bear  on  an  earlier  settlement  than 
that  from  Corinth]  It  would  rather  seem  that  some  daring 
Aitolian  8,  knowing  so  much  better  than  the  Syracusans  themselves, 
claimed  Syracuse  as  an  Aitolian  settlement.  As  a  real  Aitolian 
settlement  had  reached  the  Alpheios,  there  might  be  some  tempta- 
tion to  claim  Arethousa  as  well. 

Holm  refers  also  to  the  legend  of  the  foundation  of  the  Sikel 
town  of  Alantiam  by  Patron  from  Thyrion  in  Akarnania  (see  above, 
p.  540),  which  is  a  mere  part  of  the  Trojan  story.     He  refers  also 
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to  the  worship  oFGreek  gods  at  Sikel  pliicea  iind  the  mtroductiou  of 
Greek  gods  into  Sikel  legends,  as  tbnt  of  Apollun  ioto  the  legends 
of  the  Oaleatic  Hjlila  (eee  p.  162,  and  above,  p.  515),  Surely  all 
this  canie  of  the  intercourse  between  Greeks  and  Sikels  as  com- 
monly understood. 

Holm  further  refers  (i.  381),  as  "ein  Zeugniss  filr  sehr  alten 
Verkehr  swiscben  Sii:ilieii  uiid  denn  Osten"  to  the  story  of 
PolycharfeH  the  KfeEseuiau  aud  EuuiplinoB  the  Spartan  told  by 
Paueanias  It.  4.  5,  and  in  a  &agmeut  of  Diod6roB  de  Virt.  et  Vit. 
Exc.  Hoesch.  p.  78.  EuaipIiuoB  baa  the  cows  of  Fo!ycb»r£a  to  agist, 
and  he  sells  them  aud  the  herdsmen  to  merchants,  Pnusanias  aaya 
nothing  about  the  course  of  their  traffic,  but  Diodoros  adds,  tow  S' 

tlncifiOvt    lit   SittXUxi'   nXc'oirrat    KOfilCtirSlu    tiap&  r^v   llt^aiidyyiiror.      If 

this  were  in  Thuoydides  himself,  it  could  hardly  prove  a  Greek 
colony  in  Sicily ;  but  it  most  likely  comes  from  the  poem  of 
RhiaooB.  In  his  mind,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  MesB^ug  and 
Sicily  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  one  another,  and  the  notion  of 
selling  people  to  Sicily  is  surely  a  remcml^rance  of  tjie  threat  of  the 
suitors  to  Odysseus,  which  need  not  have  been  n  sale  into  Sicily 
after  all 

Ab  for  Panormos  (see  p.  350),  Holm  in  his  History  (i.  84)  fol- 
IowmI  the  ordinary  view ;  "  £s  ist  eigentbiimlich,  dass  die  Stadt 
Panormos,  die  nie  von  Griechen  MtefrseJtt  tcuri/e,  eineo  bellenischen 
Nameu  ftihrt,  den  noch  manche  andere  Hafenorte  in  Europa  und 
Asien  tragen."  But  in  an  Italian  article  in  the  Arclitvio  Storieo 
Siciliano  (Nuova  Serie,  Anno  iv.  p.  431,  Palermo,  1880),  he  niaiu- 
tains  a  new  doctrine,  namely  that  Panormos  was  founded  by  Greeks 
at  some  untixed  date.  For  this  of  course  he  cannot  bring  any  direct 
evidence,  just  as  it  is  im]]OBsihle  to  bring  any  direct  evidence  the 
other  way.  The  question  is  whether  there  is  enough  evideuco  of 
any  other  kiud  to  upeet  the  likelihood  of  the  case  aud  the  natural 
inferences  from  the  account  of  Thucydides.  An  outlying  Greek 
settlement  might  have  been  planted  ut  Panormos  as  easily  as  at 
KyniG ;  only  tliere  is  the  general  belief  of  antiquity  on  behalf  of 
Kymfi ;  there  is  only  the  guess  of  a  modern  scholar  on  behalf  of 
Panormos.  Holm  begins  with  an  odd  little  difficulty  that  Panor- 
mos does  not  answer  the  description  given  by  Thucydides — Thucy- 
dides whom  he  is  fitting  aside  on  such  far  weightier  matters — of 
the  Phtenician  settlenieuts.  It  is  neither  on  atpa  nor  a  vi;cridiDv 
^yi.  a).     But  he  allows  that  it  may  paae;  "  la  lingua  di  terra  occu- 
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pata  da  Panormos  aveva  di  certo  le  qualitk  volute  dai  FenicL"  He 
Bees  plainly  that  the  time  of  withdrawal,  which  he  places  ahoot 
700-640  hefore  Christ  (that  is,  after  the  founding  of  Himera;  see 
p.  410),  was  not  necessarily  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Panormos 
and  her  two  fellows  ;  **  Resta  dunque  almeno  possibile  che,  come  lo 
erano  certo  Motye  e  Soloeis,  cosl  fosse  anche  Panormos  di  gii 
abitata  da  Fenici,  quando  questi  nel  corso  del  primo  secolo  di  Roma, 
si  concentrarano  in  questa  parte  della  Sicilia."  Following  Movers, 
he  rules  that  the  Phcenician  foundation  may  have  come  in  times 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  ninth  century.  But,  however  old  it  was, 
there  was  a  Greek  foundation  older  still. 

For  this  belief  the  chief  argument  is  the  name.  A  Phoenician 
city  would  not  have  used  a  Greek  name.  And  Panormos  was  the 
real  formal  name  of  the  city,  not  merely  a  name  given  to  the  haven 
by  Greeks  who  frequented  it.  ("  Non  si  pub  dire  che  questo  nome 
sia  stato  in  uso  soltanto  presso  i  Greci  che  potevano  frequentare  il 
porto,  no ;  era  il  nome  ufficiale  della  cittiL,  il  nome  che  le  davano 
gli  stessi  abitanti;  lo  provano  le  moneta  coUa  legenda  nANOPMOS.") 
Those  who,  after  the  words  of  Thucydides,  assert  the  Phoenician 
origin  of  Panormos,  have  therefore  been  driven  to  hold  that  the 
city  had  two  names,  a  Greek  and  a  Phoenician.  They  have  there- 
fore sought  for  the  Phoenician  name  of  Panormos.  He  then  dis- 
cusses Machanat,  Machoshbim,  and  Ziz,  and  decides  with  some 
hesitation  that  Ziz  was  the  name,  but  tliat  the  city  was  also  called 
Panormos,  "non  soltanto  da  forestieri,  bensl  dagli  abitanti 
stessi." 

He  then  gives  a  list  of  places  called  Udvopfxos,  all,  as  he  remarks, 
in  Greek  lands  or  lands  under  Greek  influence,  the  latter — in 
Roman  times — stretching  as  far  as  a  Udvopfios  Xi/x^y  in  the  Red  Sea 
(Diod.  iii.  38).  If  then  a  city  in  Sicily  could  be  called  Panormos 
by  its  own  inhabitants,  it  could  only  be  because  the  name  had  been 
given  to  it  by  Greek  founders. 

How  then,  Holm  asks,  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with  what  he  calls 
the  "official  account"  in  Thucydides  ("quella  storia  ufficiale,  per 
cosl  dire,  della  colonizzazione  greca  in  Sicilia")?  That  account 
speaks  the  truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth.  He  then  goes  on  to  re- 
capitulate his  other  supposed  examples  of  earlier  Greek  settlement  of 
which  we  have  spoken  above.  The  "  official  *'  story  grew  up  in  the 
interest  of  Eastern  Greece.  The  doings  of  other  and  earlier  Greeks 
were  forgotten,  like  the  discovery  of  America  by  the  Northmen. 
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£*en  the  legend  of  Telmbaos  dud  O&leStes  (see  above,  |i.  515)  w 
pressed  iato  the  »ervi(.-e  Ui  ehow  that  the  Greek  ApoUdn-worBhip 
was  carried  into  Siuily  before  the  eighth  century.  A  Qieek  colony 
has  been  supposed  by  othere,  as  Eiepert.  to  account  for  the  name. 
It  ie  easier  to  suppose  an  unrecorded  settlement,  Greeks  "  senza 
Dome,  senKa  Htoria,"  who  were  driven  out  when  the  Phcenicians 
withdrew  to  the  tliree  north-weBtem  points,  if  not  before. 

Holm  further  refers  to  Cluver  as  having  maintained  Ms  view 
before  him.  But  Claver  proves  rather  too  much.  His  words 
(p.  375)  are; 

"GrKca  qnum  tint  Udvopiv-t  et  £'>XiJ<ic  vocahula,  a  Orsecifl  fuisse 
cooditas  esH  urbeis  suspicari  pronum  erat,  bine  doctisaimns 
HarianuB  Yalgvamera,  in  libru  de  primordio  urbis  FanormitanEe, 
deque  primis  Siciliee  atque  Italic  cultoribus,  ubi  Cyclopes,  priinos 
hqjuH  insulse  cultores,  Grsecl  fuisse  generis  primoeque  Panormi 
conditoroa,  ooujpluribus  demonstrare  lalxirat  conjecturis  ;  hoc  etiam 
Grteci  vocabuli  ceu  Gimissimo  usus  est  arguniento.  Verum  nos 
Motyam  k  Cnidiis  Gia^cis  preedicta  Olympiads  L  fuisse  conditam, 
moxque  earn  Phcenices  cum  C'arttiaginiensibus,  pulsJe  primis  con- 
ditoribus  atque  incolis,  occupasse.  ...  Ex  hoc  igitur  argumento 
quid  velat  eolligere,  Panormum  quoque  ac  Sol^ntem  a  OnBcis,  non 
a  Phcenicihus,  primum  ortum  nomeuqae  aocepisse." 

Cluver's  reference  to  Motya  is  to  his  own  notion  (p.  355)  about 
the  eipedition  of  Pentathlos.  He  conceives  Motya  to  hove  been 
founded  as  a  Greek  city,  and  to  have  been  afterwards  occupied 
by  Fhcenicians. 

I  really  see  nothing  to  answer  in  all  this.  It  seems  all  to  turn 
on  the  name,  and  on  its  use  ou  coins  of  the  city.  But  it  ie  only 
found  on  coins  where  everything  else  is  Greek.  Under  the 
influence  of  Greek  art,  the  Phitnicians  of  Ziz^if  it  was  Ziz — 
chose  to  have  their  coins  btruck  with  Greek  legends.  The  name 
naropnos  came  as  pnrt  of  the  Greek  legend.  Many  towns  have 
quite  dii-tiuct  names  in  two  luuguages,  and  they  do  not  always 
translate  one  another.  The  same  town  ie  called  Cardigan  and 
Aberteifi.  An  Englishman  speaking  in  Welsh  would  say  "  Aber- 
teifi,"  and  a  Welshman  speaking  iu  English  says  "Cardigao." 
So  a  Phtenician,  speaking  Greek,  taid  numpfiot.  That  is  all.  If 
a  Phceuician  coio  should  ever  be  found  with  the  Greek  name 
noKfi^iof  transliterated  into  Semitic,  as  iras  afterwards  done  when 
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it  became  Saracen  Bcdarm,  that  would  pretty  well  prove  Holm's 
theory,  bat  nothing  short  of  that.  As  the  case  stautts ;  a^i^oir 
5vro>v  ^(X«v,  6a-iov  irporiftoy  t6v  QovKudidrjp, 


NOTE  XV.  p.  314. 
The  Foundation  of  Naxos. 
The  account  in  Thucydides  (vi  3)  is  perfectly  clear  and  simple ; 

'EXX^yo»v  irpa>roi  XaXjcid^r  c(  'Ev^oias  nXtvaoprts  fitra  0ov<cXcour  ouaarw 

Nd^v  ^Kurtuf.  Do  we  wish  to  know  how  a  colony  from  ChalloB 
came  to  be  called  Naxos  t  Stephen  of  Byzantium,  who  under 
Nd^ff  has  nothing  special  to  tell  us,  has  under  XaXxis  preserved 
a  valuable  fragment  of  Hellanikos  ;  'EXXdvucor  Icpciaiy  'Upas  dcvrcpf. 
OcofcX^ff  cie  XaXictdor  fitrh  XaXicid<a>y  Koi  Na{i«>v  €P  SuccXij;  irdXcK  cirrurr. 
In  Miiller  s  Fragments  (i.  51)  the  extract  appears  in  another  shape; 

6co«cX^r  tK  XaXicidoff  fura  XaXicid<a>y  r^p  Na(ta>p  cV  SticcXij/  irdXcy  licrurr. 

No  comment  is  given;  but  the  changes  destroy  the  whole  force 
of  the  passage.  It  was  hardly  needed  to  say  that  Theokl^  set 
forth  from  Chalkis  with  Chalkidians;  to  say  that  he  set  forth 
with  Chalkidians  and  Naxians  tells  us  something.  It  tells  us 
why  the  new  city  was  called  Naxos,  though  it  owned  Chalkis  as 
its  metropolis.  There  was  surely  the  same  kind  of  agreement 
between  the  two  classes  of  settlers  which  there  is  said  to  have 
been  in  the  case  of  the  Campanian  Kym6  (seep.  316).  Again, 
TrdXcif  in  the  plural  refers  to  the  two  cities  founded  by  Theokles, 
Naxos  and  Leontinoi,  of  which  Hellanikos  most  likely  went  on  to 
speak.  One  would  greatly  like  to  know  on  what  ground  such  a 
change  has  been  made.     Cf.  Brunet  de  Presle,  74. 

The  account  of  Ephoros,  which  makes  Theokles  an  Athenian,  is 
given  by  Strabo,  vi.  2.  2.  After  the  pasrsage  quoted  in  p.  314  he 
goes  on ; 

riravfkOovra  dc  * AOrfvalovt  /xcv  firj  ndo'ai,  XaX«cidca(  dc  rovs  cV  Ev^oif 
(Tvxvovi  irapaK(^6vra^  kcli  rSav  ^loivtav  nvai  rri  dc  Aa)/9uo>v  01  irXciovf  Ijowf 
Mfyaptli  nXfvaai'  tovs  fiiv  ovy  XaXxtdcar  JcriVai  Nd^v,  rovt  dc  AmpUas 
Mcyapo,  ttjv  *Y/3Xav  7rp6T€pov  KCiKovpivijv, 

This  account  is  versified  by  Skymnos,  270; 

.  ,  .  fW  'EXA.iTi'iivaf 
diKdrii  ytyf^  ftcrd  ravra  6co«A.€ovf  erSkov 
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^^*  n|id  XaXKiiiw  >.<xfiiyTOf  ijv  J"  oSrot  ylvii 

U  Tuv  'hBifliav  Kai  am^KBor,  us  \6yQt, 
Iwtts  (7ra  Arup<(r5  olg^Topis. 

He  theu  goes  on  to  tell  that  veraion  of  the  foundation  of  M'egora 
and  Syraciue  whiiih  Strabo  tells  u  little  way  further  ou  (vi.  2.  3), 
luid  which  we  shall  have  to  discuss  preaeutly. 

The  question  is  whether  this  is  enough,  iu  the  face  of  the 
flignificatit  silence  of  Thucydides,  to  make  ua  accept  the  story  of  tlie 
Athenian  birth  of  TheoklSa  and  of  hia  earlier  attempt  to  persuade 
the  Athenians  to  colonize.  To  me  it  reads  simply  like  a  piece 
of  Atbuniuu  vanity;  and  there  seem  to  have  been  other  stories 
afloat  which  sprang  from  the  same  souice.  Fausunios  (vi.  13.  8) 
distinctly  speaks  of  the  Cltalkidian  settlement  of  Naxos;    Nofov 

oicur^d'fn}!    nori    (V    SuiAi'^    una    XakKiican    tuv    c'ri    Tf    Eipiirif.      lu 

another  plare  (v.  25.  6,  cf.  Holm,  i.  385),  reckoniug  up  the  in- 
habitants of  Sicily,  he  says ;  'EXX^mi'  it  AwptfU  t>  (xntpo-ii'  uirrgt  nol 
'Ibmc   vol  Tov  ^cDKUCDu  mi   Tov  'Attikou  yinovt  iiurripov  lioipa  oil  noXX^. 

It  seems  inconceivable  that  this  mention  of  an  'Attkov  -}«>«(  in 
Sicily  can  have  anything  to  do  with  tho  Athenian  birth  of  Theoklfia. 
The  ^amuttv  yieos  can  only  refer  to  the  companions  of  Philokt&t^s 
who  are  brought  inio  the  Elymian  story  (see  above,  p.  543) ;  so  it 
rather  looks  as  if  Athens  had  set  up  a  claim  to  Sicilian  settlement 
in  mj-thical  times. 

The  story  of  the  joint  Ionian  and  Dorian  expedition  which 
founded  Naxos  and  l^legora  will  be  better  treated  a  little  later ; 
no  one  asserts  any  Doric  element  in  Naxos  itself. 

There  can,  I  think,  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  first  settle- 
ment was  made  on  the  peninsula.  Qrote  (iii,  478,  not  ii.  2S3,  as 
Holm  quotes  him)  thought,  it  is  hard  to  see  why,  that  Na«os  was 
first  foundt  d  on  the  heights  of  Tauroa  nnd  then  came  down.  Holm 
{i.  386)  points  this  out,  and  adds,  "  Diese  willkUrliche  Annahme 
hat  dann  Duucker,  Gesch.  dee  Alterthuma,  weiter  dahiu  uusge- 
bildet,  dasB  Naxos  anfangs  auf  dem  Berge  gekgen  habe,  wofflr 
NichtH  spricht."  Moat  true ;  but  when  I  search  Duncker  (to 
whom  Holm  gives  no  reference)  I  find  him  (v.  484)  fully  accepting 
the  peninsular  site,  aud  referring  to  Holm,  i.  381  ff.  But  in 
p.  361  Holm  discusses,  not  the  site  but  the  date.  See  also 
Clinton,  ii.  332.  Cluver's  emendation  in  the  text  of  Strabo  (vi.  z), 
nnwatSfntrir  ytrt^  iutA  ri  Tpmti,  scema  (]uite  reasonable.     Skymuoa 
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makes  only  two  generations;  perhaps  the  larger  number  did  not 
suit  his  verse. 

I  am  not  specially  concerned  as  to  the  exact  date.  See  Clinton, 
ii.  321;  Busolt,  L  242.  The  reckoning  of  the  Parian  Chronicle 
puts  the  foundation  of  Syracuse  in  b.c.  757  ;  it  does  not  mention 
that  of  Naxos.  If  one  can  be  right  within  twenty  years  in  these 
timesy  it  does  very  well. 

NOTE  XVL   p.  328. 

The  FouiTBATiON  of  Stracuss. 

I  HAVE  in  the  text  followed  the  plain  narrative  of  Thocydides, 
vi.  3,  accepting  also  the  story  of  Archias  and  Aktai6n  in  Plutarch, 
Am.  Nar.  a.  In  this  Archias  is  described  simply  as  a  Herakleid 
and  a  powerful  man  in  Corinth  (y€vovv  fUv  &»  rov  rmv  'UpakktM^, 
vXovT^  dc  Koi  Tj  SKkjf  ^dfui  Xo/ifr/xSroroff  KapivBimv),  (So  inThucydides, 
vL  3 ;  'Apx^^  r^  'H/xucXcidttv  ^K  KopipSov  fKur€.)  In  the  Parian 
Chronicle,  47  (C.  MiLller,  i.  546),  he  appears  as  *ApxuK  Evaymv, 
d€KaTos  i>p  dird  Trifupov,  Holm  (i.  386)  truly  remarks  that  the 
Herakleids  of  Corinth  traced  their  descent,  not  through  Tdmenos 
but  through  Al^t^s.  He  further  remarks  that  Archias  is  nowhere 
expressly  said  to  be  a  Bacchiad,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
generations  iu  the  Parian  Chronicle  may  be  meant  as  a  mere  note 
of  time.  I  cannot  conceive  that  dcVaror  Lp  dn6  Trifimv  can  mean 
anything  but  the  tenth  in  natural  descent  from  T^menos  ;  it  is  far 
more  likely  that  the  compiler  of  the  Chronicle  put  T^menos  hy 
mistake  for  Aldtds.  The  Bacchiad  descent  of  Archias  may  surely 
be  taken  for  granted  when  we  find  him  one  of  the  chief  men  in 
Corinth  in  the  days  of  Bacchiad  dominion.  In  Plutarch's  story, 
Abron,  at  the  Isthmian  games,  icorc^da  tS>»  BwcxtaMip,  One 
Bacchiad  had  wronged  him ;  the  others  had  refused  to  redress  the 
wrong.  By  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonios  (iv.  1212)  the  personal 
Archias  seems  to  be  forgotten,  aud  the  crime  is  made  that  of  the 
Bacchiads  as  a  body  (oi  Baic;(uidai  wkt^s  iirtkOoPTtt  rj  ohcl^  rovrov, 
€(iov\opTo  dnoair^p  r^i/  natda  *AicraiciPa).  More  amazingly  Still,  as  if  we 
had  already  come  to  Kypselos,  the  Corinthians,  in  wrath  at  their 
doings,  turn  out  the  Bacchiads.  But,  if  Archias  is  not  mentioned, 
Chersikrat^s  is,  and  is  perhaps  confounded  with  him ;  Xtpaucpanjs, 
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fir   rii-  Batx"'^',   "ticm    K«>«upai',   iicffLti.ai'  Toic   (MMitoCiTOt  KoXjoOc. 

The  tejct  here  records  the  settlement  of  Korkyra  under  Bacchiads  ; 
ColcliiaDS  and  PLaiakiHiiB  were  there  ;  tlaArf  fiiu;^iuSai,  yntriv  'Eipi- 
PqAv  fimts  avipn  ffoaaaiTo  lurix  j^pdrov.  Almost  directly  after,  in 
V.  II 16.  with  the  UBual  confusion  of  scholia sta,  cornea  another 
account  of  the  ecttlemeut  of  ChersikruteR,  copied  from  Timaios,  iu 
which — more  likely  by  the  Biholiust  than  by  Timaios — he  seems 
to  be  mixed  up  with  Archlaa  ; 

TifWuit  ^ijoi  litTa  (TJi  t^oKoiria  Tuv  Tpojinif  XtpuiKpanj,  awiyoiioii  rar 
Biuji(UiSuv,  iin  it7tta6rTa  r^t  Kopo-A)v,  liri  ical  iKOVta  amXAi*  J)(d 
(iriflUIV  ul  KOTIfllrjniiai  T^f  v^o-ov. 

Ovid  too,  whose  keeu  eye  bad  clearly  compared  the  two  havens 
of  Corinth  and  the  two  Itavens  of  Syracuse,  counects  the  founda- 
tion of  Syracuse  with  the  Bacchiade.     Met.  v.  1 2 1 6  ; 

"Et  quk  BaccLindie  Inrnkri  geoa  orM  Coriutho 
iDter  inKijD&lea  posaerunt  UK^oiit  portus." 

We  Msume  then  Arcbias,  and  Chereikrat^  too,  as  belonging  to 
the  mling  &mily  of  Corinth.  It  proves  nothing  agaiust  it  that  he 
is  not  narked  as  a  Bacchiad,  but  simply  as  a  Corinthiau,  in  the 
fragment  of  Diodoroa  (viii.  4)  in  which  he  tella  the  story  of 
Alctaiou  much  us  Plutarch  does,  but  goes  no  further  than  the  boy's 
death.  Plutarch  himaolf  goes  ou  to  record  the  two  appeals  made 
by  MelisaoB.     The  first  time  ; 

T^  y*Kp^v  Toi  iraifioi  (ii  rqif  ayopiai  raiv  Kopiv^iaiv  'napanoftiirat, 
aititiarvf,  iltJiv  dn-iurui'  mipd  riiii  tovto  itpa(6ma^  at  ii  vXton  ovSir  q 
rAf  Snipa  Ijitovf. 

Then  comes  the  second  appeal  at  the  Oames,  aiid  tbn  death  of 
MeliasuH.  Then  comes  the  pestilence,  the  oracle,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  Syracuse  ; 

fiiT  oil  fioXu  y  oi)[/io(  Kai  Xoip6t  KimXaiiSai"  rliv  iriiXi*'  niil  rav 
KofHyfilvf  nipi  airnAXny^c  ^pB^fVuif,  6  6i&s  liniXt  fx^vif  urai  lloauliCirat 
auiE  iu>^croin-Di  lat  hii  riy  'AxraiaiHit  Saiianir  itrriKfi'iiir'  raura  nvB^nttot 
'Jkpj(iae  [airris  yap  Btapot  ^n)  tit  piv  r^v  VHpaiBov  iiuiv  oin  ivavj)k&f, 
liKtvirta  h'  ((I  T^v  ittiKlav  ^.tipanovaat  Irrurt, 

The  foundation  of  Syracuse  was  for  Plutarch's  purposes  quite  a 
secondary  poiut  in  the  story;  but  a  Greek  colony  could  not  be 
foanded  in  quite  such  an  offhand  way  as  thia.  To  Tbucydidea,  on 
the  other  baud,  at  this  poiut,  the  foundation  of  Korkjxa  was  of  no 
interest,  just  as  when  be  had  occasion  to  B|ieak  of  Korkyra  iu  the 
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first  book  (L  13.  34),  he  had  no  seed  to  speak  of  Syracnse.  Pan- 
sanias  again  (v.  7.  3)  was  not  concerned  about  anything  except  the 
oracle  which  spoke  of  Alpheios  and  Arethousa  (see  p.  338),  and 
he  brings  it  in  with  a  simple  reference  to  the  god  ts  ^Apxiam  r^ 
KopivBiov  ts  r6v  ^vpaKowrnv  afro9TcXXo»r  oiKiO-fjAv  Ka\  rd^  rtirc  rd  hni. 

Our  fuller  account  of  the  settlement  comes  from  Strabo,  tI.  2.  4, 
who  seems  to  me  to  have  mixed  up  three  accounts.  It  is  from  him 
that  we  get,  wherever  he  found  it,  the  perfectly  credible  and 
instructive  account  of  the  real  relations  between  Archias  and 
Chersikrat^s ; 

nXcovra  d<  r6w  *  Kp\ia»  tU  r^v  SucrX^  coraXcirciy  furh.  fUpovt  rrjt 
0TpaTtlas  rov  rStv  'HpaickfJ^w  ycFovr  Xtpaucpanj  awaiKiovwra  r^  nv 
KgpKVpav  Kakovftivrf9,  np6r€p09  dc  ^xtplay,  cutfufor  fiiv  ovv  ix^oK^a 
Ai^vpvovs  ffur/;(oyraff  olitiaai  rfjv  vfjaxtv. 

But  this  is  mixed  up  with  two  other  stories  with  which  it  seems 
to  have  nothing  to  do,  and  which  must  surely  come  from  other 
sources.  There  is  first  that  in  which  Archias  and  Myskelloe  go 
together  to  Delphoi,  or  perhaps  meet  at  Delphoi,  and  receive  the 
oracle  about  health  and  wealth;  Sipa  de  MvorccXX^y  rt  ^curlv  cir 
AcXc^vf  A^cfv  Ka\  rhw  *Apxlav  ;(^pf7(rn7pia(((fici*oy,  ipivBai  rhv  Stiip,  K«r.X. 
This  story  is  told  also  by  Stephen  of  Byzantium  (under  IvpoKovam) 
exactly  to  the  same  effect  as  in  Strabo,  but  with  so  much 
difference  in  the  words  that  it  seems  less  likely  that  he  copied 
Strabo  than  that  he  copied  the  writer  whom  Strabo  followed.  That 
can  hardly  be  Hekataios,  whom  Stephen  begins  by  quoting  ;  2vpa- 
Kovacu,    nSXii  StKcXtar  p€yt<rrrjj  car  *E*caTat"r  Evpci>Tqj.      Souldas  also  (in 

*Apxias)  tells  the  story  of  the  oracle,  and  gives  the  question  put  by 
the  god  in  full ; 

X^pas  ical  troKtoJS  olicfiTOpa  \aJbv  tx'^^'*'*^* 
^A^ct'  iprjffSfuvoi  ^cnBov^  riva  ycuay  ikijcos' 
dAA*  dyt  5^  <f>pa(«T0\  dyaBSip  trmpop  K€¥  tKoioB^y 
rrkovrov  Ix^O'  «T€<iyo»'  J)  Ttptrvordnjv  {rfUiay, 

Now  it  is  plain  that  the  story  of  Chersikrat^s  fits  in  perfectly 
well  with  the  account  in  Thucydides  ;  Thucydides,  as  he  was  very 
likely  to  do,  simply  leaves  out  a  fact  which  did  not  concern  him. 
But  the  story  of  Myskellos,  as  we  have  it  here,  is  by  no  means 
so  easy  to  fit  in  with  the  story  of  Chersikrat^s.  If  the  two  had 
anything  to  do  with  one  another,  we  should  surely  have  heard 
something  about  Chersikratds  at  Delphoi  also.  At  this  stage,  bearing 
in   miud  that  there  is  another  story  of  Myskellos,  to  which  we 
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shall  presently  come  back,  let  us  next  look  at  the  third  of  the  three 
stories  which  Strabo  has  here  worked  together.  It  is  first  to  be 
noticed  that  he  brings  in  the  whole  story  with  a  note  of  time; 

^vpoKOwras  'Ap;((aff  fiip  titricrtv  cic  KopufSov  frkruaas  ntpi  tovs  ovtovs 
Xp6vovs  oU  t^icBijtrav  fj  re  "Sd^ot  Koi  rii  Meyapa,  So  Stephen  also 
dates;  Syracuse  is  Krurfui  luv  'Apxlov,  KopivBov  Swoucos,  roU  rV 
SucrX^i  Kal  N<{(^  SfAdxpovos,  where  we  may  fairly  supply  Mtydpois  after 
i»  SixrX^.  Now,  in  a  view  of  chronology  which  dealt  with 
centuries  and  not  with  decades,  one  might,  even  while  following 
the  order  of  Thucydides,  accept  these  notes  of  time;  only  we 
should  have  looked  for  some  mention  of  Leontinoi  and  Katand 
between  Naxos  and  Megara.  What  is  meant  is  something  quite 
different.  In  the  story,  as  told  by  Strabo,  after  Chersikrat^s  is 
left  in  Korkyra,  Archias  goes  on  alone,  though  one  might  rather 
have  looked  for  Myskellos  to  go  with  him,  as  far  as  their  roads 
were  the  same ; 

n&y  d*  *Apxiav  Karturxopra  np6s  rh  Zf^vptov  rov  AfloptecDy  %vp6vTa  rivas 
dfvpo  dif>iyfuvovs  cV  rrjt  SaccXioff  irapa  t&v  rck  Mtytipa  KTi€ra»T»v,  dvoXo^riv 
ovrov£,  Koi  Koivj  fur  avr&v  ktUtol  rhs  ^vpoKowras  ainovTas. 

Megara  then  was  founded  before  Syracuse,  and  had  had  time  for 
some  of  its  founders  to  leave  it.  This  takes  us  back  to  the  other 
story  which  Strabo  (vi.  2,  p.  26)  tells  on  the  authority  of  Ephoros 
(see  above,  p.  570).  Naxos  and  Megara,  according  to  this  version, 
were  founded  together.     Theokl^s  is  said 

XakKi^ias  tovs  iv  Ev/9oi^  frv\vovi  napakafiovra  Koi  t&p  *l»vt»p  rivdSf  cri 
dc  Attpiciri  ol  wKtiovs  fjirop  Mcyapcir,  vrXcvoroi*  rovi  fUu  odv  XcikKi^as 
Krto'ai  No^oy,  roig  di  ^eapUas  Mcyapa,  r^v  'Y/9Xay  npdnpow  Kokovfitvriv, 

Here,  it  is  plain,  we  have  a  story  which  cannot  possibly  be 
reconciled  with  the  account  in  Thucydides,  a  story  which  makes 
Megara  founded  after  Syracuse,  with  Leontinoi  and  Katand  founded 
between  them.  But  let  us  see  whether  we  cannot  find  yet  another 
story,  of  equal  authority  with  that  in  Thucydides,  which  in  no  way 
contradicts  Thucydides,  and  out  of  which  the  other  stories  may, 
with  the  help  of  a  little  invention,  have  sprung.  Such  an  one 
seems  to  be  supplied  by  an  earlier  passage  in  Strabo  himself 
(vi.  I.  12),  when  speaking  of  Krotdn.  He  there  quotes  Antiochos 
for  this  account.  The  oracle  had  told  the  Achaians  to  colonize 
Krot6n.  Myskellos  is  sent  to  look  at  the  place.  Sybaris  is  already 
founded  ;  he  prefers  the  site  ;  he  then  goes  and  asks  the  god  if  he 
may  take  that  site  instead  of  Krot6n.    Myskellos  was  slightly 
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hump-backed  (irvyxai^  M  vw6kv^>o9  &r  6  MutrcfXXof),  and  the  god  was 
not  ashamed  to  make  mock  of  his  misfortune ; 

Mv<TKtXk€  fipaxCv^^ff  *ap^«  ai$€r  SXXo  laartiiotit, 
KK&ffftara  ^pcvcir  6/i$6v  8*  5n  8^  ris  kmurup, 

Myskellos  then  goes  and  founds  Ejx>t6n,  getting  help  in  the  woik 
from  Archias,  who  happens  to  &11  in  with  him  on  the  Tojage ; 

croyrXASrra  dc  Kriom  r6p  KfiAn^va,  trvfiorpd^rros  Koi  *Apxtov  ray  roc 

Diod6ros  also,  in  a  fragment  of  the  ninth  book  (Exc  Vat.  9,  10), 
tells  the  story  of  the  oracle  to  Myskellos,  or  rather  of  the  two  oracles, 
for  the  one  which  Strabo  speaks  of  as  given  vaguely  to  Achaians 
appears  in  this  version  as  given  personally  to  Myskellos.  Myskellos 
wishes  for  children.  The  Pythia  says  he  shall  have  children,  bat 
he  must  first  colonise  Krot6n.  As  he  does  not  know  where 
Kroton  is,  the  Pythia  describes  the  site  in  several  verses,  of 
importance  for  Italian  topography,  but  which  do  not  concern 
Sicily.  He  goes  to  see  Krot6n,  and  prefers  Sybaris,  and  gets  the 
same  oracle  as  in  Strabo.  The  fragment  then  breaks  ofl^  but  we 
may  be  pretty  sure  that  Dioddros  also  was  o(^ying  Antiochos,  and 
that  the  first  oracle  also  came  from  him. 

Now  I  am  not  concerned  to  assert  the  historic  truth  of  this  storv. 
It  may  be,  as  Busolt  (i.  257)  says,  "oflfenbar  eine  Fabel,  die  der 
Syracusaner  gem  in  seine  G^eschichte  aufnahm."  It  certainly  contra- 
dicts the  received  date  of  the  foundation  of  Kroton,  as  fixed  by 
Dionysios  (ii.  59)  to  01.  xvii.  3,  or  B.C.  710  (see  Clinton,  i.  174). 
It  may  be  a  joint  invention  of  Krot6niat  and  Syracusan  vanity 
My  only  point  is  that  it  does  not  contradict  Thucydides.     He  may 
very  likely  have  read  it  in  Antiochos,  and  have  thought  that  it  did 
not  concern  him.     It  is  surely  older  than  the  other  stories,  and  we 
can  see  how  they  grew  out  of  it.     Myskellos  received  an  oracle. 
Archias  received  an  oracle  ;  Archias  most  likely  had  a  companion 
with  him,  namely  Chersikrat^s.    It  was  very  easy  to  turn  this  into 
an  oracle  given  to  Archias  and  Myskellos  jointly,  an  oracle  which 
looks  very  much  like  an  adaptation  to  later  facts,  which  the  oracle 
in  Diod6ro8,  full  of  Homeric  learning,  need  not  be.     Archias  then 
meets   some    one    on    his    voyage,   namely    Myskellos.      Such   a 
meeting  is  quite  possible  as  far  as  Syracusan  history  is  concerned, 
whether  Krotouiat  chronology  allows  it  or  not.     Some  one  between 
Antiochos  and  Ephoroe,  writing  in  the  interest  of  Megara,  txumed 
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this  into  a  meeting  with  men  from  thnt  city.  It  is  indeed  posmble 
that  the  foundation  of  Syracuae  and  Korkyra  in  a  single  voyage 
may  have  suggeeted  the  tale  of  the  like  foundation  of  Naxos  nod 
Megara.  When  Megara  had  Bunk  to  be  an  outpost  of  Syracuse,  it 
would  be  a  slight  comfort  to  MegiiriAn  feeling  to  be  told  tbat 
Megara  was  oMer  than  Syracuse  and  that  Meguriana  had  a  hand  in 
founding  Syracuse.  Only  we  are  not  told  how  any  Kegarians 
came  to  be  at  the  Zephyrinn  point,  and  why  they  chose  to  go  on 
to  found  Syracuse  rather  tliaa  go  hack  to  \regara.  It  looks  like 
some  early  sedition  In  Megara,  the  tradition  of  which  had  got  out 
of  its  place. 

la  any  case  we  must  choose  between  Thucydides  and  Ephoros, 
if  it  is  from  Ephoroa  that  the  whole  Megarian  story  comes. 
Archias,  we  hold,  founded  Syracuse  the  year  after  {r-iv  ixofiimv 
frevs)  Thtoklfei  founded  Naxos.  Five  years  after  that,  Theokl^a 
founded  Loontiiioi.  About  the  same  time  {koto  tAp  avtim  xco'w), 
but  later  rather  than  earlier,  come  those  wanderings  of  Laniis  from 
Old  Megara  whii'h  end  in  the  foundation  of  New  Megara.  We 
admit  nothing  that  contradicts  thie.  But  we  admit  the  joint 
action  of  Chersikrat^s  and  Archias  ;  oidy  we  should  like  to  know 
where  Strabo  found  it.  The  joint  action  of  Myskellos  and  Archias 
we  leave  to  those  whose  work  lies  at  Krot&n. 

Auotlier  point,  of  interest  in  itself,  though  not  directly  con- 
ceruing  Sicily,  is  the  way  in  which  Ahron,  grandfather  of  Aktaifln, 
had  won  fur  himself  his  settlement  at  Corinth.  The  story  is  told 
by  Plutarch  (Amat.  Narr.  a>,  and  in  a  confused  way  by  the 
Scholiast  on  Apollonios,  iv.  1212,  who  makes  Melissos  himself 
the  benefactor  instead  of  his  father  Abr^.n.  Pbeidon,  King  of 
Argos,  has  designs  on  the  liberty  of  Corinth.  He  demands  fi 
thousand  of  the  best  Corinthian  warriors,  who  are  sent  under 
ft  captain  called  Dexandros,  (One  is  a  little  reminded  of  the  story 
in  Polyainos,  v.  6,  to  which  we  shall  come  in  time,  of  Hippokratfis 
and  hia  Sikel  troops.)  PbeidiJn  purpotes  to  deRtroy  them,  and 
tolls  his  desipu  to  some  of  his  friends,  among  otliers  to  Abiiin. 
Abron  is  a  friend  of  Dexandros,  iind  warns  him ;  mil  ourwt  o!  liiv 
Miooioi  nportis  iniSiaiat  (it  Tqv  KifHySDV  iiriiSiiTar, — where  some  other 
word  mnst  lie  read  for  *Xni'7«M,  Abr^'m  then  flees  to  Corinth  to 
escape  the  wraUi  of  Plieidun.  It  is  addod  that  his  son  was  called 
MeliasoH  from  his  dwelling-place  ;  ani  roi  rtinou  Siiunot  TaSniia  otrf . 
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So  be  belongs  to  the  eame  cUbb  as  Hybl6n  of  Hybla,  Gel6ii  of 
Gela,  and  Agyris  of  AgyriunL 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  height  of  Pheid6n'8  power  is 
placed  in  B.  c.  747  (see  Grote,  ii.  419).  Other  dates  given  are  895 
and  660.  Neither  of  these  agrees  with  our  storj;  but  the  inter- 
mediate one  will  do,  if  we  place  Pheidon's  design  on  Corinth  earlj 
in  his  reign,  783-744. 


NOTE  XYIL  p.  350. 
Epipolai. 

The  visitor  to  Syracuse  is  a  little  puzzled  by  the  modem  local 
use  of  the  name  Epipolai.  It  seems  to  have  come  to  be  almost  the 
same  as  Enryaloe,  and  to  mean  only  the  extreme  west  of  the  hill. 
This  is  clearly  not  the  nse  of  Thucydides,  with  whom  Euryalos  is  a 
part  of  Epipolai.  Stephen  of  Byzantium,  with  some  confusion  and 
oddness  of  expression,  sets  forth  the  distinction  very  clearly ; 

'Es-oroXoi.  x*^*^^  ax6K(niiuK)9  wpoirtx*^  Zvpoicovotuff.  Oovtcvhidrit  fKrg. 
ro  €$vucow  'Kwnrokoiot  rf  "^miy  rvtr^.  EvpvfjXos'  ovn»s  ^  aKp6wokis  rwr 
'EmfToXtty  iroXi;(^rioir  dc  rovro  2vpaKov€r^p  air6Kp¥jfu>op,  t6  tBpubw 
Evpv^XiOf. 

Stephen  seemingly  thought  that  there  was  a  town  of  Epipolai ; 
and  we  may  doubt  whether  anybody  was  ever  really  described  as 
'EircYToXatof  or  Evpvrjktos.  But  as  a  figure  of  speech,  the  notion  of 
Euryalos  as  the  akropolis  of  Epipolai  hits  off  the  relations  of 
things  by  no  means  badly. 

Thucydides  describes  and  defines  'EiriiroXac  the  first  time  he  uses 
the  word,  vi.  96  ; 

'EiriiroXat  .  .  .  ;(a>/)(oi^  ctjr6Kpfi]fip6p  re  jcai  6ircp  r^r  iroXrcor  €v&v^  Kflfuvov, 
.  ,  ,  i^rjpTrjToi  yap  tA  SKXo  x<^pioVj  Koi  fifXP^  ^^  ir<5X««r  cirucXiWr  tc  iarl 
KOI  €iri<f)av€s  vap  rurca*  Kai  (apofuurrcu  tmo  rc^y  ^vptucoaitap  dia  t6  cmiroX^ 
Tov  aXXov  riyoi. 

He  speaks  also  of  the  npo<r^<r€is  tS>v  *Eviiro\S>p, 

One  of  these  Tr/xxr/Sacreir,  that  namely  close  to  Euryalos,  comes  in 
when  the  Athenians  climb  up,  in  vi.  97 ;  6  di  wtCos  €x<»p<i  tvSw  hpopif 
If  phi  tin  ^EitiiroKas  cat  <f>6dp€i  dvafiai  Kara  t6p  Evpwjkop  {cf,  vii.  2,  42,  43, 

44,  46,  47).     Directly  after,  Labdalon  is  axpois  rots  KprjfumU  rw 
'Emno^ap,   Spwp  np6s   ra    Miyapa,      We  COme  to  another  iFp6apa<ns 
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Airtfan'on  (vi.  lot)  ;  iTiix'C'""'^  'Adrjraiot  rif  KpijfiiAy  riv  iisip  nv  tXtms, 
it  rail  "ETTHroXuv  tqw-jj  irpii  rov  fiiyav  Xijitm  6pa,  cal  ijirf/j  oifoit  ^po- 
Xvraroi'  ryiyriro  naTafiaai   ttA  Toij  iSpiXo-t!   lal   rou  iXoirc    iV  toi-  Xi^W, 

This  is  clearly  the  appronch  at  Portella  del  Fusco.  lu  c.  102  the 
AtheniaD  nJuXor,  wliich  must  have  been  a  good  vay  from  Eitryalos, 
is  i  Kunkus  i  rnS  raU  'ETTuroXaic.  In  vii.  4  the  SyracueanB  build  Sis 
ri»  'EiriTToXuv,  oiri\  r^c  iroXHur  ap^diuroi.  In  C.  43  we  find  three 
SjracusaD  forts  iVl  riir  'EffHroXic,  and  the  Boiotitins  guard  touto  tA 
fiipof  tAk  'EtrnroXiii,  namely  the  ascent  by  EurjiiloH. 

DiodOroH  hriuga  in  the  nume  at  an  earlier  stage  in  Syracusan 
history,  namely  at  the  overthrow  of  the  tyrants  (vi.  Jz).     The  mer- 

cenanes  rljt  irdXisir  jitnr«Xu(3o*To  r^n  'AxpoSirli'  ta\  Trif  S^aor  .  .  .  ol  it 
ZtfKUoa-uK  t4  XtKiTiii"  Tijt  iriiXfoit  KaT(ij[ow,  iral  tu  Jipif  rot  'EintroXir 
TtTpaiifttmir  avrijs  imriixtiTav.  Of  the  Athenian  ascent  (xili.  7)  he 
siinply  says  mraXa^nritrai  rac  'EiriTToXiic.  In  xiv.  18  DioD^'aioa  cu^uur 
iipa  HifitVoi  rot  lakov/tirat  'EiriRoXat^ ;  SO  he  begins  Tux'<"'i  Tat  'Eirt- 
TToXis  B  rvii  TO  wpit  "it  'EfajrOXoic  wrnp;f«i  nijifot,  This  ia  the  point 
not  far  from  Scala  Grtca,  where  hia  wa.ll  begins.  Both  Thuoydidea 
and  DiodAroa  knew  the  ground,  though  Thucydides  hail  the  better 
gift  of  describing  it.  We  do  not  learn  much  when  Plutarch  (Dion. 
29)  says  only  rat  "EwmoXit  tXwv.  Livy  (sxv.  34)  is  not  very  clear 
aa  to  Epijiolai  es  a  whole  ;  it  is  merely  "  Epipulse,  fiefiueua  cub* 
todije  locQs.''  About  EuryatoB  he  la  a  little  more  precise  in  the 
next  chapter  ;  it  ia  thus; 

"  Tumulus  in  e.vtrcma  parte  urbis  versus  a  mari,  viiequc  imminens 
ferenti  in  agros  mediterraneaque  insulie,  percommode  situs  ad  com- 
meaitna  excipiendos." 

This  is  a  good  practical  view  of  things  aa  they  doubtless  looked 
to  Uarcellus. 

The  result  seems  to  be  that  the  word  'EituroKal  in  itself  means 
whatever  ia  above,  that  is,  at  the  beginning,  above  Ortygia.  It 
would  therefore  naturally  be  the  name,  or  rather  description,  of  the 
whole  hill.  But  its  application  itfould  be  narrowed  by  each 
extension  of  the  city.  It  may  perhapa  be  defined  as  so  much  of 
the  hiU  oe  at  any  time  lay  outside  the  city.  In  all  our  accounts 
therefore  it  shuts  out  Achradina,  the  eastern  end  of  the  hill.  The 
matter  cannot  be  better  put  tliiin  by  Sir  Edward  Bunbury,  Diet. 
Geog.,  art.  Syracusee,  p.  1066  ; 

''  Epipolte  was  tlie  name  originally  given  to  the  upper  part  of  tlie 
tablft-land  which,  as  already  described,  slopes  gradually  from  its 
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highest  poiDt  towards  the  bbsl  Its  form  is  that  of  a  tolerahly 
regalar  triangle,  having  its  vertex  at  Eoryalns,  and  its  haae 
formed  hy  the  western  wall  of  Achradina.  The  name  is  always 
nsed  hy  Thncvdides  in  this  sense,  as  including  the  whole  upper 
part  of  the  plateau,  and  was  doubtless  so  employed  as  long  as  the 
space  was  uninhabited  ;  but  as  the  suburbs  of  Tycha  and  Teminitis 
gradually  spread  themselves  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  heights 
the  name  of  Epipoln  came  to  be  applied  in  a  more  restricted 
sense  to  that  portion  only  which  was  nearest  to  the  vertex  of  the 
triangle." 

Cavallari,  Holm,  and  Lupus  follow  to  the  same  effect  (Tope- 
grafia,  59  ;  Lupus,  43).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Euryalos,  in 
its  historical  and  military  sense,  means,  not  the  extreme  point  of 
the  hill,  the  modem  Belvedere,  but  the  site  of  the  Dionysian  castle 
just  to  the  east  of  the  isthmus  which  joins  Belvedere  to  the  main 
hill.  But  there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  takes  in  the  hill  of  Bel- 
vedere. As  Holm  says  (Topografia,  206,  208;  Lupus,  126,  127), 
Evpvdkos,  EvpvrjXos — the  Latin  writer,  as  usual,  helps  us  to 
the  true  local  form — is  the  **  Broad  Nail."  The  spike  is  the 
narrow  ridge  or  isthmus ;  the  head  is  the  Belvedere  hill.  It  is 
one  of  the  strangest  things  in  the  whole  of  our  story  that  there 
is  no  sign  of  that  most  important  point  being  fortified  or  oc<;upied. 
Nor  do  we  hear  of  any  occupation  of  the  site  of  the  Dionysian 
castle  till  the  Athenian  ^ie^e.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  no  sign  of 
its  being  occupied  in  any  relation  to  the  Greek  city  of  Syracuse. 
For  it  is  hard  to  avoid  speculations  as  to  its  condition  in  Sikel 
times.  One  used  to  indulge  the  belief  that  the  underground  works 
of  the  castle  belonged  to  the  days  of  the  older  inhabitants,  and  that 
the  mysterious  marks  on  some  of  the  door-posts  pointed  to  some 
alphabet  at  the  nature  of  which  one  did  not  presume  to  guess.  But 
it  seems  now  to  be  ruled  that  nothing  is  earlier  than  Dionysios,  and 
that  the  marks — found  also  on  Fome  stones  in  the  walls  of  Ortygia 
— are  mere  reckonings  of  numbers  (Topografia,  368  et  seqq. ;  Lupus, 
276  et  seqq.).  But  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  post  once  had 
Sikel  occupiers  ;  their  graves  are  there  to  prove  it  (Topografia,  62  ; 
Lupus,  44).  And  one  is  tempted  to  believe  that  here  was  the 
Sikel  stronghold,  while  the  Phoenicians  had  their  factory  in  Ortygia. 
Such  a  belief  does  not  seem  inconsistent  with  the  words  of  Thucy- 
dides  ;  2iKf\ovs  rfcXoo-ar  irpwrov  tK  Trjs  prja-ov.  The  island  would  be 
in  Sikel  occupation,  under  Sikel  rule  and  with  Sikel  inhabitants, 
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even  tbougli  the  main  sent  of  Sikel  power  was  on  the  hill,  while 
the  chief  aspect  of  Ortygin.  was  tliat  of  a  seut  of  Phoenici&u  traffic. 
But  all  this  ia  gueas-work,  even  if  pleasing  and  likely  guees-work. 
Our  history  begius  with  Archiaa ;  after  him  theic  are  still  some 
iblnga  at  which  we  wonder  and  can  only  wonder. 


W 


NOTE  XVm.   p.  378. 


The  Pious  Bbkthben  of  Kataxs. 


All  the  accounts  of  this  legend  are  rather  Ute,  end  we  have 
Been  that  the  representations  of  it  on  tbe  coins  are  not  among  the 
earliest.  But  this  does  not  at  all  show  that  the  legend  is  not  an 
eftrly  one.  Such  stories  ore  not  likely  tu  find  their  visible  memo- 
rials till  they  are  well  iwo  xpomu  uiriW-oit  ('nl  ri  fivOaiStt  UnmoficoTa. 
Tbe  grave  Struho  (vi.  a.  3)  gives  the  tale  in  a  few  words  ;  ml  ri 

««/>l  Tout  tiiai^tiii  (Ml  Tt6pvkr[Tm  rar  'A/Hpirofiov  ui  riw  'Amrriav,  oc  row 
yoriat  iiri  rav  &iititr  dpaniitn  iiiimnrav  oiiiJiipojitMu  roC  icaiEoiJ.  Konon 
(43),  as  quoted  hy  Photios  (i  39,  fiekker ;  ^Vesteimauti,  Mudoypd^oc, 
145),  tells  the  story; 

^(vyatTtc  its  ''x'"  raxovc  01  itii  XP""^'  <>'  3(  Sfiyvpnr  S'pipoi',  ol  H  S  n 
Sir  Ttr  ^uKoiTo  inuoiiirifui  Tijt  (jtuy^t,  'Afaniat  6i  ml  'A/itplrofios  arrX 
KOiTUi'  Toi/c  yoMft  yripawvs  onas  nrl  roil  &funit  awifl</i*HH  lijuryim.  (al 
Toie  liiv  oXAoin  !/  (JiXof  inmaTiAaffovaii  itj)64ipn;  avrolis  H  irrputrxiaffi) 
TO  jrCp,  Kal  iiairip  vijaot  if  T/i  ijiXoyi  7i5c  6  mpi  ourous  X''P'"  fyiitro. 

He  adds  that  the  X»(Xiut<u  called  the  place  cvo-fiS^c  x^P")  *'''^^ 
set  up  statues  {XMvai  iiiamc)  of  the  bruthers. 

Fuusauias  (x.  28.  4)  telis  the  tale  tnuvfa  as  Konun,  though  in 
quite  different  words.  But  the  way  in  which  he  brings  it  in  is 
Kmarkable.  He  is  describing  the  building  at  Delpboi  called  the 
A(irx9  of  the  Kuidianp,  with  its  pictures  by  Polygnotos.  Among 
these  is  CharTin  with  bis  boat,  and  iVi  toC  'Ax'povroc  rg  i\Sa  jioXiora 
iiwi  TOO  Xapaeot  t/jv  vnuv  dvrip  oi  Suutioi  Js  naripa  ayxoiitvas  tWtv  vnA 
ToC  trarpos.  Then  he  breaks  forth  ;  jrtpi  wAn'orou  yap  ii/  inaioitra  ol 
wuXoi  yonat ',  he  then  tells  the  story,  and  winds  up ;  oCroi  pir  iff 

Tififlf  Kal  it  ipi  wapi   KuTavaiuv  (jovaiv.       Wc  may  wish   that  We   had 

Fanianias'  Sicilian  ti-avela,  which  this  phrase  seems  to  imply. 

gpUdnios  of  Tyana,  according  to  his  biographer  (Philostr.  y.  i  4}, 
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came  to  Catina  (M  Karoiff,  ov  n&  Sjpor  ^  Army),  and  preached  t 
sermon  on  Trphos,  Enkelados,  and  H^phaiatos, — ^the  words  «f 
'H^oMrry  fftArt  rvv  ;^aXKfvfir  cir  AXrwg  remind  one  of  Thucydides.  In 
his  discourse  he  disparages  the  local  legends — sometimes  an  nsefnl 
work — and  gives  his  views  on  giants  and  other  matters.  We  are 
only  concerned  with  a  sentence  at  the  end,  where  the  moral  is 
doabtless  good,  thongh  it  could  hardly  have  been  pleasing  to  any- 
body in  Catina ; 

^ympuBa  dc  roU  &rMi  wpamvat  y^y  ftiw  wwnm  00^0X9  X'^P'"^  tufoi,  Bdkax- 
TOW  V  €{hnpo9  ov  vXciovcrt  ftotftm  aXXa  nu  mv  vfipttficpocff. 

Among  Latin  writers,  Valerius  Maximus  (v.  4,  Ext.  4)  couples 
our  brethren  with  the  Argeian  Kleobis  and  Bit6n ; 

**  Notiora  sunt  fratrum  paria,  Cleobis  et  Biton,  Amphinomus  et 
Anapius,  illi  quod  ad  sacra  Junonis  peragenda  matrem  vexerint ; 
hi  quod  patrem  et  matrem  humeris  per  medios  ignes  portaiint; 
sed  neutris  pro  spiritu  parentum  expirare  propositum  fuit." 

Solinus  (v.  15)  preserves  the  &ct  that  there  was  an  opposition 
pair  of  brothers  at  Syracuse.  Emantias  and  Kriton  take  the  place 
of  Amphinomos  and  Anapios,  though  one  might  have  thought  that 
Anapios  would  be  a  Syracusan  name.     He  adds ; 

"  Catinensis  tamen  regio  causam  dedit  facto  in  quam  se  cum 
JEtnse  incendia  protulissent,  juvenes  duo  sublatos  parentes  evex- 
erunt  inter  flammas  inlsesi  ignibus.  Horum  memoriam  ita  pos- 
teritas  munerata  est  ut  sepulcri  locus  nominaretur  campus 
piorum." 

Of  the  Latin  poets  who  speak  of  the  story  the  two  best  known 
have  been  quoted  in  the  text.  Silius  has  a  reference,  xiv.  196. 
The  younger  Lucilius  makes  the  Pious  Brethren  the  wind-up  of 
his  poem  on  ^tna.  He  describes  the  eruption,  and  how  the  in- 
habitants of  Katand  were  trying  to  carry  off,  each  man  his  gold  or 
whatever  he  valued.     Then  (ver.  623) ; 

''Nullis  panora  incendia  pascunt, 
Yel  flolis  panura  piis.     Namque  optima  proles 
AmphinomoB  fraterqne  pari  sub  munere  fortes, 
Quum  jam  ricinis  streperent  incendia  tectis, 
Adspiciunt  pigrumqae  patrem,  matremque  senecta, 
Eheu,  defessos  poeaisse  in  limine  membra.'' 

They  do  not  seek  to  save  their  wealth  ; 

^'Illis  divitise  8ol»  materque  paterque." 
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They  carry  the  old  people  off,  and  the  miracle  follows ; 

"Ernbaere  pios  juvenes  attingere  flamnw, 
£t  qoftconqne  fcnint  flli  vettigM,  coduiit.** 

Their  passage  is  described  at  some  length ;  and  the  poem  ends 
with  the  canonization  of  the  Pious  Brethren  ; 

"Bios  miraatur  carmiiim  Tmtum; 
Bios  seposuit  cUro  sob  nomine  Ditis, 
Nee  sancios  jnvenes  attingunt  tordida  &ta ; 
Siderese  ceasere  domos  et  jura  Piomm.'* 

The  story  has  a  most  legendary  sound,  and  a  most  suspicious 
likeness  to  several  other  stories.  Yet  one  would  like  to  believe 
that  it  grew  round  some  kernel  of  fact,  like  the  strange  preserva- 
tion of  the  Benedictine  monastery  in  a  later  eruption.  To  the 
kindred  tale  of  the  veil  of  Agatha  we  shall  come  in  due  time.  It 
gives  one  a  strange  feeling,  as  of  a  certain  turniug-about  of  chro- 
nology, when  we  find  that  some  of  the  most  emphatic  references  to 
the  pagan  miracle  belong  to  a  time  later  than  the  Christian  one. 
It  is  like  the  temple  built  by  Preetextatus  in  the  Roman  forum 
later  than  the  foundation  of  some  Christian  churches. 


NOTE  XIX.  p.  382, 

XiPHONIA. 

Was  there  a  town  of  Xiphonia  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Augusta?  It  is  passing  strange  if  so  tempting  a  site  was  not 
occupied  ;  it  is  no  less  strange,  if  there  was  such  a  town,  that  we 
hear  so  little  about  it.  When  Strabo  (vL  2.  2)  speaks  of  r6  rrjs 
Si^MWiOff  aKpinyrripiov  as  coming  after  the  mouth  of  the  Symaithos, 
he  can  hardly  mean  the  peninsula  on  which  Augusta  stands,  but 
rather  (see  Bunbury  in  Hist.  Geog.,  art.  Xiphonia)  the  point  of 
Santa  Croce.  The  St(t>»v€ios  Xifiriv  of  Sky  lax  (17)  must  be  the 
haven  between  Augusta  and  Santa  Croce.  Diodoros  alone  (xxiii. 
p.  5)  speaks  of  a  Carthaginian  fleet  sailing  to  Xi^y/o,  as  if  it  were 
the  name  of  a  town.  And  the  words  of  Strabo  which  immediately 
follow  the  mention  of  the  oKptorripiov  {(jirjal  dc  ravraf  "V^pot  nptrrat 
KTiaBrjvM  noktis  'EXXfji/idar  cV  SocA^i)  might,  if  any  one  chose,  be 
taken  in  the  same  way.  In  Stephen  of  Byzantium,  Xiphonia  ap- 
pears distinctly  as  the  name  of  a  town  {Siffnopia,  n6Kit  luc^Xiat  ^t^ 
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nofinot  ^iXcinruNtv  rpuucoarf  iwwvrtf).  This  lui8  commonly  been  set 
down  among  Stephen's  many  mistakes ;  bat  Schubring,  who  has 
gone  largely  into  the  matter,  accepts  it  (Umwanderung  des  Mega- 
rischen  Meerbnsens  in  the  Zeitachrift  fiir  allgemeine  EIrdkunde,  toI 
xvi.  p.  463,  Berlin,  1864).  If  the  name  does  come  from  (t^s,  it 
certainly  best  applies  to  the  peninsula  of  Augusta. 


NOTE  XX.  p.  39a 
The  Foundation  of  ZanklL 

OuB  starting-point,  here  as  elsewhere,  is  the  clear  statement  of 
Thucydides,  vi.  4 ; 

ZoyicXi}  hi  rtiv  op')(iiv  %nr6  Kv/uyc  rrjt  cV  'Oiruril^  XaXxJiucfjs  viiXcwr  'kfforw 
a(f>iKnfUP»f  t^Kur&ij,  vaT€p09  dc  Ktu  <nr5  XakKidos  jccu  rrjs  aXXijr  Elfiouu 
wX^&ot  IkBov  (vyKorrvc^uDTO  r^r  y^y*  ml  oucurrai  Utpi^pqv  koi  Kparm- 
IU¥i^  rf€Vom  aur^f,  6  /icy  aofh  Rvfujc,  6  dc  cnr6  \akKlfios, 

The  meaning  of  this  I  think  is  clearly  that  which  I  have  given  in 
the  text.  Brunet  de  Presle  (82)  oddly  takes  Peri^rds  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  first  piratical  settlement. 

The  passage  has  been  strangely  misunderstood  by  Pausanias  (iv. 
23.  7),  though  it  is  possible  that  he  has  preserved  a  local  fact  which 
Thucydides  has  not  mentioneil.  He  first  gives  a  tale  which  I  shall 
have  to  speak  of  more  fully  in  another  volume,  a  tale  which  sets  all 
chronolog}'  at  defiance  by  placing  Auaxilas  of  Rhegion  in  the  time 
of  the  Mt'sseiiiau  wai  s.  He  then  adds,  having,  one  would  think, 
either  Thucydides  or  Antiochos  before  him  ; 

ZayKkrjv  hi  ro  fuv  <(  <Vx4^  Karfkctfioif  Xfforai,  Jtat  cV  fpfffi^  17  y§ 
Tttxi(roi^fi  6<rop  7r€pi  top  Xi/iCMi  Spiitirrjpiia  npot  rat  KctrahpofAas  mil  is  rovs 
evlirXovs  ixfAvro'  rjy€fi6yts  hi  rjaau  avr^v  Kparaifiiyrjs  Sufiior  jcal  Ucpi^/^jf 
CK  XaXictdof.  Uf pirifHi  hi  vurtpov  nu  KparaifUvti  kcu,  aXXovs  €wayay€<rBai 
rw  *EXXi)w*K  fho^v  oiKrfropas. 

That  they  found  the  spot  altogether  empty  is  most  unlikely  (see 
Buiibury,  in  Diet.  Geog.,  art.  Messana);  but  the  bit  about  the  first 
wall  sounds  as  if  it  came  from  Antiochos  or  some  other  good  source. 
But  he  has  altogether  mistaken  the  position  of  Perieres  and  Kratai- 
menes.  It  is  a  si  range  confusion  to  call  either  a  Samian ;  but  it 
is  easy  to  see  how  the  mistake  came  about.  It  is  the  story  of 
the  Samiaus  at  Zaukle  in  Herodotus  (vi.  23)  carried  backwards 
together  with  all  that  concerns  Auaxilas. 
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Stralw  (vi.  3.  3)  miglit  seem  to  have  followed  another  account; 

wpit  (*>  kdI  ixaaj(a\riY  Tim  jrotoiltnit.  .  ,  .  trlirna  d'  »ot1  M<(fc»T|i'i<iii'  Tier  in 
n.t\o7rovr^atj>^  iraft  iiu  rovntfia  /icr^XAa^,  xaXov/i'Mj  ZriyiXij  vrpi'mpov 
iia  Tqv  crKaXwri^ni  rvf  T<t<r<iii'  (fayiXuH'  yap  koXiito  tS  o-icaXuiv),  Nafiuv 
afcra  jrpi(Tf(>™  rriafia  riir  wpiic  Kardwjii. 

Tliia,  it  will  be  easily  Been,  is  not  in  Strabo's  best  manner.  It 
is  Tagiie  and  confused.  But  he  clearly  meaun  that  ZauklS  was 
founded  frum  Noxos  of  Sicily,  and  art«i-wai-d3  took  the  name  of 
MeEBBna  from  Meaeanian  settlers — (loubtlees  in  the  days  of  Anaxilos 

SkymnoB  also  (283),  in  a  jiassage  already  referred  to  (see  p.  380), 
makes  Zank1@  a  colony  of  Noxoa  ; 

/<(Td  raira  i'  ini  Nrjfov  Aiamxu  aiiAii 
1)  i^i-  Biair  t    Ixovtra  'P,,-,io^  wipan, 
jtJ  rev  a  wiip$fioi  ni/iin)  t^i  Si(f;^Jai 
ZifMKi.  KaTovri,  KoAAi'roXic,  (Dx'  iwomiar. 

ThiB  teems  to  me  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  very  simple  coufusion. 
ZaDkl6  was  a  Cbalkidiau  city,  founded  straight  from  Chalkla  in 
Eaboia.  But  in  Sicily  the  word  C'halkidiau  commonly  meant,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  cities  with  which  SkymuoH  joins  ZanklC,  n  foun- 
dation from  NaxoB,  and  it  was  so  uuderatood  by  the  writers  whom 
Strabo  and  the  so-called  Skymnoa  foUowed. 

About  the  name  I  have  perhaps  aaid  enough  already  (see  p.  390). 
6trabo,  though  he  does  not  mention  the  sickle,  yet  brings  iu  the 
same  notion  wheu  he  says  that  it  was  called  iia  ri|*  irmXufniTii. 
Stephen  of  Byzantium  ^ivi's  us  a  verse  of  Nikandroa  to  the  same 

effect.      Ninuijpuc  If  r^  Si'aT<a  SinXi'iic, 

Kol  Tir  imt  Zdy«Ai;i  iSar]  Sptmn}i^t  icTV, 
t4  yip  iptiiamr  01  XkiXoi  filjuXov  imXoCiri. 

He  also  preserves  a  tale  according  to  which  Zaiiklg  was  not  called 
vag:uely  after  any  tifinavov,  but  after  a  epeeial  and  memorable  one  ; 

e(  a  dli  rh  t'cti  Kpivnr  rfi  ftpinnmn  airoKpii-^ai,  Z  ra  tdu  irorpic  uinco^ii' 

tUfila.  A  mere  etymology  would  not  do  without  a  story  of  some 
kind. 

The  date  of  the  foundation  of  Zaiikld  is.  us  wc  have  seen,  not 
given  by  Thucydidca.  We  can  only  Bay  that,  as  Naxus  was  the 
fint  Greek  aettlement,  the  regular  foundation  under  Periftrea  and 
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Krataimen^s  must  be  later  than  735  B.C.  I  cannot  admit  with 
Bnsolt  (i.  252)  that  Thucydides  means  by  his  order  to  fix  a  date 
for  the  foundation  of  Zankl^  later  than  that  of  Qela,  and  I  do  not 
know  why  he  mentions  Qela ;  for  by  that  argument  Zankl6  would 
be  proved  to  be  later  than  Akragas.  Thucydides  seems  to  me  to 
mention,  First,  the  cities  for  which  he  had  dates,  in  order  of  date. 
Secondly,  The  cities  for  which  he  had  no  dates,  2iankld  and  Himera. 
Thirdly,  The  outposts  planted  by  Syracuse,  with  their  dates< 
Busolt  himself  allows  that  Zankld  must  have  been  older  than  the 
date  which  he  gets  out  of  Thucydides.  Some  faint  approach  to 
a  date  may  be  got  if  we  accept  the  statement  of  Strabo  (vi.  i.  6) 
and  H^rakleidds  (25;  MCiller,  ii.  218)  that  Messenian  exiles  had 
a  hand  in  the  foundation  of  Kh^gion,  and  the  further  statement  of 
Strabo  that  the  Zanklaians  had  also  a  hand  in  the  settlement  of 
Rh^gion.  This  he  says  on  the  authority  of  Antiochos ;  »£  *AwTiox6s 
^9<n,  ZoyxXouM  fitrtwffiy^awTO  rovs  Xakiubfas   Koi  ounor^r  *ApTifAmfaTO¥ 

crvv€(miaa»  Utivav,  He  goes  on  to  tell  how  with  the  Chalkidians 
there  came  certain  Messenians,  not  exiles  after  either  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian conquests  of  Messan^,  but  men  who  had  opposed  the 
Lacedaemonian  claim  for  redress  before  the  beginning  of  the  first 
war.  They  take  refuge  at  Makistos  in  Triphylia,  and  there  receive 
an  oracle  from  Apollon  bidding  them  join  the  Chalkidian  expedi- 
tion. H^rakleid^s  tells  the  same  story  more  briefly;  his  story  is 
evidently  kindred  with  the  fragment  of  Diodoros,  Exc.  Vat  13. 
This  implies  a  division  of  parties  in  Mess^n^,  and  the  banishment  of 
those  who  were  most  strongly  opposed  to  Sparta.  This  is  a  state 
of  things  not  easy  to  reconcile  with  tlie  account  of  the  Messenian 
wars  in  Pausanias,  iv.  4.  But,  if  a  migration  from  Mess6n6  to  Italy 
took  place  on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  it  must  have  happened  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  Messenian  war,  not  at  the  end.  That  is, 
according  to  the  received  chronology  (Clinton,  i.  250),  about  743  B.C., 
not  about  723.  This,  according  to  the  chronology  of  Thucydides, 
is  too  early  for  Zankl6  or  any  other  Sikeliot  city  to  liave  had  any 
hand  in  the  matter.  But  I  think  that  any  one  who  reads  Busolt's 
note  on  the  date  of  the  Messenian  wars  (i.  152)  will  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  their  chronology  is  much  too  vague  to  prove  any- 
thing. If  Thucydides  and  Strabo  both  followed  Antiochos,  it 
follows  that  Antiochos  could  have  given  no  exact  date  to  the  founda- 
tion of  Zankl6,  but  that  he  must  have  placed  the  first  Messenian 
war,  at  whose  beginning  ZanklS  was  already  in  being,  somewhat 
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later  than  the  tiHnal  dnte.  And  the  mort  certain  notices  that  we 
have,  tbtiBe  of  Tyrtaio§,  surely  look  that  way.  In  the  eecond  war 
he  tells  the  wari  iore  of  Sparta  that  their  grnujfathers  took  Mmb6u.> 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  fightin^^  (p.  4).  If  the  second  war  hegaa 
in  668  or  thcreahoutB,  tliis  would  surely  bring  the  beginning  of  the 
first  to  a  time  lattr  than  743.  If  we  make  TyrtaioR  (see  BuBolt, 
•■  '53)  to  "  flourish  "  ae  late  as  640.  we  must  put  it  yet  later.  See 
also  Duncker'a  note,  v.  268.  Ifwe  accept  the  date  commonly  given 
to  the  foundation  of  Taras,  708  or  707,  the  Messenian  war  must 
Barely  have  ended  a  good  deal  later  then  723.  It  may  be  enough 
if  we  place  the  foundation  of  ZauklS  withia  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eighth  century. 

Tlie  date  of  the  foundation  of  Mylai  turns  on  the  meaning  put  on 
the  words  "  Chersonesus  in  Sicilia  con  ditu  eat "  {Xtpportiant  it  EiihAi'^ 
iicritrStt,  G.  SynkelluB,  i.  40),  in  Jerome's  version  of  the  Chronicle  of 
Eusehins,  Ol.  15  or  16.  8«e  Koncalli,  i.  292  ;  Clinton,  B.C.  716 ; 
Buubury,  Diet.  Geog.  id  Myls.  Tliere  sceriis  notliing  against  the 
date,  and  Ckernonegut  hardly  seema  to  describe  any  otliur  place  in 
Sicily.  Siefert  has  collected  other  passages  which  bci'DI  to  help 
oat  the  case.  It  is  certainly  very  atrange  when  the  SchoUast  on 
ApollfinioB  (iv.  963)  first  makes  epimKirj!  Xnfmva,  ffoat  rpA^r  ijfXuuo, 
a  Thrinakia  equal  to  all  Sicily  (see  alvove,  p.  465).  and  theu  adds, 

MuXac  Si  x'PP^"!'""'  '^t  SinfXior,  ir  ^  al  rob  ^Xi'ou  fliitt  tW/iorm.      But 

this  is  good  authority  for  accepting  Xtpoortiaos  rqc  SttiXias  as  a 
name  for  Uylai.  And  there  is  a  passage  of  Varro  (LL,  v.  137), 
where  the  manifestly  corrupt  text  may  have  tometliing  to  do  with 
Mylui,  as  well  as  with  the  SayKkor  itself.  In  Ihe  edition  of  Spengel 
(Berlin,  1885)  the  passuge  stands  thus;  "has  Phanclas  Chermone- 
aioe  dicuat."  For  "  phanclas "  various  conjectures  have  been 
made,  one  of  which  is  "  zanclas,"  and  for  "  Chermouesioe "  rarioas 
words  have  been  read  which  might  meun  the  people  of  Chersoufisos. 
But  it  is  dangerous  to  build  on  such  evidence  as  this. 

Of  the  oxen  of  the  sun  at  Mylai  we  have  other  notices.  Appian, 
B.  C.  T.  1 16,  in  describing  the  battle  of  Mylai,  ttUs  how  the  yuungcr 

Ceesar,  Miitinr  ri  irrira  jrtpl  MvXwv  «ol  ^Aiirf/uaiou  viiXlx'^f  Sfioxv- 
Tiirqt,   ir  g   ipuiA  rdi  ij\iov  ff6ai  ytriaSai   xai  Tor  Mrruv  'O&vaotl,      So 

Pliny,  N.  H,  ii.  loi ;  "Circa  Messanam  et  Mylas  fiaio  similia 
esspuuntnr  in  lit  us  purgamenla,  nude  fabula  sol  is  boves  ihi 
Btabularl"    On  this  Artemistum,  see  Bunburj'  in  Mylw.    In  tlie 
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confusion  of  later  mythology,  an  Artemisia  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  Sun. 

Ptolemy  H^phaistion  (Photios,  p.  150,  Bekker,  and  Westermann, 
Wlv$oyf}d4>oiy  192)  has  a  story  about  Odysseus  being  wrecked  irrpl  ras 
Qvkw  r^ff  liKfXias,  which  looks  like  MvXar,  though  there  are  plenty 
of  other  guesses  to  choose  from ;  ^  'AxiXXccor  dtnrU  €$tppatr6ri  mpi  t6 
/uniiAtioif  rov   AlarroSy  Jcm   atfOTtOtlaa  r^  ratp^  r^   inavpiop  inptami^. 

Where  was  the  tomb  f 


NOTE  XXI.  p.  441. 
The  Expedition  of  Pkntathlos. 

The  expedition  of  Fentathlos  about  b.  c.  580  forestalls  in  so 
many  things  the  better  known  expedition  of  Dorieus  about  6.  c. 
510  that  one  regrets  that  our  notices  of  it  are  so  meagre.  We  have 
two  accounts,  but  both  quite  incidental.  Dioddros  brings  it  in  in  the 
ninth  chapter  of  his  fifth  book,  when  he  is  talking  of  the  mythical 
Aiolos  and  his  islands.  There  may  have  been  a  fuller  account  in 
one  of  the  lost  books.  Pausanias,  in  his  tenth  book  (11.  3),  when 
describing  the  monuments  at  Delphoi,  has  occasion  to  mention 
some  statues  dedicated  by  the  people  of  Lipara  after  a  victory 
over  the  Tyrrhenians,  and  he  goes  on  to  say  who  the  people  of 
Lipara  were.  He  professes  to  take  his  account  from  Antiochos, 
than  whom  we  could  hardly  hope  for  a  better  authority;  only 
it  is  clear  that  Pausauias  must  have  read  his  Antiochos  very  care- 
lessly. We  cannot  believe  that  Antiochos  said  that  the  settlers 
founded  a  city  on  the  promontory  of  PachynoSy  and  were  thence 
driven  out  by  Elymians  and  Phoenicians  (X€y«  or  €n\  Uaxi'i^  tJ  axpq 
r^  cV  StxcXi^  KTiaavT€s  noKiv  avrol  fuv  €K7riirrov(Tiw  imo  'EXvfuav  cat 
^oiviKav  7roXc/i6>  nufrOevTfs),  This  gross  geogiaphical  blunder,  which 
is  the  fellow  to  that  about  Motya  (v.  25.  2,  of  which  see  above  p.  271), 
makes  us  less  inclined  to  accept  the  story  of  Pausanias,  which 
otherwise  we  might,  on  the  authority  of  Antiochos,  have  been 
inclined  to  prefer  to  that  of  Diodoros.  But  we  may  accept  from 
him  the  mention  of  the  Phoenicians,  who  do  not  appear  in  Dio- 
doros.    Phoenician  action  was  part  of  the  necessity  of  the  case. 

Diodoros  (v.  9)  gives  us  the  date,  Kara  tiiv  TrtvrjjKoaTTiP  ^OXvftirid^a 
(b.  c.  580).  Eusebius  places  it,  with  much  less  likelihood,  in  the 
thirty-eighth  Olympiad,  about  B.C.  628.      Besides  the  Knidians, 
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be  mentions  the  Rhodkna,  who  do  not  appear  in  FauBoutaa ;  snd 
he  adds,  what  one  might  hardly  have  looked  for,  that  both  corn- 
wealths  were  led  to  send  forth  a  colony  because  of  their  dissatisfac- 
tion at  the  Etate  of  tilings  at  home,  where  the  kings  of  Asia  were 
presBiDg  greviously  on   them  (Kvi'iiat  rivtr  xol  'Poitot  ivaaptariiimrTft 

Yet  the  Lydiao  kings  could  hardly  bave  troubled  tlie  Ithudians 
OD  their  i^laud,  or  even  the  Knidians  on  their  peuinsnia ;  and  oiie 
would  not  like  to  believe  that  Diodoros  was  already  dreaming  of 
AntigoDOB  and  DfimStrioa.     Peutatliloa  and  his  company  trailed  to 

Lilybaion  (irXtvtrtOTtt  t^I  ZuhXuii  tic  tovs  Kara  rd   AiXb^aiar  rinratic). 

There  is  no  mention  of  their  founding  a  city,  as  in  PHUsauias. 
They  find  the  people  of  Seliuous  and  Segesta  at  war — thei-e  is  no 
mention  of  Phiemcians — and  they  help  the  Greek  bide.  The  death 
of  Pentatlilos  is  distinetly  asserted  (iroMm't  atri&akov  «n-a  rqv  /jax^n, 
ir  <jU  ^f  Ml  RvrAc  6  n<W<ii9Xo(),  and  lite  names  of  the  leaders  are 
given   who  were   chosen    in  his   place    (iKoiifWH    S'    !iytii6nu   rout 

ojiwdwr  Toi  UttTaOXov,  ro(jyo(f  tUi  Siffrojia  «al  'EiriSipalSjii',  awinXioi'  tih 

Toil  Tvpinjnicov  iriXayovs).  It  is  they,  and  not  Pentathlon  himself, 
who  found  a  colony  on  LIpara.  On  the  other  liaud,  Pausauius 
quotes  Antiochos  as  saying  that  Pentathlos  himself  founded  the 

colony  (ol  8f  Aiiropoioi  oBroi  Kurfii'tuv  fiiit  ^irav  oiroinoi,  t^i  Si  iiroiKiai 
iTytfufm  ytviuBai  <Paa\v  mipa  Kti8ioi>'  ivofta  hi  tloai  oi  OivTaSKoV 
'AyTiajfos  i  SimiJuiKiur    Xvpaiaiirioe  in  rij   SuriXicuTiJi   avYypn<P^    ^ffi). 

It  is  Dioiloios  who  makes  the  wundei-ers  be  kindly  received  by  the 

inhabitants  of  Lipara  (^npoimkivirayTair  S  airair  rn  Ainfipa,  vnl  ^iXo- 
^|h)iwc  oirofloj^^t  rvx^yrai;  iiriiaSiiiray  Kotyji  firril  rini  I'yj^upiav  «urotJi^<rai 
T^i-    AinnpuF,    Siirav    tSiv   air     AioXuu    jiT/3iXrX»i/i/i(MJii    iit   wtwoKoiTKi)!-). 

Parthenios  (Narr.  Amat.  2)  has  an  odd  legend  about  this  family. 
Pausauias  repreeeuts  them  as  acting  more  after  the  ordiuary 
manner  of  Qreek  settlers  (tuc  >^irou;  Si  iirxay  I'piiiiovt  In  ^  ayuoT^inar- 

Now  if  we  were  quite  sore  that  Pau^anias  accurately  represents 
the  story  in  Aiitiodios,  his  account  wauld  have  very  gi'eut  weight. 
But  the  blunder  about  Pachynos  throws  great  doubt  on  hia 
accuracy.  One  would  think  that  be  could  not  have  had  his 
Antiochos  before  him  when  he  wrote,  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
DiodoroB  also  had  read  Antiochos.  In  the  account  of  Pausonias 
there  is  a  certiiiji  slovenliness  either  in  the  reporter  or  in  the 
onginal  writer.     He  does  not  know  how  the  Knidiao  settlers  dealt 
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with  the  isknd.  He  shnplr  guttses  that  ther  nmst  hmTe  meted  in 
the  asajl  way.  DiodoroBy  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  diatiiict  state- 
ment, which  mar  he  onlj  legend  or  tradition ;  hat  still  eren  legend 
or  tradition  is  better  than  a  mere  guess.  And,  though  his  story 
is  broogbt  in  in  a  l^endary  way,  and  though  he  giTes  a  legendary 
name  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  yet  that  legendary  name  no 
more  diqirores  their  histcHic  being  than  talk  about  "  ^x  Romuli" 
and  "turba  Bemi'*  disproTes  the  existence  of  Bomans.  Then 
again,  from  Diodoros  we  have  a  distinct  statement  of  the  death  (rf 
Pentathlos  in  the  battle,  and  the  names  of  his  socoesBors,  which 
can  hardly  hare  been  dreamed  or  inrented.  But  the  sons  or  kins- 
men of  Pentathlos,  in  founding  their  colony,  may,  instead  of  taking 
the  honours  of  the  founder  to  themselves,  have  given  them  to  their 
£sther  or  kinnnan  in  the  character  of  a  hero,  as  we  hear  in  other 
cases  of  gods  and  heroes  being  reckoned  as  founders.  This 
would  reconcile  the  narrative  of  Diodoros  with  the  statement  of 
Pausanias  that  Pentathlos  was  revered  as  the  founder  of  Lipara. 
But  one  cannot  help  thinking  that  Pausanias  believed  that  a  living 
Pentathlos  led  the  settlement  in  person. 

Thacydides  also,  in  a  passage  quoted  in  p.  88  (iiL  88),  has  a  short 
notice  of  Lipara.     The  Liparaians  were  colonists  of  Knidoe  (who 

occupied   (W/xovrax   Aiirapaioc  avras  KsMuw  awoucm   orrrr)   the  islands 

called  after  Aiolos  (ras  Alakov  wrf<nv£  KoXm^fUwat:),  Their  geographical 
position  is  carefully  described  as  being  Kara  r^v  lm\i>w  au  itUaaij- 
vtwr  yrfp.    The  Liparaiaus  lived  in  one  island,  of  no  great  size,  called 

Lipara  (Aiira/xuoc  .  .  .  oIkoCo-ip  €w  fAi^  Tmv  pffo-mv  ov  /uyrxXi;,  coXccrm  dc 

Anrapa),  whence  they  tilled  the  other  three,  Didym^,  Strongyle.  and 
Hiera  {ras  d<  aXXar  cV  ravrris  opfu^fitpoi  ytttpyowrtp).  He  then  goes  on 
with  the  local  belief  about  Hephaistos. 

These  words  of  Thucydides  explain  Strabo's  phrase  (vi.  2.  io\ 

ras  Ainapaitap  rrjaoxs  kcu  air^v  r^w  Aurdpay.      His   description  should 

be  compared  with  the  accoant  given  by  Diodoros  (v.  9)  of  the 
various  schemes  of  common  and  divided  property  which  were  to 
have  been  tried  in  Lipara.  Being  troubled  by  Tyrrhenian  pirates, 
they  form  a  navy ;  KarfaKcvaaop  to  vovtikov^  Km  duXo/icMM  oifMs  avroifs  ol 
fi€v  €y€6ipyovv  ras  yr}<rovs  Kotvas  froi^a'arrrr,  o«  8c  npos  rovs  X^jaras  ayrt- 
TOTTovTo'  cat  ras  oiaias  dc  coivar  notriadfupoi  mal  ^Mvrrr  rara  avavina 
dfcrcXco-av  cVt  rtpas  xpovovs  KovptovixSiS  /Scovrrcr.      The  commonist  plan 

seems  not  to  have  answered  as  regards  the  head  island ;  for  next 
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comes  the  state  of  things  spoken  of  by  Thucydidea  ;    vtrrtpov  Si  t},v 

fun  Aiirdpav,  Kaff  ^r  Kai  ^  noXic  jv,  Jtiiwijiam,  rac  3(  oXXac  iyii>pyovv  mui^. 

Lastly  came  u  systi-m  of  something  like  twenty  years*  leftses  ;  ri  H 

ffXfVTmoB'  wiitjat  Tas   vfjirohs  tit  tutoiTi  cnj-  iu\6fiei/otj  TToXtv  KXrjpov^ovtriyf 
Srar  6  )(pii>ot  ofrot  SiiXSg.     Then  came  victory  over  the  pirates. 

The  account  in  ThucydidBB  should  be  compared  with  his  treat- 
ment of  Sicilian  placea  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  IiooIib.  He 
writes  here  with  a  kind  of  pleased  curiosity,  as  if  he  were 
setting  down  travelJers'  tales  which  he  had  heard  lately.  The 
manner  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  narrative  of  the  great 
siege.  There  he  treads  with  a  firm  etep  on  ground  every  inch  of 
which  he  clearly  knew  as  well  as  Antiochos  and  Philistos  them- 

The  connexion  of  this  expedition  of  Peutathloe  witli  the  later 
one  of  DorieuB  had  struck  Meltzer  (Gtsch.  d,  Kartli.  i.  158):  '■  Wir 
dilrfen  vermutben,  da^a  die  iteue  Griechenstadt  hatte  Heracleia 
heiasen  soilen,"  He  (joes  on  to  speak  of  DGrieus  and  Pyrrhos, 
The  legend  of  Heraklte  and  Eryx — though  Eryx  is  not  direclly 
mentioned  in  the  story  of  Pentathlos — must  have  been  fully  estab* 
lished  by  this  time.  That  is,  the  story  itself,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  particular  details,  was  not  invented  to  sei've  the  purposes  of 
Ddrieus.  In  p.  484  Meltzer  tMrnes  back  to  the  story  of  Feutathlos, 
to  show  that  Pnusanias  and  DioJuros  did  not  represent  different 
authorities.  lie  of  course  knows  exactly  what  hooks  both  Pau- 
Buiias  and  Diodiiroa  had  read.  I  cannot  undertake  to  do  so,  except 
when,  like  Fausanias  in  this  case,  they  are  kind  enough  to  tell  us 
for  tbemselvea. 


I  must  add  the  last  thing  in  Sikel  words  from  the  Rheiniache 
Maseam  flir  Philologie,  slv.  334.  I  do  not  venture  to  do  more 
than  to  copy  the  "  Conjectanea  "  of  F.  Euecheler ; 

"  Prssterieruut  etiam  litteratissimi  viri  qui  Siculonim  et  Lati- 
norum  conimunia  vocahula  recensuerunt,  Ahrens  ceterique,  hoc 
tefltimouium  quod  Nonnus  poeta  in  Dionysiacia  perliil)et  I\.  3z, 
dednctum  ut  opinor  ex  grauimaticorum  ut  Tiyphonis  vel  Philoxeni 
de  dialecto  SyrocuEana  commentariia  :  ^owami  vocatam  esse  quod 
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cWidiemrit  loppiter  eom  gmtanfl  femori  insatnin.  rv^os  wn 
2«paBOOTi2c  xit^^  «BMi.  y am  qoomodo  pc^>)ff  et  pvndtt  cognmta  sunt, 
limiliur  K«9f  et  »«/««.  Latiniqiie  nvtandi  et  miteiS^yu/i  verbis 
tAtidem  utam  &ccioDein  TseilUDdi  et  Ciaodicandi  adnexueniDt  quam 
ex  »*-  SvncuMni  elicoeruit  «ar«iiiii  a  ceteris  Gnecb.  Claadianns 
in  poU^mm  LXXIX.  Gcsl  *  Claud  teat  hie  vtrnu^  kase'  inquit 
'  tyUaha  nuiat  *  alTifitf  ntAfZ  yronnu  tiart  puiat  podagerJ' 


There  u  a  reference  to  the  Palici  in  the  thini  stanza  of  Spenser's 
"  Tearea  of  the  Mnses  "  which  u  not  easy  to  understand ; 

''Nor  ffinoe  that  Cure  Cftlli'ipe  did  lofe 
li*ir  k>T«ii  Tviiin««.  the  dcariini::*  of  her  iov. 
Her  Palici,  whom  her  onkindlv  foes. 
The  Fat^l  Svtert,  did  C>r  ip^ght  destroy, 
lilliom  all  the  Muaet  did  bewaile  lon;;^  'paoe; 
Wm  erer  beard  scch  wmvling  in  this  pUoe."* 

There  se^.ms  no  mention  elsewhere  of  Kalliope  as  the  mother  of 
the  Palici  or  of  any  destruction  of  them  ou  the  part  of  the  firtal 
fciett-rs. 
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AbftCflenum,  petition  of,  p.  145 ;  iti  coinB, 

ib. 
Abrdn,  his  nettlement  at  Melissa,  336, 

577  ;  his  services  to  Corinth,  336. 
Accent,   place  of,  in  modem  Italian, 

366. 
A  casta,  town,  215,  551. 
AoestdR,  hifl  gtory  in  Virgil,  214,  551. 
Aci.     See  Akiv. 
Adernb.    See  Hadranum. 
Admiral,  origin  of  the  name,  84. 
Adrammelech.     See  Hadranus. 
JE^ie^.    See  Aigousa. 
^lius  Dionysins,  on  Sikans  and  Sikelp, 

485. 
^tichylus,  his   notice   of  the  breach, 

459  ;  his  use  of  Sicilian  words,  4^9  ; 

his  mention  of  the  Palici,  527. 
^tna,  56;   its  j>oHition  an<l  character, 

71,  74 ;  legends  of,  7S  ;  its  effects  on 

Katan£',  374  ;  its  place  in  the  legend 

ofD#m6t4r,  533,  535. 
Africa,  counted  to  Euro]>e,  301 ;  Phoe- 
nician settlements  in,  239. 
Agatha,  Saint,  compared  with  the  Pious 

Brethren,  583. 
A^thymos,  legend  of,  r45,  484. 
A^thymum,  it^  position,  145. 
Agira.     See  Agyrium. 
Ag3rrium  its  site,  history  and  coinage, 

155;    birth-place   of  DiodAros,  t?. ; 

legend  and  worship  of  Herakldd  at, 

182,  183. 
Aidone.     See  Trinakia. 
Aid^nens,  his  carrying  off  of  Per  e- 

pbond,  540. 
Aigestos,  his  legend,  212,  548,  550. 
Aigousa,  isles  of,  62,  86;  never  Greek, 

445- 
Aineias,  legend  of,  205,  212;  legend 

of,  at  Carthage,  284. 
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Aiolids  in  Lipara,  589. 

Aiolos,  legends  of.  in  Lipara,  87,  91, 
484  ;  his  sons,  145,  152,  484. 

Aithiops,  sells  his  lot  of  land,  344. 

Aitdlia,  alleged  settlement  from  at 
Syracuse,  566. 

AkesinSs,  river,  69,  79. 

A  kis,  legend  of,  189. 

"AjepOf  use  of  the  word,  271. 

Akragas,  its  territory,  63;  its  site 
Silukn,  1 1 8,  438 ;  founded  from  Gela, 
429-431 ;  its  position  and  history, 
429,  430;  its  relation  to  Syracuse, 
430;  its  site,  431-438;  not  a  sea- 
faring power,  432  ;  its  rivers,  ib. ; 
its  haven,  433;  its  akropolis,  433, 
437  ;  extension  of  the  city,  434-438; 
comparison  with  Syracuse,  435,  436 ; 
temples  in  the  akropolis,  438;  its 
coins,  439,  440 ;  extent  of  its  terri- 
tory,   440 ;     origin    of   the    name, 

563. 
Akragas,  river,  434. 

Akrai^as,  river-god,  440. 

Akrai,  its  Sikel  origin,  149. 

dnpcu,  AxparHipta,  applied  to  the  comers 
of  Sicily,  464. 

Aktai6n,  son  of  Melissos,  336,  337. 

AktSf  ude  of  the  word,  391. 

Alab/^n,  river,  387. 

Alba,  Albania,  use  of  the  names,  107. 

A  Ibanians,  settle  in  Sicily,  44. 

Alexander  of  Epeiros,  27. 

Aiicudi.     See  Ijrikoussa. 

Alphabet,  whether  of  Phoenician  in- 
vention, 232,  236. 

*AA^«(a/a,  epithet  of  Artemis,  356, 

Alpheiog,  his  legend,  353-356 ;  com- 
pared with  the  iej^end  of  Henna,  354 ; 
scientific  explanations,  355 ;  his  re- 
lation to  Artemis.  356. 

Amastra.     See  Mytistratus. 

A'mbrakia,  its  relations  to  Corinth,  341. 

Amenanos,  river,  83,  376. 
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America,  settlement  in,  compared  with 

Sicily,  319,  320. 
Ameselam,  Sikel  town*  1 56. 
Amestratus.     See  Mytisti-atuB. 
Amico,  correctii  Fazello,  542. 
Ammiraglio,  river,  origin  of  the  name, 

83. 

AmphiaraoB,  settlement  of  his  grand- 
sonB,  486. 

Anapos.  river,  80,  84,  347. 

Anaxilas,  first  Italian  ruler  in  Sicily, 
24  ;  brings  hares  into  Sicily,  488. 

AnchisdM,  legend  of,  212,  213,  548. 

Ancona,  foundation  of,  486. 

Ankyra,  Sikan  town,  121. 

Antiochos  of  Syracuse,  his  relation  to 
Thucydides,  313,456;  his  writings, 
455  >  on  the  early  inhabitants  of 
Sicily,  482. 

AntiphatSs,  son  of  Sikanoe,  467. 

Antiphdmos,  founder  of  Gela,  399. 

Aones,  460. 

Aphroduion  at  Naxofi,  327. 

Aphrodite,  her  connexion  with  Er^'X, 
205  ;  her  temple,  207,  215,  277,  279  ; 
her  badges,  279  ;  her  place  in  the 
legend  of  DSmdtdr,  539. 

Aphrodite- Aineias,  altar  of,  212. 

Apollo  LibystinuM,  his  temple,  95. 

ApoUdn,  his  statue  and  worship  at 
Gela,  405. 

Apollon  Archdget^s.  his  altar,  326. 

Apollonia,  Sikel  site,  144. 

ApoUdnios  of  Rhodes,  his  scholiast  on 
Thrinakia,  463,  465. 

ApoUfinioa  of  Tyana,  470  ;  his  sermon 
at  Catina,  379. 

Appian,  his  pedigree  of  the  Gauls, 
190. 

Aqiiaiarha,  whether  Achaians,  507. 

Archias,  founder  of  Syracuse,  Btory  of, 
336  ;  oracles  t^ven  to,  337,  338  ;  his 
relations  to  Myskelloe,  339,  574-576; 
Btory  of  hi 8  death,  544;  his  foundation 
abiiiea.  346  ;  a  Bacchiad,  573  ;  hit} 
relations  to  CTiersikrates,  574. 

Arethousa,  her  fountain,  77,  354,  357  ; 
her  legend,  353-356  ;  a  form  of  Arte- 
mis, 356. 

Aricia,  foundation  of,  486. 

Ari8t6nou8.  founder  of  Akragas,  431. 

Aristophanes,  his  play  of  Kdkalos, 
500. 

Ariatotle,  his  account  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian conntitution,  229,  289  ;  his 
notices  of  Sicilian  history,  451  ;  on 
t'oO/'/zoy,  509. 

Arnold,  T.,  his  remarks  on  Sicily  and 
Sardinia,  3. 

Artemis,  her  worship  at  Syracuse,  353  ; 


her  relation  to  Arethoosa  and  to 
Alpheios,  356;  her  settlement  at 
Syracuse,  ih, ;  her  place  in  the  legend 
of  Ddm^tSr,  539. 

Asca,  foundation  of  Helymus,  549. 

Aax^^poit  Sicilian  word,  490. 

Asdrubal,  meaning  of  the  name,  227. 

Ashtoreth,  worahip  of,  at  Eryx,  207, 
^27,  279,  305;  her  origin,  227;  her 
worship    in    Cyprus    and   Kyth^, 

235. 
Asia,  pontion  of  the  Greeks  in,  18. 
Asses,  kinds  of,  in  Sicily,  94. 
Assorus,  its  site  and  history,  154, 155. 
Atabyrios,  epithet  of  Zeus,  its  Phosii- 

cian  origin,  562. 
Atalla,  wife  of  Aigestos,  517,  548. 
AthSnaioe,  his  notices  of  Sidliau  history, 

451 ;  of  Sicilian  words,  488,  489. 
AthSnd,  her  place  in  the  legend  of  D^ 

m^t^r,  539. 
Athens,  Western  schemes  of,  22,  24; 

her  relation  to  Sicilian  history,  450 ; 

her  historic  materials  compared  with 

those  of  Syracuse,  451. 
Augusta.  See  Xiphonia. 
Augustine,  Saint,  preserves  the  names 

of  the  lesser  gods,  1 79. 
Ausonius,  his  verses  on  Catina,  379. 
Auvergne,  its  extinct  volcanoes,  73  ;  its 

hills  compared  with  those  of  Sicily, 

98. 

B. 

Barhariafij  use  of  the  name,  306. 

Barbarians,  different  classes  of,  21,  22. 

Ban,  recovery  of,  32. 

Basques,  their  relations  to  Sikans, 
no. 

Belice.    See  Hypsaa. 

Belisarius,  recovers  Sicily,  30 ;  hii 
occupation  of  Carthage,  285. 

Benndorf,  0.,  On  the  Metopes  of  Sell- 
nous,  418. 

Bentley,  on  weight<i  and  coins,  510. 

Biancavilla,  Albanian  settleuicnt,  72. 

Boidtia,  question  of  Phoenician  settle- 
ment in,  235. 

Bottiaia,  Cretan  settlement  of,  500. 

BouphonaH,  Sikaii  hero,  546. 

Bouta'i,  father  of  Eryx,  210,  545. 

Bozrah,  akropolia  of  Carthage,  285. 

Bridges,  few  In  Sicily,  218. 

Bright,  W.,  quoted,  526. 

Brucoli.     See  Trotilon. 

Buecheler,  F.,  on  Sikel  names,  591. 

Bunbury,  Sir  E.  H..  quoted,  328;  on 
Epipolai,  579,  580. 

Byrsa.     See  Bozrah. 
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C. 

Cacus,  legend  of,  aio. 

CaecioB,  legend  of,  210. 

GeBsar,  on  the  shape  of  Britain,  467. 

Cala,  port  of  Palermo,  26a 

Calarii,  Cftpe,  59. 

Calat,  Arabic  element  in  Sicilian  no- 
menclature, 97. 

Calogero,  Mount,  northern,  69;  southern, 
70. 

Caltabellotta,  whether  Kamikos,  503 ; 
description,  503,  504  ;  origin  of  the 
name,  504. 

Caltanisetta,   probable    site    of   Nisa, 

122. 

Canaan,  national  name  of  Phoenicians, 
225 ;  pedigree  uf  the  race,  %h. 

Cannit%  Phoenician  tombs  from,  261, 
263. 

Cantara,  river,  387. 

Capitium,  position  o^  146  ;  force  of  the 
name,  147. 

Gapizsi.    See  Capitium. 

Capo  Gallo,  255. 

Gapi>Uto,  Cape,  66,  67. 

Carini,  bay  of,  60 ;  represents  Hykkara, 
119. 

Carlentini.    See  Leontinoi. 

Carthage,  her  relntion  to  Sicily,  15,  16, 
228;  her  position  and  constitution, 
19 ;  her  rivalry  with  Greece,  22,  295, 
296,  298-300 ;  origin  of  the  name, 
228,  286;  her  constitution,  229,  288- 
291  ;  type  of  the  ruling  city,  ib. ;  com- 
pared with  Rome,  ib. ;  with  Venice, 
230;  her  great  men,  tb,;  centre  of 
later  Phoenician  life,  237,  249;  lier* 
relation  to  the  older  Phoenician  set- 
tlements, 246 ;  her  historic  position, 
283 ;  compared  with  Rome  and 
A^ens,  ib.  ;  foundation  of,  i&., 
287 ;  site  of,  284,  285 ;  her  history, 
285  ;  her  position  in  Africa,  ib. ;  her 
reUtion  to  Tyre,  287;  her  magis- 
trates, 288,  292  ;  no  tymntH  at,  2^9; 
comments  on,  by  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  289-291 ;  national  character 
of,  291 ;  oMore  of  her  dominion,  291, 
298 ;  the  sacred  band,  293 ;  Uie 
commons,  ib. ;  date  of  its  first  settle- 
tlements,  295 ;  her  trt*aty  with  Rome, 
297  ;  date  of  her  conquests  in  Sicily, 
ib. ;  her  deHimetive  position  in  Sicily, 

303. 
Carthftlo,  ton  of  Malcfaos,  297. 

Carta,  painted,  94. 

Ctr,  great  street  of  Palermo,  260. 

Casr  Jnnni.    fiee  HennA. 

C^Mtellamare,  bay  of,  60. 


Castrogiovanm',  its  iXile  of  Iniuperahile, 
98.    See  Henna. 

Catalfano,  Mount,  263. 

Catania.    See  Katand. 

Catina,  meaning  of  the  name,  377. 

Cato,  on  the  Carthaginian  constitution, 
290. 

Cavallari,  F.  S.  and  C,  their  work  on 
Syracuse,  32S. 

Cave  dwellings,  where  found,  475. 

Cefalu.    See  Cephalcedium. 

Centorbi.    See  Centuripa. 

Centuripa,  hill  of,  73  ;  rebuilt,  97 ;  iti 
site,  name,  and  character,  156-158. 

Cephaloedium,  59 ;  origin  and  forms  of 
the  name,  139, 140 ;  ittt  position,  140 ; 
Sikel  remains  at,  141,  142  ;  Phoeni- 
cian settlements  at  or  near,  142, 
143;  transformation  of  Daphnis  at, 
193  ;  alleged  Phoenician  origin  of  the 
name,  564. 

Chalkidians,  their  extenHion  in  Sicilyi 

367. 
Chalkis,  metropolis  of  Naxos,  315-5 16  ; 

settlers  from,  at  Zankld,  393. 
Chalkin,  Aitolian,  566. 
Charles  of  Anjou,  his  Eastern  dominion, 

Charles  the  Fifth,  Emperor,  founder  of 

Carlentini,  370. 
Chardndns,  377. 
Charybdid,  77 ;  legend  of,  106. 
Chersikrat&s,  founder  of  Korkyra,  335, 

345,  574.  675. 
Chersondsos,  name  of  Mylai,  587.    See 

Mylai. 
Christendom,  its  strife  with  Islam  in 

Sicily,  II,  31. 
Chrysas,  river,  81,  153,  155. 
Cicero,  his  description  of  Henna,  177, 

536  ;  his  notices  of  Sicily,  457 ;  of 

Kngyum,  499. 
Citadella.     See  Engetium. 
Claudian,  his  poem  on  Persepbond,  178, 

538-540 ;  his  vers-fS  on  Catina,  378 ; 

his  nt'tice  of  the  breach,  461. 
Clement  of  Rome,  writings  forged  In 

his  name,  their  account  of  the  Palici, 

526. 
Clnver,  on  Pantakyas,  83;  on  Panonnos 

and  Motya.  569;  on  Nazof,  571. 
Clypea,  foundation  of,  486. 
Clytemnestra,  wife  of  Kiculns,  486. 
Cola  Peace,  77. 
Colonies,     levelling      tendencies     In, 

Colonies,  Greek  and  Pho^ciaa,  tbair 
teaching,  13-15:  Roman,  16;  thcb 
independence,  A. ;  mice  for  their 
foundation,  393. 
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ColonisAtion  diftin^ished  from  migra* 

tion,  9,  223.  309. 
Colony  f  use  of  the  word,  14. 
ConstanB  the  Second,  Emperor,  his  visit 

to  Sicily,  7. 
Gonstantine  Porphyrogenitus,   quoted, 

482. 
Corinth,   compared    with    Eryz,   308; 

her  relations  to  Syracuse,  334 ;    to 

her  colonies  generally,  340. 
Com  in  Sicily,  91. 

Cornwall,  compared  with  Sikelia,  320. 
Corsica,  its  relation  to  Sardinia  and  to 

Sicily,  a. 
Crete,  legendary  settlements  from,  in 

Sicily,  115;  siege  of  Kamiko«i,  116, 

500;    setUement  in  Measapia,  116, 

500 ;  Phoenician  settlement  in,  233. 
Criniti.     See  Thymbris. 
CnrtiuB,  E.,  on  Sikans  and  Sikels,  492  ; 

on  EUymians,  55S. 
Cyprus,  cycles  in  its  history,  35,  36  ; 

compared  with  Sicily,  232-234  ;   its 

early  Semitic  occupation,  233. 


D. 


Daidalos,  legend  of  his  flight  to  Sic'ly 
and  buildings,  113,  114,  495-497; 
arch  of,  at  Kryx,  278. 

iayK\oy,  Sikel  word,  its  cognates,  489, 

493. 
Dankl6.     See  ZaukU. 

Danklon,   meaning  of  the  name,   390, 

Baphnis,  his    legend,    192  ;    his  trans- 
formation, 19.^. 
Dask6n,  bay  and  promontory,  347. 
Daughters,  pet  to  wash  guests,  498. 
Delia.     See  Halykos. 
A^A-Aoi,  brothers  of  the  Palici,  519. 
D61oa,  its  relation  to  Ortygia,  353,  357, 

531- 
D^met^r,   her    original   character,    77; 

legend  of,  169,530-541  ;  Sikel  orij^'in 

of  her  worshii),  169  ;  transferred  from 

Greece  to  Sicily,  175  ;  her  Eleusiuian 

worship,  ih.,    176;    her    worship    at 

Gola,    406  ;     her   title   of    Erinnys, 

Dependencies,  Phcenician  and  Greek, 
299. 

Dido,  story  of,  283,  287. 

Di  Giovjiimi,  Professor,  on  the  Topo- 
graphy of  Panormos,  259. 

Diodoros*,  his  birth  at  Agyrium,  155  ; 
our  chief  guide  for  Sicilian  history, 
449,  450  ;  his  account  of  the  breach, 
459 ;    of    Triuaki  ia,    464 ;    on    the 


Sikel  migration,  484;  of  Kamikos, 
496 ;  of  Kdkalos  and  Minds,  495, 
498  ;  of  Engyum,  49Q ;  of  the  town 
of  Trinakia,  511 ;  of  the  Palici,  519, 
523  ;  of  Henna,  536  ;  on  the  foun- 
dation of  Syracuse,  576  ;  his  mention 
of  Epipolai,  579  ;  of  the  expedition  of 
Pentathlos,  588  ;  of  Lipara,  590. 
Dionysios,  tyrant,  his  mother*i  dream, 

515. 
Dionysios  of  HalikamaRsos,  his  notices 

of  Sicily,  453  ;  preserves  the  opening 

of  Antiochos,  456 ;   his  account  d 

the    breach,    461 ;    his    account  of 

Sikans  and  Sikels,  476,  480,  481. 
Dionysios  Peridg^tSs,  his  notice  of  the 

breach,  460  ;  on  Trinakia ,  464. 
Dittaino.     See  Chrysas. 
Documents,  lack  of,  in  early  Sdlisn 

history,  4^3. 
Dogs  of  Hadranus,  187,  188. 
Ddrieus,  his  expedition  to  Sicily,  209, 

211,  297  ;   its  connexion  with  that  of 

Pentathlos,  441,  443. 
Douri^,    his    version    of    the    tale  of 

Galateia,  191. 
Drago.     See  Hypsas. 
Drepana,  peninsula  of,  62  ;  haven  of 

Eiryx,  199,  200,  207  ;  wall  o^  281. 
Ducetius,  152. 
Duncker,  M.,  his  History  of  Antiquity, 

221. 

E. 

East  and  West,  their  strife  in  Sicily, 
10,  1 1 ;  a  strife  of  creeds  from  the 
beginning,  11  ;  shar{)ened  by  the 
opposition  between  Christianity  and 
Islam,  31  ;  settled  in  Sicily  by  the 
Normans,  34 ;  share  of  England  and 
of  Sicily  in,  45 . 

East-Goths,  their  dominion   in  Sicily, 

30. 
Eastern     scholarship     compared    iwith 

Western,  505. 
Ebbsfleet,  compared  with  Naxos,  317, 

321. 
EbuHus,    Carthaginian    settlement    in, 

295- 
Echetla,  its  name  and  history,  1 53. 

Echetos  of  Epeiros,  whether  Sikel,  490, 

491. 
Edmund  of  Lancaster,  42. 
Egesta,   origin  of  the  form,  202.     tee 

Segesta. 
Egypt,  alleged  Sikel  invasion  of,  129, 

505-508. 
Eknomos,    hill     of,    63  ;     outpost     of 

Akragas,  440. 


,_T97- 


e  oannected  with  the  Elf- 
'orghip  of  DfiDiAUr,   17;. 


Eleun  . 
17^.  S3' 

Elhnioti*  in  Mftcetlniiia,  197. 

Elixhk,  t»keii  for  Sic'rly,  556. 

ESjinia  in  Arkiulia,  197. 

Eljmiaiu.  tlieir  prexence  in  Sicit;,  tot ; 
t)ieir  alleyeil  Tnijiui  prigin,  191;, 
541-550;  ■lleged  Grook  element,  :97. 
5451  oouDted  M  barlwrinD*,  197  ;  uri- 
gin  iif  the  nanii^,  197,  tqS ',  alleged 
mieratiun  from  iMl;,  198,  481,  f.^  ; 
itwtlj    etiloDiitHi    ih.i    liingangs    of 

300,  aoi  ;  no  traae  of  tlietr  Iftogunge, 
t  of  their  I 


10^  i    b^n 


d-fnlk, 


1  to  FbaaaU 
>75i  176  ''  oo  certain  uwonnt  of  their 
oriirfn,  ilS-"7.  F5'-553:  theirSikel 
«ain»ge,  51a:  Libyan  voj«ge  of  the 
IVojitn  netllert,  543  ;  growth  of  the 
■Lorv  of  AJoeiu,  544-<i5o;  inconrii- 
tent  mrith  the  older  legend*  of  HSrir 
klto,  544-549 1  venionof  Lyku|ih[An. 
S47-S49i  """iber  ft  their  towna, 
5S'.  55»i  "»>"  "f  E«tern  origin, 
553^554;  their  kUeged  ruUtion  to 
SikaiH,  SSS-SS*- 

Eljmiw,  Kin  of  AD<;hii<£a,  111;  hi* 
kppeantnM  in  Virgil,  114,  .139. 

Em|iedakle>,  hi*  works  Kt  ttelinoug, 
4i». 

Eiigi»"d,  pointB  of  likeneM  and  oon- 
tnat  with  Sloily,  38-4T,  45. 

English  ■ettlemeatH,  oouijiu'rd  with 
Oroek,  317-310. 

Engynin,  fftblu  of  its  foandation,  113- 
117  ;  ohange  of  the  dedication  of  its 
temple,  140,  499  ;  oHerini^  at,  146. 

EDkalodoK,  legend  of,  5S,  78. 

Ennin^   (iippoiud    fuander  of  Henn*, 

Eotalla,  Sikan   rather  than  Elymiui, 

i»),i»3,  101,  JT4,sia. 
Entrilui,  story  of,  in  Vir^l,  )t.|. 
EiitimoK,  foander  of  Gelo,  399. 
E|>eim(,  qneilion  of  tsikela  in,  1 36,  49a ; 

it4  relation  to  Greece,  307  ;  its  kingi 

in  tlie  West,  16.  17. 
E|ihorw<,  on  the  inhabitant*  of  Sli^ily, 

4741    on   the  fbiindsliun   of  Nai'>8, 

570  I  on  the  foundation  of  Syraouse, 

S73-S77-  .     , 

Epiohannoa,  pmaervea  nikel  wordii.  4S9, 

509- 
Epipiilal,  ti>«  of  the  name,  350,  578  ; 

Thucydides'     desoripliou     of,     578; 

liTjr^B  deMTiption  uf,  579. 


f  the  fint 


Eyoni/moi,  Inventlan  of,  104. 

Ergeiium.  Sikel  town,  153. 

Eiikonua,  islitnd,  89. 

Erjrca,  Sikul  town,  153  1  origin  of  the 
iiaiae.  ib. 

Erykot.  river,  Sj. 

Bryx,  his  parentage,  310.545:  his  wrest- 
fing  and  treaty  with  UAiaklAa,  310, 
a'1,545- 

Et^.  mountain  and  town,  its  pnmtion, 
53-  f4p  S7,  '99,  '00'  ">.'  :  iW  temple, 
305,  307.  376.  3791  compared  with 
^tna.3o6:  mistake  of  Polybioa  about, 
ih, ;  coiiipareil  with  Henna,  J07  ;  with 
SegeHtfl,  33S  \  Pliaenician  influenoa 
nt,  176 ;  the  akropnlis.  377  j  the  wall, 
379,  )8o  ;  legend  of  ita  founda^on, 
550- 

Eoaiphnoi,  Btory  or,  567. 

Eubwa  (Sikeliot  Iowa),  \Vi  foaiidatioa 
and  destruction,  t,9o. 

Eukleid6,(,  fonmler 

EnmdloB,  eyr^lic 

Euripideji,  hia  nse  of  the  name  Pkry- 

f/inn,  197  ;  on  the  le^nd  of  DAoiAUr, 

J.13- 
EuTval«,  its  name  anil  position,  580 ; 

K  Sikol  stronghold,  i'>. 
Enstalhioa,  hii   noti<:e   of  the  hroch, 

460:    of   Trinakria,   467,  469;    on 

Sikins  and   Sikeli,  485,  ^1  ;    on 

Bchetos,  491. 
Evnni.  A.  J.,  quoted,  iiS.  313  ;  on  tbo 

Tnqaelru,  470  ;    on  tlie  falioi,  ^iS- 

EvktoLd),  founder  of  Kb lanA.  371. 


Faro,  name  uf  the  itroit,   119,      Ste 
Fnnllo,  T.,  quoted,  461 ;   oa  Henna, 


».  79- 

Forblger.  on  Sikaiu  and  Sikcl*,  4S7. 

Frederiuk,  Emperor  and  Ring  of  !^il^, 
43  :  change  after  hi)  death.  47  ;  hu 
influence  on  langurige,  133;  hii pride 
in  the  slave-market,  137  ;  his  oaslle 
at  Ciktan^a,  37J  ;  his  euinngu,  405, 

Ffetlerick  ofArikgoD,  story  of,  77. 

French  langiiogi-,  iti  ■prrnl,  37,  38. 

Fruit!  of  Sicily,  natira  and  foreign,  93, 
93- 
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G. 

Gad^s,  its  founcUiiion  and  abiding  life, 

33^*  339  >  coiD{iared  with  Syracuse, 

333- 
Gagliano.     See  Galaria. 

Galaria,  its  position  and  coins,  1 47. 

Galas,  son  of  Polyph^mos  and  Galateia, 
190. 

Galateia,  legend  of,  189;  its  various 
forms,  J  90  ;  ancestress  of  the  Ganls, 
ib. 

Takfanst  TaXtwriUf  Tiptdrtt,  &c.,  mean- 
ing and  cognates  of  the  name,  515. 

Galeds,  I^^nd  of,  516. 

G«16ot6s,  legend  of,  569. 

Gallo,  Cape,  59. 

Gangi.     See  £ngyum. 

Garibaldi,  compared  with  Timole^n,  2$, 

Gaulos,  island,  87;  Phoenician  settle- 
meut  ID,  240,  343. 

Gela,  extent  of  its  territory,  63,  401, 
408  ;  its  fields,  81,  408 ;  origin  of  the 
name,  125,  401,488;  foanded  from 
Rhodes  and  Crete,  399;  its  site, 
402-407  ;  the  haven,  404 ;  its  rela- 
tions  to  Undioi,  404  ;  its  temples, 
405,  406 ;  its  historic  position,  406 ; 
its  relations  to  Sikans  and  Sikels, 
407 ;  its  lake,  408,  409 ;  metropolis 
of  Akragas,  431. 

Gtlaa, river,  79,80;  changes  in  its  course, 
401  ;  poetic  descriptions,  79,  402  ; 
meaning  of  the  name,  488. 

Geledn,  Geleontes,  legend  of,  515. 

Gelon,   his    treaty  with   Carthage,    22, 
305  ;  his  dcHtruction  of  Kulx>ia,  380. 
Gemelli  colics,  69. 

George  of  Autioch,  83  ;  his  bridge, 
258. 

Geryon^H,  l:i«  oxen,  i8j,  209;  his  wor- 
ship at  Agyrium,  183;  his  original 
place,  544,  545. 

Giarretta,  river,  83.     See  Syniaithos. 
Gibel   Ko£80,   its    name    and    history, 

257. 
Goats,  various  kinds  of,  in  Sicily,  95. 

iiothiy  (JothancM,  (uiata*,  473. 

Grave-!,  primitive,  in  .Sicilv,  217. 

Greater  Gnece,  force  of  the  name,  20. 

Greeks,  their  relation  to  Sicily,  8-13; 
tlieir  European  championnliip  in 
Sicily,  9,  11;  their  relation  to  bar- 
barians, 17.  18,  295;  their  career  in 
the  West,  25,  231,  232 ;  their  rivalry 
with  Carthago,  22  ;  their  influence  on 
SikelB  and  Latins,  134;  adopt  the 
Sikel  meaHures,  134,  i:;6,  488;  their 
relation  to  barbarians,  306,  308 ;  their 
settlements  in  Asia,  309 ;  beginning 


of  their  settlement  in  the  West,  310 ; 
their  settlements  in  Bidly,  310,  312, 
564-569;  no  details  of  their  foun- 
dation, 34a,  343;  their  aoddenta] 
beginning,  314;  their  early  inter- 
conrse  with  PhaBniciA»  234-237 ; 
their  settlements  compared  wiUi 
those  of  the  English,  317-320;  set- 
tlements in  Italy,  396 ;  in  northern 
and  southern  Sicaly,  397,410;  extent 
of  their  settlements  in  Sicily,  446; 
their  relation  to  other   races,  446. 

447- 
Grote,  G.,  on  the  expedition  of  DArieos, 

442 ;  on  the  site  of  Nazos,  571. 


H. 


Hadrannm,  its  position  and  temple,  148, 
185,  186;  seat  of  the  worahip  of 
Hadranna,  184. 

Hadranus,  Sikel  fire-god,  91,  184; 
alleged  Phoenician  origin  of  his  name, 
%}k  ;  his  image,  i&.,  180 ;  his  worship, 
186-189  ;  father  of  the  Palici,  525. 

Hadrnmetom,  239. 

Halsesa,  Sikel  foundation,  145. 

Halikyai,  Sikan  town,  1 20, 552 ;  its  site, 
121. 

Halikyai,  Sikel  town,  121  {note\ 

Haluntium,  Sikel  town,  144;  founda- 
tion of,  549. 

Halykos,  boundary  river,  80  ;  Halyk<*, 
western,  420. 

H.-imilkar,  his  camp  on  Herkt^,  266, 
269. 

Hannibal,  meaning  of  the  name,  226. 

Hauteville,  house  of,  34. 

Hebrews,  their  relation  to  Phoenician^, 
226. 

Heisterbcrgk,  B.,  on  the  origin  of 
Triimkria,  471,  472  ;  on  Sikans  and 
Sikels,  493-494 :  on  Sikanos  ami 
Sikania,    501,    502  ;    on    Elymians, 

555,  556. 
Hekataioe   of    Mil^tos,    his    writings, 

454  ;   his   account  of  H^raklt^  and 

G^iyones,  544, 
Hekat4,  531. 
Hellanikos,  his  notice  of  Sicily,  454 ; 

his  account  of  the  breach,   461  ;  of 

the  nations  of  Sicily,  481,  482,  483. 
Hel^ron,  its  Sikel  origin,  149  ;  road  to, 

361. 
H(}loros,  poetic  descriptions  of,  79,  80. 
Helymus.     S*'e  Elymos. 
Henna,  154;   Sikel  origin  of  its  wor^ 

ship,  1 70 ;  its  site,  name,  and  history, 

171-174;   early  hellenized,   174;  iti 


modern  iiMte,  ■''.,175;  its  wonhiji 
not  menttaned  in  earlier  writtm.  176, 
53-1.  535  i  ii"  f"n«  <!"«  to  L»tm 
writers,  176-179,  S3S-541  1  '"  lat^r 
hUtoi7,  179  ;  its  ooEns,  j^i  ;  not  s 
mlony  of  SyraouM,  f|^2 ;  cunfounilBd 
wilh  ^tn«,'  S3S.  S4»- 

Hephniitoi,  legHada  of,  7S  1  in  Lipara, 
87,88,5151  tdentiGed  with  Hadnnna, 
1S6;  fMber  »f  UiG  ['alid,  tb. 

Benian  Honntkiivi,  70. 

Henklei*,  43a;  ita  Phiciiidftl]  coins, 
496. 

Bfiraklfa,  l^^end  of,  7G,  544 ;    lii«  ex- 

Eloits  in  Sicily,  iSi,  461, 1144-5471 
u  worship  ■!  Agyrium,  181,  1H3  ; 
nrigin  of  the  legend,  ib. ;  bin  legtnid 
■I  Kiyi,  196,  309,  S4S-f47 ;  bia 
wMtem  journey  Mid  return,  109 ; 
hia  wrestling  and  treaty  with  Eryi, 
310,  ju  ;  Ma  relation  to  Melkart, 
311:  hia  part  in  tli»  Wend  of 
Kyana,  365;  hia  legend  at  Uimera, 
417;  hia  0x611,461;  favoura  Hyn- 
•"■.,  S4«- 

HerMaaiw,  8ikan  town,  iii. 

Herbcsana,  Sikel  town,  111;  ita  ait« 
oneeriun,  149. 

Herbita,  Silcel  town,  147. 

Herklfi,  60;  itf  relation  tn  Fanormos, 
354  ;  prKhiatoric  remalna  an,  267. 

HermokraUa,  bis  apeech  at  Gela,  3  ; 
hii  work  at  Selinnu*.  416. 

Herodotu»,  onr  first  continoaa  author- 
ity, 4gj;  hiaaccouDtof Kanukoaand 
riiuAs,  495,498,  500. 

Heaiod,  bia  notions  oF  Italy,  105  ;  hia 
suboliait  on  the  legend  of  D^m^t^r, 
533. 

Hill-towna  of  ^cily,  95-99;  compared 
with  thnneorGfiuI,  9S. 

Hills,  namenalRti'ni  of,  Hj. 


.  143  ;  iw  foundation  and  hia- 
tory,4iai  n  oniony  of  ZanklA.  411 ; 
its  dialect  sod  lawa,  4I3  ;  it«  eite. 
4IJ-416;  Bitentof  ita  territory,  416, 
417;  ita  retaliona  to  Sikana  and 
PhiEnicians,  41 3,  41 7,  418  ;  iu  ooina, 
414. 

Himeraa,  Northern  nnd  Southern,  80, 
Si.  414;  boundary  of  Sikan  and 
Siicel,  134;  whether  I^iliaiiui,  501. 

Hippttrls,  river.  80. 


Holm,  Adolf,  hJR  work  on  Syracnes, 
3)8  ;  OQ  KaUn«,  367  ;  on  Sikauaanrl 
Sikela,  487;    on  early  Greek  Bottl«- 


35-107;  hia  TAWnoi-in,  463, 
Hijraee,  lus  iiae  of  Triqatfrm,  467. 
Horam  in  Sicily.  94. 
Mot  hatha,  76. 
Human  nacrifioe,  367. 
Bylila.  aie  of  the  n^me.  70,  388  ;  Ihrve 

towns  Bo  called.  159,  511-517. 
Hybln,  Sikel  noddesi.  159, 161  ;  id«nii- 

fied  with  variouB  Greek  goddesaea, 

J61.163. 
Hybln,  Galeatic,  innd  volcano  at.  75, 

161 ;  site  and  deauriplion  of,  160-163, 

516;  itapeopleexponnderaof dmiunK. 

161. 515  ;  still  Sikel  iu  Pbilistoa'time. 

S'S- 
Hybla,  Greater,   159;  its  relatiimi  In 

Wegara,  3S8,  513.  514. 
Hybla,    Hiraian,  its  site  and  deaorip- 

Hjhlun,  helps  the  Megnnan  settlers, 

389  ;  hia  namo,  id, 
HykitFira,  Siknn  town,  119,  199,  lol. 
Hypias,  river,  at  Seliiioue,  So.  411  ;  at 

Akrogas,  433 ;   origin  of  the  naui<>, 

Hyria,  fuundation  of.  500. 
Hynninos,  river,  163. 


liipygia,  Ulyrian,  500. 
lasiAii,  legend  of,  gjl. 
Iberiani,  their  ooiuieiion  with  Sicily, 
■00 ;  relation  to  the  Sikans,  IO(,  lOi, 


niynos,  ion  of  Polyphfimoi  and  Gala- 

Imacbara,  Sikel   town,  148;  wbetber 

Troina,  t^  ;  origin  of  the  name,  494, 
Indan,  Sikan  town,  no. 
InSssa,  its  position  and  kiaCory,  I48, 

149. 
■Sros,  Sikel  ending,  490. 
Inscriptions,  place  of,  as  evidence,  4^3. 
Inykon,   Sikan    town,   iiS  ;    city  of 

KAkaloe,  495,  496. 
lokngtas,  son  of  Aioloe,  460,  4S4. 
IoLbob,  hia  worship  at  Agyrium,  1S3  ; 

coloniier  of  Sardinia,  ih, 
Ipsmtratoa,  legend  of,  549, 
IsIbiii,  ita  strife  with  Ohristendom  in 

Sicily,  u,  31. 
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»  of  god>,  1 78. 
lAtin  poets,  Iheir  notioa»  of  Sicily,  45  '  i 

their  notices  of  tbe  breaah,  46b,  ^fii. 
AariVui,  uses  of  the  luine,  1 07. 
I«tiiM,  their  historycoinpared with  the 

SUieU,  ijt.ljj. 
I^tiuii),  prenmce  uf  Sikana  uul  SikaU 

ta,  II0.48S■ 
LBT■,   lue  oF,   Tot  building,  313.  374, 

37S. 
L^end,  diffen-nt  fomii  of,  ioj-105. 
Lenormant,  quoted,  $06. 
Lentini.      See  Leontiitoi. 
l.eoiitincii,iueeldi.,67,3fi8.37i;  Slkel 

lite,   1 36 ;   its  foun^lklion,  ,168 ;   in 

tnlaiul  town,  ib.  •  iti  Bite,  369-371  ; 

coinai;^-  37I|  371:  ExrlmiB  eettleil 
from,  380;  MegarinineltlorsBl,  3S3; 
tlieir  driring  oul,  3S4. 

Xtwopii',  Slkel  ward.  488, 

Lenka*,  ita  reUtloni  to  Oorioth,  341. 

Laokaapis,  Kk>n  hero,  546. 

Lewia,  Saint,  hiii  eburch  Kt  Carthage, 

Libera.    Sn  Penephon*. 

Licodta,  whether  the  lUte  of  Id^bkr,  14S. 

LigiuHani,  their  relalioni  to  Iberians 
and  Kkpss,  476,  4S3 

Lilybaion.  iu  positicii,  ,^31  wectem 
paintartjicily,  Gi,  371 1  origin  of  the 
name,  ih. ;  ita  relation  to  L^liya.  J69 : 
town  of  continued  Motya,  174  ; 
attempt  of  DArieUfl  on,  443. 

Idmntooe  gorges  in  Sidly  and  elie- 

Idodioi,  akropolis  of  Gein,  401 ,  404. 
Lingw*,   applied    to    tbe    corn  en    of 

8idly.  469. 
Iijpara,  ialea  of,  61,  So.  S7.  gg  ;   leg«nda 

of,  90,  91 ;  Kttli'menl  uf,  196  ;  Kni- 

dian  •eltlement,  444  446;  their  hii- 

lorj,  445  ;    Aiolidn  in,  589  ;  Thuty- 

did»'  ai-count  uf,  590. 
Linoa,  river,  Si. 
Mrfo,  from  JjUln  Uhra,  310. 
Liry,  hi*  deacription  of  Ucnna,  536. 
Lobeck,  qnotei],  ,>;3T. 
L<dinH.iS>keI«it«,  136  :  ■ori'iTal  of  Sikel 

cuatoDU  at,  r93  ;  ita  founJatian,  ^iji. 
Iiopeduaa,  iiland,  S~. 
Lnsan,  hi*  men^oii  of  Hennn,  5,t8. 
Lncian,  hi*  Dialogue  of  tialateia,  190. 
Lncdliaa,  the    Yoan^r,    his    poem   of 

.ftna,  451 ;  OD  the  I'iuua  Brethren, 

S8».  5^3- 
Liipan,   Kenihard,    hia  work  on  Syra* 
>,  31S. 


LykophrOn,  bin  amount  of  the  Elymian 

aettlemeat,  547-549. 
Lytu*.  river,  497.    *''«  Hulykoa. 

M. 

Moooaluba,  mud  rolcann,  74. 
MucAanal,  nlt^jeil  I'bifnician  oame  of 

Mitrlin'&&im,  ailnged  PhienioUn  namo 

»f  Pnnorm'H.  151. 
Mscrobiua,  his  accuunt  of  tbe  Palici, 

5>7-S'4- 
Miidaitleiia.     Hfr  Plfluunyrion. 
M»gniei.    See  Hiapeoa. 
M&liorbal,  meaning  of  the  name,  137. 
Makaia,  name  of  MinOa,  430.  497. 
Mkkara,    Makrii,    alleged    Pbanieian 

origin  of  the  nainrfs,  561. 
Mskrig,  iiame  of  Korkyra.  336. 
Mnhtdriun.  ita  «jte,  409. 
MalchiM,  his  ot<ni|ueBtB  in  Sioily,  I97. 
Malta.    Set  Melita. 
Munina,  Lucius,  qnoteil,  ^Sl. 
Manfred,  bia  ISasterii  dnminion,  41. 
M»"iakfia,    Geotve,     bis     reoovery    of 

sl.»j.  31. 

Maratlioa,  origin  of  the  name,  1^6^. 
Maricima,  iiliuid,  S6. 
Miaronian  Hills,  69 

Maneillea,    oompared    with    Syraen**, 
33<- 


Mai 


ofGnri 


PhieiuciaD,  80,  419. 

Miupus.    Ser  Malchua. 

Jlt-fiiXow6\in,  forceof  the  wor-l,35j. 

Megara,01(I,  ilccDIotli•^  381  ;  adven- 
tures of  its  setUera  in  Sicily,  383  -  387. 

Mt^m,  Sicilian,  bay  of,  66;  Sikel  nta, 
136:  itaraiindntion,387;  iUaiteand 
rvmaios,  38:,  3881  cnlltd  Ujljlaiao, 
^aS;  Sikel  inlennixtute  at,  380; 
cueiRipolisof  Selinuna,  417  :  Jla  reta' 
tion  to  Hybia,  514,  jl;;  alleged 
fomiilation  before  SyraciiBe,  575. 

Alelissa,  Coriiilhian  Tillap?,  336. 

Meliuoa,  hia  wrongi  and  deatli,  336, 
337 ;  hU  app<«l.  573. 

MeliU,  ita  reluian  to  Sidly,  87  ;  Ph<e- 
nician  setUeuient  io,  140,  143 ;  it* 
Arabic  tongue,  ih. 

Melkart,  his  relaIJ<'n'lo  Htraklta,  iti, 
335 ;  origin  of  tbe  naino.  jjs* 

Mdl.x,  Phoniciau  setUemenl  in.  134.  " 

Meltier,  O.,  hie  history  uf  Cairtba 
sil;  ouKlymiana,  5S4,  SSS;  " 
expedition  of  PentftlliliM,  591. 
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Menenum,  Sikel  town,  15a. 
Menas,  river,  15a. 

MeroenarieB,  ase  of,  by  Carthage,  apa. 
M^rion^s,  his  legendMry  settlement  in 

Sicily,  116. 
Measana,  later  name  of  Zankld,  390. 
MesutpiADB,  18. 
Mess^nd,  Peloponnesian,  settlers  from, 

at  Rh(^.^ion,  393,  586  ;  date  of  its 

wars  with  SiMurta,  587. 
Metaponiinn,  its  foundation,  397. 
Mich^iiS  K.  G.,  on  the  Palici,  518. 
Migration,  distinguished  from  coloiiiza- 

tion,  9,  a  a  a. 
Milaszo.     See  Mylai. 
Miuda,  430 ;   origin  of  the  name,  113, 

497 ;  legend  of  Cretan  settlemtsnt  at, 

115- 
Minds,  legend  of  his  death,  113-115, 

497 ;  hi^  tomb  and  its  invention,  115, 

117;  origin  of  the  story,  50a. 

Mukera,  Sikan  town,  lao,  498,  501. 

Midtretta.     See  Mytistratus. 

Modica,  its  churches,  150.   See  Motyca. 

Moloch,  worship  of,  a  a  7,  305. 

Mommsen,   T.,   on    the  name  Sieuli, 

Mondello,  lesser  haven  of  Panormos, 

256. 
Mongerbino,  a  64. 
MoiujV>ello,  name  of  ^tna,  56,  83. 
Monte  Cuccio,  69. 
Monte  (irifone,  its  prsDhistoric  remains, 

257- 
Monte  I-Aiiro,  source  of  rivers,  80. 

Morgantia,  Morgaiitina,  its  name,  his- 
tory, and  coinage,  153,  154,  49a. 

Morg^p,  king,  482,  491. 

Morgetes,  482  ;  their  relation  to  Sikels, 
491,  492. 

Moschos,  on   the   legend   of  Dfimfit^r, 

535. 
Mothers,  temple  of,  at  Engyum,  116, 

117,499. 

Motya,  isle  of,  62  ;  date  of  its  founda- 
tion unknown,  247  ;  its  position,  269, 
270 ;  meaning  of  the  name,  270 ; 
changes  in  tlie  coast,  270-273  ;  con- 
fusion as  to  the  name,  271,  272  ; 
legend  of,  271  ;  the  mole,  272  ;  the 
liavcn,  273;  the  wall  and  gates,  tA., 
274  ;  the  Phoenician  town,  274  ;  con- 
tinued in  Lilybaion,  i1). 

Motyca,  its  position  and  character,  150, 

151- 
Motyon,  name  compared  with  Motya, 

559- 
Movers,  F.  C,  his  history  of  Phoenicia, 

221  ;  on  Elymians,  554;  on  nomen- 
clature in  Sicily,  561,  563. 


Mnd  volcanoes,  74. 

M&Uer,  C,  quoted,  457. 

M tiller,  Max,  quoted.  505. 

fafXX6t,  Sikel  word,  489. 

Mylai,  59 ;  its  site,  395 ;  oocnpied  by 
2^kl6,  tb. ;  its  connexion  with  t)w 
Myldtids,  4 1 1 ;  date  of  its  fbandation, 
587;  oxen  of  the  tun  at,  587;  story 
of  Odysseus  at,  588. 

My  las,  river,  411. 

Myldtids,  their  banishment  horn.  Sjyra- 
cuse  and  settlement  at  Himera,  411. 

Mylitta,  her  worship  in  Cyprus,  337. 

Myskellos,  founder  of  KrotAn,  338, 339. 

Mytistratus,  Sikel  town,  143  ;  whether 
the  same  as  Amestratos,  144;  al- 
lesed  Phoenician  origin  of  the  name, 

5^3. 

N. 

Names,  nothing  proved  bj  thor  like- 
ness, 130. 

Naples,  compared  with  Syracuse,  331. 

Narkissos,  53a. 

Nafot^  use  of  the  name  in  Syracuse,  35a 

Naxos,  peninsula,  67  ;  Sikel  site,  136; 
settlement  of,  315,  580 ;  its  name, 
316  ;  analogy  with  Ebbsfleet,  331 ; 
its  site,  3ai-3a3,  3a5  ;  its  preiflBft 
state,  321;  probable  Phoenician  he- 
toryat,  322;  remains  of,  323,  324; 
its  destruction.  324;  its  temples,  326. 
327  ;  its  coins  S-'?  »  founded  on  tbe 
peninsula,  571. 

Naxos,  island,  its  share  in  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Sicilian  Naxos,  316,  570. 

Neaiton,  its  Sikel  origin,  149. 

Nebrodian  mountains,  origin  of  the 
name,  69. 

Neptunian  mountains,  origin  of  tbe 
name,  58  ;  their  extent,  68. 

Newman,  W.  L.,  on  the  Carthaginian 
constitution,  289. 

Niebuhr,  B.  G.,  on  Sikels  in  the 
Odyssey,  491. 

Nisa,  Sikan  town,  122. 

Nomenclature,  local,  rules  of,  560. 

Normans,  their  settlements  in  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  England,  33,  34,  37-41. 

Noto,  rebuilt,  97.     See  Neaiton. 

vovfifxos,  509,  510. 

Nysa,  its  place  in  the  legend  of  D^m^- 
t^r,  533. 

O. 

Odysseus,  story  of  at  Mylai,  588 ;  cape 

and  haven  of,  63. 
Olympieion,   temple   on    Polichna   at 

Syracuse,  361. 


leg^end,  tig,  409. 
hvta,  iiii7«Jo,  510. 
OpiouM.  ii»e  of  Iho  nftme,  ijj  ;  tUeir 

advuM  on  Sik«le,  ^So.  4S1. 
OretlioB,  Oreto,  river,  So,  255,  afj. 
OriAn,  legend  oT,  58,  31 1,  3i|0. 
Orlando,  Caps,  59,  14^. 
Oipfaic  H;uiii>,  on  Ihe  Ifgenil  of  Df- 


;,  s6r. 

OHygTB  ia  Aitolik,  566. 

Ortjrgia  in  IWlos,  566. 

OateOdfet,  {iluiii,  89. 

OtCo  the  SecnnJ,  Emperor,  33. 

OueMC,  Sikui  tn»n,  118. 

OMtovIhk,  O&roXfa,  463. 

OM{ti%,  flinu  of  tlie  name,  499. 

Ovid,  his  notiee  of  the  breach,  460  ;  of 
theoornerg  of  Sid1;^,469i  nfDaidaloB 
and  Minne,  497,  498  ;  of  the  Palici, 
515  ;  of  HeDBB  and  Perguaa,  537, 
538 ;  uf  the  fuuudation  of  Syrauiue, 
573. 


PadlTiuiB,  its  name  and  potiition,  64, 

Palermo.     Ste  Panormoe. 

Palea.    5(«  Palici. 

Falid,  151 ;  their  lake  and  wonhip,  75, 
164-166,  517-530 ;  legend  of  their 
birth,  i64,l6i;i  modem legendi,  167; 
riioltsr  givHi  to  lUvw,  ill. ;  compared 
with  the  Dioakonroi,  1G8  ;  origin  of 
their  name,  1G8,  517;  phyatcal  phe- 
nomena of  the  Uie,  519-538  ;  their 
character  aa  tleiliea.  514,  515;  vhe- 
theraSiknn  enrviTnl,  514,519;  their 
relation  to  Palea,  517. 

Faint,  dwart,  43t. 

PamphAa,  popma  uf,  131. 

PanormoBi  its  tbrte  Eurnpean  cnn- 
qoeds,  13.  349  ;  its  bay  nod  territory, 
59.^53!  itimonnWini.  69,  155-157: 
date  of  ita  fonndntian  unknown,  147; 
the  Semitic  bead  of  Sicity.  14S,  149  ; 
originaUy  PhcEnician.  150;  ita  Dames, 
Greek  and  Phienician,  lb.,  i^l  ;  its 
Btaoa,  ti. ;  changes  in  the  ooast,  351, 
iSft-ifii ;  the  Golden  Shell,  151 ;  its 
eaitward  outlook,  353;  itt  ori^nnl 
■ite,  358  ;  the  old  and  the  new  city, 
159  ;  the  great  itreet,  360  ;  lack  of 
ancient  remains  in,  161  ;  extent  of 
It*  territory,  163  ;  its  aite  compared 
with  S0I01U,  363  ;  ilK  pnaition  under 
Carthage,  398 ;  ondur  Rome.  399  ; 
allied  early  Greek   settlement  at, 


iTQvrJi.  Messapian  word,  489. 

Pan^akyas,  river,  67,  81 ;  ile  place  in 
[he  legend  of  D«iiil}t£r,  540,  54I. 

Pantalica,  whether  the  site  of  Herbessas, 
149. 

Panlelleria.     Set  Kossiira. 

P^jrne,  in  Sicily,  365. 

UapaSofaypiipai,  their  nutlets  of  Si 
4f;l  ;  ofthoPalioi.  S30,  531. 

Pnrtniai,  Sikel  site,  13S.  139- 

Parfiley,  plant  socalW  atSelinons,  411. 

Pannpro,  Cjipe,  64. 

vardva,  rayitviin',  Sikel  word,  489. 

Patemi..     &f  Galeatio  Hyhla. 

PatrAo.  legend  uf,  144,  549- 

Patti,  Bay  of,  59  ;  poution  of,  145. 

Pauaanias,  his  aooount  of  Hybla,  160, 
i&i;  his  list  of  nations  m  Sicily, 
'97.  477!  on  Tenea,  344:  hii  r»- 
ferences  to  Sicilian  history,  451  ; 
on  KOkaloa,  495 ;  on  the  Hyhlaa, 
5)3;  on  Pamphfig,  531 :  onthe  Fiona 
Bretliren,  581 ;  on  the  foundation 
ofZanW,  584  ;  his  miMunception  of 
the  story,  ib. ;  on  the  expedition  of 
Pentathh-s,  5  88- 590. 

Podiokratea,  Sikan  bero,  i;34,  546. 

Pela^ans,  their  relation  to  PUliatines, 
S07- 

Pellegriao.     See  Herkt«. 

Pelftris,  57  :  ita  charaoler  and  legends, 
53,  469  ;  held  by  Zatikl^,  394 

PentatUos,  his  alteiiipl 
dt^ath,  396,  441-4441 
with  that  of  Darieus.  441.  591  ;  his 
Uerakleiddeiment,  44J;  counted  M 
foiiuder  of  Ligiara,  444 ;  Pausanlas' 
a>n<Dunt  of  bis  settlement,  5S8 ; 
DSndflros'  account,  589. 

Perdii,  nephew  «f  Dai-laloe,  ;oo. 

Pergusa,  Lake  of,  75,  lSo-l9i ;  its 
treatment  by  the  later  wnteti,  541, 
54'- 

Ptiriflrta,  founder  of  ZanklS,  393. 

Peraephonfi.  her  original  oharaster,  77, 
169,531.    SrtDimPi^T. 

Perseus,  soulptnre  of,  at  Selinoiis,  405. 

Persia,  rule  of,  in  Phmnicia,  337. 

Pelra,  Petnlia,  Sikel  town,  I46. 

PhulBkrion,  Cape.  58, 

Phalaria.  his  bull,  305. 

Pbaavs,DMof  thename,57;  Egyptian. 
119. 

Pheidfin,  hia  aetinn  against  Cnnnlh, 
577:  his  date,  57S, 

Philip,  Baint.  155.     See  Agyriom. 

PhiliatioiB,  506,  507. 
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Philistofi,  on  the  Sikans,  474.  476  ;  his 
relation  to  Thucydid^,  475 ;  on  the 
Galeatic  Hybla,  5i4»  515. 

Philoxenofl,  his  poem  on  Galateia,  191. 

Phinti^,  ibunded  by  Phintias,  429. 

Phcenicia,  itij  historical  position,  231  ; 
its  subjection  to  Pemia,  237  ;  king- 
ship in  its  cities,   287;    decline  of, 

294,  301. 

Phcenii  ians,  their  strife  with  the  Greeks 
ill  Sicily,  9,  11 ;  teaching  of  their 
Sicilian  settlements,  13-15  ;  their 
oldest  settlements,  15,  230,  240;  not 
culoniesof  Carthage,  15,16,  225 ;  their 
carrying  trade,  1 27. 130, 1 37 ;  their  re- 
lations to  the  Sikels,  1 33 ;  their  settle- 
ment near  Cefalii,  142;  their  relations 
to  the  Elymians,  201,  208,  275,  276  ; 
no  reconl  of  their  Sicilian  settlements, 
221 ;  nature  of  their  settlements,  223 ; 
their  origin,  223,  224;  their  name,  224, 
225  ;  tlieir  relation  to  th«'  Hebrews, 
225,  226;  their  language,  226;  their 
personal  nomenclature,  ib. ;  their 
religion,  227;  two  stages  of  their 
iiistory  in  Sicily,  228  ;  their  settle- 
ments in  Sicily  and  Cyprus,  232,  233  ; 
their  early  dealings  with  the  Greeks, 
234»  237  ;  their  position  in  Greek 
legend,  235  ;  whether  inventors  of  the 
alphabet,  236  ;  beginnings  of  their 
history,  237  ;  their  western  settle- 
ments, 238  ;  their  settlementn  in  the 
islands,  240  ;  object*  of  Phcenician 
settlement,  242  ;  their  factories  and 
colonitrs,  ih  ;  com|  arison  with  Euro- 
pean settlements,  243  ;  Piioenician 
names  in  Sicily,  244,  559-564  ;  they 
give  way  to  the  (ireek««,  245  ;  their 
three  settlements  in  tlio  north-west, 
245-248,  274;  their  relation  to  Car- 
thage, 246,  275  ;  Phoenician  power  in 
the  West,  248,  249,  294,  301  ;  their 
territory  not  continuou?*,  281  ;  not  at 
first  hostile  to  the  Greeks,  282,  441, 
442;  Greek  influence  on,  302;  small 
remains  of  in  Sicily,  304 ;  their  reli- 
gion, 304,  305  ;  presence  of,  at  Syra- 
cuse, 363. 

Phoinodamas,  story  of  his  daughters, 
211,  548. 

Phokaeis,  whether  akropolis  of  Lcon- 
tinoi,  371. 

Phorbantia,  island,  86. 

Phrygians,  in  Sicily  bame  as  Trojans, 

.197,  477.  543- 
Pinarius,  legend  of,  210. 

Pindar,  his  witness  to  Sicilian  history, 

450}458;  his  notice  of  D^m^ter  and 

Persephonfi,  534, 


PiooB  Brethren,  legend  of,   378 ;   its 

varioas  forms,  581-583. 
Plantation,  use  of  the  word,  14. 
Plduomyrion,  peninsula,  65,  347. 
Pliny,  on  Tr  nakria,  467  ;   on  Sioani, 

Plutarch,  his  Sicilian  Lives,  451  ;  hii 
account  of  Engyon,  499 ;  of  Hdraklds 
and  Segesta,  546 ;  of  Archiaa  and 
Aktaidn,  572,  573. 

Panus,  use  of  the  name,  87,  224. 

Polemdn,   on  the  lake  of  the   Palid, 

519- 
Polichna,  oatpoet  of   Syracnse,    360- 

362. 
PoUina.     See  Apollonia. 
Polybiofl,  his  com{)arison  of  Sicily  and 

Peloponn6so8,  51,  458  ;    hit  acoooni 

of  Eryr,  57  ;   his  examination  of  the 

isles  of  Li  para,  89 ;    his  account  of 

Lokroi,  193,  487;  of  Carthanre,  229; 

of  the  Carthaginian  constHution,  289, 

291  ;  of  Leontinoi,  369  ;  his  place  as 

an  authority  for  Siciliui  history,  449; 

his  view  of  the  shape  of  Sicily,  469. 
Poly  charts,  story  of,  567. 
Polyph6mo9,  hU  relations  to  Akis  and 

Galateia,  189-191  ;   sou  of  Sikanoe, 

467. 
Pomponiua,  on  the  shape  of  Bntain, 

468. 
Popes,  their  relations  to  the  Normans 

in  Italy,  33. 
Porcari.     iSee  Pantakyas. 
Porto  Lomlmrdo,  63.     See  Ejiukana. 
Porto  Pallo,  64. 
Poseiddn,  divides  Sicily  and  Italy,  460, 

461  ;  his  relations  to  D^m^t^r  and 

Persephone,  531,  532. 
Ptolemy,  Claudius,  his  mistake  as  to 

the  shape  of  Sicily,  469. 
Preller,  quoted,  530. 
Pyrrhos,  his  taking  of  Panormos,  23 ; 

his  relation  to  Rome  and  Carthage, 

n- 

Pystilos,  founder  of  Akragas,  431. 

R. 

Ragusa.     See  Hdraian  Hybla. 

Ragusa,  river.     See  Hyrminos. 

R-immacca.     See  Ervka. 

Iv;is  Melkart,  430,  497. 

Resacramba.     See  Kaukana. 

Rhegion,  origin  of  the  name,  52  ;  foun- 
dation of,  393 ;  its  connexion  with 
Zankld,  396. 

Rhianos,  his  poem  on  the  Messenian 
wars,  567. 

Rhodes,  Phoenician  settlement  in,  234 ; 


.lolli  of  Gelk,  399 ;  settlers 
from,  st  AkrBgM.  431  i  eipoditiuD 
bom,  to  Western  Sicilv,  441. 

Bven,  niraienolatare  of, '83.  84. 

Rnuli,  Sikel,  Greek  and  Rouun,  ilS. 

RoccK  di  Cum,  qonrrie-  kt.  433. 

Borne,  her  reUtiun  to  Sidly,  8  ;  Greek 
SuBaeDoe  on,  11  ;  bur  poeltinn  in 
EaM  and  Wwt.  aj.  16  ;  her  relatiou 
to  the  Epetrot  kings,  iG,  1;;  her 
fint  war  witli  Cnrthage,  37,  aS ;  her 
Gtat  province  and  first  dependent 
kiDKiliiia,  19  ;  tier  dominiDD  in  Sicily, 
>9i  30 '•    treaty  vith  Ciutbage,  197; 


SilieT  occQpnttoi 


>,  AH- 


I,  their  relations  to  tbo  Greeks, 

Baoiuii,  4S5. 

Baint  BlaiRe,  river  and  ralley  at  Aknt' 

Saint  Bliai,  167. 

Balemi,  site  of  Botikyai,  1 11. 

SaioniteB,  Greek  InOiience  on,  )l. 

San  Fratellu.     Ste  Ap«tlonia. 

San  Guznuno.     Sec  AlabAn. 

Ban  Marco,  (.lape,  63.     Urt  Haluntiain. 

3an  Vita,  moat  northern  point  of  Sicily, 

60. 
SuKhoniathOn,  hia  alleged  PhieniL'ian 

Suaoeni),  their  coniguest  an<l  dominion 
in  Hdly,  30,  33  ;  their  short  time  of 
Oomptcte  postewion,  31 ;  their  po»i- 
tiau  in  Italy.  I'b. ;  analog  of,  with 
the  PhtHniiHaDS,  136 ;  eSecla  of  their 
conquest  ufSyracime,  33a,  333. 

Sardinia,  compu^rd  wi^  Sicily,  ],  141 ; 
ooloniied  by  lolaos.  JS3. 

-     ■■  ■  ' 1  of 


ooloniied  bv  lolaos.  JS3. 
Sardinian!,  tbeir  alleged  i 
Egjpt,  130. 


Sayoe,  A.  U..  quoted,  117,  313. 

Scalambri,  Cape,  6j. 

8cb»rarik,  quoted,  473. 

Sohiller,  poem  nt  Ilrr  Tuiicher,  77. 

ScbinA.     Sft  NaioB. 

Schnloing.  Julius,  his acconnt of  Motya, 
371 ;  of  Syracoae.  31S  ;  of  Leontinoi 
and  Megan,  3671  of  Akragas,  419, 

J  JOT   ol  Cnltabellotta,  S03,  504  ;   of 
le  Hyblan.  1,13,  1:14. 
Sdaoca.     «ce  Themiai  of  Seilaoos. 
&<^esta,    60 ;    eETecU   of    ita   supposed 
Trojan  origin,  197;  ita  haven,  199; 
ita  lits,  100,  30I ;   iu  Klatlani  to 


of  the 


o  Selin^ 


-  55'; 


Snence  at,  101,  309, 176  ;  its  exiating 
renioins,  303,  104  1  Its  relnllnna  to 
Eryi,  115:  ita  relationi  and  wars 
mith  Selinons.  419,  430,  443, 

Seji^ta.  daughter  of  Pbuinoiliiinas,  her 
legend,  f,^g. 

XEl'ESTAHIB,  iDeiuilng  of  the  form, 
557-  . 


Seint 


':  *"■ 


Stla,  Pbosnician  urune  of  Soluua,  261, 
366. 

Selinous.  eHecta  of  ita  foundation  on  the 
Pbcenician  retreat,  343;  its  founda- 
tion from  Megara,  418  ;  extent  of  its 
territory,  419;  its  relations  to  Se- 
gesta.  419,  443  :  ita  nte  and  remains, 
410-429;  itanBnie,4io,43i,563;  ita 

Elanta,  4>i ;  ita  coins,  411,  431 ;  ita 
avens,4ii ;  ita relationawith  Africa, 
433;  Its  templea.  433-438;  Ita  walls, 
414,436;  its saulpCnrea, 414.415;  new 
discoveries  at,  4  )  7 ;  helped  by  Fent- 
nthloa  against  St^eita,  444. 

SelinouD,  river  god.  413. 

Semitio  nations,  resistance  of,  193. 

Sequana,  river,  109. 

Sergeution.     Ste  ErgetiniD, 

Serviua,  on  IVinakrla,  465;  on  Iberia, 
473;  on  the  Palid,  ,ti7. 

Sferracavallo,  one  mouth  of  the  Golden 
Shell,  25,5. 

Shakiilash.  Shukanisha,  i;oti,  507. 

Shardanes,    whether    Surdiuians,    506, 

Sheep  of  Sicily,  95. 

Siopitlim ,  chief  magistrate*  oTCarlhage 
•nd  other  Phatnician  citiea,  18S.  igl. 

5>'c<>ni,  relatJoQ  of  the  nnnie  tu  SiciUi, 
473,  473;  it»  UM  by  Virgil,  477, 
478 ;  ita  quantity,  479. 

Suiiy,  iu  central  poritiou,  I  ;  ita  qnaal- 
oontinental  cUaraater,  tb,  49;  com- 
pared with  Sardinia  and  Cimiat,  1, 
341  ;  the  meeling^place  of  hoatile 
powen  nnd  nations,  3, 4 1 ;  ita  relation 
to  Spun  and  Italy,  4,  loo  ;  oompaced 
with  Cyprus  and  Spain,  ib.,  35,  36, 
331-334;  no  Sioilian  nation  at  any 
time,  4,  a  ;  wara  for  Hiaily,  5  ;  its 
grestueu  not  native,  tt>.  i  ita  colonial 
character.  6,  7.  9 ;  analog 
America.  6,  7  ;  it*  succeaeivs  settlers, 
7  i  never  the  chief  aeat  of  a 
fb. ;  ita  aucce&aire  marten, 
place   in    European   lii>tiiry, 

Elaoe  between  Europe  anil  Africa,  fb, 
'a  sarly  inhabitants,  8, 9,  jo,  99, 477 ; 
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the  true  Sicily  Greek,  lo ;  its  sluure  in 
the  strife  of  East  and  West,  lo,  1 1 ; 
its  deliverers  and  conquerors,  12,  131 
33~25i43:  it^  Greek  settlements  com- 
pared with  those  in  Italy,  16,  17  ; 
their  relation  to  barbarian  neigh- 
bours, 17  ;  tendencies  to  Sicilian 
unity,  23  ;  Sicilian  rule  out  of 
Sicily,  24,  41 ,  42 ;  Italian  rule  in,  ih. ; 
Roman  dominion  in,  29 ;  under  the 
Western  Emperors,  ih. ;  under  Van- 
dals, 30 ;  under  East-Goths,  ib. ;  re- 
covered by  Belifarius,  ih. ;  part  of  the 
Eastern  Empire,  ib. ;  Saracen  do- 
minion in,  30-33  ;  its  relation  to 
Southern  Italy  under  the  Eastern 
Empire,  32  ;  under  the  Normans,  33, 
44 ;  creation  of  the  kingdom,  34 ;  be- 
come definitely  European  and  Chris- 
tian, ib, ;  its  connexion  with  England, 
37>  3^)  43  )  contrast  with  England, 
38-41  ;  its  later  conquests,  39  ; 
the  Italian  element  prevails  in,  40; 
its  history  looks  back,  43,  45 ;  Al- 
banian settlers  in,  44;  divisions  of 
its  history,  45,  46  ;  county  and  king- 
dom of,  47 ;  character  of  its  later 
history,  47,  48,  132;  change  in  its 
language,  47;  conlinuity  of  its  his- 
tory, 48 ;  its  prsb-historic  geography, 
ib. ;  its  history  begins  as  an  island, 
5 1  ;  its  alleijed  severance  &om  Italy, 
51,  52,  462,  468;  mistakes  as  to 
it«  Phai>e,  52,  53,  458-462 ;  its 
four  sides,  53,  462  ;  practically 
triangular,  54,  55 ;  character  of  the 
coast,  55-57  ;  compared  with  Greece, 
55  ;  its  moiint^vins,  56  ;  its  western 
s>ide,  61,  271  ;  its  south-western 
side,  62  ;  its  midland  region,  67, 
68,  71 ;  its  limestone  ravines,  71  ; 
its  relation  to  the  nether  gods,  74, 
168  ;  its  lakes  and  fountain^  75-77  ; 
its  rivers,  78-84;  iUs  com,  91  ;  its 
&uit8,  92  ;  foreign  plants,  92,  93  ; 
lack  of  forest  trees,  93  ;  lack  of 
animal  life,  03  ;  fish,  93  ;  horses,  94  ; 
oris,  94 ;  sheep  and  goat8,  95  ;  swine, 
95  ;  prevaleme  of  town  life,  96  ;  the 
hili-towns.  96-99;  ancient  religion  of, 
98:  its  importance  due  t<»  Phoenicians 
and  Greeks,  ih.  ;  it«*  various  names, 
100  ;  early  Greek  knowledge  of,  106, 
107,  132,  168,  310;  three  primitive 
races  of,  216  ;  their  records,  2 1 7-2 1 9 ; 
distinj^uished  from  the  colonists,  219, 
220:  Pho-nician  element  in  its  nomen- 
clature, 244,  559-564;  changes  in  the 
west  ( i.a-t,  272  ;  its  barbarian  comer, 
276,  281  ;  Carthaginian  and  Roman 


province  in,  300 ;  effects  of  Cartha- 
ginian presence  in,  303,  304 ;  destiny 
of  its  primitive  nations,  308;  Hel* 
lenized  through  Rome,  ib, ;  begiuning 
of  Greek  settlement  in,  310-313,  314, 
564-569;  compared  with  Britain, 
316-320;  with  America,  319,320; 
settlements  on  its  northern  luid  south- 
em  coasts,  397,  410;  their  character, 
398 ;  extent  of  Greek  settlement  in, 
446 ;  hellenised  by  assimilation,  446 ; 
authorities  for  its  early  history,  449- 
458 ;  compared  with  those  from  Old 
Greece,  452 ;  largely  secondhand, 
453;  its  poetry  firagmentary,  452; 
notices  of,  by  Latin  poets,  460; 
measurements  of,  470 ;  its  shspe 
compared  with  Britain,  467 :  its  snp* 
posed  three  promontories,  469. 

Sicoris,  river.     See  Sikands. 

Sicnlit  relation  of  the  name  to  Sieanii 
473,  473;  its  quantity,  479;  later 
use  of  the  name,  485,  488 ;  its  nse 
in  Italy,  485,  486 ;  origin  of  the 
name,  493,  494. 

Siculiy  in  Transsilvania,  130. 

Siculiana,  alleged  site  of  Kamikos,  in, 
496. 

Sidon,  its  rivalry  with  Tyre,  234. 

Siefert,  O.,  on  Zankld,  367. 

Sikania,  name  of  Sicily,  100  ;  Homeric 
use  of,  106 ;  at  Akragas,  493,  494, 
501-502. 

Ziicavoi,  form  of  the  name,  472,  473; 
its  relation  to  ZiiiccXoi,  473. 

SikanoB,  king,  104  ;  his  sons,  467. 

Sikanoe,  river,  109.  475,  501,  502. 

Sikans,  aatochthone*,  50,  102,  103, 
479,  487 ;  their  relation  to  Sikels, 
100,  107,  473-479;  to  It>erians,  101, 
109, 474-479 ;  prse-Aryan,  101 ;  their 
presence  in  Italy,  iio,  477,  478  ;  in 
Sicily,  no,  in;  their  love  of  hill- 
tops, in;  their  history,  ii*. ;  their 
decline,  123,  124;  give  way  to  the 
Sikels,  135;  their  skulls,  268  ;  ^eir 
relation  to  Etruscans,  476 ;  their 
language  unknown,  488. 

Sikelia^  origin  of  the  name,  100;  its 
relation  to  Sikania,  107  ;  fitness  of 
the  name,  194. 

Z««r€X^,  hill  near  Athens,  487. 

Sikeliots,  force  of  the  wi»rd,  17;  their 
position  compared  with  Uiat  of  the 
Italiots,  19. 

2i/r€X<W  at  Tibur,  481. 

S(«€Ao/,  later  use  of  the  word,  488. 

Sikelos,  king,  104,  465,  482,  483,  486. 

Sikels.  17  ;  undeveloped  Latins,  19,  20; 
1 2  4, 1 25  ;  assimilated  by  the  Greeka, 


lo;  tbeir relatlbn to Sihani.  loo,  107, 
473-47*  487:  Humerlo  nolicaa  of, 
lc6,  116;  (heir  preeencs  in  ludj, 
114,  ^Sf.-^Hf,  4i)t ;  their  langui^, 
l»5.4(Xi.438-4(;o:  their  fliglil  befnre 
ths  Opioani,  135;  qnea'.ion  of  their 
prewnce  in  Epeirna.  ia6,  490  1  their 
mriy  dealings  with  Gre  '  — 


3titth«ii 


Digratioi 


8,48t>.4' 


lh«ir  Blleged 
'3*.  505-509;  *■««■  hiat(n7  com- 
paredwith  thelAtini, 131,133;  their 
rvnuuHB,  133;  thdr  relationstaPhce- 
nicdnna  u]4  Creeks,  t33,  134;  their 
KdvkDce  nguDBl  the  Sikkoi,  13^, 
484:  their  sites,  136,  137:  their 
weights  and  swaiaret  adapteJ  bj  the 
Grreka,  0:,  488,  508-510;  tlieir  in- 
luid  kOd  norlhem  po«la,  1 38 ;  their 
later  roundKliong,  j  43  ;  i;xchuig«  of 
"la  with  the  Greekn,  144,  159,  169, 


170; 


1  the  e 


149  ;  tbrir  inlaQd  town*  hel!eiii>ed 
wiuioutcimqaect,  151;  Dunes  of  their 
godt,  178;  aorvirals  of  their  religion, 
179:  trxjee  of,  out  of  Sicily,  193; 
■urriTitl  of  their  relic*  of  oiialoiuii 
at  Lokri,  193,  487;  their  fusion 
with  the  Greeks,  194  ;  their  tmces 
at  Syraoiue,  363  ;  their  tombs  at 
Leont^iri,  370;  intermixture  of  at 
EatanS,  376,  377 ;  their  presence 
at  ZanklA,  390,  393 ;  Gela  conquered 

Siliui  ItAlioUB,  his  notioe  of  the  breach, 
460 :  on  the  comen  of  Sioily,  4611  ; 
on  Sikaiu  and  SikeU,  47S,  483  ;  bis 
mention  uf  Hi^na.  538, 

Srens,  their  relatioa  lo  tlie  legend  uf 
Dtoftfir,  f33. 

Skulls,  types  of,  at  Falern.i..  16S. 

Sbjlai,  bia  Mention  of  Sicily,  I . 

SkjUa,  Irgeiid  'if,  loG. 

Skymim,  on  Triaakria,  4G5 ;  un  the 
inhabitant*  of  Sirily,  475. 

Slaves,  favoured  bySikel  gods.  167,183. 

Smyth,  Admiral,  quoted,  si,  33,  63,  77, 
89.  9' .  496. 

Solauto,  366. 

Sotinus,  OD  fiikels,  43A ;  on  Henit.i, 
.S3T- 

traJuoB,  S'i  '•  <I>te  of  it*  ruaiidalian  ttn- 
kiiown,  347  ;  its  ptisillon,  ijiji  '^3  '• 
niigin  of  the  name,  361  ;  reuains  of 
the  town,  164. 3G6 :  itsoDthioli,  ifisi 
a  Phcecician  border-post.  367,  368, 
i6t) :  ori(fin  of  tlio  uame,  563. 

Sr.]uDtam.  Roman  form  of  Sulous,  i6j, 
]66. 

Bophokle*,  bis  plaj  of  Sa/iiiaoi,  500. 


Sorello,  Cape,  toath.weBtern  point  of 
Sicily,  63. 

Spain,  oyolea  of  its  history  onmpared 
with  Sicily,  36,  37 ;  Ph<EiuciaD  setlle- 
mente  in,  339. 

Spi'nser,  E.,  on  the  Palici,  59a. 

SpK'lenga.     See  Herbita. 

Spring*  and  fountains.  76. 

Stephen  of  Byzantium,  an  IVinakria, 
46J; ;  on  EamikiHi,  495  ;  on  Sikana 
and  Sikania,  joo,  501 ,  501 ;  on 
the  Palici,  530. 

St&tichoroB,  378;  lus  Gnryoaeid,  log. 

Str>ibo,  quoted,  78,  451  ;  his  notice*  of 
Sicily,  306,  457  ;  h's  use  of  the  Word 
TpiyaKpSa,  463  ;  his  notice  of  the 
tnreach,  4^9,  4(10;  of  the  Morj^tea, 
49a ;  of  Kiimikos,  495  ;  of  HybU, 
513;  of  the  Palid,  £9o;  on  the 
Foundation  of  Synicuae,  574 ;  of 
Zanklf,  584 ;  on  Liparu,  59a. 

Strait  of  Mewina,  it*  geogniphj  and 
correnta,  gS. 

StromboU.      Ste  SirongylA. 

Strougjil,  island,  88. 

8tyellft.itsEdle,  SI7. 

StylU,  wife  of  Aigestoi,  517,  548. 
'Styx,  mother  of  Penephoafl,  jji. 

SuHB,  name  of  Hadnimetum,  339. 

Swine  in  Sdly,  95, 

Sybaria,  foandalion  of,  39C. 

Synudthos,  river.  Si. 

Syracuse,  its  people  called  mainlandeis, 
3  i  ita  relations  and  wars  with  Uar- 
tli»gB,  33,  33,  364;  effeot  of  geo- 
graphy on  iu history,  65,6(11  ita  hills, 
70.347. 348-3,10;  Sikel  rite,  136,363; 
her  position  and  history,  338-334; 
grealMt  of  Siketiot  and  Earopean 
oitiee,  318,  339;  compared  with 
Athena,  339-33' ;  "'^'i  "'f""  "'^™. 
33'i  33'-  ^^  Greek  and  European 
chain piuu ship,  333  ;  lier  conquest  by 
the  Snraaens  and  Iw  efiwta,3ja,  333  ; 
ber  relations  to  Corinth,  334.  34a, 
341 ;  Btoryofherruandation,33S-345; 
cmpaied  with  KrutAn.  338 ;  with 
Korkyra,  340,  341  ;  it*  relationa  lo 
Knmarina,  34a;  iU  site,  34S-3S»; 
its  havens,  346,  351 ;  no  akn>poIi*  at, 
3,S3  ;  offi  of  the  name,  353,  357-359  1 
aiaterhood  with  DSh",  354,  357 ; 
early  coin*  of,  358  ;  whether  a  doabls 
^''y.  jlS9 i  Sikil  renuiu at, 361,  363  ; 
queation  of  PhiBnioian  oconpaLion  at, 
363;  ita  relations  lo  Akraga*,  430; 
corapsjwl  with  Akragas,  ^35,  436: 
lack  of  incidental  aotintea  for  its 
history,  451  ;  bvonreil  by  Htra- 
k\t»,  546 ;  alleged  lettlemeot  before 
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Archias,  566  ;  Thacydides*  account  of 
its  foundation,  572  ;    other  versions, 

573-577- 
Szeklers.    See  Sicoli. 


T. 

Tamaricium,  origin  of  the  name,  561. 
TamasoSy  not  the  Temessa  of  Homer, 

127. 
Taormina.     See  Tauromenion. 
Taras,  Tarentum,  its  foundation,  396. 
Tart^sBOs,  Phoenician  voyages  to,  239. 
Tauromenion,  bay  and  hills  of,  67. 
TaoroB,    hill    by    Tauromenion,     67; 

southern  hill  of,  324. 
Tdlephos,  slayer  of  Archias,  344. 
Telmissos,  legend  of,  516,  569. 
Temesa,  iron  trade  of,  126,  127. 
Tempsa.     See  Temesa. 
Tenea,  settlers  from,  at  Syracuse,  343  ; 

origin  of,  344. 
Terias,  river,  82. 
Termini.     Se^  Thermal. 
Terra  Pilata,  tnud  volcano,  75. 
Terranova.     See  Gela. 
Teutns,  Sikan  king,  118. 
Thaleia,    mother  of    the    Palici,    165, 

526. 
Thap<K>s,  peninsula,  66,  386 ;  Megarian 

settlement   at,    385,   386;    origin   of 

the  name,  563. 
Tharshish,  eh\\)B  of,  239. 
Thasos,  Ph(Enician  settlement  id,  234. 
Theoklfis,  hin  voyage  and  settlement  at 

Naxas,  314-316  ;  whether  Chalkidi an 

or  Athenian,  315,  570,  571  ;  founder 

of  Leontinoi,  368;  his  dealings  with 

Sikels  and  Megarians,  3S3,  384. 
Theokritos,  on  the  leg»-nd  of  Ddmdter, 

535- 
Thera,  Phoinician  settlement  in,  234. 

Therniai  of  Himera,  59,  76,  417. 

Thermai  of  Selinoua,  63,  76,  419. 

Thermesa,  island,  88. 

Thesprotians,  their  language,  307. 

Thrinakie,  use  of  the  name,  53  ;  its 
relation  to  Sicily,  105,  106;  Homeric 
]>ictiire  of,  105,  106.  463  ;  localized 
at  Mylai,  ih, 

Opiva^,  derivation  of  Thrinakia  from, 
464,471. 

Thucydide-i,  his  view  of  mythical  history, 
I03,  102  ;  liis  view  of  Sikans  and 
Sikels,  102,  474;  his  use  of  the  ar- 
ticle, 149;  his  account  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Sicily,  306  ;  our  one  con- 
temporary authority,  449;  his  rela- 
tion to  Antiochoa,  456,  457,  475  ; 
his  use  of  the  word  Trinakria,  463, 


464 ;  his  relatiooB  to  Philistos,  471; ; 
influenced  by  epdnymoi,  480;  his 
mention  of  Hybla,  513  ;  of  the  Ely- 
mians,  543,  552 ;  of  the  Greek  settle- 
ments, 5(34,  570,  586  ;  of  the  founda- 
tion of  Syracase,  572  ;  of  Epipolai, 
f  78 ;  of  the  foundation  of  Zuikld, 
584  ;  of  Lipara,  590. 

Thymbris,  Mount,  70,  388. 

Tibur,  traces  of  Sikels  at,  481, 486. 

Tiella.     See  Styella. 

Tiniaios,  on  Trinakria,  465  ;  on  the 
Sikans,  479. 

Timoledn,  compared  with  Graribal^,  25 ; 
his  dealings  with  D6m6t6r  and  Per- 
sephoDd,  535. 

Tiracinum.     See  Tnnakia. 

Tissa,  Sikel  town,  156. 

Tradition,  different  fonns  of^  102-105. 

Trapani.     ^^e  Drepana. 

Triakria,  466. 

Tpiykojx^^t  epithet  of  Sicily,  466. 

rpi^upos,  epithet  of  Sicily,  466. 

Trinakia.  town,  its  position  'and  history, 
I58>463,  511,512  ;  its  relation  to  the 
name  THnakria,  tb. 

Trinakos,  epdnymos  of  Trinakia,  465. 

Trinakria,  origin  of  the  name,  53,  100, 
463,  464-467,  470;  its  relaSon  to 
the  6pcKiic(i7  of  Homer,  463 ;  to  the 
town  of  Trinakia,  tb.  ;  notice  of  in 
Diod6ros,  465 ;  use  of  in  Latin  writers, 
467  ;  application  of  by  Apoll6nio8  of 
Tyana,  470  ;  mi>dern  theories  about, 
471 ;  use  of  in  Kaliimachos,  466. 

Triokala,  Sikan  town,  121  ;  its  site, 
5'^2. 

Tiiquetra,  Latin  equivalent  for  Trina- 
kria, 46  7  ;  symbol,  470. 

Triskelis,  symbol  of  Sicily,  its  origin, 
470,471. 

Trojan  origin  of  the  Elymians,  195 ; 
suspicious  character  of  all  such 
storieR,  ih.  ;  practical  effects  of  the 
traditi(»D,  197,  203;  oldest  form  of 
the  tale,  211  ;  later  versions,  211, 
212  ;  version  of  Virgil,  213-215. 

Trdtilon,  firat  Megarian  settlement  at, 
3S2. 

Tuni*i,  its  antiquity,  286. 

Tyndaris,  foundation  of  Dionysius,  145. 

Typhoa,  It-gend  of,  78,  470. 

Tyrakia.     See,  Trinakia. 

Tyrakinai.     See  Trinakia. 

Tyre,  its  rivalry  with  Sidon,  234. 

Tyrrhenian  Sea.  60. 

Tyrtaios,  date  of,  587. 

TzetzSs,  John,  on  Trinakria  and  Tria- 
kria, 466 :  on  Sikans  and  Sikels,  500  ; 
on  the  Elymian  legend,  548. 
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U. 

"T/SAaios,  517. 

mixes,  whether  Sikel  name  of  Odysseus, 

146. 
Ustica,  island,  89. 
Utica.  239 ;  origin  of  the  name,  228. 

V. 

Vandals,  their  dominion  in  Sicily,  30. 

Varro,  his  witness  to  Sikel  words,  485, 
488,  509. 

Venus,  identified  with  Hybla,  161. 

Vessa.    See  Ouessa. 

Vesuvius,  compared  with  ^tna,  74. 

Victor  Amadens,  his  change  of  king- 
doms, 241. 

Vinizd.     See  Echetla. 

Virgil,  his  account  of  the  Kykldpes,  78  ; 
his  epithets,  79  ;  his  use  of  names, 
1 10  ;  his  account  of  Aineias  and  Eryx, 
213,  214;  his  notice  of  the  breach, 
460  ;  his  use  of  Sicani,  477,  478  ; 
his  notice  of  the  Palici,  517-522. 

Volscians,  125. 

Vulcanello,  island,  89. 

Vulcanij  Cicero's  list  of,  528. 

Vulcano,  island,  89. 

W. 

War  for  Sicily,  5  ;  its  character,  27,  28. 
West  and  East,  their  strife  in  Sicily, 


WUtzi,  Wiliahurg,  WilUhire,  473. 
Wolfflin,  E.,  on  Antiochos  of  Syracuse, 
357- 

X. 

Xiphonia,    peninsula,    66,    385,   583; 

why  not  occupied  by  Greeks,   388, 

389  ;  town  of,  583. 
Xouthia,  Sikel  town,  152. 
Xouthos,  legend  of,  484. 


10,  II. 


See  East  and  West. 


Zaffarana,  Cape,  264. 

(l&rjlK\ov.     See  66.yK\oy, 

Zankld,  afterwards  Messana,  Sikel  site, 
136;  its  first  foundation,  390,  392, 
584;  its  site,  390-392;  its  name,  390, 
391,  585 ;  Phcenicians  and  Sikels  at, 
392 ;  second  foundation  of,  393, 584 ;  its 
date,  393,  394 ;  extent  of  its  territory, 
394 ;  its  settlement  at  Mylai,  395  ; 
metropolis  of  Himera,  41 1 ;  founded 
from  Chalkis,  585  ;  called  colony  of 
Naxos,  i7>. ;  its  date,  586. 

Zanklos,  eponymos  of  Zanklt^,  390. 

Ztirjr'nthia,  Zdrynthias,  surname  of  Ar- 
temis and  ApoIl6n,  548. 

Zeus,  his  relation  to  DSmdt^r  and  Per- 
sephone, 530,  531. 

Zeus  Atabyrios,  438. 

Zizy  alleged  Phoenician  name  of  Panor- 
mos,  251. 
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